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PEEFACE. 


In  my  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work  I 
stated  my  belief  that '  the  crucial  year  of  Cromweirs 
career'  was  1647,  ^^d  that  belief  has  been  fully 
borne  out  by  subsequent  investigation.  After  watch- 
ing him  narrowly  through  the  period  when  his  conduct 
was  most  open  to  attack,  I  have  little  fear  that  any 
inquiry  into  his  later  proceedings  will  substantiaUy 
affect  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  Cromwell  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  Carlyle's  monumental  work 
As  a  starting  point.  Every  satisfactory  effort  to 
understand  the  character  of  a  man  must  be  based 
on  his  own  spoken  and  written  words,  though  it  is 
always  possible  to  throw  in  further  light  and  shade 
from  other  sources. 

To  one  seeking  further  knowledge  two  lines  of 
inquiry  present  themselves — ^first  the  examination 
of  new  evidence,  and  secondly  the  critical  sifting  of 
evidence  which  has  long  been  before  the  world.  With 
respect  to  the  material  falling  under  the  first  head, 
pre-eminent  importance  belongs  to  The  Clarke  Papers^ 
of  which  the  first  volume  has  recently  been  edited 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Firth  for  the  Camden  Society.     Of 
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this  volume  Mr.  Firth  obligingly  lent  me  the  proof 
sheets  whilst  they  were  passing  through  the  press, 
as  well  as  the  copies  which  he  had  made  for  a 
second  volume  which  will  probably  appear  at  no 
distant  date.  These  copies  have  been  quoted  by  me 
as  Clarke  MSS,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  printed 
volume.  A  third  set  of  papers,  bound  in  a  folio 
volume,  contain  notes  of  the  trials  of  Hamilton,  Capel, 
and  others  involved  in  the  second  civil  war,  and 
have  been  quoted  by  me  as  Clarke  Trials.  I  desire 
to  express  my  obligations  to  the  authorities  of 
Worcester  College,  in  whose  possession  the  originals 
are,  for  permission  to  make  use  of  this  latter  MS., 
which  is  still  uncopied.  Unfortunately  the  reports 
of  the  trials  were  so  badly  taken  as  to  be  in  many 
places  unintelligible,  but  a  good  deal  of  matter  of 
considerable  interest  may  nevertheless  be  extracted 
from  them.  Taken  altogether  these  Clarke  Papers 
bring  strongly  out  the  conservative  and  hesitating 
side  of  Cromwell's  character,  whilst  they  also  bring 
us,  as  we  have  never  been  brought  before,  into  the 
very  heart  of  that  aimy  in  the  midst  of  which  Crom- 
well lived  and  moved,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
movements  of  poUtical  thought  which  afterwards 
developed  themselves  in  the  constitutional  experi- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Firth's  discovery  of  the  Clarke  Papers  throws 
every  other  accession  of  material  into  the  shade,  but 
valuable  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  de- 
spatches of  the  French  ambassadors,  Bellievre  and  his 
brother  Grignon,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Montreuil, 
who,  after  the  removal  of  the  King  from  Newcastle, 
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was  employed  by  Mazarin  as  his  agent  at  Edinburgh 
until,  upon  Hamilton's  crossing  the  Border,  he  was 
prudently  withdrawn,  lest  his  presence  in  Scotland 
might  be  regarded  as  a  defiance  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, with  which  the  Scots  were  at  war.  Another 
valuable  source  of  information  is  contained  in  (jopies 
lately  sent  from  Kome  to  the  Public  Record  Office 
under  the  title  of  *  Newsletters,'  and  quoted  by  me 
as  the  Roman  Newsletters,  This  title,  however,  fails 
to  convey  a  true  idea  of  their  value.  The  writer 
was,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  a  Tuscan 
priest  residing  in  England,  who  in  the  summer  of 
1647  '^^  employed  by  Bellievre  to  convey  messages 
between  him  and  the  army  leaders,  and  who  therefore 
speaksy  especially  during  the  time  of  his  employment, 
with  an  authority  not  usually  enjoyed  by  a  writer  of 
newsletters. 

In  the  second  place  arises  the  necessity  of 
criticising  the  often-quoted  pamphlets  written  at  the 
time  by  Cromwell's  enemies,  which  present  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  to  the  last  degree  unfavourable 
to  his  uprightness  of  character.  Subjecting  these 
writings  to  the  first  rule  of  criticism,  a  large  number 
of  them  may  be  peremptorily  set  aside  either  as 
merely  containing  vague  charges,  or  as  produced  by 
men  who  had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  the 
truth.  It  would  be  sheer  partisanship  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  the  accusations  brought  by  men  of  trans- 
parent honesty  such  as  Lilbume  and  Wildman,  both 
of  whom  had  considerable  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  facts  of  Cromwell's  Ufe. 
Yet  these  accusations  stand  in  suHi  startling  contrast 
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with  all  that  we  know  of  Cromwell  from  his  own 
written  and  spoken  words  that,  at  the  first  blush,  a 
conscientious  inquirer  is  fairly  puzzled. 

Here,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  knotty 
matters,  the  thread  leading  out  of  the  maze  is  to  be 
foun4  by  a  strict  adherence  to  chronology.  It  was 
with  no  little  surprise  that  I  found  one  charge  after 
another  melt  away  as  I  was  able  to  fix  a  date  to  the 
words  or  actions  which  had  given  rise  to  hostile 
comments.  Thus  tested,  the  Cromwell  of  Lilburne 
and  Wildman  shows  himself  the  same  man  as  the 
Cromwell  of  the  letters  and  the  Clarke  Papers — no 
divinely  inspired  hero,  indeed,  or  faultless  monster, 
but  a  brave,  honourable  man,  striving,  according  to 
his  lights,  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  paths 
of  peace  and  godliness.  The  investigation  wliich  I 
have  thus  conducted  is  the  more  conclusive  because, 
whilst  it  shows  that  Cromwell  was  not  a  hypocrite, 
it  also  shows  that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  that  other  men  should  think  him  to  be  one. 

On  most  other  sources  of  information  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  notes.  I  have  again  to  thank  Lord 
Leicester  for  allowing  me  to  use  his  copy  of  the 
*Einuccini  Memoirs,'  and  I  have  also  made  use  of 
the  Tanner,  the  Carte,  and  the  Clarendon  Collections 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  An  eighteenth-century 
copy  of  a  lost  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
which  is  quoted  as  *  Mr.  Bound's  MS.,'  was  lent  me 
by  Mr.  James  Bound,  whose  cousin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bound, 
kindly  accompanied  me  in  my  investigation  of  the 
sites  connected  with  the  siege,  and  placed  at  my 
disposal  his  store  of  local  knowledge.     As  far  as  the 
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social  history  of  the  period  is  concerned,  I  have  been 
allowed  by  Sir  Harry  Verney  to  make  use  of  the  vast 
collection  of  private  letters  preserved  at  Claydon 
House.  I  have  attempted  in  dealing  with  them  to 
confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  as  throw 
light  directly  or  indirectly  on  public  afiairs.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  continue  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Sir  Ralph  Verney  and  his  family  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  a  work  based 
upon  the  papers  at  Claydon  was  almost  completed  by 
the  late  Lady  Verney  before  her  death,  and  will  pro- 
bably, before  long,  be  ready  for  publication. 

For  the  plan  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  at  page  335 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  E.  Beiitley 
&  Son,  who  have  allowed  me  to  reproduce  it,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  from  Hillier's  Narrative  of 
the  Attempted  Escape  of  Charles  I.  The  map  of  the 
siege  of  Colchester  is  a  reduction — already  used 
in  Mr.  Cust's  Colchester  in  the  series  of  Historic 
Towns — of  the  old  map  accompanying  the  diary  of 
the  siege  which  is  in  the  Map  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  plans  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  its  approaches  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing  Cross  are  both  from  maps  in  the  Crace 
Collection,  now  in  the  Print  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  From  the  first,  which  was  made  to  show 
the  line  taken  by  the  royal  procession  at  the  coro- 
nation of  James  H.,  all  indications  of  the  procession 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  second,  two  or  three 
references  to  buildings  have  been  added. 

Since  the  Hamilton  Papers  were  published  by  me 
for  the  Camden  Societv  I  have  been  able  ajjain  to 
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examine,  by  the  permission  of  Sir  W.  Fraser,  K.C.B., 
who  at  that  time  had  this  valuable  collection  in  his 
charge,  the  letters  written  in  the  early  part  of  1648 
by  agents  of  the  Hamilton  party.  Several  of  these 
letters  are  in  undeciphered  cipher,  and  were  conse- 
quently omitted  in  my  volume,  and  they  also  find 
no  place  in  Sir  W.  Fraser's  report  to  the  Historical 
Commission.  On  my  second  visit,  however,  I  found 
that  the  ciphers  used  could  be  interpreted  with  the 
help  of  deciphers  interlined  in  other  letters,  and  I 
was  therefore  enabled  without  much  difficulty  to 
make  out  almost  every  one  of  them.  They  are  here 
quoted  as  Hamilton  Papers^  Addenda^  and  they  will, 
I  hope,  be  printed  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Camden 
Society's  Miscellany. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  my  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  I  am  to  Mr.  Firth.  He  has  generously  allowed 
me  to  draw  on  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning men  and  things  of  this  period,  and  has  been 
.^ways  ready  to  discuss  with  me  every  point  of  im- 
'^portance  as  it  arose,  often  very  considerably  modifying 
the  opinion  at  which  I  had  originally  arrived. 

One  pleasing  task  remains  for  me  to  fulfil.  In  a 
few  weeks  seven  years  will  have  passed  since  I 
promised  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls' 
College  to  complete  the  present  work  within  that 
space  of  time.  I  have  now  to  offer  to  'them  my 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and  to  thank  them  heartily 
for  the  associations  in  which  they  have  permitted 
me  to  share,  and  the  friendships  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  contract  within  their  walls. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

FINANCIAL   AND   ADML\ISTR.VTIVE   DISORDER. 

Ix  the  first  months  of  1647  *  cry  was  raised  on  all     chap. 
sides  for   the   restoration    of    peaceful    order.      In  ._5^^'L^ 
addition  to  the  devastations  of  war  there  had  been      '^7 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  though  the^^i^ 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  even  conjecturally,  what  ^^  ^^^' 
that  increase  was.^    The  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
in  the  hands  of  separate  committees,  and  the  funds  fi^^n^ 
thus  acquired  were  liable  to  be  drawn  on,  or  even  to 
be  anticipated  by  Parliamentary  orders  issued,  not  on 
the  recommendation   of  any  official  responsible  for 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  course  adopted,  but  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  news  arrived  that  some 
fortress  was  hard   pressed,   or   some   regiment  was 
clamouring  for  pay.    Under  such  conditions  economy 
Was  impossible.     No  general  balance-sheet  was  kept, 
perhaps  because  the  Houses  had  no  mind  to  look  1^^^^^^^. 
their  UabiUties  in  the  face.     Eecourse  was  constantlv  ^^'"^^  ^*'i'*- 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  was  upon  the  army  and  navy. 
^^  appears  from  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Accounts  (C.J. 
^^  63)  that  before  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  Army,  the  expense 
of  the  navy  was  about  236,000?.  a  year,  and  that  of  the  army  about 
444i0oo/.,  making  together  68o,oooZ.  This  result  is,  however,  far  from 
being  complete,  as  ordnance  stores  and  money  spent  on  local  forces  are 
left  out  of  the  account,  more  than  10,000  soldiers,  for  instance,  being 
employed  in  garrisons. 
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had  to  loans,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  thus 
obtained  from  the  City,  at  first  simply  on  Parliamen- 
tary security,  or,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  on  *  the 
public  faith,'  and  afterwards,  as  the  value  of  this 
security  decreased,  by  mortgaging  future  revenues, 
or  by  pledging  confiscated  property  still  unsold. 

Whilst  it  would  be  hazardous  even  to  guess  at 
the  amount  of  Parliamentary  expenditure,  it  is  not 
quite  impossible  to  form  a  conjectural  estimate  of 
the  revenue  of  1647  which  may  not  be  very  far 
distant  from  the  truth.  The  Eoyal  income  at  this 
time  gathered  in  by  the  Parliamentary  authorities 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  45o,ckx)Z.,  if,  indeed,  it 
reached  that  amount,^  though  in  1635  it  had  been 
estimated  at  6i8,oooZ.  Of  this  revenue  the  only 
head  on  which  we  have  definite  information  is  that 
of  the  customs.  In  1635  ^^^  customs  brought  in 
328,000^. ;  in  1643  they  had  dropped  as  low  as 
i65,ocx)/. ;  in  1647,  after  some  fluctuations,  they 
brought  in  262,cxx)/.^ 

*  In  1660  (Pa/rl.  Hist  iv.  ii8)  the  revenue  of  Charles  I.,  before  the 
Civil  War,  was  estimated  at  819,000^.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  it  receivable  in  1647,  payments  which  had 
ceased  to  be  made  before  that  date : 

£ 

Casual  and  dropped  payments  ....      45,000 

Court  of  Wards 100,000 

Decrease  of  Customs 138,000 

Post  Office 21,000 

304,000 

leaving  515,000^.    I  have  deducted  a  further  65,000^.  as  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  general  decline  of  revenue  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  thus  bringing  my  estimate  down  to  450,000^. 
'  The  receipts  from  customs  were  as  follows : 

£ 

1643 165,000 

1644 225,000 

1645 192,000 

1646 276,000 

1647 262,000 


ESTIMATE    OF  THE  KE^^NUE. 

An  income  of  450,000^.  was  manifestly  inadequate     ^^^' 
to  meet  even  a  peace-expenditure,  especially  if  any  ""j/  - 
considerable  part  of  the  army  was  to  iDe   kept  on  inade- 
foot.     Nothing,  therefore,  was  for  the  present  heard  ^^^  ^^ 
of  any  proposal  to  diminish  those  additional  sources  '®^®'^^®- 
of  revenue  which  had  been  opened  by  Parliamentary 
Ordinances  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     These 
were,  in  the  main,  three — the  excise,  the  assessment, 
and  Eoyalist  forfeitures  and  compositions. 

The   excise,  which  pressed  on  all  classes  alike,  Excise. 
was  levied  not  only  on  food  and  drink,  but  on  goods 
of    almost  every  description.     In   tlie   three   years 
beginning   with    1647   ^^   averaged   330,000^.^     The 
assessment   raised  by  monthly   payments   from  the  AsseBs- 
counties  for  the  support  of  the  New  Model  Army  ™®''** 
was  estimated  at  64I,cx>d^.  a  year.-     The  composi-  composi- 
tions, taking  the  average  of  eight  years  beginning  in  '*°°*' 
1643,  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  162,000/.^ 

Upon  these  data,  therefore,  a  rough  estimate  of  General 
the  revenue  of  1 647  becomes  possible  : 

£ 

Crown  revenue        .....  450,000 

Excise 330,000 

Assessment     ......  641,000 

Compositions  ......  162,000 

The  produce  of  the  sale  of  forfeited  lands  is  not 
included  in  this  estimate,  as  it  was  usually  either 
kept  for  the  payment  of  debt,  or  given  away  to 
persons  who  had   incurred  losses  in  the  service  of 

E.  O,  Audit  Office  Declwred  Accounts,    The  drop  in  1647,  when  a 
large  increase  would  naturally  be  expected,  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  badness  of  the  harvest  in  1646  and  1647. 
^  Ihid,  '^  L.J,  vii.  204. 

'  '  Prefeuse  to  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  Calendar  of  S,  P,  Dam.  1649- 
1650,  p.  ix. 
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the  State,  or  were  held  to  be  specially  deserving  of 
reward.  As  the  assessment  money  was  badly  paid, 
the  whole  revenue  was  in  all  probability  far  below 
1,583,000/.  This  sum,  however,  even  if  it  had  been 
gathered  in,  would  have  been  quite  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  army  and  navy  in 
addition  to  the  very  large  current  expenses  of 
government,  especially  as  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  peculation  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

That  this  increase  of  taxation,  and  especially  the 
imposition  of  the  excise,  weighed  heavily  on  the 
poor  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  though  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  as 
soldiers  no  doubt  afforded  an  escape  for  the  more 
vigorous.  The  economical  position  of  those  who 
remained  at  home  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  In 
many  places  they  suffered  from  military  violence, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
wages  appear  to  have  remained  much  at  the  level  at 
which  they  had  stood  before  the  war,  that  is  to  say, 
at  "jd.  a  day,  with  a  tendency  to  rise  to  8c?.,  this 
sum  being,  however,  supplemented  by  the  produce 
of  the  domestic  labour  of  wives  and  daughters,  by 
pasturage  on  commons,  and  by  fowling  on  moor  and 
fen. 

Yet  the  greatest  suffering  to  which  the  labourer 
was  at  this  time  subjected  arose  from  a  cause  entirely 
independent  of  human  agency.  The  year  1646  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  six  years  in  which  the  harvest 
was  deplorably  bad ;  wheat,  which  even  in  plentiful 
years  seldom  fell  below  305.  a  quarter,  standing  at  an 
average  of  585.  7f  c?.,  and  for  the  three  years  begin- 
ning with  1647,  even  at  an  average  of  655.  3^6?.  It  is 
true  that  the  labourer  seldom,  if  ever,  tasted  wheaten 
bread ;  but  the  oats,  the  rye,  and  the  pease  which 
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formed  the  staple  of  his  diet  rose  in  like  proportion,     xlvx* 
On  the  other  hand,  meat  did  not  rise  to  the  same  ' — 7~^ 
extent,  the  increase  of  price  being  about  50  per  cent, 
in  the  worst  years,  whereas  the  price  of  bread  had 
more   than  doubled.^     In  one  respect,  indeed,  the 
position  of  the  labourer  may  seem  to  have  been  worse 
than  at  the  present  day.     His  wages  were  fixed  by  wagee 
the  justices  of  the  peace.     Yet  the  absence  of  com-  justices. 
plaint,   at  a   time  when   every   possible   grievance 
found  advocates,  seems  to  show  that  on  this  score  no 
feeling  of  resentment  was  entertained.     At  all  events 
the  justices  recognised  the  strength  of  the  labourer's 
case  for  higher  wages  by  raising  them  gradually,  till 
in  16 SI  they  fixed  them  at  is,  2d.  a  day.    As  a  factor  -^t® 

.    •  T  .   .  .  labouper 

in  the  religious  and  political  disputes  of  the  time  "°{.*  , 
the  agricultural  labourer  counted  for  nothing.     No  factor, 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  he  cared  either  for  King 
or  Parliament.     The  party  which  brought  him  peace 
and  abolished  the  excise  would  have  his  good  will, 
whatever  that  might  be  worth. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  other  classes  is  more  Burdens 

on  other 

easily  traced.  In  the  spring  of  1645  ^^^^  ^^1  ^f  rents  classes, 
even  in  the  Associated  Counties  which  had  been  un- 
touched by  war,  was  estimated  at  a  seventh,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  too  low  an  estimate.  One  pro-  FaiimgofE 
prietor  complained  that  a  fourth  part  of  his  leases  in 
Suffolk  had  been  returned  on  his  hands,  and  that  from 
some  parts  of  his  estate  he  received  less  than  half  of 
the  income  which  he  had  enjoyed  before  the  war.^  In 
the  North,  the  injury  to  property  had  been  exception- 

'  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  v.  205,  623;  vi.  54, 
286.  Those  who  calculate  the  relative  value  of  money  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  oentnries,  sometimes  forget  that,  though  most 
commodities  were  at  £ar  lower  prices  than  they  are  at  present, 
the  price  of  grain  was  as  high  or  higher.  Mutton  was  ordinarily  at 
2d.9  beef  at  2d.  a  lb.  Did  the  labourer  eat  more  meat  than  at  present? 

»  D'Ewes's  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  210  6. 
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^^-  ally  severe.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  1 646,  the  Earl 
"1647"'  ^^  Northumberland  had  lost  either  by  actual  damage 
or  by  the  non-payment  of  rents  42,500/.^  In  Wirral 
Hundred,  Cheshire,  the  rental  of  thirty-one  estates 
dropped,  between  1642  and  1647,  ^^^  4,142/.  to 
2,047/.  5  ^^d  in  Gloucestershire  the  rental  of  twenty- 
seven  estates  was  similarly  reduced  from  6,542/.  to 
3,241/.,  the  fall  in  both,  about  half  the  amount,  being 
the  same  in  both  cases. ^ 

From  a  modern  point  of  view,  the  most  faulty 
Royalist  part  of  Parliamentary  finance  was  the  exaction  of  the 
tiong.  Eoyalist  compositions.  In  the  case  of  civil  war  we 
feel  at  once  the  injustice  of  marking  ofi*  as  specially 
guilty  one  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  folly  of 
exasperating  that  portion  by  laying  special  burdens 
on  its  shoulders.  To  these  considerations  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  blind.  They  had  before 
them  the  precedents  of  the  sweeping  confiscations  of 
estates  of  traitors  by  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  of 
the  fines  imposed  on  Catholics  by  the  recusancy  laws 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  their  eyes  the  delin- 
quent was  as  the  traitor  or  the  recusant  had  been. 
He  had,  as  they  fully  believed,  broken  up  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  realm  without  adequate  excuse,  and 
with  this  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  contented  themselves  with  pecuniary 
mulcts,  and,  save  in  the  instances  of  Strafibrd  and 
Laud,  abstained  from  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
opponents  on  the  scaffold. 
Banish-  Jt  is  truc  that  in  every  treaty  with  the  King  it 

meut  and  . 

confisca-      was  proposcd  to  except  a  few  of  his  adherents  from 
pardon,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  even  these  were 

*  Report,  Sept.  1646;  Hiat,  MS 8.  Com,  Reports,  iii.  86. 

^  Calenda/r  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding, 
part  i.  pp.  60,  85.  In  both  calculationB  I  have  omitted  rents  given 
under  only  one  date. 


com- 
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allowed  to  leave  the  realm  without  hindrance,  though     xlvi  ' 
the  whole  of  their  property  was  confiscated.     Other  ^^^' 
Eoyalists  were  treated  with   more   leniency  in   ac- 
cordance with  a  system  which  had  been  gradually 
brought  into   existence.      On   March  27,   1643,  an   Mareh%. 
Ordinance   declared   that   all  who   had   directly  or  ^Xo^" 
indirectly  assisted  the  King  were  to  be  reckoned  as  ^*^"*'®- 
delinquents,  and  that  their  property  was  to  be  se- 
questered by  the  Committee  of  the  county  in  which 
it  was  situated.     Another  Ordinance  on  August  19    Aug.  19. 

.   .  .,      ^  .  p  .  T  Allowance 

mitigated  this  sentence  so  tar  as  to  set  aside  a  sum,  for  wives 
not  exceeding  a  fifth  of  the  sequestered  income  of  the  children. 
delinquent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.^ 

In  1644,  by  summoning  the  Oxford  Parliament,      1644 
Charles  unwittingly  brought  about  an  amelioration  in  Excep 
the  lot  of  some  who  had  hitherto  supported  him.    On  positions 
January  30,  in  that  year,  the  Houses  at  Westminster, 
being  anxious  to  attract  deserters,  offered  pardon  to 
all  Eoyalists  who  would  submit  before  a  certain  date. 
To  this  offer  was   aflSxed  the  condition  that  those 
who  took  advantage  of  it  should  compound  for  their 
delinquency  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  to  be  assessed 
on  them  towards  the  relief  of  the  public  burdens.'^ 
Thirteen  persons  who  submitted  on  these  terms,  were 
allowed  to  compound  by  paying  a  sum  usually  equal 
to  two  years'  purchase  of  their  estates,^  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed,  special  leave  was  given 
to  others  to  compound  in  the  same  way.^ 

It  was  not  till  October  1645,  ^^^^  ^^^  capture  of     }^^s 
Bristol,  when  the  whole  of  England  was  falling  under  oenena 
the  power  of  the  Parliament,  that  this  method  of  tion. 
dealing  with  Eoyalists  was  made  general.     All  who 

*  Husbands'  Collection,  13,  296.   For  the  date  of  the  first  Ordinance 
see  LJf.  V.  672.    See  also  vol.  i.  116. 

^  See  vol.  i.  353.  '  CJ,  iii.  572. 

^  As  for  instance  to  Serjeant  Glanvile,  ibid.  iii.  720. 
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would  submit  before  December  i  were  to  be  admitted 
to  composition.'  This  limit  of  time  was  subsequently- 
extended,  and  thus  every  opportunity  given  to  all  de- 
sirous of  making  their  peace,  save  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  list  of  persons  exempted  from  pardon.^ 

Delinquents  who  wished  to  free  their  estates 
from  sequestration  had  accordingly  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Committee  for  compounding  which 
sat  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  This  Committee,  which  was 
at  first  composed  only  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  modified  by  an  Ordinance  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1647,  ^ft^r  which  date  it  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
persons  who  were  not  members  of  either  House.^ 
The  first  step  required  of  the  delinquent  appearing 
before  this  Committee  was  the  taking  of  the  Covenant 
and  of  the  Negative  Oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
never  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament. 
After  this  he  had  to  declare  the  full  value  of  his 
estate,  any  misstatement  rendering  him  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine.  These  preliminaries  having  been  accom- 
plished, delinquents  were  arranged  in  classes.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  for  instance,  might  be  deprived  of 
half  of  their  estates,  whilst  undistinguished  Eoyalists 
might  escape  on  payment  of  a  sixth  part.  The  rates 
exacted,  however,  varied  from  time  to  time.^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Koyalist  gentry,  it  was  at  least  better  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Eoyalist  clergy.  The  gentleman  might 
have  to  sell  or  mortgage  part  of  his  land,  or  to  cut 
down  the  woods  which  were  the  pride  of  his  estate,  in 


^  Husbands*  Collection,  751. 
•^  See  p.  6.  »  C.J.  v.  78. 

*  Preface  to  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  Calendar  of  the  Committee  for 
Compounding, 
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order  to  pay  his  fine,  but  after  this  his  account  with     xl^' 
Parliament  was  closed,  and  he  was   free   to  enjoy  ^^TiT^ 
what  was  left  to  him.     The  clergyman  noted  either  and  of  the 
as  a  Eoyahst,  or  as  attached  to  Episcopacy  or  the  ciw^!'^''* 
Prayer  Book,  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  was 
thus  deprived  at  one  sweep  of  his  means  of  UveUhood ; 
excepting  so  far  as  he  profited  by  the  fifth  of  liis  late  ^i'^«  p*»^ 
income,  which  was  payable  to  his  wife  and  children  children. 
in  the  same  way  as  to  lay  deUnquents  whose  property 
was  sequestered,^  though  in  his  case  it  was  payable 
not  by  the  committee  of  sequestration,  but  by  the 
incumbent  who  had  succeeded  him.     That  this  fifth  Their 
was  grudgingly  paid,  and  sometimes  absolutely  with-  S^Smea 
held,  has  often  been  asserted,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  charge  was  in  many  cases  well  founded.    As 
far,  however,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragmentary 
evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  dispossessed 
clergy  often   obtained   their   rights  from  the  Com-  Action  of 
mittee  for  Plundered  Ministers,  which,  though  it  had  mi^ttee  for 
been  originally  instituted  to  provide  benefices  for  the  Mi^aters; 
Puritan  clergy  driven  from  their  Uvings  by  the  King's 
forces,  ultimately  acquired  a  practical  supervision 
over  the  financial  side  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
frequently  intervened  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
fifths.2 

Another  piece  of  evidence  points   in   the  same  and  of  the 
direction.    In  each  county  there  ^existed  a  committee  com- 
charged  with  the  general  management  of  affairs  in 
the  Parhamentary  interest,  and  it  appears  from  the 
mmute-book  of  the  Dorset  Committee,  the  only  one 
whose  records  are  now  accessible,^  that  in  that  county 

"  See  p.  7. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Plnndered  MiDisters,  Add,  M8S. 
15.669-71. 

'  This  book  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B.  Bankes,  Esq.,  of  Kingstor 
Lacy,  where  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  it. 
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at  least  the  payment  of  fifths  was  enforced.  In  one 
jg"  instance,  in  which  the  Puritan  incumbent  refused  to 
pay  them  to  the  wife  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  support 
mahgnants,  the  committee  promptly  placed  his  living 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  giving  them  directions  first 
to  pay  over  the  fifths  to  the  wife,  and  only  after  she 
had  been  satisfied  to  make  over  the  remainder  to  the 
actual  holder  of  the  benefice. 
Signifi.  It,  is  needless  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  num- 

cance  of  ^  ^  *^   ^ 

the  eject-    bcrs  of  the  ejected  clergy.     Whether  it  exceeded  or 

ment.  •^  . 

fell  short  of  2,000^  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
The  real  significance  of  the  ejectment  is  that  it  ren- 
dered  permanent  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  of  the 
English  Church. 
Two  At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  that  Church  had 

of  the  been  brought  under  two  distinct  influences.  On  the 
Re^rma-  ouc  hand,  there  was  a  conservative  reverence  for  the 
**°'*'  past,  moulded  by  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Renascence ; 

and,  on  the  other,  a  readiness  to  adopt  first  from 
Zwingli,  and  afterwards  from  Calvin,  a  system  built 
up  out  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  without  regard 
to  the  historical  development  of  Christianity.  During 
the  EUzabethan  struggle  with  Spain  and  Eome  the 
latter  influence  had  been  preponderant,  and  when,  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  a  new  and  rising 
school  amongst  the  clergy  threw  itself  back  on  the 
teaching  of  the  more  conservative  reformers,  it 
suffered  from  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  having 
very  few  lay  supporters.  The  country  gentlemen, 
slow  to  move,  were  Calvinists  almost  to  a  man ; 
and  though  time  would  probably  have  modified  their 
sentiments.  Laud's   impatient  violence  checked  the 

*  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ;  Calamy's  The  Church  and 
the  Dissenters. 
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natural  course  of  intellectual   development.     What     xlvi.' 
Laud  had   failed   to  do   the  Lonji  Parliament  had  " 


1647 
gone  far  to   accomplish.      It   had   singled  out  the 

EoyaUst  gentleman   and   the    anti-Calvinist   clergy-  Union 

man  for  special  penalties,  with  the  result  that  every  the 

KoyaUst  gentleman  became  not  only  a  swoni  foe  to  cio?^-*lud 

Puritanism,  but  a  reverent  admirer  of  doctrines  and  ***•' 

practices  which  ten  years  before  he  had  pronounced 

to  be  detestable.     Community   of   suffering   draws 

friends   more   closely  together    than   community  of 

enjoyment. 

Nor  was  the  work  of  consolidation  amongst  the  Disappear- 

^  ance  of 

RoyaUsts    confined   to   the   healing   of    the   breach  ^jnor 

t  11  T  !•  -XT'  n«/T»  dmerencea. 

between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Minor  differences 
no  less  tended  to  disappear.  Amongst  the  laity 
Hyde  and  Culpepper  were  in  close  combination  with 
CTiarles,  whose  policy  they  had  long  combated ;  and 
amongst  the  clergy  Sheldon  and  Morley,  the  friends 
of  Falkland,  were  at  one  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
pupil  and  disciple  of  Laud.  The  whole  phalanx  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Long  Parliament  had  closed  its 
ranks. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  this  union  would 
tell  to  the  advantage  of  the  losing  party.  Numerous 
as  were  the  Royalist  gentry,  they  were  defeated 
and  overthrown.  Without  armed  force  or  political 
organisation  they  had  but  to  receive  the  law  from 
their  conquerors.  Moreover  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Parhament  was  also  mainly  composed  of  country 
gentlemen,  and  so  long  as  the  gentry  were  divided 
amongst  themselves,  the  weight  and  influence  of 
their  class  would  be  unable  to  tell. 

The  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  in  1643  ^^^  Vaxim- 
been  the  result  of  mixed  motives,  in  which  the  desire  Presby- 
to  conciliate  the  Scots  was  the  predominant  factor.     "*"*^™ 
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CLVI. 


at  least  the  payment  of  fifths  was  enforced.  In 
jg-  instance,  in  which  the  Puritan  incumbent  refusec 
pay  them  to  the  wife  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  groi 
that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  supj 
mahgnants,  the  committee  promptly  placed  his  li\ 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  giving  them  directions  i 
to  pay  over  the  fifths  to  the  wife,  and  only  after 
had  been  satisfied  to  make  over  the  remainder  to 
actual  holder  of  the  benefice, 
signifi-  It  is  needless  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  n 

cance  of  ^  •' 

the  eject-    bcTS  of  the  eiectcd  clerfi^V^     Whether  it  exceedec 

ment.  •^  ^  .  .  . 

fell  short  of  2,000^  is  of  no  historical  importai 
The  real  significance  of  the  ejectment  is  that  it : 
dered  permanent  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  of 
English  Church. 
Two  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  Church 

orSr  ^  been  brought  under  two  distinct  influences.  On 
Referaia-  ouc  hand,  there  was  a  conservative  reverence  fo7 
**°"'  past,  moulded  by  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Renascc 

and,  on  the  other,  a  readiness  to  adopt  first 
Zwingli,  and  afterwards  from  Calvin,  a  system 
up  out  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself,  without  : 
to  the  historical  development  of  Christianity.    7 
the  EUzabethan  struggle  with  Spain  and  Ro 
latter  influence  had  been  preponderant,  and  ^ 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  a  new  an 
school  amongst  the  clergy  threw  itself  bact 
teaching   of    the    more    conservative    refoi 
suffered  from  the  enormous  disadvantage  c 
very  few  lay  supporters.     The  country  g 
slow   to  move,  were  Calvinists  almost  t< 
and  though  time  would  probably  have  moc 
sentiments.  Laud's  impatient  violence  el 

»  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ;  Calamy's  Tl 
the  Dissenters. 
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c^^-  Many  therefore  who  voted  for  its  establishment 
j^'  approved  in  their  hearts  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
Presbyterianism  from  that  of  Scotland — a  Presby- 
terianism  such  as  had  appeared  in  the  Boot  and 
Branch  Bill,  in  which  there  were  no  Church  courts, 
and  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  lay  commissioners.  Even  when  Parlia- 
ment authorised  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian- 
ism its  mode  of  doing  so  was  of  the  nature  of 
compromise,  as  the  Church  courts  although  called 
into  existence  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
lay  Parliament.  In  practice  the  system  established 
was  even  more  remote  from  the  Scottish  system. 
Though  the  often  repeated  statement  that  Presby- 
terianism was  only  estabUshed  in  London  and  Lanca- 
shire is  very  far  from  the  truth,^  yet  it  is  true  that 
for  some  little  time  only  London  and  Lancashire 
accepted  the  new  scheme: — ^London  because  there 
was  there  a  strong  middle  class  to  take  possession  of 
the  eldership ;  Lancashire  because  a  strong  Puritan 
organisation  was  made  popular  by  the  presence  of  a 
strong  Epman  Catholic  element  in  the  population. 
55»«  ,  If,  however,  the  Dorset  Committee  Book  may  be 

andOie       trustcd   as  an  exponent  of   the  system  which  pre- 
oom-  vailed  in  the  rest  of  England — and  there  seems  no 

™*  reason  why  it  should  not — the  new  Church  organisa- 

tion outside  London  and  Lancashire  resembled  that 
of  the  Boot  and  Branch  Bill  far  more  than  that  of 
the  later  Parhamentary  Ordinances.  In  place  of  the 
lay  commissioners  of  that  Bill,  there  were  the  county 
committees.  These  committees  indeed  had  no  de- 
finite authority  to  govern  the  Church,  and  did  not 

^  See  espeoially  the  introduction  to  the  Minutes  to  the  Manchester 
Classes^  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  who  will, 
I  hope,  conduct  a  more  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  history  of  English 
Presbyterianism  than  is  possible  in  these  pages. 
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interfere  in  any  high-handed  fashion  unless  in  cases  in  ^lvi  " 
which  the  patronage  of  a  hving  was  under  sequestra-  — t^t^ 
tion.  Otherwise  patrons  still  presented  to  the  livings 
in  their  gift,  and  when  the  committee  assumed  the 
right  of  exercising  patronage  belonging  to  delinquents, 
it  appointed  the  candidate  most  acceptable  to  the 
parishioners,  subject  to  his  being  able  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  orthodoxy  and  good  conduct  from  three 
approved  ministers. 

With  the  Dorset  Committee  at  least  interference 
with  the  Church  went  little  farther.  In  the  course  of 
many  years  it  only  silenced  two  ministers,  one  for  ^^^,?^ 

J     J  J  ^  discipline. 

using  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  other  a  separatist  preacher  near  Weymouth, 
whom,  however,  it  only  ventured  to  meddle  with 
on  the  pretext  that  his  sermons  attracted  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  from  their  duties,  and  thus  exposed 
the  fortifications  to  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Public  worship  for  the  most  part  followed  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Directory,  but  of  internal  discipline 
in  the  parishes  themselves  there  is  no  trace,  a  fact  The 
which  goes  far  to  explain  the  ease  with  which  the  cieJgy  not 
country  at  large,  in  spite  of  occasional  ebullitions  of  abie!^^*^ 
feeling  when  maypoles  were  cut  down  and  Christmas 
sports  prohibited,  accepted  ecclesiastical  changes 
thorough  enough  in  other  times  to  set  every  county 
in  England  ablaze.  The  notion  that  Englishmen 
were  at  this  time  ardently  craving  for  relief  from  the 
Puritan  teaching  is  one  which  receives  no  countenance 
from  documentary  evidence.  If  they  were  ever  driven 
to  revolt  it  would  be  by  a  desire  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  taxes  or  to  free  themselves  from  military 
rule,  not  from  any  eagerness  to  change  the  Puritan 
doctrines  for  those  which  found  credence  amongst 
the  cultivated  divines  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles. 
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^^-  Whatever  their  motives  might  be,  the  gentry  of 

^^77^  both  parties  were  eventually  swept  into  the  current 
A  study  of  which  made  for  a  Eestoration.     Even  at  the  opening 
mtere°te     of  ^he  year  1647  influences  drawing  them  in  that 
desirable.    (Ji^ection  wcre   in  operation,   influences  which  will 
be  better  estimated  by  dropping  generalities  for  a 
time,  and  by  studying  the  particular  career  of  some 
personage  who  was  not  a  violent  partisan  of  one  side 
or  the  other. 
The  Happily  knowledge  of  this   sort,  though  rarely 

ciaydon      attainable,  is  offered  by  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence of  the  Vemeys  of  Ciaydon.     Since  the   death 
of  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  fell  at  Edgehill  with  the 
Character    Edug's  Standard  in  his  hands,  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Ealph 
Ralph        Verney,  had  become  the  head  of  the   family.     Sir 
Ealph  was  formed  after  the  best  model  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.     Critical  by  nature,  he  was,  till 
near  the  close  of  a  long  life,  the  opponent  of  every 
government  in  turn.     He  was  ahke  dissatisfied  with 
Laud,  with  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
with  Charles  11.  and  James  II.     At  last  in  extreme 
old  age  he  died,  politically  contented  as  a  member  of 
ParUament  under  William  and  Mary.     In  this   Sir 
Ealph  was  the  type  of  his  class  and  age.     His  own 
tender  and  self-reproachful  character  was  reflected  in 
his  melancholy  face.     In   1650,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  wrote  to  an  intimate 
friend  that  so  solemn  a  time  was  a  fitting  occasion  to 
A  youthful  search  into  the  faults  of  his  past  life.     Once  in  his 
youth,  he  confessed,  he  had  been  '  fond  of.  a  little 
face,'  but  the  tale  which  followed  was  far  from  being 
one  of  passion  or  sin.   The  *  little  face'  was  of  painted 
glass  in  a  church  window.     Slipping  out  in  the  dark 
from  the  house  in  which  he  was  then  staying,  the 
young  Ealph  had  mounted  a  ladder  and  carried  off^ 
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the  prize.     Years  afterwards  his  conscience  continued     xlvi' 
to  prick  him,  and  gave  him  no  rest  till  his  friend  "^gTT^ 
promised  to  visit  the  church  and  to  drop  two  shillings 
into  the  poor-box,  in  atonement  for  the  boyish  tlieft.^ 
So  delicate  a  conscience  could  ill  brook  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  public  life.     Sir  Ralph,  who  was  a  sir  Ralph 
member   of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  remained   at  covenaut. 
Westminster  when  his  father  joined  the  King.     In 
1643,  in  consequence  of  some  religious  scruple,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  he  refused  to  take 
the  Covenant.     Having  no  sympathy  with  Eoyalism 
he  also  refused  to  join  the  King,  and  betook  himself 
with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  three  children  to  Rouen, 
from  which  place  he  afterwards   removed  to  Blois. 
The  rental  of  his  estates  miffht  seem  to  be  enough  ?*^ 

o  ^  o       income. 

to  secure  him  a  comfortable  living,  as  from  his 
Buckinghamshire  property  alone  he  received  slightly 
more  than  i  ,000/.  a  year,-  and  he  had  also  property 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  the  additional  income 
from  which  sufficed  at  a  later  date,  even  after  some 
of  these  lands  had  been  sold,  to  raise  his  total  income 
to  more  than  1,500/.*'^ 

His  estates,  considerable  according  to  the  reckon-  His  estates 
mg  of  those  days,  were,  however,  not  only  heavily  bered. 
mortgaged  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  by  his  father 
during  his   life  at  Court,  but   were  burdened   with 
rent-charges  ^  payable  to  his  three  brothers  and  five 

'  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Dr.  Denton,  June  2,  1650,  Vemey  MSS,  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  artistic  weakness  of  the  age  that  Sir  Ralph  adds 
that  the  glass  was  but  a  tri£e,  and  that  he  could  have  had  a  piece  of 
white  glass  put  in  for  twopence.  In  letters  written  during  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  has  no  admiration  to  bestow  on  anything  except  a  certain 
grotto  at  Rome. 

'  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Compounding, 
68. 

*  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Mrs.  Isham,  Aug.  22,  1655,  Vemey  MSS. 

*  This  is  not  literally  accurate,  as  the  income  of  two  sisters  was 
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1643 


He  pawns 
his  plate. 


He  has  a 
doable  pro- 
tection. 


unmarried  sisters,  one  sister  only  having  been  married 
before  his  father's  death.  After  these  payments  had 
been  disbursed,  the  amount  left  to  himself  was  but 
small  even  in  good  times,  and  when  times  were  hard 
it  threatened  to  disappear  altogether.  What  was 
worse,  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  most  part  agreed 
in  considering  his  purse  inexhaustible,  and  were  con- 
stantly applying  to  him  for  additions  to  their  scanty 
incomes,  40/.  having  been  according  to  his  father's 
disposal  of  his  property  the  allowance  of  each  of 
the  sons  and  20Z.  of  each  of  the  daughters. 

Accordingly,  Sir  Ealph  had  been  forced  to  pawn 
his  plate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to 
France.^  Before  many  months  passed  he  is  found 
complaining  that  he  has  had  to  make  up  the  income 
of  his  sister  Susan  to  40/.  "  Would  to  God,"  he 
writes,  "  every  one  of  my  children  were  sure  of  40^. 
a  year  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  I  should 
sleep  much  the  quieter,  I  assure  you.  Certainly  if 
the  taxes,  the  fall  of  rents,  and  other  unavoidable 
losses,  together  with  how  many  depend  upon  me, 
were  well  considered,  it  would  appear  a  more  liberal 
allowance  than  I  perceive  she  deems  it."  ^ 

In  one  respect  Sir  Ealph  was  more  fortunate  than 
his  neighbours.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
obtained  a  letter  of  protection  for  Claydon  from  the 
Earl  of  Essex  on  account  of  his  own  adoption  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  and  another  from  Kupert  on 
account  of  his  father's  services  to  the  King  and  his 


charged  on  the  alnage  revenue  assigned  to  Sir  Edmund  as  security 
for  I  ,oooZ.  paid  by  him  to  the  Privy  Councillor's  Loan  (see  Hist,  of 
Eng.  1 603- 1 642,  ix.  76).  As,  however,  this  security  was  not  now 
available,  Sir  Halph  paid  the  income  of  his  sisters  out  of  his  own 
estate,  thus  practically  converting  the  burden  into  a  rent-charge. 
*  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Edmund  Verney,  Nov.  1643.  Vemey  MS8, 
^  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Dorothy  Leke,  May  ~,  1644.    lb. 
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death   at  Edgehill.     Hoping,  accordingly,  that  his     j^^; 
house  would  be  safe  from  plunderers  to  whichever      j^- 
side  they  belonged.  Sir  Ealph  offered  it  as  a  refuge  to  ciaydon  a 
any  of  his  five  unmarried  sisters  who  might  be  unable  tm^l^r 
to  find  a  home  with  other  relatives.     It  was  but  a  "*'®"' 
poor  retreat  at  the  best  for  young  girls  in  time  of 
war,  with  no  woman  of  their  own  rank  to  guide  their 
steps. 

In  the  summer  of  1 644  four  of  Sir  Ealph's  sisters  ^^3  ^y 
were  at  Ciaydon.  Two  of  these,  Susan  and  Penelope  a*  ciaydon. 
^-or,  to  give  them  the  names  by  which  they  were 
invariably  known  amongst  their  friends.  Sue  and 
Pen — ^were  young  women,  whilst  the  other  two, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  still  children.  With  them 
was  Sir  Ealph's  youngest  son,  John,  a  child  in 
weak  health.  The  remaining  unmarried  sister  Mar- 
garet, or  Peg,  had  for  the  time  found  a  home  else- 
where. 

Sue  and  Pen  at  this  time  kept  up  a  constant  ^**^,°' 
correspondence  with  their  brother  abroad.  In  their  Pen- 
letters  is  never  to  be  found  any  appreciation  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  struggle  raging  around  them,  nor 
is  there  any  sign  of  their  possessing  any  kind  of  in- 
tellectual interest.  Their  minds  are  entirely  occupied 
with  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  and  they  fill  the 
sheets  which  they  despatch  with  querulous  com- 
plaints now  of  one  person,  now  of  another.  Pen  is 
vexed  because  the  nurse  of  her  Uttle  nephew  refuses 
to  act  also  as  lady's  maid  to  herself  and  to  comb  her 
hair.  Sue  is  out  of  temper  because  Mrs.  Alcock, 
Sir  Ralph's  housekeeper,  expects  her  to  pay  25Z.  a 
year  out  of  the  40I.  which  was  now  her  income  for 
her  *  diet,  and  half  a  maid's,'  besides  requiring  her  to 
find  *  firing,  candles,  and  soap '  at  her  own  expense. 
Sir  Salph  had  as  little  comfort  from  his  brothers  as 
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CHAP,  from  his  sisters.  Tom,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was 
^ — ^-— "  in  the  course  of  a  long  hfe  guilty  of  every  villainy 
short  of  murder,  and  was  constantly  dunning  Sir 
Ealph  for  money  in  the  most  sanctimonious  language. 
Henry,  the  next,  was  a  cold-hearted  man  of  the 
world ;  whilst  the  youngest,  the  chivalrous  and  affec- 
tionate Edmund,  was  fighting  on  the  Bang's  side, 
and,  by  some  mischance,  his  letters,  full  of  the 
tenderest  feeling,  miscarried,^  leaving  Sir  Ealph  under 
the  impression  that  his  best-loved  brother  was  as 
heartless  as  the  rest. 

1643  The   fortune    of    war,    too,   played    sad    havoc 
^jsesby    g^j^Qj^ggi-  ^Y^Q  Verney  kindred.     Towards  the  end  of 

1643,  Hillesdon  House,  hard  by  Claydon,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Ealph's  Eoyalist  cousin.  Sir  Alexander 
Denton,  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  and  burnt  to  the 
ground,  Sir  Alexander  himself  being  lodged  in  the 

1644  Tower.  In  1644  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Alexander,  John 
Denton,  was  killed  in  a  fight  near  Abingdon.  "I 
think,"  wrote  Mrs.  Isham,  an  aunt  of  Sir  Ealph  and 
Sir  Alexander,  "  if  these  times  hold  there  will  be  no 
men  left  for  women."  ^ 

Matters,  however,  had  not  reached  that  stage  as 
A  marriage  yct.  A  Eoyalist,  Colouel  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the 
To^r.  Hillesdon  prisoners  transferred  to  the  Tower,  em- 
ployed his  enforced  leisure  in  courting  Sir  Alexander's 
daughter.  The  couple  were  married,  and  soon  after 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed  Smith  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape.  Suspicion  of  having  aided  in 
his  evasion  fell  not  only  on  his  young  wife,  but  also 
on  Mrs.  Isham,  who  lived  in  London,  and  in  this 
suspicion  Sue  Verney,  who  was  visiting  her  aunt  at 
the  time,  was  unfortunately  involved.     The  charge, 

*  See  vol.  i.  5. 

*  Mrs.  Isham  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Aug.  15,  Verney  MS 8. 
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however,  could  not  be  substantiated  against  any  one     ^y^' 
of  the  three  ladies,  and  after  a  week's  imprisonment  ^"  /  -' 
they  were  all  released.     Imprisonment  in  those  days  sue's 
was  expensive  as  well  as  unpleasant.     The  houses  ^nt.*^**' 
which  had  been  occupied  by  persons  arrested  were 
usually  ransacked    by   constables   in   the    hope   of 
finding  evidence  against  them,  and  property  was  apt 
to  disappear  in  the  process.     "  I  lost,"  wrote  Sue  to 
her  brother,  "  almost  all  my  linen,  and  the  best  of  it 
new,  so  I  have  not  any  left  that  is  fit  to  wear."  ^ 

Once  more  Mrs.  Isham's  melancholy  forebodings  ^J^^nf^t. 
were  falsified.  Sue  had  before  long  more  pleasing 
tidings  to  impart.  "  My  brother  Thomas,"  she  wrote 
in  November  1 644,  "  has  wished  me  to  a  gentleman 
which  has  a  very  good  fortune  for  me,  for  he  has  at 
the  least  300Z.  a  year."  All  the  Verney  sisters  were 
Eoyalists,  and  Sue,  therefore,  was  careful  to  add  that 
if  the  gentleman  had  not  been  on  the  King's  side,  she 
would  'not  think  of  it.'  He  was,  it  appeared,  a 
widower  without  children,  so  that  the  match  was  in 
every  way  desirable.  Unfortunately  he  was  at  the 
time  '  a  prisoner  for  his  sovereign.'  Before  long, 
however,  it  came  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  John 
Alport,  the  gentleman  in  question,  was  confined  as  a 
debtor  in  the  Fleet.  Being  a  good-natured,  weak 
man,  he  had  become  security  for  a  friend,  who  had 
allowed  the  burden  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders  rather 
than  on  his  own.^ 

Tom*8  activity  in   match-making  was  doubtless      164s 

__•'_,.  .  ?  Pen's  en- 

not  unrewarded,  and  his  next  achievement  was  to  gagement. 
find  a  suitor  for  Pen,  a  certain  Mr.  Thome,  who  was 
also  a  widower,  but  whose  estate  was  worth  as  much 
as  500I.  a  year.     Henry  Verney,  who  also  interested 

^  Sue  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Oct.  ?,  Verney  MS8, 
'  Sue  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Nov.  6.  lb. 
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^^^'  himself  in  the  affair,  wrote  to  Sir  Ealph,  who  was,  of 
course,  expected  to  find  portions  for  the  two  girls, 
that  Thome  is  deeply  in  love  with  Pen,  and  '  presents 
her  daily  both  with  his  purse  and  person.'  ^  Then 
ensued  the  usual  wrangle  over  the  settlements,  which, 
in  time  of  peace,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a 
compromise.  As  it  was,  Thome  stood  to  his  de- 
mands. He  must  have  the  interest  of  i,oooZ.  and 
good  security  for  the  capital.  Sir  Ealph  offered  an 
allowance  of  50Z.  a  year  to  his  sister.  Thome  in- 
sisted on  an  engagement  to  make  over  land  worth 
[..  i,oooi.  within  three  years  of  the  mairiage.  Sir  Ealph, 

heavily  indebted  and  harassed  by  claims  on  every  side, 

declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and  the  ardent  lover 

memLt    ^^ok^  off  ^he  engagement.   Some  years  afterwards  Pen 

broken       married  one  of  her  Denton  cousins  without  anv  settle- 

Ou.  »' 

ment  at  all.     Her  husband,  who  was  given  to  drink, 
had  before  marriage  promised  to  abandon  his  bad 
habits  if  she  would  accept  him,  a  promise  which,  it 
need  not  be  said,  was  not  strictly  observed. 
Sue's  cor-  In  Sue's  case  there  were  somewhat  similar  diffi- 

ence.  culties.  She  was  constantly  flinging  her  poverty  and 
her  thriftiness  in  her  brother's  face.  On  March  6, 
1645,  she  wrote  that  she  had  but  one  gown,  of  'very 
coarse  stuff*,  which  had  cost  her  *  but  forty  shillings, 
tailor's  bill  and  all.'  The  greater  part  of  her  ward- 
robe, she  again  complained,  had  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  her  imprisonment.  "  I  was  left,"  she  declared, 
"  so  bare  in  shifts  that  I  was  fain  to  wear  my  Aunt 
Isham's,  whilst  ^  I  could  make  some  very  coarse  ones, 
for  fine  I  could  not  buy,  and  I  never  ware  any  so  bad 
in  all  my  life."  ^     Then  followed  long  pleadings  for 


^  The  correspondence  on  this  affair  is  too  voluminous  for  special 
quotations.  ^  ue.  until. 

'  Sue  Vemey  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  March  16.     Vemey  MSS. 
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money.   Sir  Balph  did  his  utmost  this  time,  even  offer-     xlvi' 
ing  land  as  security  if  a  loan  could  be  raised  upon  it.   '     j-" 
His  father's  half-brother,  Sir  John   Leke,  wrote  in  Difficulty 
July  1645,  just  after  Naseby  had  been  fought,  and  mo^^ 
when,  therefore,  the  worst  stress  of  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  that  one  of  his  friends  might   possibly  be 
induced  to  lend,  but  his  name  was  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, '  so  jealous  are  they  of  discovery,  for  no  man 
must  be  known  to  have  money.'  ^ 

On  his  side,  Sir  Ralph  pleaded  the  diflBculty  of  sir  Ralph 
giving  security  that  would  be  considered  satisfactory  ISedT^'^ 
in  the  City.     "  It  is  true,"  he  wrote,  ''  my  estate  at 
present  lies  ...  in  the  midst  of  troubles.   I  have  no 
remedy  for  that.    Were  it  in  my  power  to  remove  it, 
I  would  soon  place  it  in  the  midst  of  Cheapside  to 
encourage  the  moneyed  citizens  to  lend  upon  it."^ 
In  a  little  less  than  two  years  he  had  received  but 
90/.  out  of  which  to  meet  his  own  family  expenses. 
"  Losses,    taxes,   brothers,   sisters,   and    some   little 
interest  hath  swallowed  up  the  rest,  and  yet  I  am 
railed  at   beyond   measure."  ^      Finally,  in   August      1646 
1646,  Sue  was  married  to  John  Alport,  and  spent  her  marriage, 
honeymoon  happily  in  the  Fleet  prison. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  Verney  family  that  th^  An  oflfer 
pressure  of  the  times  fell.  "  I  have  lately  received 
your  letter,"  wrote  another  young  lady  to  her  suitor, 
"  by  which  I  perceive  you  have  received  mine,  wherein 
I  sent  you  my  full  and  instant  resolution  concerning 
the  disposal  of  myself.  I  will  never  do  it  without  the 
consent  of  my  mother,  by  whom  I  must  in  duty  be 
advised ;  and,  though  I  were  never  so  free  and  at  my 
own  disposing,  I  will  in  no  sort  engage  myself  in  the 

*  Sir  J.  Leke  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  July  3.     Verney  MBS. 
'  Sir  R.  Verney  to  Sir  J.  Leke,  Aug.  11.    lb, 
'  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Dr.  Denton,  Sept.  3.    lb. 
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^^^*     way  of  marriage  without  her  free  consent.     Besides, 

jg        these  distracted  times  afiright  me  from  thinking  of 

marriage,  and  the  rather  because  I  conceive  that  all 

men's  estates  are  very  desperate,  for  aught  that  I  can 

ji  hear;  and  whereas  you  desired  me  to  make  inquiry 

of  you  and  your  estate,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  you  have 
at  all ;  and  I  would  have  you  know,  without  an  estate 
I  will  neither  marry  you  nor  no  man  living,  and  such 
as  my  friends  will  like  of.  This  is  my  resolution,  and 
the  reason  why  I  deal  so  plainly  with  you  is  this : 
you  have  made  so  great  professions  of  your  affections 
in  your  letters  to  me,  for  which  I  must  needs  return 
you  many  thanks."  ^ 

'  These  distracted  times '  form  the  burthen  of 
well  nigh  every  letter  in  this  vast  correspondence. 
Cary  ^  Qu  uoue  did  the  sorrow  fall  more  heavily  than  Gary, 
marriage,  the  Only  One  of  Ealph's  sisters  who  was  married  in 
her  father's  lifetime.  Her  husband  was  Thomas 
Gardiner,  the  son  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  of 
Cuddesdon,  who  had  been  Recorder  of  London,  and 
Charles's  candidate  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  By  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  in 
those  days,  the  young  couple  were  to  Uve  in  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  Between  Cary  and 
her  mother-in-law  there  was  constant  bickering,  but 
her  husband's  kindness  compensated  for  the  discom- 
fort. When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  took  service 
in  the  Bang's  army,  and  so  distinguished  himself  at 
the  relief  of  Newark,  that  Eupert  chose  him  to 
bear  to  the  King  the  tidings  of  victory.  Charles 
knighted  him  on  his  arrival,  and  everything  seemed 
to  mark  him  out  for  a  distinguished  career ;  but  in 
1645  ^^  ^^  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  his  young 
widow,  who  was  in  immediate  expectation  of  becom- 

*  Mary  Villiers  to  Col.  Busbridge,  Aug.  23.     Vemey  MS8. 
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ing  a  mother,  was  thrust  without  a  penny  upon  the     xlvl* 
•  house  of  her  father-in-law,  and  thrown  for  support  on      ^^ 
the  slender  resources  of  her  brother. 

Sir  Ealph  was  personally  in  trouble  enough.     On  sir^L^iyh 
September  22,  1645,  he  was  expelled  the  House  for  thTHoase, 
absenting  himself  from  his  duties  as  a  member.     His 
sensitive  mind  felt  the  sentence  as  a  bitter  trial.     "  I 
received,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Eoger  Burgoyne, 
who  had  informed  him  of  his  misfortune,  **  your  most 
sad  letter  .  .  .  which  I  confess-  brought  me  tidings 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  inexpressible  afflic- 
tions that  ever  yet  befel  me,  for  which  my  soul  shall 
mourn  in  secret."  ^    One  thing  alone  was  clear  to  him. 
He  could  not  soil  his  conscience  by  taking  the  Cove- 
nant, even  to  avoid  beggary  itself.     He  soon  learnt  ^^^4^^^^ 
that  beggary  was  impending.     Though  his  only  fault  ^^^ 
was  absence  from  Parliament,  and  though  he  had  Son" 
never  even  breathed  a  word  in  the  King's  favour,  the 
sequestration  of  his  estate  was  talked  of  at  West- 
minster.    It  was  no  mere  question  of  a  composition 
which  would  have  compelled  him  to  sell  a  portion  of 
his  estate  to  save  the  rest.     No  one  was  admitted  to 
compound  till  he  had  first  taken  the  Covenant,  and  the 
Covenant  Sir  Ealph  would  not  take.     Months,  how- 
ever, passed  by  without  news  of  the  dreaded  sentence,     . 
and  during  this  long  period  of  suspense,  fear  alter- 
nated with  hope.    It  was  not  until  October  14,  1646,  ciaydin 
that  Claydon  was  actually  sequestered.  ^^^' 

Though  the   story  of  the   Verneys   is   but  the  The  story 
story  of    a  single   family,   it   is   a   sample   of  the  vemeys 
miseries  weighing  on  many  hearts,  which  combined  *  *^p^®- 
to  produce  an  ardent  longing  for  peace  as  the  only 
possible  relief. 

*  Sir  R.  Vemey  to  Sir  R.  Burgoyne,  Oct.  10,  Vemey  MSS,;  C.J, 
iv.  282. 
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CHAP. 
XLVII. 

764^ 

Feb.  3. 
TbeKiDg 
sets  out  for 
Holmby. 

Feb.  7. 
Touching 
for  the 
King's  evil. 


A  hearty 
welcome. 


Feb.  13. 
Fairfax 
meets 
Charles. 


Charles 
in  North- 
ampton- 
shire. 


On  February  3, 1647,  Charles  set  out  from  Newcastle, 
travelling  to  Holmby  House  by  easy  stages,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Commissioners  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. At  Eipon  he  touched  for  the  King's  evil.  As 
he  approached  Leeds,  the  road,  for  about  two  miles, 
was  crowded  with  persons  who  had  ostensibly  come 
to  be  restored  to  health  by  his  wonder-working  hands, 
but  who  were  for  the  most  part  attracted  by  curiosity.^ 
Curiosity  easily  passed  into  enthusiasm.  Boyalism 
had  gained  favour  in  the  North  during  the  Scottish 
occupation,  and  wherever  the  King  passed  bells  were 
rung  and  every  sign  of  rejoicing  was  shown.  When 
he  drew  near  Nottingham,  Fairfax  rode  out  to  meet 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  kissed  his  hand. 
"  The  General,"  said  Charles  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, "  is  a  man  of  honour.  He  hath  been  faithful 
to  his  trust,  and  kept  his  word  with  me."^  Some 
thought  of  the  lip-service  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
doubtless  rose  in  Charles's  mind  as  he  spoke,  but 
everything  that  he  witnessed  on  his  journey  con- 
tributed to  put  him  in  a  good  humour.  Even  in 
Puritan  Northamptonshire  hundreds  of  the  gentry 
appeared  to  escort  him,  and  in  Northampton  itself 

*  The  Conimissioners  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb. 
3,  9.    L./.  viii.  713 ;  ix.  6. 

-  The  King's  Majesty's  Speech^  E.  ^77^  12. 
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bells  were  rung  and  guns  fired  in  his  honour.   Wher-    x?ra! 
ever  he  showed  himself  he  was  greeted  with  shouts      ^^  - 
of  "God  bless  your  Majesty!"     When  he  reached    Feb.  16. 
Holmby,  though  still  practically  a  captive^  he  fancied  homS^^ 
his  cause  half  won,  and  was  in  excellent  spirits.^  Expian*. 

In  truth,  the  welcome  accorded  to  Charles  was  poouiar 
very  similar  to  that  which  had  deluded  him  on  his 
return  from  Scotland  in  1641.  His  subjects  were  sick 
of  heavy  taxation,  of  the  continual  existence  of  an 
army  which  made  taxation  necessary,  and  of  the  yoke 
of  the  County  Committees ;  but  they  were  not  yet  in 
a  mood  to  cast  themselves  unreservedly  at  his  feet. 
"  No  man  knows,"  was  the  burden  of  a  letter  from 
Northampton,  "  what  a  bondage  it  is  to  be  under  the 
power  of  an  army,  but  they  that  feel  it."  To  settle  the 
Church — that  is  to  say,  to  estabUsh  Presbyterianism ; 
to  defend  the  King  from  libellers,  and  to  put  down  the 
committee-men,  were,  according  to  a  lively  rhymester, 
all  the  steps  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  ^^^ 
consolidation  of  peace.-  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  f^^^^^ 
gamer  in  the  results  of  the  war  and  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  religious  and  political  institutions 
which  had  grown  up  during  its  course  if  there  was 
to  be  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  government. 
If  the  King  refused  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  the  outlook  would  indeed 
be  gloomy.  Distractions  of  every  kind  would  be  mul- 
tiplied as  each  section  of  the  community  strove  to 
embody  in  new  constitutional  forms  its  own  views  of 
that  which  was  necessary  or  desirable.  It  was  the 
reluctance  to  face  this  danger  of  drifting  into  anarchy 
which  led  each  party  in  turn  to  make  efforts  to 
win  Charles   over  to  its  side,  whilst  Charles's  per- 

*  The  King's  Majesty's  Propositions,  E.  377,  16. 

'  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  373,  20;  Time's  Whirligig,  E.  374,  10. 
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f  XLvn     sistency  in  abiding  by  his  own  ideals  was  to  render 

i  "^47^  every  one  of  these  efforts  futile, 

i  Jan.  Already,  before  Charles  set  out  from  Newcastle, 

';  Pr^by-      ^^^  leading  Presbyterian  Peers,  Warwick,  Holland, 

I  negotia-      ^^^  Manchester,  combined  with  Northumberland,  who 

:  ^^^^'         represented  the  less  thoroughgoing  Independents,  to 

•  trace  out  the  lines  of  a  pacification  which  would,  as 

they  hoped,  be  less  objectionable  to  the  King  than 
the  propositions  offered  to  him  in  the  preceding  year. 
They  took  for  the  basis  of  their  scheme  the  conces- 
sion of  Presbyterianism  for  three  years  which  Charles 
himself  had  suggested  in  September,^  but  which  he 
had  in  his  private  correspondence  explained  to  be  a 
contrivance  by  wliich  he  hoped  to  gain  the  ultimate 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  According  to  the 
proposals  now  made  Charles  was  to  concede  Presby- 
terianism for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  ten, 
whilst  he  would  no  longer  be  asked  to  sign  the 
Covenant.  On  his  acceptance  of  these  conditions, 
he  was  to  be  invited  to  come  to  Theobalds,  or  to 
some  other  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London.  BeUievre,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
consultations  in  wliich  this  plan  was  concocted, 
engaged  to  forward  it  to  Henrietta  Maria,  in  order 
that,  if  she  approved  of  it,  she  might  transmit  it  to 
her  husband.^ 
The  Pros-  That  the  Presbyterian  leaders  should  thus  have 

swallow  swallowed  Charles's  bait  was  a  matter  of  capital  im- 
portance.  It  was  by  their  acceptance  of  his  terms 
that  their  coahtion  with  the  Eoyalists,  which  almost 
restored  him  to  the  throne  in  1648,  and  which 
actually  restored  his  son  in  1 660,  was  rendered  pos- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  552. 

'  Bellifevre  to  Mazarin,  J.*"",  B.O.   Transcripts,     Memorandum 
sent  to  Mazarin,  Constitutional  Documents ^  226. 
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sible.  In  so  doing  they  had  fallen  back  on  the  x]^n' 
natural  basis  of  Parliamentary  statesmanship,  a  ^^  ^ 
readiness  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  a  behef  that 
in  the  long  run  progress  is  attainable  through  the 
higgling  of  the  political  market.  They  calculated 
that  before  the  three  years  had  expired  some  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  come  to  satisfactory  both  to 
the  King  and  to  themselves.  Their  greatest  error 
was  their  failure  to  realise  that  in  Charles  they  had 
to  do  with  a  man  who  regarded  any  possible  com 
promise  merely  as  a  half-way  house  to  the  complete 
realisation  of  his  own  ideas,  and  that  as  long  as 
they  left  to  him  th€  negative  voice,  he  could  reject 
any  Bills  presented  to  him,  and  so  could  by  his 
mere  silence  restore  Episcopacy,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  to  the  legal  position  which  it  held  in  the 
summer  of  1 64 1 . 

There  was   certainly  nothing   in   the    language  chwieB? 
which  at  this  time  escaped  Charles's  Ups  to  render  unguarded 

"'■,"'■,  language. 

it  probable  that  he  would  yield  on  any  important 
point.  On  February  10  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  attendance  upon  him  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  openly  that,  if  he 
had  but  patience  for  six  months,  things  would  be  in 
such  confusion  that  he  would  obtain  his  ends  without 
trouble.^  A  letter  was  intercepted  in  which  Charles 
himself  wrote  to  an  old  Cavalier,  bidding  him  to  keep 
himself  in  readiness  and  reminding  him  that  there 
were  still  many  honest  men  in  England.  So  alarming 
were  these  revelations  that  when  BeUievre  visited  the  BeUib™ 

in  the  City. 

^  "  Qu'il  est  certain  qu*ayant  patience  six  mois  tontes  choses  se 
brotiilleront,  en  sorte  que  ses  afifaires  se  feront  sans  qu*il  s'en  mesle." 
Belli^vre  ascribes  this  letter  to  a  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  but 
there  was  no  Mildmay  amongst  the  commissioners. 
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City  on  the  12th  with  the  object  of  urging  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Presbyterian  scheme,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations contained  in  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Queen,  he  found  all  doors  closed  against 
him.  Peace,  he  wrote  to  Mazarin,  was  desired  by  the 
Royahsts  above  all  other  things,  but  it  was  now  the 
general  opinion  that  Charles  did  not  wish  for  peace.^ 

Nor  were  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  more 
conciUatory  than  their  bretl^ren  in  the  City.  On 
February  9  the  Commons  ordered  that  the  Com- 
munion plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  should  be  melted 
down  and  transformed  into  a  dinner  service  for  the 
King's  use.*^  On  March  2  they  declined  to  provide  a 
household  for  him,  apparently  to  indicate  that  he 
was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  King  till  he  had  accepted 
the  Parliamentary  tenns.'  On  the  8th  the  Lords 
took  the  initiative  in  refusing  his  request  to  be 
allowed  his  own  chaplains,  a  request  which  Charles 
had  hoped  to  make  palatable  by  the  specious  plea 
that  he  needed  their  advice  upon  any  proposals  which 
might  be  made  to  him  for  the  alteration  of  religion.* 
"  I  wish,"  said  Marten  audaciously,  when  the  vote  of 
the  Lords  was  brought  down  to  the  other  House,  "  the 
King  may  have  two  chaplains,  as  I  desire  to  prepare 
him  for  heaven."  *  The  Commons  taking  no  notice  of 
this  outrageous  argument  concurred  with  the  Lords. 

Both  Houses,  in  fact,  were  now  controlled  by  a 
Presbyterian  majority;  a  considerable  number  of 
members  who  had  previously  voted  with  the  Li- 
dependents  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  Scots,  swinging 
round  to  the  Presbyterians  as  soon  as  that  object 


*  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  Feb.  J§.    R.O,  Transcripts. 

^  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add,  MSS.  31,  116,  fol.  301. 

'  C.J,  V.  102.  ^  L,J,  ix.  68,  69. 

^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  March  18,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,472. 
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had  been  gained.     The  new  majority,  however,  had     xSral 
no  easy  task  before  it.     Its  leaders,  Holies,  Stapleton  "^TT^ 
and  the  others,  were  men  of  no  special  ability,  and 
were  hardly  likely   to  succeed   in   persuading   the  ^j^^-Tit*" 
King  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary 
control.     The   problem  with  which  they  were   im- 
mediately confronted  was  scarcely  less  difficult.     The 
nation  was  crying  out  for  a  diminution  of  taxation, 
and  no  diminution  of  taxation  was  possible  without 
a  complete  or  partial  disbandment  of  the  army. 

On  February  1 5  there  was  a  demonstration  of  ^^^-  »s- 
popular  feeling  serious  enough  to  startle  Parliament  smithfieid. 
into  immediate  financial  action.     A  man  who  had 
purchased  an  ox  at  Smithfieid  refused  to  pay  the 
excise.     The  bystanders  took  his  part,  and  in  the 
tumult  which  ensued  the  collectors  were  cudgelled, 
their  office  burnt  down,  their  books  torn,  and  80/. 
scattered  or  carried   off.     It  required  the   personal 
intervention  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  to  quell 
the   disturbance.^      The  Presbyterians   were   ready 
enough  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  riot. 
On  the  next  day  they  welcomed  a  petition  from  Suffolk  a^^^JiI' 
asking   for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  as  p^'i^ioj*- 
the  national  religion,  the  suppression  of  an  accursed 
toleration,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army.^    Be- 
fore long  the  example  of  Suffolk  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  other  Associated  Counties. 

On  February    18  the   Presbyterian   scheme   for    Feb.  is. 
dealing  with  the  army  was  brought  forward  in  the  for  SS^ 
Commons.     It  was  first  proposed  that  6,600  horse  5lihe**°" 
and  dragoons  should  be  maintained  in  England,  and  "™^" 
as  this  motion  only  involved  the  reduction  of  the 
existing  force  by  400,'  it  was  agreed  to  without  a 

*  TJie  Weekly  Account,  E.  377,  3-  '^  L.J.  ix.  18. 

'  There  were  7,cxx)  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  New  Model. 
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division.  The  first  serious  conflict  came  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  Presbyterians,  by  a  majority 
of  only  10,^  carried  a  resolution  that,  except  in 
garrisons,  no  infantry  should  be  kept  in  pay  in 
England.2 

The  plan  thus  adopted  was  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  not  without  its  merits.  The  cavalry, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  an  army  to  train  and  dis- 
cipline, was  to  be  preserved  almost  intact.  Cavalry, 
however,  without  the  co-operation  of  infantry  was 
helpless  in  a  campaign,  and  the  only  infantry  on  which 
such  a  force  could  rely  would  be  the  trained  bands, 
which,  composed  as  they  were  of  civilians  sununoned 
from  their  daily  occupations  for  temporary  service, 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  military  despotism.  The  whole  organisation  of  the 
country  would  be  of  a  piece.  As  in  the  State  Parlia- 
ment was  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Crown,  and  in 
the  Church  the  lay  elders  were  to  act  as  a  check  on 
the  ministers,  so  in  the  army  the  civilian  infantry 
were  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  professional  cavalry. 
It  is  imdeniable  that  a  certain  unity  of  idea  pervaded 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 

The  only  difficulty  remaining  was  to  dispose  of 
the  existing  infantry,  and  on  the  20th  a  letter  from 
Ormond  *  ofiered  a  means  of  bringing  the  intended 
disbandment  within  moderate  limits.  Ormond,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  had  at  last  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  his  choice  between  the  Papal  Nuncio 
and  the  English  Parliament.*  On  January  16  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  refused  longer  to  support  the  1,425 
men  who  formed  the  only  effective  force  remaining 


»  158  to  148. 
'  CJ.  V.  91. 


^  C.J.  V.  90,  91. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  576. 
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under  his  command.^     For  a  few  days  he  continued     xSvn 
to  make  head  against  this  sea  of  troubles,  but  on  "T^T^ 
February  6  he   abandoned  hope,  and,  waiving  his     peb.6. 
former  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  S^gu?" 
leave  Dublin  till  the  King's  consent  had  been  obtained,*^  ^4®'  ^' 
he  offered  to  surrender  the  Lord  Lieutenantship  to 
the  English  Parliament  without  any  other  conditions 
than  those  necessary  to  secure  his  own  personal  good 
treatment.'     From   the  despatch  in  which  Ormond 
announced  his   resolution,  the  Houses  learnt   that 
the  burden  of  the  war  in  Ireland  would  henceforth  Prospect  of 

employ- 

fall  on  their  shoulders,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  ment  for 

^  lift 

to  offer  service  in  Ireland  to  those  soldiers  of  the  EngiiBh 
New  Model  who  were  unwilling  to  return  to   civil 
life. 

Before  shaping  out  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  English 
Ireland,  the  House  completed  its  scheme  for  the  mili-  tiona  to 
tary  establishment  in  England.     It  was  agreed  that,  moiuhed. 
with  some   stated  exceptions,  the  existing  fortifica- 
tions should  be  demolished.     Walled  towns  were  to 
be  rendered  easily  accessible,  whilst  actual  fortresses, 
like  Ashby  and  Donnington,  were  to  be  so  dealt  with 
as  to  leave  no  more  than  picturesque  ruins  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future    generations.     The   fewer  the 
defensible  positions  left,  the  less  numerous  would  be 
the  garrisons  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  the  more  difficult 
would   it  be  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  central 
government. 

Whatever  merits  the  plan  of  the  Presbyterians 
may  have  had,  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  army 
was  most  inopportune.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
thought  that,  with  the   nation   on  their  side,  they 

'  Lambert  to  Ormond,  Jan.  i6 ;  Petition  of  the  Citizens  of  Dublin, 
Jan.  i6,  Carte  M8S.  fol.  145,  149. 

'^  See  vol.  ii.  546.  '  L.J.  ix.  29. 
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could  afford  to  treat  the  amiy  with  contempt.  On 
March  4  the  Lords,  acting  as  though  it  were  a  light 
thing  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  in  the 
ranks,  rejected  an  Ordinance  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  assessment  on  which  the  payment 
of  the  troops  depended.^  This  vote  proved  to  be 
only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  blunders.  On  the 
6th  the  Lords  followed  up  their  mistake  by  for- 
bidding Fairfax  to  quarter  his  troops  in  the  Eastern 
Association,  as  though  they  were  anxious  to  reserve 
a  space  in  which  a  new  force  might  be  brought 
into  existence  to  hold  head  against  the  existing 
army.- 

In  the  Commons  the  conduct  of  the  Presbvterian 
leaders  was  equally  provocative.  On  the  5th  they 
attempted  to  oust  Fairfax  from  the  command  of  the 
horse  and  dragoons,  which  were  henceforth  to  con- 
stitute the  regular  army;  but  at  this  point  their 
followers  broke  away  from  them  and  frustrated 
their  plans.  On  the  6th  a  letter  reached  the  House 
in  which  Fairfax,  with  everj'  expression  of  good- 
will, offered  to  co- operate  with  Parliament  in  de- 
spatching troops  to  Ireland.  On  this  the  Commons 
proceeded  to  fix  the  numbers  of  the  new  Irish 
army.  It  was  to  consist  of  8,400  foot,  1,200  dra- 
goons, and  3,000  horse,  making  in  all  a  force  of 
12,600  men.  A  further  vote  decided  that  this 
whole  body  of  horse  and  foot  should  be  formed  out 
of  the  army  under  Fairfax.^  There  would  thus  re- 
main for  disbandment  about  6,000  foot.*     As,  how- 


1  LJ,  ix.  57.  '  Ih,  ix.  66.  ^  CJ.  v.  107. 

*  The  number  of  foot  orijjinally  in  the  New  Model  was  14.000.  As 
8,400  were  wanted  for  Ireland,  there  would  remain  5,600.  As,  however, 
the  army  waR  now  sliglitly  increased  (Whitacre's  Diary,  Add,  M8S. 
31,  1 16,  fol.  306),  the  number  of  foot  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  6,000. 
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ever,  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  on     xlvFi 
the   look-out  for  recruits,  and  as  it  was  probable  ' — r- — 
that  many  of  the   men  desired  to  return   to  their  Effect  of 
homes,  the  number  of  foot  soldiers  driven  against  ar^gl 
their  inclinations  to  relinquish  a  military  career  could  [jJe'^e^jg^ 
not  be  large.     As  far  as  the  horse  and  dragoons  were  *"s  anuy. 
concerned,  there  were  needed  for  England  and  Ireland 
together,  10,800  men,^  or  3,800  more  than  Fairfax's 
tirmy  could  produce. 

Having  thus,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  provided  March  s. 
against  any  discontent  amongst  the  soldiers,  the  onCrom- 
Presbyterians  struck  at  the  higher  organisation  of  ^^ 
the  army.  On  March  8  the  House  resolved  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Fairfax  himself,  there  should 
be  no  officer  in  the  new  armv  with  rank  above  that 
of  a  colonel ;  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  hold  any  command  in  England,  and 
that  no  one  who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant  should 
be  an  officer  at  all.  These  resolutions,  which  were 
obviously  directed  at  Cromwell's  mihtary  position, 
were  all  carried  without  a  division.  A  farther  motion 
that  all  officers  should  conform  to  the  government 
of  the  Church  estabUshed  by  Parliament  was  the  first 
which  the  Independents  ventured  to  challenge,  but 
on  this  they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  136  to 
108.* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  all  England  had  Majorities 
been  polled  the  result  would  have  been  overwhelm-  rities. 
ingly  in  favour  of  any  scheme  which  would  diminish 
or  set  aside  the  preponderance  of  the  army.  Yet  a  wise 
dealing  with  minorities  is  not  the  least  of  the  arts  of 
government,  and  in  this  art  the  Presbyterians  had  yet 

'  For  England  6,600,  and  for  Ireland  4.200;  the  horse  and  dragoons 
of  the  New  Model  being  7,000. 
'  C.J.  V.  107. 

III.  D 
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to  prove  their  skill.  On  March  lo,  by  their  appoint- 
ment, a  long-announced  fast  was  held  with  the  object 
of  imploring  Divine  protection  against  heresy  and 
schism,  and,  unless  Cromwell  was  misinfonned,  some 
200  men  were  raised  near  Covent  Garden  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  '  from  cuttin*:,^  the  Presbvterians'  throats.' 
On  the  1 1  th  the  Houses  received  a  petition  from  Essex 
warning  them  against  the  danger  of  an  approach  of 
the  anny  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City,  and  im- 
ploring them  that  the  petitioners  might  not  *  be  eaten 
up,  enslaved,  and  destroyed  by  an  army  raised  for ' 
their  defence.  A  few  days  later  Cromwell,  writincj 
to  Fairfax,  quoted  this  petition  as  showing  that  there 
wanted  not '  in  all  places  men  who  have  so  much  malice 
agahist  the  army  as  besots  them.'  "  Never,"  he  added, 
"  were  the  spirits  of  men  more  embittered  than  now. 
Surely  the  devil  hath  but  a  short  time ! "  ^ 

For  the  present  at  least  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  adopt  this  direct  defiance 
of  the  army  to  which  the  Essex  petitioners  had  in- 
vited them.  By  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  the  House 
replied  that  it  had  'no  cause  of  jealousy  of  the 
army,'  and  liberty  was  given  to  Fairfax  to  quarter 
his  troops  wherever  he  saw  fit.^  Fairfax  accordingly 
forbade  his  regiments  to  approach  withui  twenty-five 
miles  of  London,  and  with  this  the  House  professed 
itself  well  satisfied.^  It  had  already  voted,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Lords,*  that  the  assessment  of  6o,oooZ.  a 
month  should  be  continued  for  the  support  of  the 
armies  of  England  and  Ireland.*^     Wlien  on  March  17 

*  L,J,  ix.  72.  Cromwell  to  Fairfax,  Carlyle,  Letter  xliii.  In  the 
original  the  letter  is  undated.  Carlyle  suggests  that  it  was  written 
on  March  11,  but  I  incline  to  put  it  a  few  days  later.  The  soldiers 
who  were  to  cut  the  Presbyterians'  throats  were  probably  those  who 
were  in  London  absent  on  leave. 

'  CJ.y,  114.  '  ^^^  V.  115. 

*  See  p.  32.  *  C,J.  V.  1 14. 
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the  Presbyterians  in  the  City  attempted  to  force  the     xLvn' 
hands  of  their  allies  in  the  House  by  presenting  a   — 7 — ' 
petition  requiring  that   the   King   should   take   the    March  17. 
Covenant  and  the  army  be  speedily  disbanded,^  no  ^tuion. 
heed  was  taken  of  their  hasty  counsels,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  might  prove  itself  capable  of  disposing 
of  the  military  difficulty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
itself  and  to  the  countr}\ 

Of  all  men  living  no  one  was  so  deeply  touched  cromweU'e 
as  Cromwell  by  the  rout  of  the  Independent  Parlia-  mentary 

.  .  defeat. 

mentary  party.  Not  only  was  his  policy  defeated, 
but  he  himself  was  practically  excluded  from  military 
service  in  England.  It  was  prol^ably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  found  expression  in  a 
conversation  with  Ludlow.  "  It  is  a  miserable  thing," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  to  serve  a  Parliament, 
to  which  let  a  man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  prag- 
matical fellow  amongst  them  rise  and  asperse  him,  he 
shall  never  wipe  it  off,  whereas,  when  one  serves  a 
general,  he  may  do  as  much  service,  and  yet  be  free 
from  all  blame  and  envy."  ^ 

Irritated  as  Cromwell  was,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  has  no 
he  had  any  thought  of  resistance.     The  army  had  resistance. 
constantly  boasted  that  it  was  a  Parliamentary  army, 
and  the  belief  that  obedience  to  Parliament  was  the 
only  safeguard   against   anarchy  had   settled  itself 
firmly  in  Cromwell's  mind.      "  In   the  presence  of  ^^^ 
Almighty  God,  before  whom  I  stand,"  he  had  recently  ^^^^ 
declared  to  the  House,  "  I  know  the  army  will  dis-  Houses, 

'  C.J.  V.  115. 

^  Ludlow  (ed.  1751)  i.  160.  The  conversation  is  there  placed  soon 
after  the  death  of  Essex ;  but  Ludlow's  chronology  is  so  loose,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  transfer  it  to  a  date  at  which  the  story  can  be  fitted 
in  with  existing  conditions.  In  the  autumn  of  1646  Cromwell  and  his 
firiends  had  a  Parliamentary  majority. 

D  2 
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band  and  lay  down  their  arms  at  your  door,  when- 
ever you  will  command  them."^ 

How  little  disposed  Cromwell  was  to  stir  up  a 
miUtary  revolution  is  shown  by  his  actions.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  he  was  weighing,  in  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  Elector  Palatine,  a  proposal  to 
transfer  himself,  with  as  many  of  the  victors  of  Naseby 
as  he  could  carry  with  him,  to  the  battle-fields  of 
Germany.  News  had  arrived  that  the  negotiations  at 
Mtinster  were  likely  to  end  in  a  grant  of  toleration  to 
the  Lutherans  and  its  denial  to  the  Calvinists ;  and 
Cromwell  might  well  have  been  prepared,  if  it  proved 
true,  to  wield  his  victorious  sword  hi  the  cause  of 
toleration  in  Germany  now  that  he  was  compelled  to 
sheath  it  in  England. ^ 


^  Walker  (Hist,  of  Inde2)end€ncy,  31)  connects  these  words  with 
the  passing  of  an  Ordinance  for  disbandment.  He  probably  refers  to 
an  Ordinance  for  raising  money  for  this  purpose  which  was  brought  in 
on  March  20,  and  read  a  second  time  on  March  22.  That  some  such 
language  was  used  by  Cromwell  at  this  time  is  shown  by  Lilbome's 
letter  to  Cromwell  on  March  25,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  heard 
the  day  before  that  Cromwell  was  thwarting  a  petition  from  the  army 
'  because  forsooth  you  had  engaged  to  the  House  they  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  whensoever  they  shall  command  them.'  Jonah's  Cry  out 
of  the  Whale's  Belbj,  p.  3.    E.  400,  4. 

"  This  negotiation  with  the  Elector  Palatine  is  only  known  from 
BeUi^vre's  dispatch  of  July  ^  {B,0,  Transcripts),  The  ambassador 
states  that  the  Elector  had  intended  to  ask  Parliament  for  troops  '  et 
qn*il  avait  en  ce  sujot  de  grandes  conferences  avec  Cromwell  .  .  .  qui 
se  croyoit  lors  necessity  de  quitter  TAngleterre.'  Here  there  is  no 
date  given,  but  Bclli^vro  puts  the  statement  just  before  he  refers  to 
another  event  which  took  place  early  in  April.  We  also  know  that  on 
March  25  the  Elector  acquainted  the  House  of  Lords  with  news  which 
he  had  received  from  Miinster  {L.J.  ix.  105).  According  to  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer  (E.  383,  8),  this  news  related  to  an  attempt  of 
the  Lutherans  to  exclude  Calvinists  from  toleration  in  the  coming 
peace,  and  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a  paper  presented  by  the 
Elector  on  May  4,  relating  to  a  proposed  confirmation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Prague  in  which  Cahinists  were  excluded  from  toleration.  Sal- 
vetti,  too,  wrote  to  Gondi  on  April  ^^  (Add,  MSS,  27,  962  L.  fol.  341) 
that  the  Elector  had  asked  Parliament  to  allow  him  to  use  its  army 


A  DEPUTATION  TO   SAFFRON   WALDEN.  ^J 

The  project  thus  eiitertamed  by  Cromwell  was,    xSm^ 
however,  speedily  abandoned,  possibly  because  the  ^  15'." 
ripening  of  events  convinced  him  that  he  had  still  a  cromweu 
place   in   England.     The    Presbyterian   leaders,  en-  E^^a!" 
couraged  by  Cromwell's  opinion  that  the  army  was 
ready  to  submit  to  disbandment,  had  obtained  from 
the  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  the  appointment  of 
a  deputation — of  which  Clotworthy  and  Waller  were  ^  ^epuu- 
the  most  distinguished   members — to  visit  Fairfax's  anny. 
head-quarters  at  Saffron  Walden  in  order  to  engage 
officers  and  men  as  volunteers  for  service  in  Ireland. 
On  March  21a  meeting  of  forty-three  officers,  with   March  21. 
Fairfax   in  the    chair,   received    the    deputation   in  at  saffron 

Walden 

Saffron  Walden  church.  The  officers,  after  hearing 
the  message  brought  to  them,  all  promised  to  do 
what  they  could  to  induce  their  men  to  go  to 
Ireland,  but  not  one  of  them  would  volunteer 
personally  until  a  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
ffiven  to  four  questions:   What   resdments  were  to  Four 

,  ,  questionfl 

be  kept  in  pay  in  England  ?     Who  was  to  command  asked, 
the  army  in  Ireland?     What  assurance   was   there 
for  the    payment   and    subsistence    of    those   who 
went  to  Ireland  ?     Finally,  what  satisfaction  was  to 
be  given  '  in  point  of  arrears   and   indemnity  for 
the  past  service  in   England '  ?      On   the  last  two 
demands  the  meeting  was  unanimous.     On  the  first 
there  were  twelve,  and  on  the  second  seven,  dissen- 
tients.    On  the  following  day  a  second  meeting  was   March  22. 
held ;  but  with  a  few  exceptions  all  present  adhered  m^^, 
to  their  previous  resolution,  and  it  was  agreed  that 


in  the  recovery  of  his  states.  No  doubt  the  Presbyterians  would  have 
been  delighted  thus  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  and  the  sectarians  of  the 
army.  I  may  add  that  Cromwell's  conduct  on  this  occasion  strengthens 
my  view  that  he  supported  the  first  Self-denying  Ordinance  with  the 
real  intention  of  abandoning  his  position  in  the  army. 
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a   petition   sliould  be   drawn   up   to  give  effect  to 

their  wishes. 

Amongst  the  supporters  of  the  petition  were  some 

of  the  most  notable  officers  of  the  New  Model :  the 

two   Hammonds,   T^Hialley,   Eobert  Lilburne,  Okey, 

Pride,  and,  above    all,   Commissary-General  Ireton, 

who  wielded  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.     Colonel 

Eich  objected  to  the  first  question  being  put,  but 

was  immovable  on  the  other  three. ^ 

The  members  of  the  deputation  took  offence  at 

the  determination  of  the  officers  to  embody  their 
demands  in  a  petition.  They  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  officers  had  no  grievances  whatever, 
and  that  in  any  case  they  had  no  right  to  question 
the  orders  of  Parliament.  Tliey  accordingly  appealed 
to  Fairfax,  and  Fairfax,  giving  them  good  words,  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  petition, 
but  assured  them  that  whenever  it  reached  him  he 
would  take  care  that  nothing  was  retained  in  it  which 
could  give  reasonable  offence  to  ParUament.^  Private 
soUcitations  with  particular  officers  were  more  effec- 
tual than  the  public  appeal  to  the  assembled  officers, 
and  by  the  night  of  the  22nd  twenty-nine  of  them 
had  consented  to  abandon  the  demand  for  information 
as  to  the  regiments  selected  for  service  in  England, 
and  to  volunteer  for  Ireland  in  confidence  that  Par- 
liament, without  urgency  on  their  part,  would  give 
satisfaction  on  the  remaining  wishes  of  the  meeting.^ 
No  doubt  many  of  tlie  officers  who  still  supported 
the  four  demands  were  actuated  by  other  motives 
besides  those  which  they  ostensibly  put  forward. 
They  wanted,  it  may  fairh'  be  argued,  to  oppose 
Parliament  mainly  because  they  hoped  to  make  use 


*  L.J.  ix.  112.     Waller's  Vindication,  49,  50. 
-  Ih.  51.  ^  L.J.  ix.  114. 
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of  the  army  to  baffle  the  restrictive  poUcy  of  the    xLvn* 
Presbyterians.      Yet   it  was    only  by  placing    the  ^"^^TT^ 
material  interests  of  the  soldiers  in  the  foreo^round 
that  they  could  hope  to  keep  the  army  united.     On 
all   other  matters   it  was    far    from  homogeneous.  The  army 
Large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  cared  Uttle  for  politics  geneous. 
or  religion.     On  a  question  of  the  pocket  they  were 
ready  to  stand  up  as  one  man,  and  the  question  of 
the  pocket  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  pressing  one. 
The  pay  of  the  foot-soldiers  was  now  eighteen  weeks  ^^^ 

r    J  o  arrears 

in  arrear,  and  that  of  the  horse  and  dragoons  no  less  o^^^'k 
than  forty-three.*     The  need  of  indemnity  for  iniuries  ^^  <>^.  *" 

•^  ^  J  v  indemnity. 

to  Ufe  or  property  done  in  time  of  war  was  even  more 
important.  A  soldier  named  Freeman  had  recently 
been  subjected  to  an  action  on  account  of  his  conduct 
as  a  soldier ;  and  though  the  House  of  Commons  had 
promptly  interposed  on  his  behalf,  and  had  ordered 
the  judges  to  dismiss  all  similar  actions  in  future,^ 
those  who  were  exposed  to  danger  were  well-advised 
in  asking  that  the  question  might  be  settled  in  their 
favour  in  some  way  more  binding  on  the  courts  than 
the  order  of  a  single  House. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  attitude  of  the  ABoidiers' 

petition. 

officers  was  certain  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  the 
ranks.  The  soldiers,  knowing  that  they  had  most  to 
lose  if  the  interests  of  the  army  were  neglected,  drew 
up  a  petition  of  their  own,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  petition  of  the  officers,  and  couched  in 
somewhat  violent  language ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they  became  it  is  toned 

•^      ,  ,  ^    '  •^  ,      down  by 

aware  of  its  existence,  induced  the  men  to  tone  it  theofficer«. 
down,  and  to  address  it,  not  to  Parliament,  but  to 
Fairfax. 

*  C.J,  V.  126. 

*  The  Moderate  Intelli{/encer,  E.  386,  3. 
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The  soldiers'  petition,  in  its  final  shape,  was  not 
unreasonable.  Besides  a  request  for  indemnity  and 
for  the  payment  of  arrears,  it  contained  demands 
that  those  soldiers  who  had  formerly  volunteered 
to  serve  Parliament  might  be  exempted  from  im- 
pressment in  any  future  war  ;  ^  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  service  might  receive 
pensions;  that  such  soldiers  as  had  in  any  way 
suffered  through  their  adherence  to  Parliament  might 
be  compensated  for  their  losses ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  whole  anny  might,  up  to  the  time  of  its  disband- 
ment,  be  supplied  with  enough  ready-money  to  meet 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers.* 

Moderate  as  these  demands  were,  they  provoked 
a  storm  of  indignation  at  Westminster,  where  it  was 
held  that  soldiers  were  bound  to  unquestioning 
obedience.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  even 
Cromwell  looked  on  the  petition  ^  with  dissatisfaction, 
as  an  attempt  of  soldiers  to  dictate  to  Parliament 
with  arms  in  their  hands."*    Yet  Cromwell,  if  he  had 

*  This  demand  would  therefore  not  apply  to  the  pressed  men  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  infantry. 

■^  The  Declaration  of  tlie  Army,  E,  390,  26.  Waller  in  his  Vindi- 
cation, P*  5I1  says  that  the  petition  was  'pretended  to  come  from  the 
soldiers,  but  framed  and  minted  by  some  of  the  principal  officers.'  The 
account  given  in  the  Declaration,  that  it  was  first  drawn  up  by  the 
soldiers  and  afterwards  put  into  shape  by  the  officers  is  probably  trae. 

'  The  officers*  petition  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  Parlia- 
ment by  asking  them  to  volunteer  for  Ireland  gave  them  a  right  to 
state  the  terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  do  so.  The  soldiers* 
petition  was  a  request  for  fair  treatment  whether  they  volunteered 
or  not;  but  its  being  addressed  to  Fairfax  ought  to  have  been  accepted 
as  bringing  it  within  the  bounds  of  military  discipline. 

'  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  John  Lilbume  is  conclusive.  "  0 
dear  Cromwell/*  he  wrote  to  him,  *'  the  Lord  open  thine  eyes  and 
make  thy  heart  sensible  of  those  snares  that  are  laid  for  thee  in  that 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  2,5007.  ^cr  annum  (C,J,  v.  57).  .  , 
As  poor  Mordecai  . .  said  imto  Queen  Esther,  so  say  I  to  thee  . . .  Thon 
great  man,  Cromwell !  Think  not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape 
in  the  Parliament  House  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Lamb*s  poor 
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had   his  way,   would   surely  have   dealt  with    the    xi^" 

offenders   in  a  gentle  spirit,  and  have  avoided  any  ^"^'Z^ 
word   or   act   which   might  render   them  desperate 
of  obtaining  justice.     The  very  contrary  course  was 

taken  by  the  Presbyterian  majority.     On  the  27th  March  27. 

Clotworthy,  after  making  a  report  of  the  proceed-  from  the 

ings  of  the  commissioners,  produced  a  copy  of  the  sioMre*" 

soldiers'  petition,  which  the  House  abruptly  ordered  The 

Fairfax   to   suppress.     The  whole  matter  was  then  ^titf«Q 

referred  to  a  committee,  but  beyond  a  cold  acknow-  press^^ 
ledgment    'that,   notwithstanding    any   information 
this  day   given   to   the   House,  they  have   a  good 

despised  redeemed  ones,  and  therefore,  0  Cromwell,  if  thou  altogether 
holdest  thy  peace,  or  stoppest  and  tmderminest,  as  thou  dost  our  and 
the  army's  petitions  at  this  time,  then  shall  enlargement  and  deliver- 
ance arise  to  us  poor  afflicted  ones,  that  have  hitherto  doted  too  much  on 
thee,  0  Cromwell,  from  another  place  than  you  silken  Independents; . . . 
and  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  pluck  up  thy  resolutions,  and  go  on  bravely 
in  the  fear  and  name  of  God,  and  say  with  Esther,  *  If  I  perish,  I 
perish  * ;  but  if  thou  would  not,  know  that  here  before  God,  I  arraign 
thee  at  his  dreadful  bar,  and  there  accuse  thee  of  delusions  and  faJse 
words  deceitfully,  for  betraying  us,  our  wives  and  children,  into  the 
Haman-like  tyrannical  clutches  of  Holies  and  Stapleton,  against  whom 
we  are  sufficiently  able  to  preserve  ourselves  if  it  were  not  for  thee, 
0  Cromwell,  that  art  led  by  the  nose  by  two  unworthy  covetous  earth- 
worms, Vane  and  St.  John — I  mean,  yoimg  Sir  Henry  Vane  and 
solicitor  St.  John,  whose  baseness  I  sufficiently  anatomatised  unto  thee 
in  thy  bed  above  a  year  ago.  ...  0  Cromwell,  I  am  informed  this  day  by 
an  officer  out  of  the  army  and  by  another  knowing  man  yesterday  that 
came  a  purpose  to  me  out  of  the  army,  that  you  and  your  agents  are 
likely  to  dash  in  pieces  the  hopes  of  our  outward  preservation — their 
petition  to  the  House,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  petition  till  they 
have  laid  down  their  arms  whensoever  they  shall  command  them, 
although  I  say  no  credit  can  be  given  to  the  House's  oaths  and  en- 
gagements to  make  good  what  they  have  promised.  And  if  this  be 
true,  as  I  am  too  much  afraid  it  is,  then  I  say.  Accursed  be  the  day 
that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  bribed  you  with  a  vote  of  2,500/.  per 
annum  to  betray  and  destroy  us.  Sir,  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  the 
height  of  godly  jealousy.'* — Lilbume  to  Cromwell,  March  25,  Jonah's 
Cry  out  of  the  Whale's  Belly ;  E.  400,  5.  The  ordinary  notion  that 
Cromwell  said  one  thing  in  the  House  and  another  thing  in  the  army 
is  thus  disposed  of,  at  least  up  to  March  25. 
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opinion  of  the  army/  no  effort  was  made  to  convince 
the  soldiers  that  the  Commons  were  in  any  way  ready 
to  listen  to  their  complaints.^ 

Xo  doubt  it  was  dijfficult  to  comply  even  with  the 
justifiable  wishes  of  the  army.  The  arrears  of  the 
New  Model  amounted  to  no  less  than  33i,cxx>Z.,^  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  raise  so  large  a  sum.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  have  been  financial  difficulties  alone 
which  actuated  the  Presbyterians  in  their  high-handed 
contempt  of  the  army.  AVliatever  their  motives  may 
have  been,  the  course  which  they  adopted  was  abso- 
lutely suicidal.  Their  one  chance  of  obtaining  the 
quiet  disbandment  of  the  army  lay  in  a  determination 
to  satisfy  the  demands  for  arrears  and  indenmity, 
which  were  all  that  the  greater  number  of  the  soldiers 
really  cared  for,  thus  leaving  the  reUgious  enthusi- 
asts without  support.  This  chance  they  deliberately 
threw  away,  thus  knitting  together  in  a  common 
bond  against  themselves  all  the  various  elements  of 
which  tlie  army  was  composed. 

Worse  was  yet  to  come.  If  the  Presbyterians  had 
acted  unwisely  on  the  27th,  at  least  they  had  kept 
their  temper.  On  the  29th  two  letters  were  read  in 
the  House  which  fairly  drove  them  off  their  balance. 
In  these  it  was  stated  that  not  only  was  the  petition 
still  in  circulation  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  that  a 
committee  of  officers  had  been  formed  to  take  it  in 
charge  as  soon  as  it  had  been  fully  signed  in  the  ranks, 
thus  establishing  a  connection  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  officers.     It  was  further  alleged  that  Colonel 

*  C,J.  V.  127.  In  his  Vindication  Waller  Fays  that  Ireton  denied 
the  existence  of  the  petition,  and  afterwards  admitted  it  on  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  major  of  Rossiter's  regiment.  "We  have 
not,  however,  Ireton's  own  words  before  us  to  enable  us  to  judge  how 
far  this  charge  was  true.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Ireton  should 
have  told  a  gratuitous  lie.  ^  C,J,  v.  126. 
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Pride  had  obtained  eleven  hundred  signatures  by  xlv& 
threatening  to  cashier  all  who  refused  to  sign ;  and  "",5*-""' 
that  every  regiment  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters 
was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Skippon's,  on  the 
march  towards  Saffron  Walden.^  Instead  of  directing 
Fairfax  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations, 
the  House  summoned   the  two  Hammonds,  Robert  officers 

sent  for. 

Lilbume,  and  Pride — Ireton  being   already  in   his 

place  at  Westminster — to  attend  at  the  bar.^   Protests 

were   even   heard    against    this    resolution   as   too 

lenient,  and  it  was  asked  that  the  petitioners  might 

be  declared  traitors,  and  that  Cromwell  might  be  Attack  on 

arrested.     The  debate  was  prolonged  into  the  night, 

and  after  many  of  the   Independents   had  left  the 

House   under   the   impression   that   nothing  would 

be  done   till   the  following  morning.  Holies  seizing 

the    opportunity,   scribbled    a    declaration    on    his 

knee,   and  at  once   obtained  its  acceptance  by  the 

House.' 

This  Declaration,  to  which  the  Lords  ffave  their   Mar^h  3a 

.  ^  The  De- 

adherence   on    the    following    day,   was    issued    as  ciaration 

the  manifesto  of  the  whole  Parliament.  "  The  two  Honses. 
Houses  of  Parliament,"  it  announced,  "having  re- 
ceived information  of  a  dangerous  petition  with 
representations  annexed,  tending  to  put  the  army 
into  a  distemper  and  mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon 
the  ParUament,  and  obstruct  the  reUef  of  Ireland, 
which  had  been  contrived  and  promoted  by  some 
persons  in   the   army,   they  do   declare   their  high  . 

'  LJ.ix.  115.  ^  C.J.  V.  128. 

'  Ludlow's  Btory  (Memoirs,  ed.  175 1,  i.  164)  evidently  fits  in  here, 
though  he  jtunbles  it  up  with  Cromweirs  leaving  the  House,  which 
really  took  place  on  June  3.  Another  observation  ascribed  by  Ludlow 
to  Cromwell :  "  These  men  will  not  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out 
by  the  ears  " — was  reaUy  spoken  under  very  different  circumstances, 
in  the  following  August ;  see  p.  1 83. 
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xLvn'.    dislike  of  that  petition,  their  approbation  and  esteem 

^^A'T^  of  their  good  service  who   first  discovered  it,  and 

of  all  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  have  refused  to 

join  in  it,  and  that  for  such  as  have  been  abused, 

and,  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  drawn  to  subscribe 

it,  if  they  shall  for  the  future  manifest  their  dislike 

of  what  they  have  done,  by  forbearing  to  proceed 

any  farther  in  it,  it  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  any 

cause  to  take  away  the  remembrance  and  sense  the 

Houses  have  of  the  good  service  they  have  formerly 

done,  ....  and,  on  the  other  side,  ....  all  those 

who  shall  continue  in  their  distempered  condition, 

and  go  on  advancing  and  promoting  that  petition, 

shall   be  looked   upon    and    proceeded   against  as 

enemies  of  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public 

peace."  ^ 
No  effort  Not  oulv  did  tlic  Houses  refrain  from  giving  in 

to  meet  the  ,  "^      ,  ,  j       • 

complaints  this  Dcclaratiou   the   slit^htest  hint   of  a  desire  to 

of  the  peti-  n    1  •    .  T  • 

tioners.  mcct  the  complamts  of  the  petitioners,  but  m  passing 
a  resolution  to  borrow  200,000/.,  the  Commons  ex- 
pressly announced  that  the  money  was  to  be  used 
'  for  the  service  of  England  and  Ireland.'  Not  a 
penny,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  spent  in  satisfying  the 

skippon  arrears  of  the  soldiers'  pay.  At  the  same  time 
Skippon  was  to  be  summoned  from  the  North  to 
resume  his  duties  as  major-general  in  Fairfax's  army, 
where,  as  was  hoped,  the  influence  of  that  sturdy 
and  honest  soldier  would  be  put  forth  on  the  side  of 
Parliament.  The  Presbyterian  leaders  were  as  lack- 
ing in  imagination  as  Charles  himself.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  effect  which  their  stinging  words 
would  produce  on  an  already  discontented  soldiery. 

'  Declaration,  March  30,  L.J,  ix.  115. 
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Before  the  Declaration  of  the  Houses  had  time  to    S^^j 
work  mischief,  a  letter  from  Fairfax^  informed  the   — ;- — ^ 
CJommons  that  in  one  respect  at  least  they  had  been   ^arch  30. 
deceived.     The  report   of  a  general  rendezvous   at  ^J^**^^ 
Safiron  Walden,  it  appeared,  was  without  foundation.  Fairfax. 
On  April  i ,  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  read, 
the  incriminated   officers  appeared   at  Westminster 
fully  prepared   to  justify   themselves.     Pride,  who    Anriii. 
was  the  first  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  ci^aM 
Commons,  declared  that  the  special  charge  brought    '"^ 
against  him  of  having   obtained   signatures  to  the 
petition  by  threats   was    also  without   foundation. 
After  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  send  The 
the  officers  back  to  their  posts,  with  directions  to  do  Mnrwk. 
everything  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  obnoxious 
petition;  ^  but  so  hot  was  the  temper  of  the  members 
that  Lreton,  having  justified  the  petition,  was  bitterly  Quarrel 
attacked  by  Holies,  and  a  challenge  passed  between  Hou^^d 
the   two.     Other  members,  however,  intervened   in    " 
time  to  prevent   the   duel  from   taking  place,  and 
ultimately  the  House  itself  ordered  the   disputants 
to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.^ 

*  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  March  30,  liushw,  vi.  445. 

*  CJ",  V.  132 ;  Bushw.  vi.  444. 

'  CJ.  V.  133.  "  Mr.  Holies  and  Major  (sic)  lreton  going  over  the 
water  to  fight,  were  hindered  by  Sir  William  Waller  and  some  others 
who  observed  Mr.  Holies  to  deride  Ireton*s  arguments  in  justification 
of  the  army's  petition,  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel."  Letter 
of  Intelligence,  Clarendon  M8S,  2748.  A  later  news-letter  gives  a 
story  that  Holies  went  out  prepared  to  fight,  but  that  lreton  came 
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At  Westminster  there  was  no  conception  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  created  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Commons  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers. 
The  House  lightly  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the 
future  government  of  Ireland,  as  if  the  troops  now  in 
England  would  without  difficulty  be  available  for  the 
summer  campaign.  In  1646  ParUament  had  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lisle,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a  single  year.^  Ireland, 
however,  offered  few  attractions,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  end  of  January  1647,  ^^^^  Lisle  set  forth.  He 
had  scarcely  landed  at  Cork  before  he  gave  deep 
offence  to  Inchiquin,  the  Lord  President  of  Munster, 
by  taking  out  of  his  hands  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  his  own  province.*- 

After  this  Parliament  was  not  disposed  to  prolong 
Lisle's  term  of  office.  The  retirement  of  Ormond' 
had  by  this  time  given  hope  of  access  to  Dublin,  and 
the  Houses  accordhigly  appointed  Colonel  Michael 
Jones,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Eowton 
Heath  and  in  the  siege  of  Chester,"*  to  take  the 
command  in  Dublin,  though  he  could  not  leave 
England  till  Ormond  had  actually  surrendered  the 
sword  of  office.  At  the  same  time,  Lisle's  recall 
restored  Inchiquin's  supremacy  in  Munster.  Parlia- 
ment was  resolved  that  in  future  the  civil  and  military 
authority  should  no  longer  be  combined  in  one  per- 
son, and,  with  the  intention  of  entrusting  the  former 
to  commissioners  of  its  own,  it  appointed  Skippon  to 

without  a  sword,  pretending  that  it  was  against  his  conscience  to  take 
part  in  a  duel,  which,  according  to  the  writer,  confirmed  *  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Independents  are  deadly  cowards,*  lb,  2495.  On  this, 
with  some  further  embellishment,  is  built  Clarendon^s  statement  that 
Holies  pulled  Ireton's  nose,  Clare ndon,  x.  104. 

^  L,J.  viii.  127,  261. 

^  Inchiquin  to  Manchester,  March  10;  Lisle  to  Manchester,  March 
13,  L.J.  ix.  108;  X.  94. 

'  See  p.  31-  '*  See  vol.  ii.  323. 
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command  the  army  with  the  title  of  Field  Marshal,    xLvin. 
and   Massey  to  serve  under  him  as  his  lieutenant-  "^^t"" 
general.^     Both  these  officers  had  done  good  service  skippou 
in  the  war,  but  their  military  careers  had  not  been  Massey 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  the  nmnTthe 
army,    especially   as   they   were    both   disposed   to  fn^^i^i^T 
support  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  soldiers,  indeed,  were  in  no  complying  mood.  ^®J"^**^ 
Though  they  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  thought  of 
resistance,  they  were  working  themselves  up  into  a 
temper  which  might  ultimately  lead  to  it.  Why,  they 
asked,  when  all  other  men  were  allowed  to  petition 
Parliament  itself,  were  they  forbidden  to  make  their 
complaints  known  even  to  their  own  general  ?  - 

For   such   mutterings  the   Houses  had   no   ear.    April  15. 
In   their   anxiety  to   hasten   the   formation   of   the  mJnUay 
new   army   destined   for   Ireland,    they    despatched  sSl^rat 
-to   Saffi-on   Walden  a  new  body   of  commissioners,  ^y^^^n. 
amongst  whom  were  Warwick,  Waller,  and  Massey, 
to  persuade   as  many  as  possible  to   volunteer  for 
the  service.    On  April  15,  soon   after  their  arrival 
at  head-quarters,    the    commissioners    urged   Fair- 
fax to  threaten  with  penal  consequences   all  who 
attempted  to  obstruct  their  proceedings.      Fairfax 
briefly  answered   that,   as   the  men  were  asked  to 
volunteer,   it   would  be    unreasonable  to    prohibit 
freedom  of  discussion  amongst  them.     Fairfax   un- 
doubtedly resented  the  harsh  language  of  the  recent 
Declaration,  but  he  was  not  the  man  openly  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  commissioners 
whenever  he  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  aloof.^ 

*  L.J.  ix.  132;  C,J,  V.  131,  133. 

*  Letters  from  Saffron  Walden,  Eushw,  vi.  446. 
'  Eushw.  vi.  457. 
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^^^  In    the   afternoon   the   commissioners,   after   an 

^  j^'  '  address  to  a  meeting  of  two  hundred  officers  in  the 
An  officers'  chuFch,  wcFC  at  oncc  met  with  a  demand  for  an 
meeting.  answcF  to  the  four  queries  put  to  the  former 
deputation.^  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
request,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  names  of 
the  new  commanders.  There  was  a  general  im- 
pression that  Skippon  would  refuse  to  serve  in 
Ireland,  and  he  had  in  fact  already  sent  a  letter  of 
excuse  to  the  House  of  Lords. ^"^  Why,  called  out  one 
of  the  officers,  might  they  not  go  under  their  old 
generals  ?  This  suggestion  was  at  once  caught  up. 
Cries  of  "  All !  All !  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  and  we 
all  go!"  rang  round  the  church.  The  commis- 
sioners, finding  that  no  better  answer  was  to  be  got, 
hereupon  dissolved  the  meeting,  inviting  such  as 
were  inclined  to  volunteer  to  give  in  their  names 
personally. 
A  repre-  With  this  iuvitatiou  a  few  complied.     The  larger 

to^Pariu-  number  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  repre- 
"i^l^d!*^  sentation  to  Parliament  asking  for  an  answer  to  the 
four  queries,  and  urging  that  if  the  old  generals  were 
named,  '  it  would  conduce  much  to  their  encourage- 
ment and  personal  engagement.'  This  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  signatures  of  about  a  hundred 
April  i6.    infantry  officers,   and    most   of  the  cavalry  officers 

added  their  signatures  on  the  following  day. 
April  17.  The  commissioners  were  not  slow  in  taking  steps 

misBionere  to  couuteract  this  alarming  demonstration.  They 
^Kax!°  extracted  from  Fairfax  a  letter  requesting  the  officers 
to  forward  the  Irish  service,  though  they  failed  to 
and  try  to  iuducc  him  to  put  his  request  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
^Snte^rs  mand.  They  also  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the 
mtereste.     officcrs,  offering  certificates  of  arrears  to  those  who 

»  See  p.  37.  *  L./.  ix.  138. 
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volunteered,   and    dealing   out   promotions   with   a    xLvm 
lavish  hand.      These   overtures  were   not    without  — -^ — ^ 
effect.    A  fair  number  of  officers  as  well  as  of  private 
soldiers  expressed  their  readiness  to  go  to  Ireland.^ 
Amongst  these  officers  was   Kempson,  Robert  Lil-  ^^J'^, 
bume's   lieutenant-colonel.     In   order  to  save  him  cheater. 
from  temptation  he  was  directed  to  move  off,  with 
520  of  his  men  who  had  volunteered  with  him,  in 
the  direction  of  Chester. 

At  this  the  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  volunteer 
took  umbrage.     Every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
induce  Kempson's  men  to  change  their  minds,  and  a 
considerable  number  turned  back.     On  the  21st  a  Nk^hoia*'* 
certain  ensign  Nichols  was   caught  circulating  the  th^'^^" 
soldiers'  petition  amongst  those  who  held  firm,  and  *»«^^- 
urging  them  to  return  to  their  old  quarters.     On  the 
same  day  Lilbume  intervened  in  person.     Regarding 
himself  as  still  the  colonel  of  the  whole  regiment,  J^J^^^® 
he  ordered   Kempson    and  his   followers  to   march  Kempson 
into  Suffolk.     This  at  least  the  commissioners  wer6  Suffolk. 
able  to  hinder,  but  they  were  unable  to  recover  the 
men  who  had  been  enticed  away.     Fairfax  was  not 
eager  to  abet  their  proceedings,  and  as  he  was  really 
suffering  from  ill-health,  he  chose  this  moment  to  set 
off  for  London  for  medical  advice.     Without  him  the  Failure  of 

the  com- 

commissioners  were  powerless.'*  missiouere. 

In  all  this  the  Presbyterians  saw  the  hand  of  the  ^y^^^ 
'  Gbdly  party,'  which  had  caused  anxiety  in  Baxter's  ^'®  *"^y- 
mind  two  years  before,^  when  he  had  accused  some 
of  its  members  of  being  eager  to  use  the  army  for 

*  Waller's  Vindication,  85. 

*  16.  88 ;  LJ",  ix.  152;  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at  Safifron 
Walden,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  5. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  306. 
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the  enforcement  of  a  system  of  toleration,  and  others 
of  regarding  it  as  a  spiritual  aristocracy  set  apart  by 
God  Himself  to  lead  an  enslaved  nation  through  the 
wilderness  into  the  promised  land  of  righteousness 
and  freedom.  John  Lilbume,  who,  though  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  hotter  spirits  in  the  army,  and  was, 
if  not  the  writer,  at  least  the  inspirer  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  entitled  A  new-found  Stratagentj  in 
which  the  hopes  of  the  *  Godly  party '  were  clearly 
revealed.  It  was  a  reply  to  an  invitation  circulated 
by  the  Essex  clergy  in  which  they  called  on  their 
parishioners  to  join  in  petitioning  Parliament  for 
the  disbandment  of  the  army.  Its  main  argument 
was  that  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  to  raise 
60,000/.    a  month   for   the   armies  in  England  and 

Ireland  ^  showed  that  the  Presbyterians  had  no  real 
intention  of  lessening  taxation,  and  that  as  an  army 
was  in  any  case  to  be  kept  up  it  would  be  better  to 
put  up  with  the  old  one  which,  except  when  the 
Presbyterians  stopped  its  supplies,  had  always  paid 
its  way,  than  to  submit  to  a  new  one  which  would 
probably  be  less  well  behaved. 

"  Whose  poultry,"  asked  the  anonymous  writer, 
"hath  this  army  destroyed?  Wliose  goods  have 
they  spoiled,  or  whose  sheep  or  calves  have  they 
stolen  ?  "  The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  army  was  needed  to  protect  law  and 
liberty,  that  so,  in  case  '  their  just  demands  be  denied 
contrary  to  duty,  oath,  and  covenant,  the  poor  Com- 
mons may  have  a  shelter  and  defence  to  secure  them 
from  oppression  and  violence ;  and  his  excellency 
and  every  soldier  under  him  by  the  duty  of  his  place 


'  See  p.  34. 
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and   virtue   of    the  Protestation^   is   bound   there-    ^^ 

unto/  ^  ^ — T — -" 

1647 

The  army,  in  short,  was  to  be  the  organ  of  politi-  The  Pres- 
oal  progress.  No  wonder  that  the  Presbyterians,  al^S^' 
with  their  respect  for  ParUamentary  procedure,  were  ^®  *™*y- 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  What  is  strange  is  that 
they  did  not  perceive  that  their  unsympathetic  han- 
dling of  the  soldiers'  complaints  was  welding  into 
one  forces  which  they  might  easily  have  kept  apart, 
and  even  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  men 
whom  they  most  cordially  detested.  K  arrears  had 
been  paid,  and  indemnity  granted,  the  *  Godly  party ' 
would  have  been  isolated.  No  doubt  the  country, 
impatient  as  it  was  of  taxation,  would  not  easily  have 
been  induced  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  City  would  not  have  found  the 
money  required,  if  it  were  once  plainly  understood 
that  only  in  this  way  could  the  army  be  broken  up. 

The  process  by  which  the  soldiers  who  cared  only    Apra  15. 
for  their  pay  were  being  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  gaSeri^ 
political  and  religious  enthusiasts  is  well  illustrated  **  p^^^^^- 
by  the  letter  of  a  Suffolk  Presbyterian.     He  tells  us 
that  at  a  meeting  held  by  Ireton's  regiment,  which 
was  at  that  time   quartered   at   Ipswich,  the   men 
were  of  one   mind  in  crying  out  "All  disband,  or  urmnimity 
none ! "     The  writer  of  the  letter  had  not  far  to  seek  soldiers. 
for   the   cause   of  this  unanimity.      "  Though   the 
army,"  he  assures  his  correspondent,  "  differ  in  re- 
ligion, they  all  agree  in  their  discontented  speeches 
against  the  ParUament.     The  soldiers  conclude  that 
they  who  have  been  so  badly  paid  in  England  shall 
be  wholly  neglected  if  they  go  to  Ireland.     As  for 
the  petition,  they  now  speak  it  openly  that  they  wiU 

^  i.e,  the  Declaration  or  Petition  of  the  soldiers. 
*  A  new-found  Stratagem^  E.  384,  11. 
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^^j    send  it  up  with  two  out  of  every  troop."  ^    If  their 
"1647"'  deputies  were  imprisoned,  the  whole   army  would 
Their        follow  and  starve  out  its  enemies  in  London.     It  was 
towds      thought  that  there  were  many  discontented  men  in 
m^^*"       ^^^  ^^ty»  ready  to  side  with  the  soldiers.     In  Essex 
most   people  were   dissatisfied   because   Parliament 
had    not  proclaimed    an    immediate    reduction    of 
taxation.     The  levy  of  60,000/.  a  month  was  in  every- 
one's   mouth.     "  The  people  here  grow  very  dis- 
contented, and  the  very  report  of  the  continuance  of 
taxes  doth  so  gall  the  country  as  it  makes  them  too 
apt  to  listen  to  the  discontented  speeches   of  the 
soldiers."     The  growing  distrust  of  a  Parliament 
unsound  on   the   question   of  arrears  was   turning 
the  thoughts  of  the  soldiers  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion.    "  The  soldiers  both  in  Norfolk   and   Suffolk 
sing  one   note,  namely,  that   they  have   fought  all 
and  to-       this   time   to  brinff  the  Kincr  to  London,  and  to 

wards  the  ,  , 

King.  London  they  will  bring  the  King — some  of  the 
soldiers  do  not  stick  to  call  the  Parliament  men 
tyrants.  Lilburne's  books  are  quoted  by  them  as 
statute  law."  ^ 

The  suggestion  of  an  understanding  between  the 
army  and  the  King  was  nothing  new.  The  Inde- 
pendents had  been  pressing  for  it  ever  since  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol.  They  may  now  have  thought  that 
Charles  would  by  this  time  be  sick  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  him  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  be  at  last 
ready  to  come  to  terms  with  themselves.     His  seclu- 

charieeat   siou  at  Holmby  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.     He  was 

^*     indeed  permitted  to  ride  about  the  country  with  an 

escort,  and  to  play  at  bowls  in  the  gardens  of  the 

neighbouring  gentry,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  com- 

*  This  is  the  first  hint  of  the  choice  of  Agitators. 

2  A  letter  from  Suffolk,  April  20,  The  Dule  of  Portland's  MSS. 
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muiiicate  with  anyone  approaching  him  without  the    ^^h^ 
authority  of  the  Houses.     A  gentleman  attempting  '  'i^aj" 
to  convey  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Queen  had  lately    April  s. 
been  arrested.^     About  the  middle  of  April,  however,  ^n^'^ 
fortune  favoured  Charles  better.     A  certain  Colonel  ^^^pp^^- 
Bamfield,  a  Eoyalist  intriguer,  contrived  to  corrupt 
his  barber,  and  by  this  channel  he  for  the  first  time  He  hears 

'  •'  of  the 

heard  of  the  scheme  *  which  the  Presbyterian  lords  Pwaby. 

*'  tenan 

had  endeavoured  to  transmit  to  him  through   the  overtureB. 
Queen  more  than  two  months  before.* 

Other  news,  no  doubt,  reached  Charles  in  the  ^^^^^ 
same  way.  He  may  have  heard  how  his  wife  was  courtahip. 
instructing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  a  tall  youth  in 
his  seventeenth  year  with  dark  hair  and  a  swarthy 
complexion,  in  the  art  of  making  love.  The  object 
of  this  premature  courtship  was  to  a  day  three  years 
older  than  the  Prince,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Great  Mademoiselle,  as  she  was  called, 
whose  large  dowry  would  make  up  for  the  dispro- 
portion in  years.  The  lad  showed  himself  an  apt 
pupil  enough,  but  the  young  lady  merely  flirted  with 
her  youthful  admirer,  having  set  her  heart  on  marry- 
ing the  emperor,  and  the  young  Charles's  love-making 
therefore  did  not  prosper.* 

The    Queen's   poUtical  schemes    proved   as    in-  JJi^^.g 
-effectual  as  her  matrimonial.     On  March  i  Mazarin,  vo^^oax 

BchemeB. 

hopmg  to  concentrate  the  French  armies  for  a  final 

*  LJ,  ix.  131. 

3  Bamfield*8  Apology^  p.  20.  Bamfield's  evidence  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  bnt  so  mnch  as  is  given  above  may,  I  think,  be 
accepted,  as  Belli^vre  writes  about  this  time  that  he  was  now  again 
able  to  send  letters  to  the  King,  and  Lady  Anne  Halkett,  in  her  auto- 
biography, speaks  of  Bamfield  as  actually  receiving  letters  from 
Charles. 

'  See  p.  26. 

^  Mimoirea  de  MademoUelle  de  MontpenMer  (ed.  Chdruel),  i.  1 26, 
138. 
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attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  had  brought  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sign  a  truce  for  a  year.  To 
Henrietta  Maria  it  was  all-important  that  the  con- 
tinental wars  of  France  should  be  brought  to  a  close 
in  order  that  when  once  the  military  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  lightened,  the 
French  Government  might  be  able  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  England. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  middle  of  April,  backed 
by  a  fervid  clerical  coterie,  she  urged  the  Queen 
Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  restore  peace  to 
Christendom.  Ultimately,  however,  the  influence  of 
Mazarin  proved  too  strong  for  her,  but  at  the  time 
when  she  \vrote  the  letter  which  Bamfield  conveyed 
to  Charles,  the  hope  of  success  must  have  filled  her 
mind.' 

Charles,  therefore,  was  once  more  sanguine.  He 
now  knew  not  only  that  France  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  in  his  favour,  but  also  that  influential 
persons  at  Westminster  had  proposed  in  February  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  on  terms  not  very 
different  from  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  to 
accept.  While  he  was  meditating  on  the  favourable 
prospects  thus  opening  before  him,  he  received  a 
message  purporting  to  be  an  invitation  from  the  army 
to  take  refuge  in  its  ranks,  in  order  that  it  might 
restore  him  to  his  honours,  his  crown,  and  his  dignity. 
"  We  will  not,"  he  repUed,  "  engage  our  people  ia 
another  war.  Too  much  blood  hath  been  shed 
already.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  my  distracted 
kingdoms  when  He  accounts  with  them  for  rebellion 

*  Ch^mel,  Hist,  dc  France  pendant  la  minoriU  de  Louis  XIV. 
ii.  278.  The  Queen-Mother  was  being  urged  by  Henrietta  Maria  to 
make  peace  about  the  end  of  Lent,  Easter-day  following  on  April  l\ 
according  to  the  new  style. 
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and  blood ;  but  let  the  army  know  that  we  highly    ^l^ 

respect  their  expressions,  and  when  we  shall,  by  the  ^  -^^ 

blessing  of  God,  be  restored  to  our  throne  in  peace, 

we  shall  auspiciously  look  upon  their  loyal  affections 

towards  us."  * 

As  soon  as  the  substance  of  this  invitation  to  the  ^^® 

message 

King  was   published  abroad,   all  knowledge  of  the  ^p^^^*®^ 
matter  was  stoutly  repudiated  by  officers  and  soldiers  quarters. 
at  head-quarters.     If  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  proposal,  what  little  evi-  ^^^^J*" 
deuce  there  is  seems  to  point  to  Ireton.     It  was  in  author. 
his  regiment  at  Ipswich  that  the  notion  of  opposing 
the  King  to  the  Parliament  was  first  heard  of,^  and 
this   notion   spread   rapidly  in  other  parts  of  the 
eastern  counties.     On   May  5   it  was  reported   at  ^^l^' 
Saffiron  Walden  that '  some  of  the  foot  about  Cam-  I?^^ij?« 

the  King. 

bridgeshire  give  out  that  they  will  go  for  Holmby 
and  fetch  the  King,  which  gives  much  offence  and 
scandal.'  ^ 

Nor  was  Ireton  himself  an  unlikely  man  to  take  character 

"!•••••  1  •  nriTT  ^^  Ireton. 

the  imtiative  m  such  a  project.  Though  he  was  a 
good  and  steady  officer,  he  had  at  no  time  shown 
signs  of  military  genius,  and  his  failure  to  cope  with 
Eupert  at  Naseby  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  his 
promotion  to  the  high  post  of  Commissary-General 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law.  Yet,  apart  from  the  domestic  bond,  Ireton  was 
possessed  of  qualities  sufficiently  similar  and  suffi- 

*  His  Majesty's  answer,  Carte  MS8.  xx.  fol.  630.  The  petition  of 
the  army  got  abroad  and  was  mentioned  in  several  of  the  newspapers. 
Ormondes  informant — for  the  Carte  Papers  are  in  reality,  as  far  as  this 
part  of  them  is  concerned,  Ormond  Papers — was  concerned  only  with 
the  King's  answer.  That  it  is  found  in  this  collection  is  strong  evidence 
of  its  genuineness. 

'  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  386,  2.     See  p.  52 

'  Relation  from  Walden,  May  5,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  25. 
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xLrai.  ^i^i^tly  dissimilar  to  those  of  Cromwell  to  lay  the 
^^^7^  basis  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  There  was  in  Ireton  a 
deep,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerant,  religious  earnest- 
ness which  early  drew  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Independents.  Yet,  if  his  convictions  were  as  strong 
as  Cromwell's,  they  were  far  more  definite.  Spiritu- 
ally he  stood  on  a  lower  level.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  Ireton  ever  went  through  those  mental 
struggles  which  preceded  Cromwell's  conversion.  He 
was  not  one  to  see  visions,  or  to  dream  dreams, 
or  in  the  midst  of  active  work  to  pour  forth  out- 
bursts of  reUgious  rapture.  Neither  had  he  that 
all-embracing  hospitality  of  soul  which  made  Crom- 
well so  marvellously  tender  to  fanatics  and  fools. 
His  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  form  made  him  the 
constitutional  authority  of  his  party.  What  he  said 
was  always  clearly  thought  out  and  clearly  expressed, 
but  it  gave  no  gUmpses  into  the  immensity  of 
the  spiritual  horizon  such  as  those  which  brighten 
so  many  of  Cromwell's  utterances.  Hence,  whilst 
Cromw^ell  provoked  enmities,  Ireton  provoked  quar- 
rels. Men  distrusted  Cromwell  because  he  was  to 
them  incomprehensible.  They  disUked  Ireton  because 
they  understood  him  only  too  well  as  the  author  of 
sayings  and  actions  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
favoured  by  themselves. 
Ireton  When  such  a  man  as  Ireton  shifts  his  ground,  he 

^'und'"  shifts  it  without  much  warning.  If  Ireton  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  Parlia- 
ment as  the  central  authority  in  the  kingdom,  he 
would  be  likely  to  leap  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  King  must  be  conciliated,  just  as,  rather 
more  than  six  months  later,  upon  his  discovery  that 
the  King  could  no  longer  be  trusted,  he  leapt  rapidly 
to  the  conclusion  that  terms  could  be  kept  with  him 
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no  longer.    To  such  a  nature  suspension  of  judgment    xi^u 
is  intolerable.     There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  reason  ^"^^ 
to  beUeve  that  Cromwell  was  now  passing  through  cromweii'B 
one  of  those  long  periods  of  hesitation  which  with 
him   always  preceded    important  action.     He    had 
come  to  see  that  good  results  were  not  likely  to  be 
attained  by  devotion  to  ParUament ;  but  his  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  accepting  ParUamentary  supremacy 
was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  hastily  shaken,  because 
in  his  case  loyalty  to  ParUament  sprang  from  long 
habit  and  from  the  craving  of  an  orderly  mind  for 
authority  which,  once  shattered,  would  be  difficult  to 
replace.     It  was  observed  that  during  the  latter  part  HeabsontB 
of  April  both  Cromwell  and  Vane  absented  themselves  from  the 
except  on  rare  occasions  from  the  House ;  *  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  took  any 
steps  to  bring  its  authority  into  contempt.    No  doubt 
their  disUke   of  the  course   which  Parliament  was 
taking  was  balanced  by   a  rooted  distrust  of  the 
Bang.^ 

Whilst  Cromwell  and  Vane  doubted,  that  char-  Marten's 
tared  libertine  Henry  Marten  was  giving  full  licence  ^^ut^the 
to  his  bitter  tongue.     "I  know  not,"  he  said,  when  ^'^g'*^^'^- 
complaints  were  made  of  the  flocking  of  multitudes 
to  Holmby  House  in  the   hope  of  being  cured  by 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  29,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,504. 

^  Earlier  in  the  month  Belli^vre  had  written  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Parliamentary  Independents  about  opening  negotiations  with  the 
King :  "  Les  Independans,*'  he  says,  "  sont  desunis ;  la  plus  part 
manqnent  de  ooeur,  et  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  pourroyent  entreprendre 
qnelque  chose  de  grand  k  Tavantage  du  Hoy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
en  sont  retenus  par  Topinion  qu'ils  ont  que  Ton  ne  se  pent  fier  audit 
Boy,  qnine  garde  point  de  secret,  et  qui  n'a  point  eu  de  Constance  dans 
toutes  les  resolutions  importantes  qu'il  sembloit  avoir  pris,  jusques  icy, 
prds  des  tins  et  des  autres."  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  April  {j,  R,0.  Tran- 
$eripti.  In  a  despatch  of  ^^^-^  the  ambassador  speaks  of  Charles  as 
being  in  communication  with  both  parties. 
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Charles'  touch  of  the  King's  evil,  "but  the  Paxlia- 
ment's  great  seal  might  do  it  if  there  were  an  ordi- 
nance for  it."  The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  of  a  different  mind.  On  April  21  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  the  Newcastle  Propositions  once  more 
to  the  King.  "The  man,"  declared  Marten  auda- 
ciously, "  to  whom  these  propositions  shall  be  sent 
ought  rather  to  come  to  the  bar  himself  than  to  be 
sent  to  any  more."  ^ 

Whatever  might  be  diarles's  answer — and  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  evasive  one 
— the  Houses  had  more  reason  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  armv  than  with  the  Kinc}f.  Other  soldiers 
besides  those  who  followed  Kempson  for  a  time  had 
volunteered  for  Ireland,  and  had  gone  some  part  of  the 
way  towards  a  port  of  embarkation  ;  but  they  slipped 
back  in  batches  to  their  old  comrades,  many  de- 
claring, truly  or  falsely,  that  their  officers  '  had  first 
made  them  drunk,  and  had  then  extorted  from  them 
a  promise  to  go  to  Ireland  when  they  were  in  that 
condition.'  Out  of  21,480  men  only  2,320  were  avail- 
able for  the  Irish  service.-  All  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  were  unsuccessful,^  and  the  commissioners, 
baffled  in  their  task,  returned  to  Westminster,  bring- 
ing with  them  Ensign  Nichols  as  a  prisoner.  On 
April  27  they  made  their  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Not  to  be  behindhand,  the  malcontent  officers 
despatched  seven  of  their  number  to  lay  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a  vindication  of  their  own  con- 
duct in  supporting  the  soldiers'  petition.  Though 
this  vindication  was   signed  by   151    commissioned 


*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  26,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,502. 
'^  Letter  from  Saffron  Walden,  April  25,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  16. 
3  /6.  i.  17. 
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officers,^  the  Commons  did  not  even  allow  it  to  be  xLvm 

read  in   the   House.     After  listening  to  the  report  '  ^^ 

of  the  commissioners,  they  committed   Nichols^  to  strong 

prison,  and  sent  for  Eobert  Lilburne  and  tliree  other  "^«*8^®"- 
officers   to  give    an    account  of   their   conduct  in 
drawing  off  soldiers  from  the  Irish  service. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lords,  having  tardily  come  ^^^  ^•®^»' 

'  o  J       ^  arrears 

to  the  conclusion  that   some   part  of  the  soldiers'  voted. 
arrears  ought  to  be  paid  on  disbandment,  voted  that 
six  weeks'  pay  should  be  the  amount  offered.     The 
Commons,  though  formally   protesting   against   the 
breach  of  their  privileges  committed  by  the  Lords  in 
meddling  with  a  grant  of  money,  confirmed  the  vote.^ 
It  remained  to  be   seen  whether   so  inadequate   a 
concession  would  satisfy  the   army.     There  are  no 
signs  that  any  Presbyterian  member  of  either  House 
thought  it  insufficient.    Two  days  later  the  confidence  ^^Sr"  o?' 
in  the  future  which   still   prevailed   in   Parliament  ^^^^l 
was  increased  by  the  news  that  Skippon  had  been  Jjjf^^ 
prevailed  on,  though  most  unwillingly,  to  accept  the 
command  in  Ireland.** 

The  Presbyterians  were  destined  to  a  rude 
awakening.  Early  in  April  there  had  been  a  talk  in 
Ireton's  regiment  of  sending  the  soldiers'  petition  to 
Westminster  in  charge  of  two  deputies  from  each 
troop.'  The  contempt  with  which  the  soldiers' 
grievances  were  treated  now  led  to  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Eight  of  the 
ten  cavalry  regiments  came  to  an  understanding  with 
one  another,  and  each  chose  two  representatives,  to 
whom  was  at  first  given  the  name  of  Commissioners, 

*  The  Petition  and  Vindication  of  the  Officers,  E.  385,  19. 

'  See  p.  49- 

'  L.J.  ix.  152;  CJ.  V.  155. 

^  L.J.  ix.  158.  *  See  p.  52. 
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a  name  which  was  soon  afterwards  changed  into  that 
of  Agitators,  or  Agents  of  the  Army.^  Instead  of 
carrying  the  condemned  petition  to  Westminster,  the 
sixteen  Agitators  in  the  name  of  the  regiments  drew 
up  identical  letters  addressed  to  the  three  generals, 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Skippon.* 

The  composers  of  these  letters  for  the  first  time 
answered  the  attack  of  their  assailants  by  a  counter- 
attack. After  complaining  of  the  delay  in  granting 
an  indemnity,  though  their  fellow-soldiers  sufiered 
*  at  every  assize  for  acts  merely  relating  to  the  war,' 

^  '*  Careful  investigation,'*  writes  Dr.  Murray  in  The  New  EngUih 
Dictionary,  a,  v.  Agitators,  "  satisties  me  that  Agitator  was  the  actual 
title,  and  Adjutator  only  a  bad  spelling  of  soldiers  familiar  with 
Adjutants  and  the  Adjutors  of  1642.  Adjutator  h&8  natnrally  seemed 
more  plausible  to  recent  writers  imfamiliar  with  this  old  s^nse  of  '  to 
agitate,*  and  the  functions  of  the  Agitators  of  1647.**  The  old  sense 
referred  to  is  *  To  do  the  actual  work  of  (the  affiairs  of)  another,  to 
manage,  or  act  as  agent.* 

The  chronology  of  the  word  is  as  follows :  At  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  these  representatives  of  the  soldiers  they  call  themselves,  in 
signing  a  letter  dated  April  28,  Commissioners ;  in  the  DeclanUion 
of  the  Army  (E.  390,  26),  presented  to  the  Parliamentary  Gom- 
missioners  on  or  about  May  15,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  been 
chosen  *  to  agitate  for  those  ends  in  behalf  of  them  all,*  and  they  are 
themselves  styled  '  Agents  *  of  those  who  chose  them.  The  notin 
appears  in  a  petition  to  Fairfax  of  May  29,  which  is  subscribed  by 
*  your  Excellency's  and  the  Ein^dom*8  innocent  and  faithful  servants 
.  .  .  being  Agitators  on  behalf  of  the  several  regiments.*  In  the  next 
page  we  have  *  Adjutators,*  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  variation 
of  spelling,  though  this  form  appears  on  the  title-page.  Two  Letters^ 
E.  391,  2.  Adjutator,  in  short,  occurs  as  soon  as  Agitator,  but  it 
has  no  meaning,  whilst  Agitator  has,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
quotation:  "When  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  had  been  with  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  one  of  his  Majesty*s  Agitators,  for  that  is  now  the  word.** 
N.  Hobart  to  J.  Hobart,  Oct.  15,  Gary's  Mem,  of  the  Civil  Wanr^i,  354. 
The  verb  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  *  to  act.'  "  It  is  our  unhappiness 
that  we  are  so  far  distant  .  .  .  from  the  eight  regiments  ...  by  reason 
whereof  timely  notice  cannot  be  given  us  to  agitate  according  to  our 
real  intentions,  which  are  to  add  oiurselves  to  them  entirely  as  one 
man.**  Letter  from  Sir  R.  Pye's  regiment.  May  13,  Clarke  Papers, 
i.  44. 

-  The  Agitators'  Letter,  April  28,  LJ.  ix.  164. 
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they  asserted  that  the  proposal  to  send  them  to  Ireland 
was  '  nothing  else  than  a  design  to  ruin  and  break 
this  army  in  pieces ;  .  .  .  otherwise,  why  are  not  those 
who  have  been  made  instruments  in  our  country's 
deUverance  again  thought  worthy  to  be  employed.' 
It  was  therefore  *but  a  mere  cloak  for  some  who 
have  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty,  and  being  lifted 
beyond  their  ordinary  sphere  of  servants,  seek  to 
become  masters  and  degenerate  into  tyrants.'  ^  This 
letter,  after  being  read  before  the  regiments  and 
accepted  by  them,  was  entrusted  to  three  Agitators, 
Sexby,  AUen,  and  Shephard,  to  be  carried  to  the 
generals  in  London. 

On  April  30  the  vindication  of  the  officers,  which    April  30. 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  officers* 
27th,^  was  at  last  allowed  to  be  read.   Before  any  step  tionand 
was  taken  in  connection  with  it,  the  letters  to  the  Agitators* 
three  generals  were  produced,  and  were  also  read.^  theniuse. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  House  was  beyond 
measure  indignant  at  the  latter.     The  Presbyterian  indigmk- 
majority  would  indeed  have  changed  its  nature  if  they  Presby- 
had  condescended  to  ask  whether  their  own  refusal     "*°^' 
of  bare  justice  had  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  readiness  with  which  whole  regiments  applauded 
a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  their  employers.     They 
could  see  nothing  but  sheer  fanaticism  at  the  bottom 
of  the  attack  made  on  them.     The  whole  army  it 
seemed — to  use  the  words  of  a  report  which  had  just 
been  made  from  Saffi'on  Walden — ^was  *  one  Lilburne 
throughout,  and  more  Ukely  to  give  than  to  receive 
laws.'  ^ 

*  The  Agitators*  Letter,  April  28,  LJ,  ix.  164. 
'  See  p.  58. 

*  LJ",  ix.  163;  C..7.  V.  158;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add,  M8S,  31,  116, 
fol.  308b. 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  26,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,502. 
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For  the  present  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  call 
to  the  bar  the  Agitators  who  had  brought  the  letters. 
The  three  men  had  convenient  memories.  They  were 
quite  unable  to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  been  signed.  They  were  then  asked  to 
explain  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  members  who 
had  tasted  sovereignty.  The  letters,  they  curtly 
repUed,  were  the  work  of  the  regiments,  and  it  was 
for  the  regiments  to  explain  their  meaning.^ 

The  House,  in  short,  had  to  deal,  not  with  the 
three  men  before  it,  but  with  eight  regiments — ^per- 
haps with  the  whole  army — and  this  knowledge  had  a 
sobering  effect.  Instead  of  meting  out  punishment 
to  offenders,  the  Commons  directed  its  military  mem- 
bers, Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to 
go  down  to  their  charges  in  the  army,  and  employ 
their  endeavours  to  quiet  all  distempers.  They  were 
to  inform  the  soldiers  that  an  Ordinance  for  their 
indemnity  would  be  brought  in  at  once ;  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  arrears  would  be  paid  im- 
mediatelv ;  and  that  for  the  remainder  there  should 
be  signed  debentures,  payable  in- cash  as  soon  as  the 
necessities  of  the  State  would  allow.^ 

It  was  a  humiliating  capitulation,  but  humiliating 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  other  course  by  which  disaster 
could  be  avoided.  It  was  perhaps  still  possible,  if 
Cromwell's  influence  could  be  secured  on  the  side  of 
Parliamentary  authority,  to  stave  off  the  religious  and 
political  demands  of  the  majoidty  in  the  army  by 
redressing  the  material  grievances  of  the  whole  force.® 

*  Examination  of  the  Agitators,  Clarke  Papers,  i,  App.  B. 

*  CJ,\.  158. 

^  We  have  an  example  in  English  history  of  a  government  taking 
successfully  the  course  here  suggested.  When  in  1797  the  sailors 
mutinied  at  Spithead  because  their  petition  for  the  removal  of  material 
grievances  had  been  rejected,  Pitt  met  them  by  conceding  all  the  reason- 
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At  all  events  it  cannot  be   seriously  doubted  that    ^l^. 
Cromwell  left  Westminster  with  the  full  purpose  of  '  j^-     ^ 
carrying  out  his  instructions  honestly,  and  that  he  croniweirs 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings  which  i"**'^*^^"^- 
had  hitherto  led  him  to  distrust  the  intervention  of 
soldiers  in  politics.^ 

On  May  7  a  meeting  of  officers  was  held  once  Am^Jng 
more  in  Saffron  Walden  church,  this  time  in  the  °f°^^^"- 
presence  of  the  new  military  commissioners,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  it  would  be  useless  to  consult 
officers  alone  on  questions  which  touched  the  rank 
and  file  so  nearly.   The  officers  were  therefore  directed  ^i^^^^^  of 
to  collect  the  views  of  the  private  soldiers.     By  this  ^^^^ 
time   the   whole    army   was    thoroughly   organised. 
After  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  cavalry, 

able  wishes  of  the  mutineers,  and  was  thus  strengthened  to  refuse  the 
slightest  concessions  to  the  political  demands  of  the  sailors  in  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore. 

'  The  strongest  evidence  in  such  a  case  is  the  silence  of  a  hostile 
witness  thoroughly  acquainted  >vith  the  facts.  Such  a  witness  is  Major 
Huntington,  an  officer  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  in  confidential 
communication  with  him,  though  he  afterwards  turned  against  him. 
In  August  1648,  when  Huntington  tried  to  damage  Cromwell  as 
much  as  possible,  he  drew  up  a  narrative  in  which  he  vehemently 
assailed  his  past  conduct.  In  dealing  with  this  employment,  however, 
all  that  Huntington  could  say  against  Cromwell  was  that  he  had 
declared,  after  reaching  the  army,  that  he  and  his  fellow-commissioners 
had  come  in  the  double  capacity  of  commissioners  and  soldiers,  and 
that  he  acknowledged  that  there  had  *  lately  been  much  cruelty  and 
injustice  in  the  Parliament.'  Of  any  secret  encouragement  to  the 
soldiers  to  make  conditions  with  Parliament  in  favour  of  any  political 
or  religious  object  Huntington  has  not  a  word  to  say.  He  states, 
indeed,  that  Ireton  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  the  Army,  which  will 
be  shortly  mentioned  (p.  64),  and  that  he  had  told  the  Agitators  *  that 
it  was  then  lawful  and  fit  to  deny  disbanding  till  we  had  received  equal 
and  full  satisfiskction  for  our  past  service.*  Even  this,  however,  relates 
only  to  the  material  grievances  which  the  commissioners  were  sent 
to  allay,  and  Huntington,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Cromwell,  does  not  attribute  any  similar  language  to  him. 
Sundry  reasons  inducing  Major  Huntington  to  lay  down  his  Com- 
mission, E.  458,  3. 
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XLvm  ^^^^  troop  or  company  elected  representatives.  As 
'^1647""'  however,  a  body  composed  of  all  these  representa- 
tives would  be  too  numerous  for  efficient  action,  it 
was  now  arranged  that  the  combined  representatives 
of  each  regiment  should  elect  two  or  more  to  whom 
alone  the  name  of  Agitators  ]  was  now  given.  These 
Agitators,  when  collected,  could  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  army,  and  were  capable  of  impressing, 
in  turn,  their  own  views  upon  their  military  con- 
stituency. In  troublous  times  the  most  decided 
and  energetic  come  to  the  front;  and,  little  as  it 
was  intended  at  the  time,  nothing  was  more  cal- 
culated than  the  existence  of  this  elected  body  of 
Agitators  to  give  to  the  army  that  distinctive 
political  and  religious  character  which  it  ultimately 
bore. 
May  15.  On  May  1 5,  after  long  conferences  with  the  Agi- 

ineeting  of  tators,  the  officers  had  a  second  interview  with  the 
May  16.     commissioners,  and  on  the  following  day  they  gave 
ti^onhe  ^^  ^  Declaration  of  the  Army^  which  bore  the  signa- 
Army.       turcs  of  223  commissioucd  officers.     The  Declaration 
opened  with  a  narrative  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  the  officers  avowed  themselves 
to  be  fully  in  accord.     The   men,  they  said,  had 
resolved  to  send  to  Parliament  that  petition  which 
had  been  so  summarily  condemned,-  but  had  been 
dissuaded  by  the  officers  from  doin<]f  so,  as  well  as 
from  listening  to  anyone  attempting  to  induce  them 

*  In  The  Dedaration  of  the  Army  (E.  390,  26)  we  are  told  that  the 
soldiers  chose  *  a  certain  number  of  every  regiment  or  troop  or 
company.*  This  is  vagae,  but  there  is  a  clearer  statement  in  A 
Solemn  Enifagement  of  tlie  Army,}),  6  (E.  392,  9) :  "The  soldiers  .  .  . 
were  forced  ...  to  choose  out  of  the  several  troops  and  companies, 
several  men,  and  those  out  of  their  whole  numbers  to  choose  two  or 
more  for  each  regiment." 

'  See  p.  39- 
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to  take  part  in  politics.^  The  practical  proposal  ^^ui 
made  by  the  officers  was  that  the  vote  for  paying  *  a  "^T^ 
considerable  part '  of  the  arrears  should  be  made 
more  definite.  It  was  generally  understood,  as  the 
officers  declared,  to  mean  no  more  than  the  six  weeks' 
pay  already  offered  ;  '^  an  ofier  which  was  *  generally 
looked  upon  as  very  inconsiderable,'  most  of  the 
horse  and  many  of  the  foot  having  large  arrears  due 
to  them  for  service  in  former  armies,  in  addition  to 
arrears  due  to  them  for  service  in  the  New  Model. 

This  very  reasonable  demand  was  followed  by 
complaints  of  the  imprisonment  of  Ensign  Nichols  by 
the  former  commissioners  without  Fairfax's  concur- 
rence ;  of  the  toleration  by  Parliament  of  calumnies 
uttered  against  the  soldiers  in  the  press  and  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  also  of  the  thanks  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Houses  to  petitioners  who  had  reviled  the 
army.  Finally,  the  Declaration  asked  that  Parlia- 
ment should  acknowledge  that  the  soldiers  had  a 
right  to  petition  their  general  on  military  matters ; 
should  take  into  consideration  the  original  petition 
which  had.  been  condemned,'  and  should  allow  them 
to  publish  a  sober  vindication  of  their  own  conduct.* 

With   the   spirit  of  this  Declaration   Cromwell    May  17. 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.     He  and  his  rJ^iy.'^* 
fellow-commissioners  were  able  to  announce  that  the 
Indemnity  Ordinance  had  already  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  that  the  six  weeks  of  arrears  were  to  be 

1  "  We  perceive  there  have  not  wanted  some  in  all  quarters,  upon 
their  dissatisfaction  in  those  things/'  i,e,  their  pay,  &c.,  "ready  to 
engage  them  in  an  implication  of  things  of  another  nature,  which, 
though  not  evil  in  themselves,  yet  did  not  concern  them  properly  as 
Boldiers.**  The  authors  of  the  Declaration,  perhaps,  had  their  eye  on 
such  papers  as  A  Second  Apology ,  E.  385,  18. 

'  By  the  vote  of  April  27 ;  see  p.  59.  '  See  pp.  39,  43. 

*  Declaration  of  the  Army,  E.  390,  26, 
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extended  to  eight.*  "  Truly,  gentlemen,"  said  Crom- 
well to  the  officers,  "  it  will  be  very  fit  for  you  to 
have  a  very  great  care  in  the  making  the  best  use 
and  improvement  that  you  can  both  of  the  votes  and 
of  this  that  hath  been  last  told  you,  and  of  the  inter- 
est which  all  of  you  or  any  of  you  may  have  in  your 
several  respective  regiments — ^namely,  to  work  in 
them  a  good  opinion  of  that  authority  that  is  over 
both  us  and  them.  If  that  authority  falls  to  nothing, 
nothing  can  follow  but  confusion."  ^ 

So  far  Cromwell  had  prevailed  by  his  strong 
sympathy  with  the  soldiers  and  his  equally  strong 
desire  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  the  kingdom  into 
anarchy  through  their  efforts  to  obtain  justice  for 
themselves.  Ireton,  indeed,  had  in  private  told  the 
soldiers  that  till  justice  had  been  obtained  they 
ought  not  to  disband,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Cromwell  used  any  words  of  the  kind.* 

The  work  of  the  commissioners  was  now  accom- 
plished. In  a  joint  letter  to  the  Speaker  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  painting  the  situation  in 
general  terms.  "  We  must  acknowledge,"  they  wrote, 
"we  found  the  army  under  a  deep  sense  of  some 
sufferings,  and  the  common  soldiers  much  unsettled." 
They  therefore  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Parliament  to  recall  them  in  order  that  they  might 
give  a  verbal  report  of  all  that  they  had  learnt.* 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  would 
plead  energetically  for  justice  to  the  soldiers ;  but  all 
that  he  could  say  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  the 
Presbyterians  at  Westminster  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  Declaration  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

^  The  GommisBioners  to  Lenthall,  May  17,  Gary's  MemoriaU  of  the 
Civil  War  J  i.  214. 

*-*  ClurJce  PaperSf  1.  72.  '  See  p.  63,  note  i. 

*  The  Commissionera  to  Lenthall,  May  17,  Gary's  Mem.  of  the 
War,  i.  214. 
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The  action  of  the  commissioners  had  at  least  so  far    chap. 
cleared  the   situation  that  it   could   no  longer  be  • — r-^ 

1 6/17 

doubted  that   ParUament  must   either  redress   the    ^^ 

May  17. 

material  grievances  of  the  army  or  be  prepared  to  ^J^^j^^ 
fight  it;  and  for  some  time   there  had  been  signs  cleared, 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  ready  to  venture  on  the 
latter   and  more   desperate   course.     In  March  the 
City  had  asked  that  a  new  Militia  Committee  of  its 
own  choosing  might  be  substituted  for  the  existing  Anew 
Committee  which  had  been  named  by  ParUament,  and  committee 
which   contained  many  Independents.^     Though  an  brfcS^ 
Ordinance   authorising   the  City  to   choose    a   new  ^'*^' 
Committee  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  it  had  received 
no  support  from  the  Commons  till  the  dispute  with 
the  army  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
to  the  advantage  of  having  the  military  force  of  the 
City  entirely   at  the   disposal  of  their  own  party. 
The  Lords'  Ordinance  was  therefore  at  last  taken  in 
hand,  and  on  April  1 6  it  passed  both  Houses.^     The    April  16. 
Common  Council,  taking  advantage  of  the  permission  gi^g*^ 
thus  obtained,  at  once  nominated  a  new  committee,  £*Jpp^iL? 
consisting  exclusively  of  Presbyterians.     On  May  4,  c^^^* 
in  Cromwell's  absence,  another  Ordinance  was  pas^d  *®®- 
giving  Parliamentary  authority  to  the  nominees  of 
the  aty.^ 

No  immediate  objection  was  raised  on  any  side 

»  LJ.  ix.  82.  ^  lb.  ix.  143.  ^  Ih.  ix.  143. 
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to  intrusting  the  municipal  authority  with  the  control 
of  the  City  trained  bands,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  committee  exercised  its  powers  soon  gave 
offence.  Every  officer  tainted  with  Indepeadency 
was  excluded  from  the  service.^  It  looked  as  if  the 
Presbyterians  were  to  have  an  army  of  their  own. 
The  London  militia,  which  numbered  i8,(XXD  men,* 
was  not  to  be  despised  as  a  miUtary  force,  even  if  its 
quality  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tried  warriors 
who  had  served  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

This  remodelling  of  the  City  force  was  certain  to 
rouse  an  angry  spirit  in  the  army,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  this  anger  within  bounds  would  be  much 
increased  if  it  once  came  to  be  known  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  seeking  for  military  support  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  the  City.  In  Scotland,  too, 
there  was  a  new-model  army  formed  out  of  the  larger 
force  which  had  returned  from  England  in  February, 
and  this  army,  consisting  of  5,000  foot  and  1,200 
horse,  had  been  placed  under  David  Leslie,  who  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  Argyle  and  the  extreme  Presby- 
terians. In  the  course  of  the  spring  David  Leslie 
had  captured  all  Huntly's '  strongholds,^  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  the  not  very  difficult  task  of 
crushing  Alaster  Macdonald  in  the  West,  he  and  the 
force  which  he  commanded  would  be  available  for  a 
campaign  in  England. 

For  the  present  there  was  room  for  diplomacy, 
and  Argyle,  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  every  Scottish 
politician,  watched  with  jealousy  the  growth  of  a 
stfong  military  power  in  England.^     In  April,  with 

*  Perfect  Occurrences,  E.  390,  7. 

'^  List  of  the  London  Trained  Bauds,  communicated  by  the  Hon. 
H.  A.  Dillon,  Archaologia,  vol.  iii. 
'  Patrick  Gordon,  199. 

*  Much  information  on  the  state  of  Scottish  parties  at  this  time  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  despatches  of  Montreuil,  of  which  there  are 
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his  approval,  the  Committee  of  Estates  despatched  to     xlix  * 
London  four  commissioners,  of  whom  Lauderdale  was  — 7^ — ' 
the  ablest.     Though  these  commissioners  were  osten-     April. 
sibly  to  support  the   English  Parliament  in  urging  ^^a  ^ 
Qiarles   to  accept   the   Propositions   of   Newcastle,  ^"«^*"^- 
Lauderdale  brought  with  him  secret  instructions  to  ^^^^^' 
be  content  if  the  Kine^  would  accept  the  four  proposi-  secret  in- 

,  X  ^  JT      JT  stmctions. 

tions  forwarded  to  him  through  Bellievre  and  the 
Queen   at  the    end   of   January.^     Lauderdale  was  He  is 

•^  ,  accom- 

accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  ^edby 
been  won  over  by  Charles   at  Newcastle,  and  had  line, 
been  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  in  order 
to  secure  for  him  the  right  of  approaching  the  King 
at  any  moment.^    He  was  now  selected  to  go  with 
the  commissioners  in  order  that  by  availing  himself 
of  this  right  he  might  open  a  communication  between 
Charles   and  the   Scots.     On   May    13   the  English  ^^oV^' 
Parliament  gave  him  a  somewhat  reluctant  permission  ^^  the^ 
to  visit  the  King  at  Holml^,^  ^ing. 

Charles,  who  had  not  been  left  in  imiorance  of  May  12. 
this  movement  in  his  favour,  had  already  on  May  1 2  replies  to 
sent  to  the  Houses  a  letter  which  was,  to  all  appear-  positi'^^ 
ance,  a  reply  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  though  in 
reality  based  on  the  lines  of  the  scheme  suggested  in 
January.*  This  scheme  Charles  accepted  with  some 
modifications.    Presbyterianism  was  to  be  granted  for 

copies  amongst  the  Carte  M8S.  (vol.  Ixxxiii.).  Montreuil  was,  after 
the  King's  removal  from  Newcastle,  trcuisferred  to  Edinburgh,  and 
remained  there  till  the  Scottish  invasion  of  England  in  1648.  His 
opinion  of  Scottish  statesmen  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution, 
as  he  is  too  prone  to  ascribe  to  them  far-reaching  intrigues  which 
probably  originated  in  his  own  lively  imagination. 

'  See  p.  26. 

-  The  date  of  his  appointment  was  Jan.  13.  Dunfermline  Papers 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Milne  of  Fyvie. 

'  C.J.  v.  170. 

*  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  May  Jif,  B.O,  Transcripts, 
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^^-  three  years,  during  which  there  were  to  be  consulta- 
jg-  tions  with  the  Westminster  Assembly,  to  which  were 
to  be  added  twenty  divines  of  the  King's  choosing,  with 
the  object  of  arranging  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
the  militia  was  to  be  granted  for  ten.  Documents  to 
which  the  Parliamentary  Great  Seal  had  been  affixed 
were  to  be  held  valid,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be 
given  about  Ireland.  Finally,  Charles  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Westminster  as  a  sovereign  in 
order  that  the  Bills  needed  to  give  legal  force  to  these 
conditions  might  receive  the  Eoyal  assent.^ 
May  i8.  Ou  May  1 8  the  King's  reply  was  read  at  West- 

offer  ^S.*  minster,  and  was  at  once  accepted  not  only  by  the 
coaution     English  Presbyterians   but    even    by   the    Scottish 
tiTel^^u     commissioners  as  a  fitting  basis  of  accommodation, 
EngH^      though  more  clear-sighted  observers  might  well  have 
teri^ns  in    doubted   whether   Charles's  acceptance   of    a   three 
thrm^i.    y^^^s'   Presbyterianism  was   anything  more  than  a 
prelude  to  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.     The  real 
importance  of  the  agreement  was   that  it  laid  the 
foundations   of  an   alliance  which  gave  birth  to  a 
second  Civil  War  in  which  Scots  and  Presbyterians 
allied  themselves  with  English  Cavaliers. 
Difficulty  The  immediate  difficulty  of  the  new  coalition  lay 

^g  thefr*^'  in  the  necessity  of  concealing  its  plans  till  the  army 
plans.  j^^^j  ^ggj^  disbanded.  How  unlikely  it  was  that  the 
army  would  suffer  itself  to  be  broken  up  before  its 
grievances  were  redressed  ought  to  have  been  made 
clear  to  the  Houses  by  the  letter  of  their  own  com- 
missioners, which,  written  on  the  1 7th,^  reached  West- 
minster on  the  1 8th,  the  day  on  which  the  King's 
reply  was  read.  The  Commons  at  once  voted  that 
Fairfax  should  return  to  head-quarters  if  his  health 

^  The  King  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  May  12,  L,J,  iz- 
193.    The  King  to  Bamfield,  May  16,  Bamfield's  Apology,  24. 
'  See  p.  66. 
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permitted,  that  one  or  two  of  their  commissioners     xlix.* 
should  return  to  give  an  account  of  their  employment,  "7g7^ 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider     Mav  19. 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  disbandment '  of  all  such  ^1^^ 
forces  as  shaU  not  go  for  Ireland.'  ^  Agitators. 

At  these  votes  the  Agitators  took  alarm.  On  the 
19th,  only  three  days  after  the  presentation  of  the 
conciliatory  Declaration  of  the  Army  to  the  com- 
missioners,* they  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  regi- 
ments based  partly  on  a  rumour  that  the  Houses 
intended  to  offer  to  the  privates  the  whole  of  their 
arrears  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  officers.^ 
"  This  is  now,"  wrote  the  Agitators,  "  the  thing  in 
hand  to  divide  between  you  and  them,  and  that  is 
either  propounding  or  giving  you  your  arrears  and 
so  take  you  from  your  oflGicers,  thereby  to  destroy 
them,  and  then  to  work  about  their  designs  with 
you  also,  which  will  make  your  money  to  be  but 
little  useful  to  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  it,  and  you 
disbanded,  you  may  be  pressed  away  for  Ireland  or 
hanged  in  England  for  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
refusing  to  go  for  Ireland,  which  we  question  not  but 
many  of  us  shall  be  found  guilty  of,  some  already 
saying  if  you  be  but  disbanded,  if  you  will  not  go  they 
will  draw  you  along  like  dogs.  Fellow-soldiers,  the 
sum  of  all  is,  if  you  do  but  stand  and  not  accept  of 
anything  nor  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  army,  you  will  do  good  to  yourselves,  your 
officers,  and  the  whole  kingdom."  * 

All  the  ground  which  had  been  won  by  Cromwell  Mutual 
was  now  lost.     The  Agitators  were  deeply  suspicious  ""^p'*^*^"^- 
of  the   Houses,  and  the  Houses  were  equally  sus- 

*  C.J.  T.  176.  *  See  p.  64. 

'  Letter  to  the  Agitators,  May  18,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  85. 
^  Letter  from  the  Agitators,  May  19,  ib,  i.  87. 
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XLLX.*    picious  of  the  Agitators.     On  the   20th,  instead  of 
^  \(;.y  ^  attempting  to  smooth  away  diflGiculties,  the  Lords 
May  20.    pubhshed   to  the  world  their  good  understanding 
invite  the*  with  the  King,  by  voting  that  he  should  be  invited 
oltkiSg.    to  Oatlands,  in  close  proximity  to  London.'     Though 
the  Commons  were  too  prudent  to  support  the  Lords 
in  their  indiscretion,  enough  had  been  done  to  lay 
bare   the    drift   of   the   Presbyterian    policy.     The 
Sde^-^    Independents  in  the  army  were  stirred  to  exaspera- 
TCrated"**"  ^^^^'  ^^^   opiuious  wcrc  freely  expressed  that  the 
politicians  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  liberties 
of  the  country  should  be  called  to  account  for  their 
misdeeds.* 
March.  The  Houses  were  the  more  anxious  to  be  rid  of 

^^' ra^ve-  a^  army  which  they  beUeved  to  be  pervaded  with 
L^ndo'n.      fanaticism,   as  they  had  been  vehemently  taken  to 
task  by  a  body  of  political  fanatics,  who  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  disciples  of  John  Lilburne.     In 
bi:^ian      March  a  petition  had  been  drawn  up  by  these  men 
petition.     fQj.  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
they  addressed  as   the  '  supreme   authority  of  the 
nation,'  and  on  the  15  th  a  copy  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained  whilst  it  was   in   course   of  signature   was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
Grievances        The   petition  itself  was  the  work  of  men  who 
in  it.         committed  the  common  mistake  of  persons  of  strong 
opinions,  in  thinking  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
propose  reforms  to  obtain  their  general  acceptance. 
They  asked  the  Commons  to  secure  themselves  against 
'  a  negative  voice  in  any  person  or  persons  whomso- 
ever,'   in  other  words  in  the  King  or    the  House 
of  Lords ;   to  take  ofi*  all  sentences,    fines,   and  im- 

^  Zf.J".  ix.  199. 

'  Joachimi  to  the  States  General,  May  3  J,  Add.  MS8. 17, 677  S,  fol. 
454. 
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prisonments  imposed  on  Commoners  .  .  .  without  due  ^;^; 
course  of  law ;  ^  to  put  an  end  to  the  administration  ^^ 
of  interrogatories  by  which  accused  persons  might  be 
forced  to  inculpate  themselves ;  to  '  repeal  all  statutes, 
oaths  and  covenants '  by  which  '  religious,  peaceable, 
weU-affected  people '  were  molested  *  for  noncon- 
formity, or  different  opinion,  or  practice  in  religion  ; ' 
to  take  care  *  that  no  one  was  punished  for  preaching 
or  publishing  his  opinion  in  religion  in  a  peaceable 
way ; '  to  dissolve  monopoHsing  trading  companies ; 
to  settle  an  easy  way  for  deciding  controversies  by 
'reducinof  all  laws  to  the  nearest  aCTeement  with 
Christianity,'  and  by  ordering  pleadings  to  be  con- 
ducted in  English  so  as  to  be  generally  intelligible ; 
to  prescribe  the  duties  and  limit  the  fees  of  magis- 
trates ;  to  enact  that  no  life  should  be  taken  without 
the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses ;  to  see  that 
prisoners  had  *  a  speedy  trial,'  and  be  '  neither  starved 
nor  their  families  ruined  by  long  and  lingering  im- 
prisonment, and  that  imprisonment '  might  '  be  used 
only  for  safe  custody  until  time  of  trial,  and  not  as  a 
pimishment  for  offences  ; '  to  abolish  tithes  and  leave 
aU  ministers  to  be  '  paid  only  by  those  who  volun- 
tarily choose  them  and  contract  with  them  for  their 
labours ; '  to  set  free  insolvent  debtors,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hinder  debtors  who  had  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  debts  from  sheltering  themselves  in 
prison  against  their  creditors;  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  keepers  of  prisons ;  to  provide  some 
means  of  keeping  the  poor  from  beggary  and  vice ; 
and  to  restrain  impious  persons  from  reproaching 
the  weU-affected  with  the  ignominious  titles  of  round- 
heads, factious,  seditious,  and  the  like  ;  and,  finally,  to 

'  This  was  directed  against  the  imprisonment  of  Lilburne  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  see  vol.  i.  503. 
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exclude  no  one  'of  approved  fidelity  from  bearing 
oflBice  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth  for  noncon- 
formity.' 1 

The  programme  was  one  for  three  centuries 
rather  than  for  a  single  Parliament.  It  menaced  the 
habits  and  interests  pf  thousands  who  belonged  to 
the  influential  classes.  The  lawyers,  the  city  traders, 
and  the  clergy  were  all  affected  by  it,  and  all  these 
found  support  in  the  ParUamentary  majority,  which 
was  necessarily  hostile  to  sweeping  reforms.  There 
was,  moreover,  no  democratic  wave  behind  the  peti- 
tion, and  but  for  the  danger  of  its  finding  a  support 
in  the  hotter  spirits  in  the  army,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  safely  have  treated  it  with  contempt. 
The  danger  of  conjunction  between  the  political 
fanatics  of  the  City  and  the  religious  fanatics  of  the 
army  was  of  sufficient  weight  with  the  Commons 
to  induce  them  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee, 
the  usual  function  of  which  was  to  collect  evidence 
against  unlicensed  preachers.  Neither  Colonel  Leigh, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  nor  the  other  mem- 
bers of  it  bore  any  good-will  to  the  petitioners.*  A 
certain  Lambe  being  summoned  to  give  evidence  was 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  Amongst  these 
was  Nicholas  Tew,  who,  finding  that  the  petition  was 
being  treated  as  a  libel,  called  on  those  around 
him  to  sign  a  certificate  declaring  the  petition  to  be 
seriously  intended  for  presentation  to  Parliament. 
"  K  we  cannot,"  said  Tew,  "  be  allowed  to  petition, 
we  must  take  some  other  course."  The  committee 
at  once  sent  him  to  prison,  and  a  violent  altercation 
between  the  committee  and  the  petitioners  was  the 
result.     In  the  end  the  committee  ordered  the  room 


*  Gold  Tried  in  (he  Fire,  p.  i,  E.  392,  19. 
^  CJ,  V.  112. 
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to  be  cleared.     Finding  its   orders  disobeyed,  one 

of  its  members,   Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  seized  Major     j^- 

Tulidah  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  to  the  door. 

On  March  19  the  House  approved  of  the  committal  ^J^^^l^' 

of  Tew,  and  sent  Tulidah  to  keep  him  company  in  ^^^ 

prison.* 

On  the  20th  the  petitioners  laid  before  the  House  ]^^^' 
of  Commons  their  original  petition  together  with  the  petition- 
certificate  which  had  been  proposed  by  Tew,  and  a 
second  petition  asking  that  the  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  might  be  recognised  as  essential  to  free- 
dom.    No  notice  was  taken  of  this  request,  but  on 
the  26th  Tulidah  was  liberated  on  bail.     The  offence  rj^^^' 
of  Tew  was  held  to  be  greater  and  he  was  suffered  to  li^era^^. 
remain  in  prison.^ 

For  some  weeks  the  names  of  Tew  and  Tulidah  ^jldiers 
are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  various  petitions  [S^^^ives 
and  declarations  of  the  soldiers,  who  appear  to  have  ^^ 
taken  alarm  at  their  treatment,  as  if  it  were  a  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  likely  to  befall  themselves  if  they 
were  once  disbanded.     In   the  middle  of  May  the  ^^^*J- 
petitioners  drew  up  a  third  petition,  which,  perhaps  petition. 
by  way  of  bravado,  they  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Holies,  their  chief  opponent,  for  presentation  to  the 
House.     This  time  they  assumed  a  more  peremptory 
tone,  demanding  the  liberation  of  Tew,  whilst  they 
asked  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
and  that  restrictions  might  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  committal  vested  in  committees.^    The  House  was 
in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  interference,  which  it 
regarded  as  unauthorised,  and  on  May  20,  the  day  The 
on  which  the  Lords  invited  the  King  to  Oatlands,  it  ^  b^^^'^ 

burnt. 

"  CJ".  V.  118;  Oold  Tried  in  the  Fvre,  pp.  6-10,  E.  392,  19. 
,    '  Qold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  6,  E.  392,  19 ;  C,J.  v.  119,  125. 
'  Oold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  9,  E.  392,  19. 
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ordered,  without  a  division,  that  this  third  petition 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and,  by  a  majority 
of  94  to  86,  that  the  original  petition  should  also  be 
burnt,  on  the  ground  that,  being  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  it  called  in  question  the  existing  constitution.^ 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  May  2 1 ,  that  Crom- 
well stood  up  in  the  House  to  read  the  joint  report 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  army.  That  report  justi- 
fied the  Declaration  of  the  Army^  as  being  more 
moderate  than  anything  which  would  have  emanated 
directly  from  the  private  soldiers.  The  interference 
of  the  officers  in  drawing  it  up  had  '  hitherto  proved 
for  the  best,'  and  might  'through  the  goodness  of 
God,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament,'  be  turned 
to  a  good  issue.^  Speaking  in  his  own  name,  Crom- 
well declared  that  the  army  would  '  without  doubt 
disband,  but '  would  not  by  any  means  hear  of  going 
to  Ireland.  '  The  greatest  difficulty  would  be  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  some  whom  he  had  persuaded 
as  much  as  he  could  possibly :  but  a  great  part  of 
the  army '  would  *  remit  themselves  entirely  to  be 
ordered  by  ParUament.'  ^ 

Cromwell's  announcement,  so  different  from  what 
was  expected  at  Westminster,  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce at  least  a  temporary  effect.  The  House  directed 
that  '  a  real  and  visible  security '  should  he  given 
to  the  soldiers  for  all  arrears  left  unpaid.  An  Ordi- 
nance was  passed  granting  indemnity  to  soldiers  for* 

^  C.J.  V.  179. 

*  See  p.  64.    It  is  styled  a  Summary  in  the  Eeport. 

**  Report  of  the  commission ers,  May  20,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  94-99. 

^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  24,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,520.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  date  at  which  these  words  were  spoken.  Cromwell's 
enemies  quoted  them  without  a  date,  and  held  them  to  be  an  audacious 
falsehood.  The  question  of  Cromwell's  change  of  opinion  about  the 
disbandment  will  be  discussed  later. 


^ 
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things  done  in  the  war,  whilst  others  in  favour  of     xlk* 
apprentices  who  had  joined  the  ranks  before  working  "^'T^ 
out  their  time,  and  for  securing  all  who  had  volun- 
tarily enlisted  from  being  '  pressed  to  serve  beyond 
the  seas '  passed  rapidly  through  the  Commons,  and  ordinances 
were  as  rapidly  accepted  by  the  Lords.     Moreover,  to  the 
the  pay  to  be  given  on  disbandment  in  ready-money 
was  according  to  promise  raised  from  six  weeks  to 
eight.^ 

Those  who  negotiated  with  Charles  always  laid 
themselves  open  to  unpleasant  surprises,  and  whilst 
the  Commons  were  listening  to  Cromwell,  the  Lords 
were  giving  their  attention  to  an  intercepted  letter  An  inter- 
from  Ashbumham  to  the  King.  In  this  letter  Ashburn-  kuer. 
ham  exhorted  his  master  to  hold  out.  Peace,  he  as- 
serted, would  soon  be  signed  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  and  after  that  Prince  William  would 
start  for  England  to  relieve  his  father-in-law  at 
the  head  of  a  foreign  force,  hoping  to  find  himself 
supported  by  another  army  from  teland.^  Charles, 
indeed,  had  not  seen  this  letter,  but  it  showed  what 
kind  of  news  his  agents  abroad  believed  him  to  be 
likely  to  welcome. 

The  minds  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  however.  The  PreR- 
were  too   fully  occupied  with   their  distrust  of  the  win  n^be 
army  either  to  draw  back  from  their  understanding  ^^"^ 
with   Charles,  or   to   carry  out  the  straightforward 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  army  to  which  they  had 
betaken  themselves  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell's 
pleadings.     It  is  possible  indeed  that  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  soldiers  were  a  mere  expedient  to  gain 
time.      At   all  events,  on  the    23rd,  they  opened  a  ^^^J^^- 
discussion  with  Bellifevre  and  Lauderdale  in  which  gotiation 

with  the 
Scots. 
'  CJ".  V.  181 ;  L.J.  ix.  201.     See  p.  65. 

'  L.J»  ix.  203. 
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a  scheme  for  bringing  a  Scottish  army  into  England 
was  fully  debated.  They  had  little  faith  in  Crom- 
well's assurances  that  the  army,  if  fairly  treated, 
would  readily  disband,  and  believing  that  the  soldiers 
intended  to  get  possession  of  the  King's  person,  they 
resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  talked 
of  bringing  Charles  to  Northampton  or  Windsor.^ 
The  majority,  however,  appears  ultimately  to  have 
declared  in  favour  of  removing  him  to  Scotland. 
Colonel  Graves,  who  commanded  the  guard  at 
Holmby,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  could  probably 
be  depended  on  to  carry  out  any  directions  that 
might  be  sent  to  him  to  this  effect.'^ 

Councils  are  proverbially  slow  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  none  of  the  Presbyterians  had  the 
promptness  of  resolution  without  which  no  plot  is 
ever  successful.  "According  to  the  inveterate 
custom  of  England,"  wrote  Bellievre  some  time  later, 
"  we   have  been  deliberating  for  ten  days  without 

'  Joachimi  to  the  States  General,  f^J^,  Add.  M88.  17,  667  S., 
fol.  456. 

^  "  I  have  gathered  many  scraps  and  looked  as  £eu*  into  the  clondfl  as 
I  can,  and  the  result  I  make  to  myself  is  this  (but  I  have  only  several 
collections  for  my  gromids  and  those  not  very  authentic),  that  the 
Scots  and  a  Presbyterian  party  here  of  some  members,  not  without 
the  counsel  of  the  Queen  or  some  French  party,  had  a  design  of  carrying 
the  King  into  Scotland,  and  to  set  him  in  the  head  of  an  army  there, 
and  to  bring  him  up  to  London,  and  so  to  quell  the  Independent  party; 
but  if  I  rightly  guess,  a  false  Presbyterian  father  betrayed  them  to  his 
Independent  son,  and  so  the  army,  to  prevent  them,  seized  the  King. 
I>anfermline  is  gone  into  France,  and,  as  is  thought,  to  get  the  Princ^B 
into  Scotland,  and  so  to  play  the  game  the  better  by  that  means.*' 
Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  June  14,  Vcmey  MS 8.  Denton  does 
not,  it  is  true,  express  himself  positively,  but  he  was  a  physician  in 
good  practice,  and  as  such  had  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  What  he  says  about  Dunfermline's  mission  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
confirmed  by  Bellievre,  and  the  rest  of  his  story  fits  in  very  well  with 
what  we  know  from  the  despatches  of  Joachimi  and  Bellievre.  The 
father  and  son  referred  to  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  two 
Vanes. 
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coming  to  a  conclusion.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  ^^; 
the  King  of  England  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  -j^- 
the  army.  ...  Of  a  dozen  propositions — the  worst 
of  which  would  have  been  better  than  doing  nothing 
— ^we  have  been  unable  to  engage  those  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  in  the  design  to  carry  any  one 
into  execution."  ^ 

Parliament  and  army  in  short  were  watching  one  Mutual 
another  with  deep-seated  suspicion,  as  Parliament  and 
King  had   watched  one  another  five  years  before. 
Whether  it  was  true  or  not  * — and  it  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  true — that  the  idea  of  bringing  the  King 
to  the  army  was  ripening  amongst  the  Agitators,  the 
Presbyterians  were  the  first  to  make  a  false  move. 
On  the  2ist  they  had  been  all  for  conciliation.     On 
the  25th,  instead  of  pushing  on  an  Ordinance  giving     Mayas, 
the   promised   *real   and  visible   security'   for   the  ba^dxiLt 
arrears,'  they  resolved  to  proceed   at    once  to   the  p^<^teded 
long-threatened  disbandment.     It  was  to  commence  '^*^- 
on  June  i  with  the  infantry.*     Each  regiment  was  to 
be  taken  to  a  separate  rendezvous,  in  order  to  hinder 
concerted  action,  and  the  choice  between  service  in 
Ireland  and  instant  disbandment  was  to  be  peremp- 
torily offered  to  every  soldier.     This  scheme,  having  ^ 
been  accepted  by  the  Commons  on  the  25th,  was  on 
the  27th  adopted  by  the  Lords.* 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Agitators  at  The 
once  determined  to  resist.     One  of   their  number,  a^e^Se 
probably  Sexby,  wrote  from  London  urging  them  to  ^  '®*'^** 

^  Bellidvre  to  Mazarin,  Jane  ^,  B,0.  Tra/nscripts. 
^  That  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the  King  to  the  army  had  been 
suggested  some  weeks  before  there  can  be  no  doubt.    See  p.  52. 
'  See  p.  76. 

*  Waller  in  his  VMUcation^  125,  writes  as  if  the  soldiers  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied,  omitting  to  take  into  account  their  distrust  of  un- 
seenred  promises  of  the  fature  payment  of  arrears  after  disbandment. 

*  C'J^.  V.  183 ;  LJ,  ix.  207. 
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May  27. 
Ireton 
expresses 
the  dis- 
satisfac- 
tion of  the 
soldiers. 


Stir  up  the  soldiers  against  all  inducements  to  go  to 
Ireland,  and  to  seize  on  the  persons  of  those  officers 
who  were  prepared  to  lead  them  thither.^  On  the 
27th  a  letter,  probably  from  Ireton  to  Cromwell, 
expressed  in  plain  words  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  offered  them, 
and  at  the  postponement  of  any  vindication  of  the 
army  from  the  charges  unjustly  brought  against 
them.  "Truly,  sir,"  the  writer  proceeds,  "I  am 
loath  to  express  what  their  sense  is  of  this;  'tis  in 
vain  to  say  anything  on  their  behalf.  I  only  dread 
the  consequences,  and  desire  that  on  all  sides  there 
may  be  more  moderation  and  temper.  I  doubt  the 
disobliging  of  so  faithful  an  army  will  be  repented 
of;  provocation  and  exasperation  makes  men  think 
of  what  they  never  intended.  They  are  possessed 
as  far  as  I  can  discern  with  this  opinion,  that  if  they 
be  thus  scornfully  dealt  with  for  their  faithful  services 
whilst  the  sword  is  in  their  hands,  what  shall  their 
usage  be  when  they  are  dissolved?  I  assure  you 
that  passionate  and  violent  counsel  which  is  given 
thus  to  provoke  the  army  will  in  time  be  appre- 
hended to  be  destructive,  or  my  observation  fails  me. 
It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  keep  things  as  right  as  I 
can,  but  how  long  I  shall  be  able  I  know  not.  Un- 
less you  proceed  upon  better  principles,  and  more 
moderate  terms  than  I  observed  when  I  was  in 
London  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit  in  some  Parliament 
men,  citizens,  and  clergy,  and  by  what  I  perceive  in 
the  resolution  of  the  soldiers  to  defend  themselves  in 
just  things  as  they  pretend,  ...  I  cannot  but  imagine 
a  storm."  ^ 

»  Sexby  (?)  to  the  Agitators,  May  25  (?),  CLarhe  Papers,  i.  100. 

'  Ireton  (?)  to  Cromwell  (?),  Clarice  Paper 8,  i.  loi.  In  the  text 
the  letter  is  dated  on  the  25th,  but  Mr.  Firth  shows  that  the  date  was 
almost  certainly  the  27th.    If  Ireton  was  the  writer,  it  may  be  taken 


A  MUTINOUS   ARMY.  8 1 

The  storm  was  already  gathering.     In  response     xlk' 
to  Sexby's  call,^  the  Agitators  drew  up  a  petition  in  ^  j^"-"' 
which  they  complained  of  the  order  for  disbandment,  An 
not  merely  because  the  soldiers'  grievances  were  still  pft\u^" 
unredressed,  but  also  because  the   *intenders,  con- 
trivers,  and  promoters   of  the   destruction   of   the 
army,'  had  not  been  called  to  account.^ 

Little  hope  of  an  understanding  now  remained,  ^^y^^- 
On  the  28th  the  House  vainly  offered  security  for  the  Houses 

•'  ,  •'  offer 

arrears,  and  promised  redress  of  grievances  after  the  security. 
disbandment.^     On  the  29th,  a  council  of  war  which     May  29. 
had  been  called  by  Fairfax  recommended   that   a  of  war. 
general  rendezvous  should  be  held,  ostensibly  as  a  a  general 

,  '  -^  rendezvous 

means  of  keeping  the  soldiers  under  better  control,*  demanded. 
but  in  reaUty  to  make  it  more   easy  to  resist   the  Ti^e  dis- 

*'  ,  bandment 

disbandment.     "  A  committee,"  wrote  someone  from  to  be 

^_^  ^—  resist/ed 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  the  head-quarters  now 
were,  "  is  appointed  ...  to  come  down  on  Tuesday 
next  to  disband  the  general's  regiment.  They  may 
as  well  send  them  among  so  many  bears  to  take 
away  their  whelps."  * 

The  army  was  now  thoroughly  out  of  hand.     On  Smmis- 
the    31st,   when   the    commissioners   appointed    by  aublnV-^'^ 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  disbandment  arrived  at  ch^ui^^ 
Chelmsford  to  make  a  beginning  with  Fairfax's  own  ^^^ 
regiment  of  foot,  they  found  everything  in  confusion. 

as  strong  evidence  that  neither  he  nor  Cromwell  were  engaged  in  a 
scheme  to  stir  up  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  This  letter  is  followed  (p. 
103)  by  one  from  Col.  White,  member  for  Pontefract,  to  Fairfax,  dated 
May  28,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  if  the  army  refuses  to  disband, 
there  will  *  follow  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  Commonwealth.'  He 
then  argues  that '  the  Parliament  being  disobeyed,  and  the  kingdom 
burdened  with  an  army  voted  unnecessary  and  to  be  disbanded,  a  force 
most  be  raised  to  compel  obedience,  and,  rather  than  fail,  the  Scots 
speedily  called  in.*  Hero  is  confirmation  enough  of  Dr.  Denton's 
story ;  see  p.  7^^  note  2. 

*  See  p.  79.  ^  Two  Letters,  E.  391,  2.  '  LJ,  ix.  222. 

*  Ih,  ix.  226;  Clarice  Patera,  i.  108.  ^  J6.  i.  in. 
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xLix*     ^^^  soldiers  of  one  company  having  broken  open 
j^'        their  lieutenant's    door,    pointed   a  musket   at  his 
Mutiny  in    breast,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  their  colours. 
w^Tiit.    After  this   exploit  they  marched  off  towards  New- 
market, the  place  fixed  by  Fairfax  for  the  general 
rendezvous ;    and   all  the   other   companies   of  the 
June  I.     regiment  soon  followed  in  their  steps.     On  June  i 
roariSns      the  couunissioners,  hearing  that  the  mutineers  were 
review.       ^^giy  ^q  j^alt  at  Braiutrec,  sent  Colonel  Jackson  to 
address  them.    The  men,  after  professing  their  willing- 
ness to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  greeted  him  and  his 
companions  with  cries  of  "  Here  come  our  enemies  I " 
When  Jackson  proceeded  to  read  the  votes  of  Par- 
Miscon.      liament  in  their  hearing,  a  soldier  shouted  out  the 
flomeoftiie  qucstiou,   "What  do  you  bringing  your  twopenny 
pamphlets  to  us  ?  "   The  whole  regiment  then  marched 
off  towards  Newmarket.     On  the  way,  some  of  the 
soldiers,  unless  the  commissioners  were  misinformed, 
betook  themselves  to  plunder.     At  Braintree  a  house 
was  broken  open,  and  ^ol.  carried  off.     It  is  true 
that  the  offenders  were  placed  under  arrest,  but  they 
were  soon  liberated  by  their  comrades.    The  commis- 
sioners made  the  discovery,  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  those  who  sent  them  to  have  found  out  two 
months  before,  that  the  whole  army  was  not  yearning 
for  spiritual  Uberty  alone.     "  Many  of  the  soldiers," 
they  wrote,  "  being  dealt  with  profess  that  money  is 
the  only  thing  they  insist  upon,  and  that  four  months' 
pay  would  have  given  satisfaction."^     It  was  evi- 
junea.     dcutlv  usclcss  for  the  commissioners  to  attempt  to 
of  the        carry  out  their  mstructions  farther,  and  on  June  2 
Bionerfl.      the  Houscs  recalled  them  to  Westminster.- 

*  The  Commissioners  for  Disbandment  to  the  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs,  May  31,  Gary's  Mem,  of  tlie  Civil  War,  i.  219;  the  same  to 
the  same,  June  i.  Tanner  MSS,  Iviii.  fol.  129. 

*  L.J»  ix.  230. 


RAINSBOROUGH  AT  ABIXGDON 

Amongst  the  outlying  regiments  was  one  which     ^^* 
had  been  despatched  to  Portsmouth  with  a  view  to  ' — tt^ 
its   embarkation   for   the   reduction   of  Jersey.     Its 
colonel,  Thomas  Eainsborough,  was   a  son   of  the  Kains- 
Eainsborough  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had  been  and^Sfs 
employed  against  the  pirates  of  Sallee.^    At  one  time  ^^^^^ 
he  had  served  as  a  sailor,  but  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  had  transferred  himself  to  the  land 
service   of  the  Parliament,  and  had  recently  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the 
28th  news  reached  Westminster  that  his  regiment  had  Mutiny 
mutinied  in  Hampshire  and  was   marching  towards  regiment. 
Oxford.     In  fact  the  regiment  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  orders  from  the  Agitators,  who  were  aware 
that  Parliament  wished  to  deprive  the  army  of  all 
military  coherence  by  seizing  its  train  of  artillery,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  stored  at  Oxford.     On  the 
28th  the  House,  hearing  of  the  mutiny,  sent  Eains-     Mayas. 
borough  off  to  quell  it.     On  the  3otli  he  found  his  j^^*^  ^o. 
men  at  Abingdon,  and  succeeded,  though  not  without  ^/P^^^  ** 
difficulty,  in  maintaining  his  authority  and  in  hinder- 
ing the  regiment  from  pursuing  its  march  to  Oxford.^ 

On  May  3 1 ,  probably  encouraged  by  their  know-     May  31. 
ledge  of  Kainsborough's  arrival  at  Abingdon,   the  se^iJ'the 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  gave  orders  for  the  trans-  Sdordf  ^ 
portation  of  the  train  of  artillery  to  London.     It  was 
certain  that  the  Agitators  would  do  their  utmost  to 
hinder  its  removal,  and  that,  unless  a  strong  hand  in- 
tervened to  restore  discipline,  military  anarchy  would 
be  the  result.     Fairfax  had  been  drawn  both  ways,  Fairfax 
on  the  one  hand  by  his  sympathy  with  his  men  who  SomweU. 
were  suffering  from  undoubted  grievances,  and  on 

*  See  Hist  of  Engl,  1603-1642,  viii.  270. 

^  ClarJce  Papers,  105,  note  e ;  Bainsborongh  to  Lenthall,  June  i. 
ArehmoL  zlvi.  22. 
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xL^x '     ^"^^  Other  hand  by  his  reverence  for  Parliamentary 

1647"'  authority.     Up  to  this  time  Cromwell,  actuated  by 

Cromwell    the  Same  motives,  had  refrained  from  action.     His 

u^  with     appearance  at  liead-quarters  as  a  commissioner  had 

Sirehy,     ^^^^  ^  l^st  attempt  to  reconcile  two  contradictory 

policies,  and  to  secure  the  disbandment  of  the  army 

on  fair  terms.     Tlie  vote  of  May  25  for  immediate 

disbandment  had  flung  his  mediation  to  the  winds, 

and  he   found  himself  face  to   face  with   military 

anarchy  as  the  only  alternative  to  injustice. 

and  with  a         Whether  the  course  taken  by  Parliament  in  deal- 

throatonod  „— . 

foreign  ing  With  the  army  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  change  Cromwell's  attitude  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  is  every  probability  that  his  strongest  motive 
for  abandoning  his  professions  of  obedience  to  Par- 
liament was  to  be  found  in  another  quarter.  Great 
as  was  Cromwell's  dread  of  military  anarchy,  he 
dreaded  still  more  a  renewal  of  the  war,  especially  if 
it  was  to  involve  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  Scottish 
army.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  London  militia  was  being  reorganised  and 
the  army  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  .artillery, 
Cromwell  learnt  that  the  leadinof  Presbvterians  were 
negotiating  with  the  French  ambassadors  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  for  a  Scottish  intervention  in 
England,  and  for  carrying  off  tlie  King  from  Holmby.^ 
There  is  no  need  to  seek  further  for  motives  to 
explain  his  abandonment  of  the  position  which  he 
had  maintained  for  the  last  three  months  in  spite  of 
all  temptation. 

To   meet   these   designs   it  was   not   enough   to 

^  See  p.  78,  note  2.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  Vane  knew  the  secret 
Cromwell  knew  it  too.  The  betrayal  of  the  plan  for  a  Scottish  in- 
vasion is  corroborated  by  Joyce's  narrative  (Bushtv.  vi.  517).  where  it 
is  said  that  one  Scotch  lord  had  been  sent  to  Franco,  and  another 
to  Scotland,  *  and  all  this  to  brings  another  army  into  England.' 
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maintaiii  a  hold   on  the  artillery.     The   immediate     ^^' 
source  of  danger  lay  in  the  intention  of  the  Presby-       --     ' 
terians  to  possess  themselves  of  the  person  of  the  Danger  of 
King.     As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  obscure  hints  teri^*^^" 
which  are  aU  that  have  been  handed  down,  a  counter-  ^^^f 
move  had  for  some  days  been  projected  by  the  Agita- 
tors.'    There  is,  in  fact,  reason  to   beUeve  that  a 
certain  Comet  Joyce,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tailor, 
had  been  directed  by  them  to  lead  a  picked  body  of 
horse  to  Oxford,  and  to  take  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  artillery  there.     Possibly  he  had  also  orders  to 
proceed  to  Holmby  and  to  ward  off  any  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  King. 

K  this  plan  was  discussed  amongst  the  Agitators,  ^'J'^^®^ 
it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  Cromwell.  Though  Agitators. 
he  had  hitherto  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
adoption  of  their  projects,  he  led  no  isolated  life,  and 
he  had  given  them  every  reason  to  treat  him  with 
confidence.  With  the  knowledge  that  he  had  recently 
acquired,  he  could  no  longer  regard  the  situation 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  To  keep  England  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Scots  must  have  seemed  to  him  a 
purely  defensive  measure.  Yet,  though  it  was  no 
longer  possible  or  even  desirable  to  suffer  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  army,  it  was  still  both  possible 
and   desirable   that   a  stop   should  be   put   to   the 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  29th  (Clarke  Papers j  i.  112)  we  are  told  that 
*  Oxford,  where  our  magazine  is,  we  have  well  secured.  I  wish  things 
at  Holmby  were  as  secure.*  A  passage  from  another  letter,  probably 
from  Sexby,  on  the  28th,  seems  to  point  to  the  employment  of  some- 
one who  was  to  be  sent  at  least  to  Oxford  if  not  farther.  "  Let  two 
horsemen  go  presently  to  Colonel  Bainsborough  to  Oxford,  and  be  very 
carefol  you  be  not  overwitted.  Now  break  the  neck  of  this  design, 
and  yon  will  do  it  well,  and  you  must  now  do  to  make  a  bolt  or  a 
9hot,  and  not  to  dally,  but  a  good  party  of  horse  of  1,000,  and  to  have 
spies  with  them  before  to  bring  you  intelligence,  and  to  quarter  your 
horse  overnight,  and  to  march  in  the  night.''    J&.  106. 
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military  disorganisation  now  setting  in,  and  that  the 
'^[^^  irregular  activities  of  the  soldiers  should  be  directed 
to  the  establishment  .of  order  on  some  new  basis. 

Accordingly,  on  May  31,  the  day  on  which  the 

order  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 

for  seizing   the  artiller}^  at  Oxford  left  London,  a 

A  meeting   meeting  was  held  at  Cromwell's  house  in  Drury  Lane, 

weU'T""      at  which  Joyce  received  instructions  from  Cromwell 

°^'        to  carry  out  the  double  mission  with  which,  in  all 

probability,  he  had  already  been  entrusted  by  the 

Agitators.     The  official  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant- 

General  was  thus  given  to  what  had  hitherto  been 

merely  a  disorderly  and  mutinous  suggestion.^    Joyce 

^  Onr  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  comes  from  two  witnesseB  i 
the  first,  John  Harris,  a  printer  who  subsequently  printed  pamphlets 
for  the  army  at  Oxford  and  London,  and  aftem^ards  both  printed  and 
wrote  pamphlets  in  the  interests  of  the  levellers.  In  one  of  those 
written  by  himself  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Sirrahniho,*  issued  on 
Dec.  8, 1647,  he  attacked  Cromwell,  having  had  through  his  communi- 
cations with  the  soldiers  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  trutht 
whilst  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  say  everything  to  Cromwell's  dis- 
advantage. The  title  of  this  pamphlet  was  The  Orand  Design  (E.  419, 
5),  the  substance  of  which  is  incorporated  in  Holies' 8  Memoirs^  which 
cannot  therefore  be  here  regarded  as  an  original  authority.  *'The 
army  and  council  therefore,"  writes  Harris,  **did  agree  and  enter  into 
an  engagement ...  to  endeavour  and  employ  all  their  force  to  break  and 
prevent  that  design  of  raising  another  army,  and  to  defend,  and  to 
maintain  and  vindicate  the  liberties  and  native  birthrights  of  all  the 
free  Commons  of  England.  ...  In  pursuance  whereof  it  was  by  some 
persons  at  L.-Gen.  Cromwell's,  he  himself  being  present  upon  Monday 
at  night  before  Whitsunday,  1647,"  i.c.  May  31,  "resolved  that  foras- 
much as  it  was  probable  that  the  said  Holies  and  his  party  had  a 
determination  privately  to  remove  the  King  to  some  place  of  strength, 
or  else  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  another  army,  that  therefore  Comet 
Joyce  should  with  as  much  speed  and  secrecy  as  might  be,  repair  to 
Oxford,  to  give  instructions  for  the  seeming  the  garrison,  magazine,  and 
train  therein  from  the  said  party  then  endeavouring  to  get  the  same,  and 
then  forthwith  to  gather  such  a  party  of  horse  as  he  could  conveniently 
get  to  his  assistance,  and  either  secure  the  person  of  the  King  from 
being  removed  by  any  other,  or,  if  occasion  were,  to  remove  him  to  some 
place  of  better  security  for  the  prevention  of  the  design  of  the  afore- 
said pretended  traitorous  party,  which  was  accordingly  done,  both  with 
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was  first  to  betake  himself  to  Oxford  to  take  measures     ^?^' 
for   the   security  of  the   miUtary  stores,  and  then, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  500  horse, 
furnished  out  of  several  regiments,  he  was  to  ride  to 
Holmby  and  to  secure  the  person  of  the  King  against 

the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  L.-Gen.  Cromwell,  though  he  after- 
wards, like  a  subtle  fox,  would  not  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  it." 

The  second  witness  is  Major  Huntington,  also  a  witness  with  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Cromwell's  proceedings,  and,  when  his  evidence 
was  given,  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  In  his  Sundry  Beasons,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August  2,  1648,  he  mentions  a  letter  written  by 
Joyce  to  Fairfax  shortly  after  the  seizure  of  the  King.  "The  General,*' 
he  proceeds,  "being  troubled  thereat,  told  Commissary  General  Ireton 
that  he  did  not  like  it,  demanding  who  gave  those  orders.  He  replied 
that  he  gave  orders  only  for  securing  the  King  there,  and  not  for  taking 
him  away  from  thence.  Lieut. -Gen.  Cromwell,  coming  then  from 
London,  said  that  if  this  had  not  been  done,  the  King  would  have  been 
fetched  away  by  order  of  Parliament,  or  else  Col.  Graves,  by  the  advice 
of  the  Conmiissioners,  would  have  carried  him  to  London,  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  £&vour  of  the  Parliament  for  that  service.  The 
same  day  Comet  Joyce  being  told  that  the  General  was  displeased  with 
him  for  bringing  the  King  from  Holmby ;  he  answered  that  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Cromwell  gave  him  orders  in  London  to  do  what  he  had  done, 
both  there  and  in  Oxford.'' 

The  two  stories,  it  will  be  seen,  corroborate  one  another.  Harris 
knows  only  what  passed  in  Drury  Lane,  Huntington  only  what  passed 
at  Newmarket.  There  is  further  evidence  that  the  plan  did  not  originate 
with  Cromwell.  In  A  Bach  Blow  to  Major  Huntington,  E.  461,  34, 
Huntington  is  charged  with  being  active  in  promoting  the  scheme 
before  either  Cromwell  or  Ireton  knew  of  it.  "  For  the  King's  remove 
by  Comet  Joyce,"  the  author  tells  us,  "those  private  instructions  he," 
i.^.  Huntington,  "  gave  to  some  troopers  can  witness  how  far  he  was 
engaged  in  it,  before  they  knew  it."  The  only  question  arising  from 
the  extracts  given  above,  is  whether  Cromwell  ordered  Joyce  simply 
to  secure  the  King,  or  also  to  carry  him  off  if  necessary.  I  suspect 
that  Harris's  account  is  correct  on  this  point ;  namely,  that  Cromwell's 
main  instruction  was  to  secure  the  King  from  being  carried  off,  but 
that  he  also  said  something  about  removing  him  to  a  place  of  greater 
security  if  a  rescue  were  attempted  with  any  probability  of  success. 
This  would  accoui^t  both  for  Joyce's  persistence  iu  alleging  that  he  had 
only  obeyed  orders,  and  for  Cromwell's  refusal  to  accept  Joyce's  action 
as  emanating  from  himself,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  forcible  rescue  whilst  Joyce  was  at  Holmby.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Firth  suggests  to  me  that  Harris  may  have  derived  his 
information  from  Joyce,  and  that  it  is  thus  tainted  at  its  source. 
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any  attempt  to  carry  him  off  in  order  to  place  him  at 
the  head  either  of  a  new  Presbyterian  army'  in  Eng- 
land or  of  a  Scottish  invading  force.  It  is  moreover 
possible  that  Joyce  was  also  instructed  by  Cromwell 
to  carry  Charles  to  some  place  of  greater  security  in 
case  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  rescue  him. 

When,  on  June  i,  Joyce  reached  Oxford,  he 
found  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Not  only  did  the  soldiers  refuse  to  part 
with  the  artillery  entrusted  to  their  care,^  but  when 
on  the  following  day  orders  arrived  from  the  com- 
mittee for  disbandment  that  3,500/.  which  had  been 
brought  down  to  pay  them  off  should  be  sent  back 
to  London,  they  resolutely  refused  to  part  with  the 
money.  Gathering  in  the  High  Street,  in  front  of 
All  Souls'  College  where  the  treasure  was  stored, 
they  beat  off  a  party  of  dragoons  which  attempted  to 
reclaim  it.^ 

By  this  time  Joyce  was  far  on  his  way  to  Holmby 
at  the  head  of  some  500  horse,^  which  had  joined 
him  from  various  regiments.  Towards  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  he  found  Charles  in  a  bowling-green  near 
Holmby,  and  afterwards  followed  him  to  Althorp, 
whither  the  King  betook  himself  in  the  company  of 
Dunfermline  and  Colonel  Graves,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  of  Holmby  House.  Joyce,  being  in  ad- 
vance of  his  main  body,  was,  however,  accompanied 
by  too  small  a  party  to  do  more  than  watch  the 
movements  of  Graves,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  By  ten  at  night, 
long   after   Charles    had   ridden   off  from   Althorp, 


*  Waller's  Vindication^  136. 

^  Wood's  AnnaU  of  tlie  University y  ii.  508 ;  see  Clarice  Papers,  L 


119. 


'  This  is  the  number  given  by  Joyce  himself.    lb,  i.  119. 
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Joyce  collected  liis  whole  force  about  two  miles  from     xlix.' 
Holmby.^  ^^Te^ 

The  little  garrison  of  Holmby  consisted  at  this  time 
of  no  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  men  -  who  had  already 
been  gained  over  by  the  Agitators.^    Graves,  there- 
fore, prudently  fled  as  soon  as  he  learnt  his  danger.  ^^^^^^^ 
In  the  early  morning  Joyce's  followers   surrounded 
the  house.     No  resistance  was  made,  but  the  back     june  3. 
door  was  thrown  open,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  soldiers  f ^^g  ^n 
on  both   sides   flung  themselves  into  one  another's  ^^^^' 
arms.     The  Parliamentary  commissioners  demanded 
of  Joyce  the  reason  of  his  intrusion.     He  had  come,  p^j^nTthat 
he  stated,  quietly,  '  with  authority  from  the  soldiers  ^'^^^  ^ 
to  seize  Colonel  Graves  that  he  mi^j^ht  be  tried  before  jf^^® 

^  .  Graves, 

a  council  of  war,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  plot  'to  convey  the  King  to  London  without 
directions  of  the  ParUament.'  Being  asked  to  put 
his  statement  into  writing,  he  handed  in  a  paper  in 
which  he  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  soldiers  were  y^^°  ^*f^ 

111  league 

*  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  second  war  discovered  ^^th  the 

fo  XT  l>romoter8 

by  the  design  of  some  men  privately  to  take  away  of  a  second 
the  King,  to  the  end  he  might  side  with  that  intended 
army  to  be  raised,  which,  if  effected,  would  be  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  kingdom.'  ^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  Joyce  kept  i^^^^xdet 
quiet,  seemingly  content  with  watching  the  King  and  ^^  ^*y- 
preventing  his  flight.     There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  on  the  2nd,  the  day  on  which  Joyce  was 
still   on   the   march,   Dunfermhne   had    laid  before 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Bushw,  vi.  513.  This  was  no 
donbt,  as  Prof.  Masson  has  pointed  out,  Joyce's  own  account  of  the 
afGedr.     See  also  Montague  to  Manchester,  June  3,  L,J,  ix.  237. 

*  LJ^.  ix.  235. 

*  Clarke  FaperSy  i.  113. 

*  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Bushw.  vi.  513.  This  language 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Denton's  story,  see  p.  78,  note  2. 
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Charles,  on  behalf  of  the  EngUsh  Presbyterians,  a  re- 
commendation that  he  should  ask  the  commissioners 
to  connive  at  his  escape,  and  that  Charles,  having 
made  the  request,  had  been  thwarted  by  the  refusal 
of  two  of  them  to  give  their  consent  without  an 
express  order  from  ParUament.^ 

It  is  improbable  than  any  word  of  this  project 
reached  Joyce's  ears ;  yet,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 
suspicions  of  his  men  were  aroused.  A  few  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
Graves  were  heard  to  say  that  *  they  would  fetch 
a  party,'  and  as  it  was  known  that  some  soldiers 
who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  idea  spread  that  Graves  would  return 
with  them  to  rescue  the  King.  During  the  afternoon 
there  was  much  discussion  amongst  the  new-comers, 
and  in  the  end  they  resolved  that  Charles  must  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  At  ten  at 
night  they  despatched  Joyce  to  the  commissioners 
with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
the  King  himself.  For  half  an  hour  the  commis- 
sioners held  him  off;  but  he  w^as  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  room  in  which  Charles  was, 
by  that  time,  asleep.  The  attendants  attempted  to 
bar  his  passage,  till  Charles,  roused  by  the  noise  of 
the  dispute,  commanded  them  to  admit  him. 

Joyce,  once  in  Charles's  presence,  was  all  civility. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty 


•*  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  letter  from  the  King,  printed 
in  Bamfield's  Apology^  25.  Bamfield's  authority  is  usually  thought 
to  be  questionable,  and  the  letter  is  dated  Jime  4 — an  impossible  date. 
It  has,  however,  all  the  appearance  of  being  genuine,  and  if  we  suppose 
June  4  to  be  a  misprint  for  June  2,  there  would  be  everything  in  favour 
of  its  acceptance.  Bamfield's  narrative  seems  to  place  it  on  the  3rd, 
which  can  hardly  be  right,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  contained 
some  notice  of  Joyce*s  arrival  and  the  flight  of  Graves. 


A  LEGIBLE  COMMISSION.  9 1 

and  the  kingdom.     He  then  asked  Charles  to  accom-     xldc' 
pany  him  to  some  other  place.     After  considerable  '-j^'   "' 
hesitation    Charles    showed    signs    of   gi^'ing  way. 
Would  Joyce,  he  asked,  promise  three  things — to  do 
no   harm   to  his  person,  to   force  him   to  nothing 
against  his  conscience,  and  to  allow  his  servants  to 
accompany   him?      These    questions    having    been 
answered  in  the   affirmative,   Charles   promised  to  ^^p^^ 
leave  Holmby  in  the  morning  on  condition  that  the  *°  *^°P- 

•'  o  pany  him. 

soldiers  confirmed  the  assurances  of  their  com- 
mander. On  this  Joyce  quitted  the  room,  and 
Charles  was  left  to  find  what  rest  he  could.  ^  Volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily — it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
— Charles  had  given  his  word.  He  did  not  so  love 
either  the  army  or  the  Presbyterians  as  to  care  much 
in  whose  custody  he  was,  and  was  always  well  pleased 
when  anything  occurred — to  use  his  own  language — 
to  set  his  opponents  by  the  ears. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Charles,  accord-    J^^®  4. 
ing  to  promise,  stepped  out  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  showa  wb 
the  house,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Bion. 
Joyce,  behind  whom  were  the  troopers  drawn  up  in 
ordered  ranks.      At  his  demand  the  men   at  once 
shouted  their  adhesion  to  the  promises  given  by  their 
commander.     The  King  then  turned  inquiringly  to 
Joyce.     "  What  commission,"  he  asked,  "  have  you 
to  secure  my  person  ?  "    Joyce  tried  hard  to  evade 
the  question,  but  Charles  fixed  him   to   the  point. 
"  Have  you  nothing,"  he  said,  "  in  writing  from  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  your  general,  to  do  what  you  do  ?  " 
Again  Joyce  attempted   to   avoid  giving   a  direct 

^  Tme  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Buahw,  vi.  513;  compare  Her- 
bert's Memoirs,  20.  Where  the  two  authorities  diflFer,  I  have  preferred 
the  narrative  in  Bnshworth,  which  is  Joyce's  own,  to  a  story  told 
many  years  after  the  events,  especially  as  Herbert  is  demonstrably 
loose  abont  facts. 
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answer,  but  Charles  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Joyce,"  he  again  demanded,  "  deal  ingenu- 
ously with  me,  and  tell  me  what  commission  you  have." 
"  Here,"  replied  Joyce,  in  desperation,  "  is  my  com- 
mission." "  Where  ?  "  said  Charles,  puzzled  for  the 
time.  Then  Joyce  turned  in  his  saddle  and  pointed  to 
the  disciplined  ranks  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  at 
Naseby.  "  It  is  behind  me,"  was  all  the  explanation 
he  had  to  give.  Charles  could  no  longer  misunder- 
stand him.  "  It  is  as  fair  a  commission,"  he  said — 
doubtless  with  a  smile — "  and  as  well  written  as  I 
have  seen  a  commission  written  in  my  life :  a  com- 
pany of  hardsome,  proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a 
great  while." 

After  some  further  conversation,  Charles  asked 
Joyce  whither  he  was  to  accompany  him.  To  Oxford, 
replied  Joyce.  Charles  thought  the  air  of  Oxford 
unhealthy,  on  which  Joyce  suggested  Cambridge. 
Charles  answered  that  he  preferred  Newmarket,  and 
it  was  at  once  arranged  that  to  Newmarket  he  was  to 
go.  After  a  formal  protest  from  the  Parliamentary 
commissioners,  Charles  went  into  the  house  to  pre- 
pare for  his  journey,  and,  before  the  morning  was  far 
advanced,  was  on  his  way,  under  Joyce's  escort,  to 
the  place  which  he  had  selected.^ 

^  True  and  Impartial  Narrative,  Bushw,  vi.  513.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  given  at  p.  86,  note  i ,  to  establish  the  complicity  between 
Cromwell  and  Joyce  may  be  added  a  story  which  appears  in  its  most 
authentic  form  in  Whitacre's  Diary  (Add,  M-S-S.  31,  116,  foL  312b), 
mider  the  date  of  Jime  4 :  "  Also  the  House  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Holies  of  a  letter  was  come  to  his  hands  written  from  Holmby  by 
Comet  Joyce,  with  direction  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  Lieut.-Gen, 
Cromwell,  or  in  his  absence  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  or  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood, whereby  Mr.  Holies  would  have  inferred  that  those  three  gentle- 
men held  correspondence  with  that  comet,  and  so  had  intelligence  of  that 
party's  carrying  away  the  King  and  the  commissioners  from  Holmby. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  denied  any  knowledge  he  had  thereof,  and 
the  names  of  none  of  those  gentlemen  did  appear  upon  the  super- 
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The  abduction  of  the  King  was  the  answer  to  the  xlk' 

Presbyterian  attempt  to  raise  a  force  to  overpower  "j^^-"" 

the  army  and  to  break  it  up  in  concert  with  the  Scots.  Result  of 

That  the  dispute  between  ParUament  and  army  should  j^twrni""*^ 

the  army 
scription  of  that  letter ;  so  there  was  no  further  proceeding  upon  it  at   ment  "  ^^ 
that  time.*' 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Firth  is  right  in  supposing 
that  the  letter  in  question  is  the  one  now  printed  in  the  Clarl-e  Papers, 
i.  ii8 :  "Sir, — We  have  secured  the  King.  Graves  is  run  away;  he 
got  out  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so  went  his  way.  It  is 
suspected  he  has  gone  to  London ;  you  may  imagine  what  he  will  do 
there.  You  must  hasten  an  answer  to  us,  and  let  us  know  what  we 
shall  do.  We  are  resolved  to  obey  no  orders  but  the  General's.  We 
shall  follow  the  Conmiissioners'  directions  while  we  are  here  if  just 
in  our  eyes.  I  hiunbly  entreat  you  to  consider  what  is  done,  and  act 
accordingly  with  all  the  haste  you  can.  We  shall  not  rest  night  nor 
day  till  we  hear  from  you."  This  letter,  which  is  dated  June  4, 
e\'idently  by  mistake  for  June  3,  completes  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  Cromwell  sent  Joyce  not  to  remove  the  King,  but 
merely  to  secure  him  from  a  Presbyterian  attempt  to  carry  him  off. 
That  Joyce  took  no  steps  even  to  suggest  a  removal  during  the 
whole  of  the  3rd  till  ten  at  night  is  sufficient  proof,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  hint  in  the  letter  of  any  intention  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written  to  move  the  King  from  Holmby.  According  to  Joyce's  own 
story,  given  above,  the  removal  was  the  result  of  suspicion  of  a  rescue 
entertained  by  the  soldiers.  Joyce's  suggestion  of  Oxford  as  the  place 
to  which  Charles  was  to  be  taken  looks  as  if  he  thought  rather  of 
placing  him  in  security  than  of  bringing  liim  to  the  army,  and  so  falls 
in  with  Harris's  story,  that  Cromwell  ordered  Joyce  either  to  *  secure 
the  person  of  the  King  from  being  removed  by  any  other;  or,  if 
occasion  were,  to  remove  him  to  some  place  of  better  security  for  the 
prevention  of  the  design  of  the  aforesaid  .  .  .  party'  (see  p.  86.  note  i). 
It  may,  I  think,  be  gathered  from  the  complete  silence  of  any  con- 
temi)orary  writer  that  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  rescue  Charles, 
and  Cromwell  may  very  well  have  found  fault  with  Joyce  for  doing 
that  which  he  was  only  conditionally  ordered  to  do,  and  that  too  when 
the  condition  did  not  exist.  The  idea  of  bringing  the  King  to  the 
army  had  emanated  from  the  soldiers  (see  p.  52),  and  Joyce's  action 
would  appear  to  Cromwell  as  ha\nng  been  done  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Agitators  rather  than  to  his  own  directions,  and  he  mi(;ht 
thus  have  fairly  joined  in  the  declaration  made  by  the  general  officers 
to  the  King  that  *  he  was  removed  from  Holmby  witliout  their  pri\'ity, 
knowledge,  or  consent,'  even  if  he  had  suggested  the  removal  con- 
ditionally upon  an  event  taking  place  which,  in  fact,  did  not  occur. 
Newsletter,  Jime  7,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  125. 


terians. 
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^^;  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  result  of  Presby- 
j^'  terian  bungling  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict. 
The  case  Whcu  the  army  had  been  once  estranged,  mutual 
^by.  distrust  rose  so  high  that  the  supporters  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority  easily  convinced  themselves  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  Scots  than  to 
allow  English  opinion  to  be  crushed  even  by  an 
English  army.  "  It's  now  come  to  this,"  Sir  Walter 
Erie  had  been  heard  to  say  of  the  soldiers,  "  that  they 
must  sink  us,  or  we  sink  them."  ^  The  real  weakness 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  that  they  had  neither  a 
policy  which  would  conciliate  nor  a  leader  in  whom 
they  could  repose  confidence.  They  could  not  up- 
hold civilian  against  military  organisation  without 
replacing  the  King  in  at  least  some  part  of  his  old 
authority,  and  the  Bang  was  prepared  to  outwit  them 
as  soon  as  he  regained  power.  Charles  was  an  ally 
who  never  failed  to  ruin  any  man  or  party  that 
trusted  in  him, 

*  Rtiahw,  vi.  515. 
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THE   MANIFESTOES   OP  THE  ABMT. 

On  June   2,  the   day  on  which  Joyce  was  riding     chap. 
towards  Hohnby,  the  framers  of  the  three  Lilbumian  >-  ^'  ■. 
petitions,  the  last  of  which  had  been  burnt  by  the      ^^^^ 
Commons/  laid  before  the  House  a  fourth  petition,  a  fourth' 
couched  in  more  violent  language  than  was  to  be  p^tit^*" 
found  in  the  other  three.     It  asked,  as  the  Agitators 
had  asked  not  long  before,*  that  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  might  be  called  to  account;  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  dismiss  untrustworthy  officials ; 
that  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  might  be  heard  and 
redressed ;  and  that  the  old  City  Militia  Conunittee  ^ 
might  be  restored.^ 

The  Presbyterian  majority  was  by  this  time  some-  ^J^^^ 
what  cowed.  Though  nothing  was  yet  known  at 
Westminster  of  Joyce's  movements,  it  was  at  least 
suspected  that  trouble  was  impending,  and  the  mani- 
fest understanding  between  the  petitioners  and  the 
Agitators  was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  prevaihng 
sense  of  danger.  Consequently  the  House  did  not 
venture  to  bum  the  fourth  petition  as  it  had  burnt 
the  third,  and  only  by  a  majority  of  128  to  112 
voted  that  its  immediate  consideration  should  be 
postponed.* 

The  House  was  perhaps  the  more  irresolute  as  old  ^\»J^*»^^e^ 

*  soldiers. 

>  See  pp.  75>  76.  ^  See  p.  8i.  »  See  p.  67. 

*  Oold  Tried  in  the  Fire,  p.  1 1,  E.  392,  19. 

*  C.J.  V.  195. 
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soldiers  of  the  armies  disbanded  when  the  New  Model 
was  formed  in  1645  ^^^  been  crowding  into  London, 
to  press  their  claims.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
some  of  them  posted  up  on  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  reminder  to 

"  All  gentlemen  commoners  that  enter  therein 
To  do  justice  tx)  all  men  ;  who  will  then  begin 
To  pay  all  those  that  have  for  you  fought  : 
If  long  you  delay,  sure  all  will  be  naught." 

These  lines  were  followed  by  a  summons  to  'all 
gentlemen  soldiers  that  are  justly  behind  in  their 
arrears '  to  meet  in  the  churchyard  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  following  day.^ 

Assailed  by  these  threats,  the  House  awoke  to  the 
necessity  of  regaining  confidence.  On  the  3rd  it  re- 
appointed a  committee  which  had  been  instructed  to 
receive  complaints  against  members  or  their  servants 
charged  with  bribery.  It  also  passed  resolutions  to 
expedite  the  taking  of  soldiers*  accounts,  and  to  find 
a  security  for  the  eventual  payment  of  arrears. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  the  House  was 
startled  by  news  that  Joyce's  party  had  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holmby  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
their  design  was  to  carry  off  the  King.-  Tlie  re- 
ception of  this  news  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  letter  from  the  commissioners  for  disbandment, 
announcing  their  complete  failure  at  Chelmsford.''^ 

Under  this  pressure  the  Presl)yterian  majority 
took  a  step  which  three  months  before  might  have 
averted  disaster.     They  moved  that  '  the  considera- 

^  MS.  E.  390,  14. 

'*•  Ij.J.  ix.  232.  The  time  of  the  reception  of  the  message  is  not 
given  in  the  Commons  Joumalj  and  is  only  indicated  by  the  order 
dismissing  Harris,  the  bearer  of  the  message. 

*''  C.J,  V.  196.     See  p.  82. 
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tion  of  money  for  the  common  soldiers,  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  first  place/  and  this  resolution  they  carried      j^- 
by  154  to  123.     Full  arrears,  it  was  agreed,  and  no 
beggarly  instalment  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  should 
be  given  to  every  soldier.     As  a  counter-stroke  the  ^™^|^' 
Independents  asked  that  the  Declaration  of  March  30,^  pendents, 
in  which  those  soldiers  who  held  firmly  by  their  first 
petition  of  grievances  were  qualified  as  '  enemies  of 
the  State,'  should  be  expunged  from  the  journals. 
The  Presbyterians  resisted,  keeping  up  the  debate  till 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  in  a  House  ,j^^^^' 
already  thinned  and  weary  the  Independents  carried  ^eciara- 
their  point  by  a  majority  of  96  to  79.^  expunged. 

When  after  a  brief  rest  the  House  met  again,  it  j^^  ^* 
was  to  hear  that  Hohnby  was  actually  occupied  by  ^^^ 
Joyce.     It  was  one  more  reason   for   giving   tardy 
satisfaction  to  the  material  grievances  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  House  resolved  to  reconsider  the  Ordinance  J^X"^* 
of  Indemnity,^  and  to  render  it  more  complete.     On  oommons. 
the   other   hand,  in   order   to  win   over  a  body  of 
men  who  might  be  useful  if  the  army  still  held  out, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  for  satisfying  the  disbanded 
soldiers   of    the    old   armies   who   had  lately  been 
clamouring  for  their  arrears.'*     On   the  5th  it  was    Junes. 
known  at  Westminster  that  Charles  was  actually  on  gain  "e 
his  way  to  Newmarket,  and  the  Houses,  making  a  *'^^' 
virtue  of  necessity,  directed  Fairfax  to  appoint  for 
the  9th  a  general  rendezvous  on  Newmarket  Heath, 
when  the  votes  which  Parliament  had  recently  passed 
in  favour  of  the  soldiers  might  be  laid  before  them.* 

'  The  Declaration  is  in  the  motion  called  the  Declaration  of  March 
29.  It  passed  the  Lords  on  the  30th,  but  the  date  on  which  it  passed 
the  Commons  was  the  29th.    See  p.  43. 

*  CuT.  V.  197;  Whitaore's  Diary,  Add.  M88,  31,  116  fol.  311b. 
'  See  p.  76.  *  C.J.  V.  198. 

*  The  Houses  to  Fairfiax,  June  5,  L,J,  ix.  241. 
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In  the  afternooii  Dunfermline  appeared,  bearing  a 
message  in  which  the  King  stated  that  he  had  left 
Holmby  against  his  will,  and  that  he  expected  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  its  own  honour  and  the  established 
laws  of  the  land.^  Charles  was  evidently  anxious  to 
hinder  a  good  understanding  between  Parliament  and 
army  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

What  backing  the  Scots  could  give  to  the  "Rngliah 
Presbyterians  was  now  given.  On  the  6th,  Lauder- 
dale and  his  fellow-commissioners  presented  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  the  abduction  of  the  King,  and 
called  on  Parliament  to  bring  Charles  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  On  this  the  Lords  re- 
minded the  Commons  of  the  vote  sent  down  to  them 
some  days  before  for  bringing  the  King  to  Oatlands.* 
The  Commons,  less  rash  than  the  other  House,  con- 
tented themselves  with  writing  to  Fairfax  to  send 
him  back  to  Holmby.'  . 

As  far  as  the  Presbyterian  leaders  were  concerned, 
the  conciliatory  votes  of  Parliament  were  a  mere  blind. 
On  the  6th  Massey,  on  whose  military  support  they 
were  able  to  count,  rode  through  the  City,  calling  on 
the  citizens  to  defend  themselves  against  the  madmen 
of  the  army,  whose  aim  was  the  beheading  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Parliament  and  the  City.*  The  Pres- 
byterians in  combination  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  already  despatched  DunfermUne  across 
the  Channel.  When  he  arrived  in  France  he  was  to 
urge  Henrietta  Maria  to  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Scotland  in  order  that  he  might  head  the  projected 
army  of  invasion,*  and  to  assure  the  Queen  that  as 

^  L.J.  ix,  242.  2  j5^  ix^  243,  244.  3  Qj^  ^^  201. 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  ^,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,528. 

*  Montreuil,  who  had  been  at  Edinburgh  since  the  beginning  of 
February,  wrote  in  May  that  this  plan  had  already  been  adopted. 
Montreuil  to  Brienne,  f^-^.  Carte  MSS.  Ixxxiii.  fol.  176. 


CROMWELL'S  ESCAPE  FROM  A\TESTMINSTER.  ^9 

soon  as  her  son  had  crossed  the  Border  every  Presby-    chap. 
terian  in  England  would  join  him  in  arms.^     Crom-  '",5*7""' 
well's  assertion  that  the  Presbyterians  were  prepared 
to  plunge  England  into  a  fresh  war  rather  than  miss 
their  aim  needs  no  farther  justification. 

The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  believed,  Thei^i- 
without  any  real  foundation,  that  the  army  leaders  had  ^Jj^^^**^ 
plotted   a  mutiny  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  cromweu. 
troubles  with   the  soldiers.     On  June   3,  when  the 
first  news  of  Joyce's  march  reached  Westminster, 
they  instinctively  picked  out  Cromwell  as  the  main 
contriver  of  the  plot.     They  whispered  to  one  another  They  talk 
of  impeaching  and  even  of  arresting  him  ;  but  there  hi^*   ^ 
was  no  promptitude  of  action  in  them,  and  Cromwell 
slipped  out  of  the  House  before  they  were  prepared 
to  act.     Either  on  that  evening,  or  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  he  left  London,  reaching  Newmarket  in  the  He^det 
evening.-     Earlier  in  the  day  the  appointed  rendez-  ^  ^ew- 


'  According  to  Belli^vre,  DanfBrmline  was  instmcted  by  the 
English  Presbyterians  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  dispose  the 
Qneen  *  &  £aire  aller  le  Prince  de  Galles  en  Escosse  pour,  avec  toutes 
lea  forces  de  ce  Royamne  U,  venir  en  Angleterre  se  joindre  anx 
Presbyt^riens,  que  les  principanx  assenrent  se  devoir  tous  declarer 
pour  les  interests  dudit  Boy.*  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  June  ^,  R.O, 
Transcripts.  In  a  Boyalist  letter  of  Intelligence,  of  June  10,  it  is 
saidt  with  fjEir  less  probability,  that  the  Prince  was  to  come  to  London, 
Clarendon  MSS.  2,530. 

^  Ludlow  {Memoirs,  ed.  175 1,  i.  164)  puts  Cromwell's  flight  in 
connection  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  March  30 
(see  p.  43),  which  is  obviously  absurd.  Wildman,  in  Putney  Projects, 
p.  7  (E.  421,  19),  says  that  Cromwell  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  army  the 
day  after  the  first  rendezvous,  which  would  be  on  the  5th.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  fit  in  with  the  Parliamentary  occurrences  of  the  time, 
as  if  Cromwell  had  remained  in  London  till  the  5th  he  could  hardly 
have  escaped  arrest,  and,  unless  it  is  a  mere  mistake,  it  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  mean  that  Cromwell  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 
the  second  rendezvous  on  Eentford  Heath,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th.  Seria  exercitus  series  (E.  419,  6)  makes  him  arrive  during  the 
rendezvous  without  stating  whether  the  first  or  second  is  meant. 
Judging  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Solemn  Engagement,  I  feel 
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vous  was  held  on  Kentford  Heath,  about  four  miles 
from  Newmarket.  Loud  shouts  from  the  assembled 
soldiers  testified  their  welcome  to  Fairfax  as  he  rode 
up  to  take  his  place  amongst  them.  In  their  name 
the  Agitators  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  a 
Humble  Representation  of  the  dissatisfactions  of  the 
Army^  criticising  the  terms  formerly  offered  to  the 
soldiers,  claiming  the  right  of  petition,  and  bitterly 
attacking  the  Declaration  which  had  been  rescinded 
at  Westminster  early  on  that  very  morning.^  If,  it 
was  further  alleged,  the  men  who  could  frame  such 
a  Ubel  upon  the  army  were  still  in  credit,  there  would 
be  no  safety  for  individual  soldiers  after  disbandment. 
There  was,  as  far  as  words  went,  no  actual  dictation 
to  the  Houses,  but  no  room  was  left  for  doubt  that 
the  soldiers  wished  the  Presbyterian  leaders  to  be 
excluded  from  power.  "  Having,"  they  said,  "  in 
this  particular  expressed  both  the  case  and  the  con- 
sequence very  plainly,  we  leave  it  at  the  Parliament's 
door  until  they  shall  be  pleased  to  fix  the  blame  on 
those  particular  persons."  ^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  appeal  was  penned 
some  days  before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Fairfax.  Another,  named  A  Solemn  Engagement 
of  the  Army,  which  was  produced  and  inscribed  by 
the  soldiers  at  a  second  rendezvous  held  on  Kentford 
Heath  on  the  5th,  was  instinct  with  the  fears  and 
passions  of  the  hour.     It  charged  the  Presbyterian 

no  doubt  that  Cromwell  had  a  hand  in  it ;  and  as  that  was  presented 
on  the  5th,  he  can  hardly  have  reached  Newmarket  later  than  the 
evening  of  the  4th.  As  this  date  fits  in  with  the  course  of  events  at 
Westminster,  I  have  felt  justified  in  assuming  its  correctness,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  inference,  not  of  evidence. 

*  See  p.  97. 

'  A  Himible  Representation,  Rnahw,  vi.  505.  As  appears  firom  a 
letter  in  Rushw,  vi.  504,  it  was  delivered  to  Fairfax  on  the  4th, 
though  it  received  additional  signatures  on  the  5th. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ARMV.  IOI 

leaders  not  merely  with  hostility  to  the  army,  as  ^hap. 
evinced  by  their  public  acts,  but  with  a  secret  ^-^  '  -' 
determination  to  light  the  flames  of  a  new  war.  In 
the  face  of  this  danger  officers  and  soldiers  agreed 
that  they  would  not  disband  before  they  had  received 
satisfaction  for  their  complaints,  and  also  security 
that  neither  they  nor  *  other  the  free  bom  people  of 
England '  should  be  subjected  to  the  injustice  from 
which  they  had  suffered  in  the  past.  They  further 
demanded  that  they  should  themselves  be  secured — 
by  the  cessation  of  the  authority  of  the  men  now  in 
power — from  liabiUty  to  punishment  for  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  resisting  disbandment. 

Thus   far    there    was   Uttle   to   distinguish   The  ^^^^^ 
Solemn  Engagement  from  The  Humble  Representation  ™^^^ 
except  that  it  was  rather  more  outspoken.     As  far  as  p«>mweU' 
there  is  any  internal  evidence  of  authorship  in  its 
earlier  paragraphs  it  points  to  those  Agitators  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Lilburne.    The  later 
portion  of  the   document,  however,   contains   two 
practical  declarations  which  can  hardly  have  been 
inserted  excepting  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell, 
whose  arrival  at  Newmarket  on  the  evening  before 
The  Solemn  Engagement  was  finally  put  into  shape 
converted  a  protest  into  a  declaration  of  policy.     It 
must  have  been  evident  to  Cromwell  that  if  the  army 
was  to  refuse  obedience  to  Parliament,  except  under 
certain  conditions,  it  must  not  be  left  to  the  Agitators 
alone  to  pronounce  what  those  conditions  were  to  be. 
Accordingly  The  Solemn  Engagement  proc^ded   to 
demand  the  erection  of  a  Council  of  the  Army,  to  be  a  council 
composed  in  the  first  place  of  those  general  officers  Army  to  be 
who  had  hitherto  sided  with  the  soldiers,  and  in  the 
second  place  of  two  commissioned  officers  and  two 
private  soldiers  *  to  be  chosen  for  each  regiment.'   No 
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offer  of  security  or  satisfaction  was  to  be  held  adequate 
till  it  had  been  accepted  by  this  council.  Further, 
there  was  to  be  no  attack  made  on  the  Presbyterians 
as  Presbyterians.  "  And  whereas,"  continues  this  re- 
markable State  paper,  "  we  find  many  strange  things 
suggested  or  suspected  to  our  great  prejudice  concern- 
ing .  .  .  designs  in  this  army,  as  to  the  overthrow  of 
magistracy,  the  suppression  or  hindering  of  Presby- 
tery, the  establishment  of  Independent  government, 
or  upholding  of  a  general  licentiousness  in  religion 
under  pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  many 
such  things ;  we  shall  very  shortly  tender  to  the 
Parliament  a  vindication  of  the  army  from  all  such 
scandals."  The  army,  in  short,  would  not  support  any 
particular  party,  but  rather  *  study  to  promote  such  an 
establishment  of  common  and  equal  right  and  freedom 
to  the  whole,  as  all  might  equally  partake  of,  but 
those  that  do,  by  denying  the  same  to  others  or 
otherwise,  render  themselves  incapable  thereof.'  * 

To  organise  the  army  while  weakening  the  power 
of  the  Agitators  by  bringing  them  into  close  contact 
with  the  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  from 
the  soldiers  themselves  authority  for  the  pursuance 
of  a  policy  of  moderation,  was  a  service  worthy  of 
Cromwell's  intervention.  His  change  of  front  in 
abandoning  his  strong  objection  to  any  military 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  evident 
to  all,  though  it  was  not  likely  that  those  who  had 
hitherto  relied  on  his  assurances  would  ascribe  it  to 
its  true -cause — his  discovery  of  the  intention  of  his 
opponents  to  use  armed  force  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ends  - 


'  A  Solemn  Engagement,  BusTvw,  vi,  510. 

^  The  widely  accepted  view  that  Cromwell  had  all  through  been 
acting  hypocritically  finds  strong  expression  in  Waller *8  Vindication 


CROMWELL'S  DIFFICULTIES.  I03 

It  was  difBcult  even  for  Cromwell  to  keep  under    ^^ 
strict  discipline  a  soldiery  which  had  been  so  long  ''-^ — ' 

(p.  139).  where  it  is  said  that  he  stole  away  *  after  he  had  publicly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  disclaimed  all  intelligence  with  the  army  as 
to  their  mutinous  proceedings,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  God  upon 
himself  and  his  posterity  if  ever  he  should  join  or  combine  with  them 
in  any  actings  or  attempts  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House/  No 
date  is  given  for  these  asseverations,  and  Waller  w^as  doubtless  quite 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  words  spoken 
before  Cromwell  knew  of  the  Presbyterian  negotiation  with  the  Scots, 
and  words  spoken  after  that  discovery.  It  is  at  least  curious  that 
Holies,  Cromwell's  bitter  opponent,  tells  a  similar  stor^',  but  places  the 
event  in  his  Memoirs,  pp.  84-86,  before,  and  not  after,  the  mission  to 
Safi&ron  Walden,  which  was  authorised  by  the  Commons  on  April  30. 
He  says  that  the  other  officers  then  disclaimed  any  s^'mpathy  with  the 
resistance  of  the  soldiers,  *  as  Cromwell  did  openly  in  the  House,  protest- 
ing, for  his  part,  he  would  stick  to  Parliament,  whilst  underhand  they 
sent  their  encouragements  and  directions.*  When  Cromwell  returned, 
according  to  Holies,  *  he  who  had  made  those  solemn  protestations  with 
some  great  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his  performance,  did 
notwithstanding  privily  convey  thence  his  goods  (which  many  of  the 
Independents  likewise  did),  leaving  City  and  Parliament  as  marked  out 
for  destruction,  and  then  without  leave  of  the  House  (after  some 
members  missing  him  and  fearing  him  gone ;  and  ha^dng  notice  of  it 
came  and  showed  himself  a  little  in  the^  House),  did  steal  away  that 
evening.'  I  believe  that  neither  Waller  nor  Holies  is  correct  as  to 
dates.  We  can  fix  on  two  protestations  made  by  Cromwell,  one 
on  March  20  or  22  (see  p.  36,  note  i) ;  the  other  on  May  21  (see 
p.  76).  Cromwell  may,  as  Holies  says,  have  also  protested  shortly 
before  April  30,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  Holies  was  thinking  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  protestations  for  which  there  is  actual 
evidence.  Waller's  story  no  doubt  refers  to  the  protestation  of  May 
21,  which  was  made  before  he  heard  of  the  Presbyterian  plot.  That 
there  was  no  dishonesty  in  Cromwell's  earlier  protestation  we  know, 
from  Wildman's  Putney  Projects,  p.  7  (E.  421,  19),  in  which  he  asserts 
that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  *  were  willing  at  least  by  their  creatures 
to  suppress  the  soldiers'  first  most  innocent  and  modest  petition ;  and 
Colonel  Bich  sent  several  orders  to  some  of  his  officers  to  prevent 
subscriptions  to  that  petition,  and  the  constant  importunity  and 
solicitation  of  many  friends  could  not  prevail  with  Cromwell  to  appear 
until  the  danger  of  imprisonment  forced  him  to  fly  to  the  army.' 
Wildman  was  in  close  contact  with  the  most  violent  Agitators,  and  is 
therefore  a  fax  better  witness  as  to  Cromwell's  alleged  secret  com- 
munications with  them  than  Holies  can  possibly  be.  His  words 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  conclusive  against  the  theory  that  Cromwell 
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Li. 

some  of  the  regiments  called  out  that  the  oflScers 

was  pursuing  a  doable  game,  especially  as  they  are  corroborated  by 
those  of  Lilbume  (see  p.  40,  note  4). 

There  is  a  story  which  Burnet  (Hist,  of  his  Ovm  Time,  ed.  1823, 
i.  25)  states  that  he  heard  from  Grimston,  which  was  adopted  without 
criticism  by  M.  Guizot  (Charles  J.  ii.  32).  Grimston,  according  to 
Burnet,  told  him  that  '  when  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  army 
were  a  quarrelling  at  a  meeting  of  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  purge 
the  army,  that  they  might  know  better  whom  to  depend  on.  Cromwell 
upon  that  said  he  was  sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body 
that  had  more  need  of  purging,  namely,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  thought  the  army  only  could  do  that.*  Grimston  further  said  that 
he  heard  of  this  from  two  officers  who  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
that  he  produced  them  in  the  House,  where  they  re-affirmed  their 
statement,  and  that  *  when  they  withdrew  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his 
knees  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  House ;  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
providence  of  God,  who,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to  exercise  him  with 
calumny  and  slander,  but  he  committed  his  cause  to  Him ;  this  he  did 
with  great  vehemence  and  many  tears.* 

In  the  first  place,  Grimston  told  this  story  *a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,*  which  took  place  in  1683,  or  more  than  thirty-five  years  after 
the  event  referred  to,  nothing  of  the  kind  appearing  in  any  of  the 
numerous  attacks  on  Cromwell  published  in  1647.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  a  passage  in  Wildman*s  Putney  Projects,  p.  45,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  subject.    Cromwell  and  Ireton,  he  writes, 

*  professed  themselves  to  be  pained  to  the  very  hearts,  because  their 
way  was  not  clear  to  purge  the  House  from  those  unworthy  men,'  but 
when  *  seventy  or  eighty  usurped  a  Parliamentary  power,  and  oom- 
plotted  the  imbruing  the  people  in  blood,  they  rejoiced  that  God  hsid 
cleared  their  way  to  purge  the  House,*  saying,  *the  Lord  hath  justified 
our  cause,  and  hath  suffered  the  enemies  of  our  peace  and  freedom 
to  dig  pits  of  destruction  for  themselves,  they  have  written  their 
wickedness  in  their  foreheads,  and  made  the  way  plain  for  their  own 
ejection  from  the  House.* 

Purging  here  means  not  such  action  as  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  eleven  members,  but  the  clearing  away  of  large  numbers,  as  was 
done  in  December  1648  by  Pride's  purge.  Cromwell,  as  fieur  as  we 
know,  first  talked  of  purging  the  House  in  this  sense  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  1647,  which  is  about  the  time  at  which  Wildman  puts  it  in 
his  reference  to  the  *  seventy  or  eighty,*  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Presby- 
terians sitting  in  the  absence  of  the  Speakers  at  the  end  of  July.  If  we 
accept  TVildman*8  whole  statement,  the  earlier  profession  of  being 

*  pained  in  their  hearts  *  would  seem  to  indicate  some  language  pub- 
licly used  in  the  army  to  that  effect,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
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who  had  not  stood  by  them  in  their  troubles  ought  to    chap. 
be  cashiered,  whilst  Eobert  Lilburne's  men,  taking  ^7^2?^ 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  drove  off  the  heath  the  some 
objects  of  their  dislike.^  ^fp^il^a. 

The  army  had  all  but  broken  with  the  Houses, 
but  as  yet  it  had  not  entered  into  any  direct  relations 
with  the  King.     On  June  4,  the  day  of  the  first  ren-  ^'Sk^ 
dezvous,  Fairfax  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Joyce  at  ^^^^^^ 
Holmby.     He  at  once  despatched  Whalley  with  his  ^^'^k- 
regiment  to  protect  Charles  from  insult.     On  the  5th 
he   ordered  the  removal  of  head-quarters  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  his  way  thither,  having  received  news    J^®  s- 
that  the  King  had  been  actually  carried  off  by  Joyce,  orders  that 
sent    two    more    regiments   as   a  reinforcement  to  shaiibe 
Whalley,  at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  halt  at 
Huntingdon,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Joyce's  party,  to 
liberate  Charles  and  conduct  him  back  to  Holmby. 
To  this  Cromwell  added  instructions  to  Whalley '  to  use 
anything  but  force  to  cause  His  Majesty  to  return.'  ^ 

It  was  by  Charles  himself  that  Fairfax's  orders 
were  frustrated.     He  took  up   his  quarters  at  Sir  ^^^l^- 
John  Cutts'  house  at  Childerley,  not  far  from  Cam-  refuses 
bridge,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  back  to  Holmby. 
On  the  7th,  Fairfax,  accompanied  by  Cromwell  and  ^^^IJ- 
other  officers,  rode  over  to  Childerley,  hoping  to  be  ij^  ^y 
able  to  persuade  the  King  to   return   to   Holmby.  and 

i-«ii  1  !•  1         •    •  ^^•     1    Cromwell 

Charles,  who  appeared  to  be  m  good  spirits,  ralued 

origin  of  the  alleged  information  of  the  two  officers  in  Grimston's 
story.  If  Cromwell's  protestations  were  made  at  all,  they  may  have 
been  directed  against  a  statement  that  he  had  actually  advised  the 
purge,  which,  according  to  Wildman,  he  had  not  done. 

*  Per/.  Dmmal,  E.  519,  17. 

'  Sir  J.  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  13.  Berkeley  was  on  sufficiently 
friendly  terms  with  the  officers  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  this 
point ;  and  unless  he  is  mistaken  we  have  an  additional  reason  for 
beliering  that  Cromwell  gave  no  orders  to  Joyce  for  the  King's 
removal. 
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Joyce  on  his  liability  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Newmarket.  Fairfax  consented,  though  he  refused 
to  aUow  hun  to  pass  through  Cambridge,  lest  the 
members  of  the  university  and  the  townsmen  should 
give  him  too  enthusiastic  a  reception.  On  the  8th 
Charles  made  his  way  by  country  lanes  to  his 
own  house  at  Newmarket,  and  was  received  by  the 
villagers  on  his  route  with  open  demonstrations  of 
loyalty. 

After  his  return  from  Childerley  Fairfax  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Houses,  giving  an  account  of  what  had 
passed,  and  expressly  stating  that  the  army  wished 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  ecclesiastical  questions 
'to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.'  For  the  present, 
under  pretext  of  want  of  time,  he  kept  back  both 
The  Humble  Representation  and  The  Solemn  Engage- 
ment, no  doubt  because  he  stiU  entertained  a  feeble 
hope  that  Parliament  might  even  now  be  induced 
of  itself  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers.^ 

The  Commons  were  indeed  discovering  that  others 
besides  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  army  could  importu- 
nately demand  their  due.  On  the  7th  their  House 
was  beset,  not  by  Independents  or  the  friends  of  Inde- 
pendents, but  by  a  mob  of  Eeformadoes,^  who  had 
formerly  served  under  Essex,  Waller,  or  Massey. 
These  men  clamoured  for  their  arrears,  and  refused  to 
go  away  till  10,000/.  had  been  voted  for  them.  The 
House  knew  that  it  might  soon  have  need  of  the 
services  of  the  Eeformadoes.  Not  only  was  no 
farther  step  taken  to  conciliate  the  army,  but  the 


^  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  June  7 ;  Montagu  to  Manchester,  June  7, 
L,J»  ix.  248,  249;  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  June  8,  Rushw,  vi.  550;  A 
Perfect  Declaration,  E.  392,  11, 

'^  Eeformadoes  were  disbanded  soldiers. 
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majority  was  settling  down  into  a  fixed  determination    ^^^■ 
to  meet  force  by  force.     On  the  8th  the  Commons,  ^  j^- 
hoping  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Parliamentary  army    june  s. 
on  which  they  could  rely,  resolved  that  those  soldiers  foi^^b^ 
who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland  should  be  quartered  JtmlT* 
at  Worcester,  and  at  once  voted   io,oooZ.  for  their  ^**®^- 
pay.^     The  main  dependence  of  Parliament,  however, 
was  on  the  City.   In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  sheriffs 
presented  a  petition  asking  that  the  army  might  be  ^Q^*i^°^ 
paid  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  King's  person  city. 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  Parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland  might  have  access  to  him.   The 
authors  of  this  petition,  conscious  that  it  could  only  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  further  demanded  the 
revival  of  an  old  Ordinance  which  permitted  the  City 
to  raise  cavalry  in  its  own  defence.^     The  proposal 
was  excused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  the 
City  to  deal  more  easily  with  mutinous  Eeformadoes, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  its  real  object  was 
to  enable  the  City  trained  bands  to  take  the  field  as  a 
complete  army.     The  Commons  at  once  ordered  that 
an  Ordinance  should  be  brought  in  to  give  effect  to 
the  desire  of  the  petitioners.^ 

As  often  happens  when  bodies  of  men  are  swayed  j^^^^l 
by  their  impulses  towards  an  irremediable  appeal  to  ^««*cie8- 
force.  Parliament  for  a  time  abandoned  itself  in  a 
half-hearted  way  to  pacificatory  tendencies,  though 
the  House  of  Commons  rejected  by  a  bare  majority 
of  one  a  proposal  to  take  into  consideration  the  real 
grievances  of  the  soldiers.*  Both  Houses  concurred 
in  a  final  effort  to  persuade  the  army  to  disband  by 
offering  a  complete  indemnity  for  acts  done  in  the 

*  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS,  31,  116,  fol.  312. 

*  C.J.  V.  203;  L.J,  ix.  251.  ^  C,J.  V.  206. 
'*  lb.  V.  202. 


_■.-—-  I  I'h^Mi  ■  il  ■  I  
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war,  the  actual  repeal  of  the  offensive  Declaration  of 
March  30,^  and  an  engagement  to  add  io,oooZ.  to 
the  sum  already  voted  for  the  speedy  payment  of 
arrears  after  disbandment.  No  such  offers  would 
now  be  of  any  avail  unless  an  attempt  was  also  made 
to  put  an  end  to  the  army's  deep  distrust  of  those 
who  had  Parliamentary  authority  in  their  hands.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  army  was  drawn 
up  on  Triploe  Heath  to  receive  this  communication 
from  Westminster.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners each  regiment  was  warned^  '  to  be  very 
silent  and  civil  towards  them/  whilst  it  was  at  the 
same  time  suggested  *  that  a  way  be  forthwith  con- 
sulted for  the  speedy  prevention  of  the  Scotch  in- 
vasion to  disturb  the  kingdom.'*  As  soon  as  the 
last  votes  of  Parliament  had  been  read  out,  Skippon, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners,  asked 
Fairfax's  regiment  of  horse  whether  it  was  willing  to 
accept  the  offers  now  made.  By  an  evidently  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  one  of  the  officers  asked,  in 
the  name  of  the  regiment,  that  they  might  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  body  of  officers  and  Agitators — in 
other  words,  to  the  newly-erected  Council  of  the 
Army.  To  a  demand  whether  the  whole  regiment 
agreed  to  this,  the  men  replied  with  shouts  of  "  All ! 
All!"  and  when  the  commissioners  retired  discom- 
fited, cries  of  "  Justice !  Justice ! "  followed  them  as 
they  rode  away.  All  the  other  regiments  made  the 
same  answer.* 

^  The  House  of  Commons  alone  had  ahready  ordered  it  to  be  ex* 
pmiged  from  its  Journals  (see  p.  97).   Now  it  was  repealed  by  Ordinance. 

^  LJ,  ix.  246,  247  ;  C,J,  V.  202. 

^  Probably  by  its  Agitators,  but  this  is  not  stated. 

*  The  regiments  were  also  recommended  to  seize  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  order  to  prevent  treasure  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  all 
committeemen  and  excisemen  that  they  might  render  their  accounts. 
Clarke  Pajpera^  i.  127.  ^  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  515,  19. 


A  SUMMONS  FROM  TRIPLOE  HEATH.  IO9 

The  position  of  Triploe  Heath,  seven  miles  from     ^^^^• 
Cambridge  in  the  direction  of  London,  was  a  signifi-  ^ — 7- — 
cant  indication  of  the  intention  of  the   new  Army  Designs  of 
Council  to  abandon  a  merely  passive  attitude.     As  c^^^^ 
soon  as  the  appeal  of  the   commissioners  had  been 
made,  and  made  in  vain,  the  whole  army  marched 
forward  to  Eoyston.    The  request  of  the  City  to  levy  a  letter  to 
horse  gave  an  excuse  for  addressing  a  remonstrance     *  *  ^* 
to  the  City  rather  than  to  Parliament,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the    loth   a  letter  signed  by  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  ten  other  oflBcers,  was  written 
to  the  City  authorities. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  letter  was  in  cromweii 
great  part  the  work  of  Cromwell.     Not  only  is  most  author 
of  it  written  in  his  style,  but  it  is  redolent  of  his 
ideas.^     It  displays   Cromwell  as    concealing  from 
himself  that  he  was  really  executing  a   change  of 
front,  and  tenaciously  holding  to  his   old  doctrine 
that  the  intervention  of  an  army  in  affairs  of  State  is 
a  grave  evil,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  furthering  a 
course  which  he  had  long  condemned.     By  a  strange 
seK-delusion  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  giving 
his  approval  to  an  enterprise  in  which  soldiers  were 
attempting  to  bend  the  course  of  politics  by  the  em-  |^*f*^*5j"^^ 
ployment  of  their  swords.    What  they  required  to  be  English. 

•       T    1  •/  X  men  and 

done  was  required  by  them  not  as  soldiers  but  as  soldiers. 
Englishmen,^  and  their  being  soldiers  could  not  strip 
them  of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

^  Carlyle  fixed  on  it  as  Cromwell's  production  from  its  style.  The 
evidence  of  its  ideas  is  quite  as  striking.  It  is  apparently  in  reference 
to  Cromwell's  language  in  proposing  this  letter  that  we  are  told  that 
*0.  Cromwell  spake  as  gallantly  and  as  heroic  as  if  he  had  been 
charging  his  enemies  in  the  field.' — Clarice  Papers^  i.  134. 

'  Compare  his  language  about  coming  to  the  army  in  the  double 
capacity  of  commissioner  and  soldier,  see  p.  63,  note  i.  See,  too, 
Waller's  Vindication,  p.  145,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  soldiers  and  Englishmen  originated  with  Cromwell. 
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"  We  desire,"  continued  this  noteworthy  remonstrance, 
in  a  passage  which  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  pen  than  Cromwell's,  "  a  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  and  declarations  of  ParUament  which, 
before  we  took  up  arms,  were  by  the  Parliament  used 
as  arguments  and  inducements  to  invite  us  and  divers 
of  our  dear  friends  out — ^some  of  whom  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  war,  which  being  by  God's  blessing 
finished,  we  think  we  have  as  much  right  to  demand 
and  see  a  happy  settlement,  as  we  have  to  our  money, 
or  the  other  common  interest  of  soldiers  that  we 
have  insisted  upon." 

The  army,  it  was  further  declared,  had  no  wish  to 
establish  a  licentious  liberty,  or  to  alter  the  Civil 
Government.  "  We  profess,  as  ever  in  these  things," 
wrote — this  time  surely  Cromwell  himself,  "  when 
the  State  has  once  made  a  settlement,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  but  submit  or  sufier.  Only  we  could 
wish  that  every  good  citizen  and  every  man  that 
walks  peacefully  in  a  blameless  conversation  may 
have  liberties  and  encouragements,  it  being  according 
to  the  just  policy  of  all  States,  even  to  justice  itself." 

The  writer  of  these  words  would  not  have  been 
Cromwell  if  he  had  forborne  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion.  "  These  things,"  he  continued,  "  are  our 
desires,  and  the  things  for  which  we  stand,  beyond 
which  we  shall  not  go,  and  for  the  obtaining  these 
things,  we  are  drawing  near  your  City,  professing 
sincerely  from  our  hearts  we  intend  not  evil  towards 
you;  declaring  with  all  confidence  and  assurance 
that,  if  you  appear  not  against  us  in  these  our  just 
desires,  to  assist  that  wicked  party  that  would  em- 
broil us  and  the  kingdom,  nor  we  or  our  soldiers 
shall  give  you  the  least  ofience."  The  other  alter- 
native, however,  must  be  faced.     "  If,  after  all  this, 
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you,  or  a  considerable  number  of  you,  be  seduced  to    ^^^' 
take  up  arms  in  opposition  to,  or  hindrance  of,  these  '"j^'   "' 
our  just  undertakings,  we  hope,  by  this  brotherly 
premonition,  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  all  that 
ruin  which  may  befall  that  great  and  populous  City ; 
having  hereby  washed  our  hands  thereof."  ^ 

The  letter  thus  drawn  up  may  at  least  serve  as  an  ^^^^^ 
explanation  of  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  was  crisy 
from  this  time  persistently  brought  against  Cromwell.^  cromweu. 
Instead  of  announcing  plainly  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  in   consequence   of  new   circumstances 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  and  others  that  he  had  not  changed 
it  at  all.     Put  into  straightforward  language  Crom- 
well's doctrine  was  sufficiently  intelligible.     He  held,  ^^^®^'* 
in  a  somewhat   hazy  way,  that  it  was   in   all  or-  about  the 
dinary  matters  the   duty  of  Engushmen  to  submit  state 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  that  if  ParUa- 
ment,  after  refusing  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  soldiers, 
roused  a  portion   of  the  community  to  take   arms 
against  those  whom  it  had  wronged,  and  even  invited 
a  foreign  nation  to  assist  it  in  the  work  of  compul- 
sion, the  soldiers  were  justified,  not  as  soldiers,  but 
as  Enghshmen,  in  averting  so  dire  a  calamity.  It  was 
not  in  Cromwell's  nature  to  look  far  into  the  future, 
or  he  might  have  asked  himself  how,  if  once  an  army, 
under  any  pretence,  interfered  in  affairs  of  State,  it 
could  be  induced  to  draw  back  again  when  its  first 
object  has  been  attained.     In  1647  ^s  ^^  1642  force  '^l^^^^^ 
had  been  called  forth  to  resist  misgovemment,  and 

*  Fairfax  and  others  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  June  lo,  L,J,  ix.  257. 

«  "Here,"  wrote  Holies  afterwards,  "they  first  take  upon  them 
openly  to  intermeddle  with  the  business  of  the  kingdom  contrary  to 
aU  the  former  declarations  and  their  protestations ;  but  their  words, 
nor  yet  their  vows  were  never  any  rule  to  know  their  meaning  by.'* 
Memoin  (ed.  1699),  p.  103. 
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^^^-  the  habit  of  using  force  would  never  cease  till  the 
"1647"  sword  had  been  broken  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wielded  it.  Those  who  blame  the  army  may  well 
be  called  on  to  blame  still  more  the  blundering 
incapacity  of  the  King  at  one  time,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  majority  at  another ;  whilst  those  who 
Fairfax's     t^ayg   j^q  "vv^ords   too  stronff  in  their  condenmation 

part  in  the  ^  c 

matter.  of  Cromwcll's  actiou,  may  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  first  signature  to  the  letter  was  that  of 
Fairfax.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  Fairfax  as  a  mere 
satellite  of  Cromwell,  obediently  fulfilling  the  com- 
mands of  a  masterful  subordinate.  The  most  rational 
interpretation  of  his  conduct  is  that  he,  like  Crom- 
well, had  been  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Presbyterian  intrigue,  and  that,  not  being  resourceful 
himseK,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  the  employment  of 
resources  offered  by  others. 
The  The  day  on  which  the   letter  was  written  was 

th^fi^uMB  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  angling  for 
the  good-will  of  the  City,  of  which,  as  The  Humble 
Representation  and  The  Solemn  Engagement  had  at 
last  reached  Westminster,  their  need  had  become 
Overtures    prcssiugly  cvideut.    The  House  offered  to  abolish  the 
^   ^  ^^'  excise  on  bread  and  meat,  to  decree  that  no  member 
should  henceforward  derive  profit  from  any  office, 
grant,  or  sequestration,  or  receive   recompense   for 
his  services  until  the  pubUc   debt  had  been  paid. 
Moreover,   a    committee   was   to   be    appointed  to 
consider  the  abandonment  of  that  privilege  covering 
the  goods  of  a  member  which  had,  in   1629,  been 
strenuously  upheld  against  the  King.^ 
WariSc"'  0^  ^^^  ^i*^»  having  received  intelligence  of  the 

S^^"       failure  of    their   commissioners   on  Triploe  Heath, 
the    Houses   took  up   the   challenge   there   thrown 

^  CJ.  V.  204 ;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add,  MSS.  31,  116,  31 2b. 
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down.  They  voted  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  c^lap. 
deserting  from  the  army  should  have  the  benefit  of  ^  i(:  >,''' 
the  late  votes,  and  that  io,oooZ.  should  be  set  aside 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  expected  deserters.  An 
Ordinance  was  then  rapidly  passed  empowering  the 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  on  which  the  Presby- 
terians were  strongly  represented,  to  raise  horse  and 
foot ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ordinance — voted  by 
the  Commons  three  days  before  * — ^by  which  the  City 
was  empowered  to  raise  cavalry,  was  issued  to  the 
world.  To  give  effect  to  these  measures  a  new  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  composed  of  members  of  the  two  a  com- 

mitten  Ox 

Houses,  was   appointed  to  join   the  reformed  City  safety. 
Committee  of  Militia,^  in  taking  all  necessary  steps 
to  defend  *  the  Kingdom,  Parliament,  and  City.'     An 
army,  in  short,  was  to  be  constituted  in  London  to 
oppose  the  army  at  Eoyston.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  it  was  more  easy  to  give  coldness 

1  1  1  nr  r.     t        of  the  City. 

waruke  orders  than  to  execute  them.  Many  of  the 
disbanded  officers  and  some  private  soldiers  gave  in  ♦ 

their  names  for  enlistment,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
result  was  not  encouraging.  An  army  hurriedly 
brought  together  would  hardly  be  able  to  meet 
Fairfax's  veterans  in  the  open  field,  and  though  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  counted  on  a  Scottish  force  to 
come  to  their  relief,*  the  City  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  starved  out  long  before  assistance  could 
reach  it  from  the  North. 

In  the  afternoon  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Amvaiof 
the  officers  to  the  City,  accompanied  by  the  know-  of  the 

officers. 

*  See  p.  107.  2  g^Q  p^  57 

'  LJ.  ix.  255 ;  C«7.  V.  207. 

^  *'  La  fazione  Presbiteriale  anohe  ella  parla  assai  alto,  et  di  volere 
richiamare  gli  Scozzesi  in  questo  Begno  in  suo  ainto,  pii]l  presto  ohe  di 
snf&ire  1*  Independente  d'  havere  il  suo  intento,"  Salvetti's  despatch, 
June  if,  Add.  MS 8.  17,  962,  L.  fol.  385b. 
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CHAP,     ledge  that  the  army  had  moved  forward  to  Eoyston, 
'-j^'    -"  gave    further    pause    to   the    warlike    spirits.     The 
first  thought  of  the  Houses  was  to  forbid  Fairfax 
to  approach  within  forty  miles  of  London.     On  the 
A^Slh"*     ^  2th,  however,  the  effect  of  the  letter  from  the  army 
Se^aray^  was   more   clearly   seen.     New  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  go  to  Fairfax's  head-quarters  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  soldiers,  and  to 
assure  them  that  Parliament  was  *  in  a  way  of  settling 
*;he  peace  of  the  kingdom.'    The  Common  Council, 
^«^«^  **    too,  drew  up  a  temporising  answer  to  the  summons 
from  Eoyston,  in  which  they  repudiated  any  intention 
of  resisting  the  just  demands  of  the  soldiers,  and  re- 
quested the  army  to  remain  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
thirty  miles,  on  the  ground  that,  by  coming  nearer, 
it  would  enhance  the  price  of  provisions  in  London.' 
This  answer  was  to  be  conveyed  to  head-quarters  by 
a  deputation  of  citizens. 
News  that         Later  in  the  morning  news  arrived  that  the  army 
Sar^^!^  had  left  Eoyston  and  was  marching  southwards.     At 
once  the  Presbyterian  Militia  Committee  ordered  the 
trained  bands  to  turn  out  on  pain  of  death,  and  the 
shops  to  be  closed.     The  Westminster  regiment  was 
Difficulty    ^^^  ^^y  o^^  which   appeared  in  strength.     Li  the 
thrcftyf    ^^^y  regiments  the  attendance  was  exceedingly  thin. 
Some  companies  were  represented  by  no  more  than 
ten  men ;    in   others  the  officers   found  themselves 
alone.     Drummers  were  sent  round  to  summon  the 
laggards  to  their  duty,  but  their  call  to  come  in  on 
pain  of  death  m^T  with  no  response   except  in  the 
jeers  of  the  boys  in  the  streets.     The  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor — Sir  John 
Gayer — was  required  to  induce  the  tradesmen  round 
the  Exchange  and  Comhill  to  close  their  shops.     In 

*  Bushw,  ^^.  557,  558. 
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every  other  part  of  the  City  men  bought  and  sold  as  ^^^* 
usual.  After  a  while  it  was  discovered  that  an  army  '-^  — 
leaving  Koyston  in  the  morning  could  hardly  reach 
London  in  a  single  day.  A  strong  force  was  kept  on 
the  lines  of  the  fortification,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
trained  band  were  suffered  to  go  home  and  the  closed 
shops  to  be  opened.^ 

In  the  new  Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  other  Action  of 
hand,  on  which  the  more  fiery  spirits  of  the  Presby-  mittee  of 
terian  party  were   fully  represented,   there  was  no      ^^' 
drawing  back.     This  committee  was  now  established 
at  Guildhall,  and  busied  in  preparing  lists  of  dis- 
banded officers  willing  to  serve  the  Parliament.^    It 
is  possible  that  even  in  the  governing  circles  of  the 
City  umbrage  was  taken  at  the  attempt  to  organise 
the   City  defence   under   this   purely  Parliamentary 
committee.     At  all  events.,  when   on  the  13th  the    Jane  13. 
deputation  of  the  citizens,  charged  with  the  answer  Uon  from 
to  the  army,  reached  St.  Albans,  where  Fairfax  had  at  st. 
established  his  head-quarters,  its  members  were  soon      *"'*    • 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  soldiers.     The  Council 
of  the  Army  thus  found  itself  at  leisure  to  reply  to 
the  request  made  by  the  latest  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners ^  for  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  demands 
of  the  army.     The   result  was  a  paper  styled  The  /^"J^*  ^^' 
Declaration  of  the  Army^  which  was   placed  in  the  f^Jj^JJ^ 
hands  of  the  commissioners  on  the  morning  of  the  t^^^rmy. 
15  th.*    It  was   the  first  deliberate   attempt  of  the 
army  to  set  forth  a  poUtical  programme. 

Passing  lightly  over  the  military  grievances  brought 
forward  on  previous  occasions,  the  Declaration  sought 

^  Newsletter  from  London,  Jane  13,  Clarke  Fcuperz^  i.  132. 
^  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  June  12,  hJ,  ix.  275. 
^  Seep.  114. 
''  The  Commissioners  to  Manchester,  June  15,  LJ,  ix.  269 
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CHAP. 
L. 

1647 

The  army 
not  merely 
mercenary. 


The  House 
to  be 
purged. 


Constitu- 
tional 
demands. 


to  establish  the  right  of  the  army  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  English  people,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
'  a  mere  mercenary  army,  hired  to  serve  any  arbitrary 
power  of  a  State,  but  called  forth  and  conjured  by 
the  several  declarations  of  Parliament  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  and  the  people's  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties.' ^  These  declarations  had  pointed  them  *  to  the 
equitable  sense  of  all  laws  and  constitutions  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  very  letter  of  the  same  and  being 
supreme  to  it,  when  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
all  is  concerned,  and  giving  assurance  that  all  au- 
thority is  fundamentally  seated  in  the  office,  and  but 
ministerially  in  the  persons.'  In  other  words,  the 
army  argued  that  erring  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  resisted  as  well  as  erring  kings.  To  give  effect  to 
this  doctrine  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  went  on  to 
ask  that  the  House  should  be  purged  of  those  mem- 
bers who  by  corrupt  actions  or  abuse  of  their  powers, 
or  by  any  other  delinquency,  had  made  themselves 
unfit  to  retain  their  seats,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
had  been  unduly  elected.  To  this  was  added  a 
further  demand  that  those  who  had  defamed  the 
army  might  be  incapacitated  from  doing  further 
harm  by  exclusion  from  the  power  which  they  now 
possessed. 

So  violent  an  interference  with  the  existing  basis 
of  the  Constitution  naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  best  method  of  averting  similar  catastrophes  in 
the  future.  The  Declaration,  therefore,  proceeded 
to  refer  to  an  argument  which  might  possibly  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  placing  authority  in  the  hands 


*  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  soldiers  were  volunteers,  but  that 
in  whatever  way  they  had  entered  the  army  they  had  been  brought 
into  it  on  the  ground  of  certain  declarations  of  Parliament,  and  had 
fought  lor  these,  and  not  only  for  their  pay. 
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of  men  '  approved  at  least  for  moral  righteousness/    chap. 
and  more  especially  of  men  actuated  '  by  a  principle  ^  15^"^ 
of  conscience  and  religion.*  ^     Yet,  excellent  as  such  shau 
an  arrangement  might  appear,  the  conclusion  reached  ^^^^ 
was  that  there  was  great  force  in  the  objection  that  k°^®™^ 
it  was  in  any  case  undesirable  to  sanction  '  absolute 
and  arbitrary  power  settled  for  continuance  in  any 
persons  whatsoever.' 

The  old  way  was  therefore  the  best.     Let  Parlia-  ^"4*;  v 
ments  be  trusted  still,  yet  without  any  superstitious  teueted, 
belief  that  Parliaments  would  be  always  in  the  right,  supersti- 
Even  the  dissolution  of  a  corrupt  and  factious  Parlia- 
ment gave  no  security  that  the  next  Parliament  would 
not  be  still  more  corrupt  and  factious.   All  that  could  The  dura- 
be  done  was  to  shorten  the  duration  of  ParUaments,  ParUa- 
so  that  the  people  might  be  enabled  'if  they  have  S^tened. 
made  an  ill  choice  one  time  to  mend  it  in  another.' 
For  the  first  time  the  modern  political  doctrine  that 
the  people  themselves  are  the  source  of  power,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision  when  expressed    , 
through  Parliaments   recently  chosen,  was  pubUcly 
set  forth  in  England. 

To  give  effect  to  these  principles  the  soldiers  laid  ^'^j^g 
down  a  series  of  definite  requirements.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  asked  to  fix  a  date  for  its  own 
dissolution.  A  certain  period  was  to  be  fixed  for 
the  duration  of  future  Parliaments,  which  were  not 
to  be  adjourned  nor  dissolved  without  their  own 
consent.  The  right  of  petitioning  Parliament  was  to 
be  clearly  acknowledged.  Offences  were  to  be 
punished  by  law  and  not  by  Parliament.  The 
powers  of  the  county  committees  were  to  be  re- 
stricted and  the  accounts  of  the  nation  pubhshed. 

^  This  anticipates  the  idead  of  those  who  stimmoned  the  so-called 
Barebones*  Parliament. 
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After  public  justice  had  been  satisfied  by  a  few  ex- 
^-j^'   -'  amples,  and  delinquents  had  been  admitted  to  com- 
pound, there  was  to  be  a  general  act  of  oblivion. 
Finally,  after  repeating  their  demand  for  toleration 
within  the  limitations  set  down  in  The  Solemn  Engage- 
ment^ the  authors  of  this  remarkable  State  paper  con- 
cluded by  asking  all  men  to  judge  whether  the  army 
sought  anything  for  itself,  or  for  any  party  in  the 
nation,  *  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole.'  ^ 
^!^il)i?^         ^s  ^^^  closing  paragraphs  of  The  Solemn  Engage- 
author.       meut  bear  unmistakably  the  impress  of  Cromwell's 
mind.  The  Declaration  of  the  Army  bears   no   less 
unmistakably   the   impress   of  Ireton's.      Cromwell 
thought  first  of  safeguarding  religious  liberty  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  existing  institutions.     Ire  ton, 
while  keeping  before  him  the  object  of  establishing 
religious  liberty,  was  mainly  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
remodel  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  order  to 
safeguard  popular  government  from  royal  or  Parlia- 
*     mentary  usurpation.     Cromwell  cared  Uttle  for  con- 
stitutional forms,  whilst  Ireton   thoroughly  realised 
their  importance. 
^*2n  It  ^^3,8  not  speculative  thought  which  brought 

idealist.  Ireton  to  anticipate  much  of  the  political  thought  of 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
which  weighed  with  him  was  mainly  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  king 
whom  no  one  might  dethrone,  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  Parliament  which  no  one  might  dissolve. 
Hisprac-     There  had  to  be  found  an  arbitrator  between  the 

tioal  aims.  , 

two,  and  no  one  who,  like  Ireton,  had  imbibed  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Independent  congregations 
was  likely  to  select  any  other  than  the  EngUsh  people, 

*  "Ruihw,  vi.  564. 
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because,  though  the  nation  itself  might  often  be  chap. 
mistaken  and  careless,  it  alone  was  interested  in  leW 
coming  to  a  right  decision.  Ireton  seemed  to  have 
provided  for  everything,  but  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  had  not  foreseen,  the  absolute  refusal  of 
the  EngUsh  people,  for  many  a  long  year,  to  take 
up  the  high  position  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  it. 
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CHAP. 
LI. 

1647 

June  14. 
Temper 
of  the 
Houses. 

A  Parlia- 
mentary 
manifesto 
proposed. 


The  King 
to  come  to 
the  south 
of  the 
Thames. 

A  Scottish 

invasion 

feared. 


June  15. 
Charles  to 
oome  to 
Biohmond. 


Thebe  was  little  chance  that  the  Houses  would  pay- 
attention  to  a  scheme  so  radical  and  so  humiliating 
to  themselves  as  that  which  Ireton  had  sketched 
out  in  the  army's  name.  On  June  14,  whilst  that 
scheme  was  still  under  discussion  at  St.  Albans,  the 
Lords  asked  the  Commons  to  agree  to  a  manifesto 
setting  forth  the  benefits  which  Parliament  had  con- 
ferred and  still  intended  to  confer  on  the  kingdom. 
In  order  to  indicate  that  peace  was  included  amongst 
the  latter,  it  was  proposed  to  fix  upon  a  place  to 
which  the  King  should  be  brought  with  a  view  to  the 
re-opening  of  negotiations.^  Stapleton  at  once  urged 
that  Charles  should  be  invited  to  come  to  some  place 
south  of  the  river.  As  every  Independent  firmly  be- 
lieved that  his  opponents  aimed  at  securing  peace 
by  means  of  a  Scottish  invasion,  this  proposal  to 
remove  Charles  from  the  custody  of  the  army  was 
hotly  contested.  There  was,  wrote  one  of  them, 
'  great  talk  of  a  design  to  bring  the  Scots  in  again, 
and  that  Lauderdale  is  gone  with  a  letter  from  his 
Majesty  for  the  Prince,  who  is  to  come  in  at  the  head 
of  that  army.'  *  On  the  1 5th,  however,  both  Houses 
voted  that  Charles  should  be  removed  to  Eichmond^ 

*  CJ.  V.  210. 

^  Newsletter  from  London,  Jane  I4i  Cla/rJce  Papers,  i.  136. 
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where  he  "wels  to  be  guarded  by  a  regunent  which    ^^l^' 
had  been  raised  in  Lincohishire,  and  which  formed     j^-     ' 
no  part  of  the  New  Model  army.     This  regiment  was 
the  more  fit  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, as   its   commander,   Eossiter,  was  himself  a 
staunch  Presbyterian.^ 

On    the   following  morning  the  Houses  learnt,  ^^l^'^^ 
even  more  plainly  than  they  had  learnt  before,  that  *he  city. 
they  could  place  no  dependence  on  the  City.     The 
Common  Council  would  not  hear  of  *a  new  war.' 
Municipal  jealousy  came  to  the  aid  of  the  trades- 
men's love  of  peace,  and  even  the  new  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  the  Militia  declared  against  the  levy  of 
soldiers  within  the  limits  of  the  City  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  Safety.     The  Houses  were  The  com- 
driven   to  repudiate  the  action  of  their  own  com-  safety 
mittee,^  and  also  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  City  to 
send  a  month's  pay  to  Fairfax's  army,  lest  its  neces- 
sities should  compel  it  to  advance  on  London.^ 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  The  Declara-  ^^, 
tion  of  the  Army  reached  Westminster ;  and  it  was  ^ 
promptly  followed  by  a  charge  made  in  the  name  of  ^rmy 

1  .  1  1  r.     1        Tx  ^  before  the 

the  army  agamst  eleven  members  of  the  House  oi  House. 
Commons :    Holies,    Stapleton,    Lewis,    Clotworthy,  ^^ 
Waller,  Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  and  ^g^Jere 
Nichols.     The  eleven  were  accused  of  endeavouring 
to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects ; 
of  delaying  and   obstructing  justice;   of  misrepre- 
senting the  army  in  order  to  obtain  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  acts  calculated  to  irritate  the  army 
and  thereby  cause  the  failure  of  the  proposed  reUef 

*.  L,J,  ix.  267 ;  C,J,  V.  210. 

^  Act  of  the  Common  Comioil,  June  1 5 ;  Order  of  the  Militia  Com- 
mittee, July  16,  L,J,  ix.  274. 
'  C.J,  V.  214. 
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^  LL^*     of  Ireland ;  of  attempting  to  raise  forces  in  order  to 

j^'        throw  the  kingdom  into  another  war ;  and  finally  of 

encouraging  the   violence  of   the   Eeformadoes   at 

Westminster.     The  army,  in  conclusion,  alleged  that 

in  due  time  it  would  bring  forward  sufiicient  proof 

of  these  accusations.^ 

state  of  An  army  is  particularly  ill-qualified  to  serve  as  a 

iTthe^       jury  of  presentment,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 

country.      ^-^^^  ^  charge  brought  in  such  a  fashion  would  have 

roused  considerable  indignation  in  the  country.     So 
poorly,  however,  had  the  Presbyterians  played  their 
cards  that,  though  four  months  before  they  had  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  party  of  peace,  they  were 
now    beginning   to  be   regarded   even   in    friendly 
quarters  as  the  party  of  war.     It  is  indeed  undesir- 
able to  lay  much  stress  on  the  petitions  which  now 
reached  Westminster  in  defence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  soldiers.     The  signatures  to  them  were  pro- 
bably not  numerous,  and  it  was  alleged,  probably  with 
truth,   that  they  were  carefully  prepared  at  head- 
quarters.    The  remarkable  thing  is  that  there  was  no 
The  Pres-    countcr-demoustration  on  the  other  side.     At  a  time 
w^Soot '    when  the  Presbyterians  should  have  had  a  nation  be- 
Bupport.      j^-^^  them,  they  had  nothing  but  an  intrigue  with  the 
King  and  the  Scots.     Charles,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  most  friendly  in  words,  taking  care  to  let  his  sup- 
porters know  how  well-disposed  he  was  towards  them, 
and  to  assure  them  that  he  passionately  desired  to  be 
The  King    with  his  ParUamcut.     On  this  the  Houses  took  heart 
toRiX'     of  grace,  and  ordered  Fairfax  to  send  the  King  to 

mond. 

^  The  heads  of  a  charge,  Bushw.  vi.  570.  Speculation  had  been 
rife  as  to  the  nomber  of  those  to  be  accused.  According  to  one  state- 
ment it  was  thought  that  it  would  reach  twenty-eight,  namely  ten 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ten  citizens,  four  peers,  and 
four  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Joachimi  to  the  States 
General,  June  ||,  Add,  M88.  17,  677,  S,  fol.  462. 
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Eichmond  and  to  remove  his  army  to  a  distance  of    ^^^' 
forty  miles  from  London.     At  the  same  time  they  gave  "".*-' 
Lauderdale  a  pass  to  travel  to  Newmarket,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  concert  operations 
with  Charles.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  state  of 

ftffftirs  in 

authorities  in  Scotland,  their  power  to  intervene  in  Scotland. 
England  was  greater  than  it  had  been  when  they 
marched  out  of  Newcastle.  Before  the  end  of  March  March. 
David  Leslie,  having  overrun  the  whole  of  Huntly's 
country,  left  Middleton  behind  him  to  pursue  the 
fugitive  Marquis,  and  then  made  his  way  across  the 
mountains  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  Alaster 
Macdonald  in  the  territory  of  the  Campbells.  Li 
the  middle  of  May  Leslie  was  joined  by  Argyle,  ^*y- 
and  their  united  forces  bursting  into  Kintyre  fell 
upon  the  redoubted  chief  who  had  accompUshed 
marvels  under  the  leadership  of  Montrose.  Alone, 
Alaster  Macdonald  was  unable  to  hold  his  own,  and 
taking  to  his  boats  he  sailed  for  Islay.  His  deserted 
followers  surrendered  at  discretion.  Argyle,  how- 
ever, is  said,  though  on  doubtful  evidence,  to  have 
urged  Leslie  to  make  short  work  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Campbells,  and  a  minister,  John  Nevoy,  who 
accompanied  the  army,  persistenly  urged  Leslie  to 
put  the  Amalekites  to  the  sword.  To  his  pleading 
Leslie  somewhat  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  captives  were  slaughtered  almost 
to  a  man.*^  "  Now,  Mr.  John,"  Leslie  is  reported 
to  have  said  to  the  minister,  when  the  butchery  was 
at  an  end,  "  have  you  not  once  gotten  your  fill  of 

*  L.J.  ix.  272,  273,  276. 

*  Leslie  to  the  Commissioners,  March  27 ;  April  8,  Thurloey  i.  89, 
90 ;  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs,  45,  47 ;   Montrenil  to  Mazarin,  . 
June  /g,  Arch,  dea  Aff,  £trangire8,  Ivi.  fol.  145, 163. 
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blood?" ^  Two  forts  in  Islay  held  out  for  a  time, 
but  Macdonald  ultimately  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
the  war  in  Scotland  was  practically  at  an  end. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  therefore,  Scotland  had 
it  in  her  power  to  send  an  invading  army  into  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  Charles  arrived  at  Newmarket 
he  received  from  Argyle  and  the  dominant  party  - 
an  offer  of  such  an  army  to  be  sent  to  his  assistance. 
This  offer,  however,  Charles  peremptorily  declined.^ 
He  probably  considered  that  a  Scottish  army  coming 
to  his  help  under  the  influence  of  Argyle  would  insist 
upon  a  complete  surrender  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
he  wae  at  this  time  listening  to  more  brilliant  over- 
tures from  the  English  army. 

The  army  leaders  indeed  offered  terms  far  less 
stringent  than  those  of  the  Presbyterians.  They 
assured  Charles  not  only  that  they  would  engage  to 
remain  under  their  arms  till  they  had  restored  him  to 
his  ancient  authority,  but  that  they  were  prepared  to 
set  up  once  more  the  religion  which  he  so  dearly 
loved,  if  only  he  would  tolerate  others.  It  is  said  also 
that  they  asked  that  the  existing  Parliament  should 
be  dissolved  and  another  summoned  in  three  years, 
though  as  our  information  comes  from  a  foreigner, 
who  was  not  conversant  with  English  constitutional 
forms,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  what  was  really 
asked  of  Charles  was  that  he  should  bind  himself  to 


*  Guthry*8  Memoirs^  1 28.  As  Sir  James  Turner  was  actually  present 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  preferred  his  authority  to  that  of  Guthry, 
hut  the  saying  attributed  to  Leslie  by  the  latter  is  probable  in  itself. 

^  Hamilton  was  at  this  time  opposed  to  intervention.  See  Montreuirs 
despatches  to  Brienne  for  May  and  June,  Carte  MS8.  vol.  Ixxxiii. 

*  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  July,  B,0,  Traiiscripts,  That  the  army 
offered  to  dissolve  Parliament  is  also  stated  on  the  Queen's  authority, 
in  a  letter  written  at  Borne  on  July  ^  by  Sir  K.  Digby  to  the  Pope* 
Boma/n  Transcripts^  B,0, 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Triennial  Act  of  1 64 1 .  ^  ll^' 
However  this  may  have  been,  Charles  shrank  from  '"^^^  •' 
the  engagement  required  of  him.  He  seems  to  have 
feared  lest  the  Independents  should  in  some  way 
become  his  masters  by  influencing  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  be  no  less  hostile  to  monarchy — as 
he  understood  the  word — than  the  Presbyterians 
themselves.  Our  informant  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  King  had  accepted  these  terms  he  would  at  once 
have  been  restored  to  the  throne.^  Evidentl)''  Charles 
intended  to  insist  on  having  all  or  nothing. 

This  offer  of  the  army  was  made  somewhere  about 
June  9.     Ten  days  later,  on  June  19,  Charles  was    June  19. 
again  turning  somewhat  dubiously  to   the   Presby-  dale's 
terians.     On  that  day  Lauderdale  had  an  interview  ^th^^^ 
with    him    at    Newmarket,   and    though    Charles's  ^^^"^®** 
answers    appear   to  have   been   considered  unsatis- 
factory in  point  of  religion,  he  showed  his  anxiety  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Presbyterians  by  express- 
ing, on  the  following  day,  his  readiness  to  remove  to    June  20. 
Eichmond/^      Charles's  decision  would  have  been  of  offew  to 
little  moment  unless  Fairfax's  approbation  could  be  Riddmond. 
secured,  but  Fairfax,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  in 
the  army,  were  at  this  time  anxious  to  conciliate  him 
as  far  as  possible.     They  had  favourably  received  an  The  King 
application  from  him  to  be  allowed  the  society  of  the  ch^ilins!* 
Duke  of  Eichmond,  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  as  well 
as  that  of  two  of  his  chaplains,  Sheldon  and  Ham- 
mond ;  ^   and   Fairfax   now   instructed   Whalley   to 

*  "E  80  il  "Rh  havesse  voluto  acconsentire  al  loro  desiderio  un 
mese  fa,  S.  M.  sarebbe  stata  reintegrata  nel  suo  trono."  Newsletter, 
J^ly  A»  Roman  Transcripts,  R,0.  The  proposal  was,  therefore,  made 
about  June  9. 

^  Montagu  to  Manchester,  June  20,  L,J,  ix.  283. 

'  The  King  to  Fairfax,  June  17,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  137. 
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^  Lif  *     ^*'^®^d  him  to  Eichmond,  though  he  was  not  to  allow 

^'^^  J^'  him  to  find  his  way  to  London.^ 

June  22.  To  the  Houses  Fairfax  showed  himself  less  com- 

F^a^"  pliant.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  obey  their  order  to 
retire  beyond  the  radius  of  forty  miles  from  London^ 
but  he  had  rallied  to  his  army  six  companies  which 
had  left  him  for  service  in  Ireland.^  Further  norths 
Poyntz's  soldiers  in  Yorkshire,  on  whose  services  the 

Signs  of      majority  was  counting,  had  been  giving  ear  to  some 

iSs     ^***^^s  ^^^^  ^   ^^T   ^''^^   Fairfax's  army,  and 
soiSers.      now  showed  a  disposition  to  mutiny.' 

Powerless  as  it  was,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
June  21.  no  mind  to  submit.  On  the  2ist,  indeed,  it  took  into 
Deciara-  Consideration  The  Declaration  of  the  Army,  and  autho- 
the  Army  rised  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  delinquency  of  some 
^une2^  '  ^^  ^^^  members.  On  the  23rd,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
butite  '    refused  even  to  discuss   the   soldiers'   demand  that 

constitu- 
tional pro-   a  date   should   be  fixed   for   a   dissolution,  or  that 

DOBftls 

rejected,  future  Parliaments  should  be  limited  in  duration,. 
and  protected  against  dissolution  without  their  own 
consent.  Its  utmost  concession  was  to  express  a 
readiness  to  consider  the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition.  The  army  was  then  required  to  furnish 
proofs  of  the  misconduct  of  the  eleven  members  if  it 
wished  the  promised  investigation  into  their  case  to 
proceed.* 

Mtated.^  ^^  ^^^  army  the  irritation  caused  by  these  reso- 

lutions was  intense.  It  was  there  firmly  believed  that 
the  Houses  were  only  seeking  to  gain  time  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  using  force.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  men  enlisted  in  the  City  by  the 

*  Fairfax  to  Whalley,  June  21  (?),  Clarice  Papers,  i.  138. 

'  Nottingham  to  Manchester,  June  21,  L.J\  ix.  286. 

'  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  uuclated,  Gary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War, 

i.  233. 

••  CJ.  V.  208,  221. 
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Committee  of  Safety  were  still  under  axms,  and  that  ^^^' 
attempts  had  been  made — not  entirely  without  sue-  '"^'  "' 
cess — to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army  itself 
by  the  offer  of  a  full  payment  of  arrears.  Whilst  the 
danger  from  the  Eeformadoes  of  the  City  was  still 
dreaded,  there  was  another  danger  from  the  side  of 
Worcester,  where  was  collected  a  considerable  body 
of  those  soldiers  who  had  volunteered  for  Ireland,  and 
were  now,  as  was  believed  at  St.  Albans,  prepared  to 
act  against  their  old  comrades.  It  was  possible 
also  that  Poy ntz's  army  farther  north  might  be  won 
over  to  the  side  of  Parliament  by  a  recent  order  to 
send  down  io,ckdo/.  in  payment  of  its  arrears.* 

The  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  did  not  outrun  the  l^^' 
facts.  According  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  councils  ^ewpis- 
of  the  Presbyterians,  the  forces  at  York  and  Worcester 
were  to  combine  with  those  now  gathering  in  London 
— which  were  formed,  not,  as  had  been  the  case 
earUer  in  the  month,  of  mere  citizen  soldiers,  but  of 
men  who  had  known  the  stress  of  actual  war — and 
were  to  fall  upon  Fairfax  and  rescue  the  King  from 
his  grasp.^  Moreover,  the  negotiation  for  transfer- 
ring the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland  was  still  on 
foot.« 

*  C,J.  V.  2 1 9. 

'  Bellie\Te,  who  was  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  Presbyterians,  states 
that  if  the  King  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  Richmond,  *  I'arm^e  que  com- 
mande  an  Nord  le  General  Poyntz,  assist^e  des  levies  que  Ton  tient 
prestes  dans  les  pro\'inces,  aussy  bien  que  dans  ceste  ville,  marcheroit 
centre  celle  de  Fairfax.*    Belli6vre  to  Mazarin,  J^^^,  B.O.  Tranacripts. 

^  "Les  Independents  qui  croyent  89avoir  les  affaires  tiennent  pour 
constant  que  les  Presbyteriens  ont  un  traits  avec  la  Royne  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  en  suite  duquel  elle  et  le  Prince  de  Galles  doivent 
sortir  de  France  au  premier  jour,"  j^^^^i  -R.O.  Transcripts,    Though 

this  is  merely  put  as  a  belief  of  the  Independents,  Belli^vre  does  not 
express  any  doubt  of  its  correctness.  As  far  as  the  Prince  is  concerned 
th'^re  is  no  doubt  that  Dunfermline  had  gone  to  innate  him  to  Scotland 
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The  danger  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  great  as 
'  the  Independents  imagined,  as  the  forces  on  which 
the  Presbyterians  could  count  were  far  from  being 
in  complete  agreement,  and  were  widely  scattered ; 
whereas  the  army  was  of  one  mind,  and  was  gathered 
in  one  place.     Its  leaders  now  spoke  plainly  out. 
In  a  new  and  lengthy  remonstrance  presented  to  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  June  23,  the  Army 
Council  declared  that  it  would  have  been  ready  to 
see  the  impeachment  of  the  eleven  members  post- 
poned if  their  continuance  in  authority  did  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  a  new  war.     Until  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  doing  harm  that  danger  would 
never  be  at  an  end.     It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  suspension  of  the  eleven  members  from 
sitting  in  the  House,  the  expulsion  of  the  Eeformadoes 
from  London,  the   disbandment  of  the   soldiers  re- 
cently enlisted,  and  the  postponement  of  the  King's 
removal  to  Kichmond.^ 

The  Lords  were  the  first  to  yield.^  On  the  24th 
they  voted  that  the  King,  who  was  now  with  the 
army  at  St.  Albans,  should  be  requested  to  draw  back 
to  Eoyston  or  Newmarket,  and  the  Commons  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  their  assent.  The  Common 
Council,  too,  being  in  a  yielding  mood,  asked  leave  of 
the  Commons  to  send  a  deputation  to  Fairfax  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour  with  the  City,  and  supporting 
the  demands  of  the  army  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Eeformadoes,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  new  levies. 
Before  the  House  broke  up  a  fresh  message  arrived 


(see  p.  98).    Compare  a  Letter  of  Intelligence  of  June  21,  in  the 
Clarendon  MSS.  2,534. 

*  A  Humble  Remonstrance,  June  23,  Eushw,  vi.  585. 

*  Belli^vre  complains  bitterly  of  their  weakness.     Belli^vre  to 
Mazarin,  f^,  jB.O.  TranBcHpta. 
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from  St.  Albans,  reiterating  the  demand  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  eleven  members.^  ^^ 

To  give  point  to  its  message,  the  army  on  the 
25  th  shifted  its  head-quarters  to  Uxbridge,  where,  as  r^^^' 
its  posts  were  scattered  over  a  line  reaching  from  removes  to 
Staines  to  Watford,^  it  was  admirably  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  ojBT  supplies  from  London.  Special 
care  was  taken  to  keep  Charles  in  the  power  of  the 
army.  Eossiter,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Houses  to  take  charge  of  the  King's  person,  was 
now  directed  by  Fairfax  to  march  together  with  his 
regiment  to  head-quarters.^ 

For  a  time  the  Houses  persuaded  themselves  that  The 
it  was  possible  to  stand  firm.     On  the  25  th,  whilst  the  refuse  to 
army  was  still  on  the  march  towards  Uxbridge,  the  Se^ieven 
Commons  declared  '  that  it  doth  not  appear  that  any-  ^^^  "' 
thing  hath  been  said  or  done  within  this  House  by  any 
of  the  members  in  question,  touching  any  matters  con- 
tained in  the  papers  sent  from  the  army,  for  which  this 
House  can  in  justice  suspend  them.'  *     The  next  morn-    june  26. 
ing  brought  from  the  army  letters  so  menacing  in  their  ^^^  of 
tone  that  the  eleven  members  themselves  found  their  memiels" 
position    untenable.      At    their    own  request   they 
received  leave  of  absence   and  withdrew  from  the 
House.* 

No  one  at  the  present  day  would  be  inclined  to  undis- 
deny  that  military  intervention  to  redress  the  balance  Suary 
of  Parliamentary  parties  is  an  enormous  evil.     What  tTon!^***^ 
can   be   said   on  behalf  of   the   army   is   that   the 
country  was  passing  through  a  crisis  in  which  the 

^  CJ,  V.  222.  Fairfax  and  the  Conncil  of  War  to  the  Commissioners 
at  St.  Albans,  Jmie  24,  Gary's  Mem,  of  tlie  Civil  War^  i.  255. 

^  Perfect  Occurrences^  E.  515,  24. 

'  Montague  to  Manchester,  June  25 ;  Nottingham  to  Manchester, 
June  25,  L,J,  ix.  296. 

^  CJ.  V.  223.  *  Ih,  V.  225. 
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^  Li^*     foundations  of  government  had  become  unsettled ; 

'^ — T- — '  and  that  the  existing  Parliament  was  an  oligarchy 
protected  by  statute  against  dissolution. 

The  knot  The  iujustice  with  which  the  material  grievances 

entongied.  of  the  soldicrs  had  been  met  by  Parliament  was  no 
doubt  the  main  cause  which  banded  the  army  against 
the  Presbyterian  leaders,  but  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  best  men  in  the  army 
were  convinced  that  in  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  in  agreeing  to 
accept  from  the  King  terms  which  would  have  left 
everything  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  the  Presby- 
terians were  as  blind  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
State  as  they  were  to  the  fairness  of  the  original  de- 
mands of  the  soldiery.  It  had  been  Ireton's  opinion, 
embodied  in  the  great  remonstrance  of  the  army,  that 
if  the  nation  deliberately  chose  a  Parliament  which 
worked  evil,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  submit  in 
the  hope  that  the  nation  would  change  its  mind  at 
the  next  election.  The  power  held  by  the  Presby- 
terians was  exempt  from  the  chances  of  an  election, 
and  the  army,  having  the  sword  in  its  hands,  cut  the 
knot  in  a  rough  and  ready  way.  How,  having  once 
employed  force,  the  army  could  step  back  into  the 
domain  of  legality  was  a  question  not  easy  to  answer, 
and  it  would  become  still  more  difficult  as  time  went 
on,  bringing  temptations  to  solve  fresh  difficulties  in 
the  same  way  as  it  had  solved  its  difficulties  now. 

A  question        Evcu  bcforc  the  withdrawal  of  its  members,  the 

to  the  ^  ' 

army.        Housc  of  Commous  had  shown  its  consciousness  of 

weakness  by  asking  the  army  to  signify  what  were 

the  least  concessions  which  would  be  deemed  satis- 

june28.    factory.^     On  the  28th  the  answer  of  the  army  was 

army's       rcccivcd.    Parliament  must  discourage  the  desertions 

demands.  ^ 

G.</.  V.  224* 
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which  it  had  before  invited,  must  pay  the  soldiers  ^  li^' 
who  were  constant  to  their  duty  as  much  as  had  "- ^-  -' 
been  offered  to  the  deserters,  must  send  the  Eefor- 
madoes  out  of  London,  must  abandon  all  warlike 
preparations  and  all  invitations  to  armies  from  Scot- 
land or  the  Continent,  must  pay  the  army  till  a 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  reached,  and  must 
consent  not  to  bring  the  King  nearer  London  than 
the  place  where  the  quarters  of  the  army  might  be  at 
any  given  time.  If  these  requests  were  granted  the 
army  would  retire  to  Eeading.  As  for  the  eleven 
members,  the  proceedings  against  them  might  be 
postponed  till  the  business  of  the  kingdom  had  re- 
ceived its  due  attention.  Li  other  words,  there  was 
no  disposition  to  bring  them  to  punishment  now  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous.^ 

Whilst  the  army  was  engaged  in  its  dispute  with  ^t^?.' 
the  Houses,  it  had  taken  care  to  facilitate  a  future 
good  understanding  with  the  King  by  granting  his 
reasonable  requests.     On  June  25  he  was  aUowed  to  h^b''': 
receive  a  visit  from  the  ever-faithful  Duke  of  Eich-  Sfct^ond 
mond,  and  his  chaplains,   Sheldon   and  Hammond,  ^p^^i^f 
reached  him  at   the   same    time.^    A  letter    from 
Cromwell  and  Hewson  instructed  Whalley,  who  was 
still  in  command  of  the  guard  placed  over  the  King, 
that,   in   the   event   of  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners directing  him  to  dismiss  the   chaplains,  he 
was  to  refuse  to  obey  their   orders.^     On  Sunday, 
June  27,  Charles,  who  had  by  that  time  removed  to  J^^^^* 
Hatfield,  for   the  first   time   since  he  left  Oxford,  ^ffoteWm. 
more  than  a  year  before,  joined  in  divine  service  con- 

'  Nottingham  and  Wharton  to  Manchester,  June  27,  L,J,  ix.  299. 
Certain  Independent  articles  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  army 
to  the  King  (MS.  E.  393, 1 1)  were  no  doubt  forged.   See  Bushw,  vi.  602. 

'  Seep.  125. 

'  Cromwell  and  Hewson  to  Whalley,  June  25,  ClarJce  Papers,  i.  140. 
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ducted  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
English  Church.^ 

In  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  eleven  members, 
the  Houses  were  still  controlled  by  a  Presbyterian 
majority,  and,  on  the  28th,  flaming  up  in  indignation, 
they  sent  orders  to  their  commissioners  to  drive 
Eichmond  and  the  two  chaplains  from  the  King's 
presence.^  The  next  day  they  voted  that  Charles 
should  return  to  Holmby,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
remove  him  from  the  influence  of  the  army.^  These, 
however,  were  but  counsels  of  despair,  and  on  the 
30th,  the  day  of  the  monthly  fast,  the  preacher  who 
addressed  the  Commons  gave  vent  somewhat  pro- 
fanely to  what  was  doubtless  the  general  feeUng. 
"If  the  wheels  turn  thus,"  he  said,  "I  know  not 
whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  be  the 
better  driver."  * 

The  Houses  were  soon  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
impotence.  They  learnt  that  Whalley  had  opposed  a 
passive  resistance  to  their  orders  for  the  dismissal  of 
Eichmond  and  the  chaplains,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  that  even  the  King  had  given  way  before  the 
seductions  of  the  army.  He  had  made  up  his  mind, 
he  said,  when  he  was  told  of  the  vote  for  his  return 
to  Holmby,  to  go  to  Windsor  and  to  Windsor  he 
would  go.  On  this  the  Commons  summoned  Sheldon 
and  Hammond  to  their  bar,  to  answer  for  having  used 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  *  with  divers  super- 
stitious gestures  contrary  to  the  Directory  as  pre- 
scribed by  ordinance  of  Parliament.'  *  The  chaplains, 
however,  as  well  as  the  King,  were  already  at  Windsor, 


1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  28,  Clarendon  MS8,  2,538. 
^  LJ,  ix.  302.  '  76.  ix.  304. 

*  Newsletter  from  London,  July  3,  Clarke  Papera^  i.  1 50. 

*  L.J,  ix.  305,  307. 
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and  when  the  messengers  arrived  to  carry  out  the     ^^j^* 
orders  of  the  House  the  soldiers  took  good  care  that  ^^^TT^ 
neither  Sheldon  nor  Hammond  should  be  found.^ 

With  all  their  desire  to  take  Charles's  actions  in  S^'^i^®  ** 

Wmdsor. 

good  part,  the  soldiers  could  hardly  feel  satisfied  with 
his  bearing.  He  talked  as  if  he  could  summon  both 
Parliament  and  army  before  him  to  accept  their 
judgment  at  his  hands.  "  Sir,"  said  Ireton  in  reply 
to  some  such  language,  "  you  have  an  intention  to  be 
the  arbitrator  between  the  Parliament  and  us ;  and 
we  mean  to  be  it  between  your  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament." ' 

On  July  3,  Parhament  having  assented  to  some  „f^y3- 
at  least  of  the  demands  of  the  army,  head-quarters  quarters 
were   removed   to    Eeading,   whilst  the   King  was  Reading, 
established  at  Lord  Craven's  house  at  Caversham  on  King  at 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames.     On  the  4th  Charles  shJm! 
had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  and  it  was  observed  ^I'^^y  f 

,  Charles  B 

that  they  both  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  interview 
The  leading  personages  of  the  army  openly  expressed  cromweu. 
their  belief  that  an  understanding  with  the  King 
would  be  arrived  at  in  a  fortnight,  and  with  Parlia- 
ment even  sooner,  a  body  of  commissioners  having 
been  already  appointed  to  represent  the  army  in 
discussing  with  the  Parliamentary  commissioners  the 
terms  of  a  definite  settlement.^ 

Though  it  is  untrue  that  Fairfax  allowed  himself  \!^^^ 
to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  Cromwell's  hands,  he  un-  cromweii. 
doubtedly  allowed  his  energetic  Lieutenant-General 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  negotiation  which  was  now 

*  L.J,  ix.  313;  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  5,  Clarendon  M88, 

2,547. 

'  Sir  J.  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  15. 

'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  4,  Clarendon  MS8,  2,544 ;  Joachimi 
to  the  States  General,  July  A»  ^<^^'  MS 8.  17,677,  S,  fol.  471 ;  Clarice 
Papers^  i.  148. 
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^Li^*  op^i^^d.^  Fairfax,  like  Cromwell,  whilst  deeply 
"1647"'  sympatliising  with  his  soldiers  in  their  grievances^ 
had  been  anxious  to  cling  as  long  as  possible  ta 
Parliamentary  supremacy  as  the  surest  means  of 
averting  military  anarchy  or  military  despotism. 
Fairfax,  like  Cromwell,  had  seen  in  the  attempt  of  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  to  raise  *  a  new  war '  in  England,, 
the  point  at  which  patience  must  end,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  they  both  hoped  to  find  in 
the  authority  of  the  King  that  basis  of  a  reasonable 
constitutional  settlement  which  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  from  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  Charles  had 
hitherto  proved  impracticable,  but  those  who  were 
now  about  to  negotiate  with  him  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  they  believed  the  source  of  the  mischief  to 
be  not  in  Charles's  own  character,  but  in  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  their  rivals.  That  their  own 
demands  would  appear  to  him  no  less  unreasonable 
was  hardly  likely  to  occur  to  them. 
Import-  The  chance  of  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  King 

ance  of  ^000  o 

gining  was  uot  to  bc  lightly  thrown  away.  That  Charlea 
was  still  a  force  in  the  kingdom  had  been  recently 
shown  by  the  popular  welcome  accorded  to  him  in 
his  progress  to  Holmby  in  February,  and  in  his 
progress  to  Newmarket  in  June.     After  his  removal 

^pWets.  from  Holmby  pamphlets  undisguisedly  Eoyalist  in  tone 
were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  openly  sold  in  London.  A  Welsh  judge  named 
Jenkins  boldly  asserted  that  the  rule  of  the  law  was 

^  In  his  article  on  Fairfax  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biography^  Mr» 
Firth  has  shown  that  Fairfax's  statement  in  The  Short  Memorial,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sign  papers  which  he  disliked,  cannot  be  literally  true, 
as  the  State-papers  of  the  army  were  signed  by  Bushworth  and  not  by 
Fairfax.  Still  weightier  evidence  of  Fairfax's  general  concurrence  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  army  is  to  be  found  in  Bushworth's  letters 
printed  in  the  Fairfax  Correspondence,  Bell's  MemoriaU  of  the  CivH 
War,  i,  343-371. 
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inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  King,  and  though     °  li^* 
Parliament  cast  him  into  prison,  his  argimients  were  "~^7^ 
greedily  devoured.     The   instinctive   feeling  which  judge 
causes  every  community  to  shrink  from  throwing  all    ^   "**' 
its  ancient    institutions  into   the  melting-pot   made 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  this  feeling 
was   now  reinforced  by  a  sentiment  of  pity  for   a 
captive  King,  whose  patience  under  personal  hard- 
ships made  more  impression  on  the  world  than  the 
untrustworthiness  of  his  engagements. 

To  all  this  tide  of  pity  swelling  into  indignation  a  /^^^' 
voice  was  given  by  a  parody  of  George  Herbert's  ^^^^® 
Sacrifice^  which  struck  the    keynote   of  thousands  sacrifice. 
of  subsequent  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  popular 
temper.     It  audaciously  compared  the  sufierings  of 
Charles  with  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  Yet,  blasphemous 
as  the  comparison  was,  few  could  listen  unmoved  to 
such  lines  as  these,  halting  as  they  were : — 

"  I  have  been  trucked  and  bought  and  sold,  yet  I 
Am  king  (though  prisoner) ;  pray  tell  me  why 
I  am  removed  now  from  Holdenby  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 

**  To  Newmarket  now  I  am  by  your  army  led  ; 
They'll  sell  me  better  than  your  brethren  did, 
Else  seek  to  make  me  shorter  by  the  head  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 
•  •.*•• 

"  For  my  wronged  kingdom's  sake,  my  very  grief 
Doth  break  my  heart.     Until  I  find  relief 
111  sue  to  heaven  mercy  fronuGod,  my  chief  : 

Never  was  grief  like  mine. 

"  Causeless  they  like  a  bird  have  chas^  me  ; 
Behold,  O  Lord,  look  down  from  heaven  and  see. 
Thou  that  hearest  prisoners'  prayers,  hear  me  ! 

Never  was  grief  like  mine."  * 

*  HU  Majesty's  Complaint,  E.  393,  38.     Thomason's  date  of 
publication  is  June  25. 
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^^^'  The  idea  of  attempting  to  come  to  terms  with 

""  "j^'. "'  the  King  had  been  familiar  to  Cromwell  ever  since 
Cromwell  the  fall  of  Brfstol.  He  may  well  have  thought 
^^^er-  that  by  scrupulously  respecting  Charles's  conscience, 
w*^^thf  ^^  might  succeed  where  the  Presbyterians  had 
K^^«-        failed. 

Growth  In  pleading,  as  he  would  certainly  do,  for  liberty 

fdeaof       of  conscience,  Cromwell  would  not  be  without  the 
amo^ngsT'    support  of  somc  of  Charlcs's  most  attached  followers. 
^yaiiBts.    Persecution  had  called  forth   amongst  his   clerical 
adherents  *  a  growing  attachment  to  the  principle  of 
toleration,  which  had  found  expression  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oxford  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge.^     The  principle  which  was  then 
enunciated  in  brief  and  dry  propositions  was  now  set 
forth  at  length  in  a  sustained  argument  by  the  most 
June  28.    eloquent  of  the  Caroline  divines,  who  on  June  28,^  a 
Liberty  of  few  days  before  the  negotiation  between  Charles  and 
ing.  the  army  was  opened,  sent  forth  to  the  world  The 

Liberty  of  Prophesying, 

Jeremy  The  author  of  the  work,  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  been 

in  his  youth   in  high  favour  with  Laud,   and  had 

zealously  adopted  his  principles.     He  had  recently 

been   reduced   to   poverty  by  the    events    of    the 

Civil  War,  but  his  misfortunes  had  only  served  to 

Com-         mellow  his  sweet  and  harmonious  temper.     Though 

Lt\^en      Taylor  was  distinctly  more  emotional  and.  less  severely 

anl  chu-    logical  than  the  author  of  The  Religion  of  Protestants^ 

three-fourths  of  his   argument  were  written  under 

the  influence  of  Chillingworth's  great  work.     Taylor 

condemns  intolerance   as   uncharitable  rather  than 

as  unreasonable,  but  his  leading  idea  is  much  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  71. 

'  This  is  Thoma8on*8  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
E.  395»  2. 
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same  as  that  of  the  elder  writer,  that  of  a  Church  ^?f^ 
m  which  everyone  is  allowed  to  profess  his  own  '  15'^"^ 
opinion  as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  the  bases  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  though  he  is  not  without  hope 
that  even  in  minor  matters,  free  and  charitable  dis- 
cussion will  ultimately  lead  to  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Taylor  to  leave  the  Taylor's 
matter  here.  Since  The  Beligion  of  Protestants  hsid  tribution 
appeared,  the  Separatist  claims  had  been  pushed  towion 
more  fully  home,  and  arguments  which,  like  those  of  ver^!*' 
Cliillingworth,  had  been  originally  directed  against 
the  Church  of  Eome,  and  which  therefore  laid  special 
stress  on  the  importance  of  giving  free  scope  to 
intellectual  divergences,  could  not  be  expected  to 
satisfy  men  who  claimed  full  liberty  of  sectarian 
worship.  In  face  of  an  attack  from  a  new  quarter 
must  of  necessity  come  a  change  in  the  defence. 
With  Milton's  belief  in  the  positive  advantages  of 
sectarianism  Taylor  had  no  s}Tnpathy  whatever. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  assistance  which  it  gave 
in  the  development  of  strong  characters,  and  in 
fostering  salutary  ideas  which  were  in  danger  of 
neglect,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  its  uglier  aspect,  its 
tendency  to  exaggerate  differences  of  opinion,  to  en- 
courage intellectual  narrowness,  and  to  extinguish 
the  fire  of  charity.  So  much  the  more  praiseworthy 
is  it  in  Taylor  that  he  recognises  that  these  evils  are 
not  to  be  combated  by  force,  and  'that  matters 
spiritual  should  not  be  restrained  by  punishments 
corporal.'  ^ 

Yet  even  Taylor,  advanced  as  he  was,  does  not,  J;^^*" 
any  more  than  Cromwell,  uphold  that  standard  of  Sp^'JJ*^^' 
perfectly  unlimited  toleration  which  had  been  raised 

*  Lib,  of  Prophesying,  §  16. 
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^  Li^*  ^y  Koger  Williams.  "  But  then,"  he  argues,  "  be- 
* — 7* — '  cause  toleration  of  opinions  is  not  properly  a  question 
of  religion,  it  may  be  a  question  of  policy,  and  al- 
though a  man  may  be  a  good  Christian,  though  he 
believe  an  error  not  fundamental,  and  not  directly  or 
evidently  impious  ;  yet  his  opinion  may  accidentally 
disturb  the  public  peace,  through  the  over-activeness 
of  the  persons  and  the  confidence  of  their  belief,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  appendent  necessity;  and 
therefore  toleration  of  differing  persuasions  in  these 
cases  is  to  be  considered  upon  political  grounds,  and 
is  just  so  to  be  admitted  or  denied  as  the  opinions  or 
toleration  of  them  may  consist  with  the  public  and 
necessary  ends  of  government."  ^  Taylor  indeed  was 
careful  not  to  give  a  handle  to  those  who  would  use 
his  admission  to  establish  a  right  of  constant  inter- 
ference. "  As,"  he  proceeded,  "  Christian  Princes 
must  look  to  the  interests  of  their  government,  so 
especially  must  they  consider  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  call  every  redargution  or  modest 
discovery  of  an  established  error  by  the  name  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace."  Yet  for  all  his  warnings  it 
was  probable  that  those  who  had  power  in  their 
hands  would  fix  the  limits  of  State  interference  in 
accordance  with  their  fears. 
Want  of  a  Oulv  those  governments  which  have  a  sense  of 

B6XIM  of 

Becurity.      their  own  security  will  grant  liberty  of  association  as 
well  as  liberty  of  opinion,  and  it  was  the  want  of  this 
sense  of  security  which  made  complete  toleration  im- 
possible in  the  crisis  through  which  the  nation  was 
chariee      passiug.     Charlcs,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
pi^o's  of     tion  with  Taylor's  argument,^  and  though  his  own  mind 
a^Slent.    was  Constitutionally  hostile  to  the  very  notion  of  tolera- 

*  Lib,  of  Prophesying,  §  16. 

^  Warwick's  Memoirs  (ed.  1702),  301. 
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tion,  some  of  his  dislike  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it     ^  fjf ' 
was  supported  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  know-  ""j^*    ■' 
ledge  that  those  who  had  been  most  hostile  to  his  re- 
ligious beUef  had  also  been  most  hostile  to  his  method 
of  government. 

It  was  not  Charles  alone  who  hesitated  to  abandon  intoier- 
control  over  opinions  which  might  shake  the  founda-  ParUa- 
tions  of  the  State.  Up  to  this  time,  at  least,  Parlia- 
ment had  shown  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  tolerate 
reUgious  opinions  similar  to  those  which  were  pro- 
fessed by  Taylor.  It  had  hunted  out  from  the 
parishes  every  clergyman  who  opposed  the  Puritan 
teaching,  and  early  in  the  war  it  had  hunted  them 
out  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  If  England 
was  to  be  kept  steady  to  the  Puritan  cause,  her 
reUgious  teachers  must  be  Puritan,  and  that  which 
had  been  done  in  Cambridge  must  be  done  in  Oxford 
as  well. 

Yet  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  capitulation  of  1646-1647 
Oxford  the  University  had  been  left  to  recover  itself  universit 
as  best  it  might  from  the  distractions  of  the  evil  days  after  the 
when  the  colleges  had  been  crowded  with  soldiers  and  uon\ "  ^ 
courtiers,  and  when  the  few  scholars  who  remained 
thought    more   of  the   drill-sergeant  than  of  their 
books.    The  time  of  Parliament  was  fully  occupied 
with  other  matters,  and  it  was  not  till  May  i,  1647,     j^^ 
that  an   Ordinance   was  issued   appointing  twenty-  ordmanco 
four  persons  to  visit  and  reform  the  University  in  visitation. 
which  the  principles  instilled  into  it  by  Laud  were 
completely  predominant,  though  a  Puritan  minority 
was  still  to  be  found  in  the  Colleges.^     The  chair- 

'  The  story  of  this  visitation  is  told  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Visitors 
in  Wood's  Annals^  and  has  been  retold  with  admirable  impartiality  by 
Professor  Burrows  in  his  introduction  to  The  Visitors'  Begister  (Oamd. 
Soc). 
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^^^'     man  of  the  visiting  commissioners  was  Sir  Nathaniel 
j^'        Brent,  Warden  of   Merton,   who   after   conducting, 
Sir  as  Laud's  Vicar-General,   the  Archbishop's   Metro- 

Bre^.'^^^^  political  Visitation,  had  changed  his  principles  with 
the  change  of  times,  and  now  stood  forward  to  de- 
stroy what  he  had  once  built  up,  and  to  build  up 
what  he  had  once  destroyed.  Those  of  his  colleagues 
who  interested  themselves  personally  in  the  visitation 
were  mostly  Presbyterian  clergymen,  amongst  whom 
Francis      Praucis  Chevnell,  the  fanatical  antagonist  of  Chilling- 

CheyneU.  111  1  .  rm 

worth,*   was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,      ine 
Committee  Visitors  wcrc  to  act  under  the  direction  of  a  large 

of  Lords  ,  ,  , 

and  Com-    committcc  of  Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  Francis 

Rous,  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  was  the  chairman. 
A  day  fixed        Bcforc  loug,  the  Visitors  gave  notice  to  the  Uni- 

forthe  .  1  .         1       >i  .  Tx  -i- 

visitation.  versity  to  meet  them  m  the  Convocation  House,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  on  June  4,  pro- 
bably expecting  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Convocation  would  make  no  difficulty  in  submitting 
to  their  authority.  They  little  knew  the  temper 
^une  I.  which  prevailed  at  Oxford.  A  Convocation,  held  on 
rnivereity  June  I,  rcsolvcd  to  hold  out  against  the  Visitors  to 

declares  '  o 

for  resist-    the  uttcnuost.     A  delegacy  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  University,  and  a  statement  of 
reasons  in  defence  of  the  course  adopted    was  ac- 
cepted with  unanimity.     This  statement,  afterwards 
Th€Ji^-  known  as  The  Judgment  of  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
the  Tjni-     had    bccu    drawu    up    by  Robert   Sanderson,   and 
Oxford,      it    argumentatively   condemned   the   Covenant,   the 
Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  for  Church  dis- 
cipline  and  worship.      Its  importance   lay   in  the 
firmness  with  which  it  connected  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem in  the  State  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 

*  See  vol.  i.  331. 
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had,  before   the  late  convulsions,  prevailed  in   the     ^^j^* 
Church  of  England.^  ^  ^^'    " 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  Con-  DiBturb- 
vocation   to  receive    the   Puritan   intruders,  events  ^^fo^^ 
took   place   which    delayed    their    arrival.      Joyce 
passed  through  Oxford  on  his  way  to  Holmby,  and 
his  passage  was  followed  by  a   fight  in  the  High 
Street  over  the  treasure  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
soldiers'  pay.^    Accordingly  the  Visitors,  fearing  to  ^l^^' 
trust  themselves  amongst  a  mutinous  garrison,  de-  yjgJj^^ 
layed  their  arrival  in  Oxford  till  the  morning  of  the 
4th.     They  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  where  one  of  the 
number   preached  at  so  inordinate   a  length,   that 
before  they  could  reach  the  Convocation  House  the 
last  stroke  of  eleven  had  sounded.  The  time  mentioned 
in  their   summons  having  thus   elapsed,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
dissolved  the  House    in  hteral  obedience   to    their 
orders.     As  the  throng  poured  out  the  two  proces-  ^iieir 

*^    *^  *•  visitation 

sions  met  face  to  face.  "  Eoom  for  Mr.  Vice-Chan-  abortive. 
cellor ! "  shouted  the  Bedell,  and  the  Visitors,  as 
was  long  remembered  with  glee  in  the  University, 
shrank  aside  to  allow  those  very  men  whose  conduct 
they  had  come  to  arraign  to  pass  in  triumph. 
"  Good  morrow,  gentlemen  !  "  said  Fell,  with  poUte 
sarcasm,  as  he  swept  by,  "  'tis  past  eleven  o'clock." 

In  face  of  a  determined  opposition  the  Visitors  Juiv-Aug. 
were  left  without  Parliamentary  support.     The  day  mentary 
on   which   they  were  baffled  by  Fell  was  that  on  witmieia. 
which  the  King  was  removed  from  Holmby,  and  for 
nearly  three  months  nothing  was    done  at    West- 
minster to  enable  them  to  resist  the  successful  efibrts 
of  the  University  authorities  to  obstruct  their  pro- 

•  Judicium  Universitatia  Oxoniensia. 
''  See  p.  88. 
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ceedingfl.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  neglect  of 
j^^  the  Houses  to  supply  their  Visitors  with  additional 
powers  was  purely  accidental,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  trace  the  cause  of  it  to  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  army,  and  to  the  hope  which  the 
'military  leaders  entertained  of  settling  the  institutions 
of  Church  and  State  on  some  basis  which  would  not 
involve  the  complete  submission  of  either  religious 
party.  They  knew  that  the  task  they  had  undertaken 
was  difficult,  but  how  difficult  it  was  they  could  not 
know.  They  had  not  merely  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tional scheme  which  both  King  and  Parliament  could 
accept,  they  had  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  compromise 
into  the  hearts  of  King  and  ParUament  alike,  and 
that  spirit  was  not  likely  to  be  found  in  men  who  were 
still  angrily  battling  for  their  rights.  It  needed  a 
complete  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  give  that 
sense  of  established  strength  to  the  conquerors  which 
would  alone  permit  them  to  concede  freedom  to  the 
vanquished. 
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On  July  6,  when  Chaxles  was  first  settled  at  Caver-    chap. 
sham,  Bellievre,  naturally  anxious  to  contribute  to  his  >- 


LIL 


restoration,  set  out  to  learn  his  intentions  and  those   -  \  1 

'  July  8-1 1. 

of  the  army.     On  the  8th  he  had  a  long  conference  BeUibvre's 
with  Charles.     On  the  9th  he  received  a  visit  from  ences. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  saw  the  King  again  on 
the  10th.     On   the    nth   he   returned  the  visits  of 
the  oflScers,  going  back  to  London  on  the  following 
day.^     It  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  that  Bellievre,  His  con- 
apparently  after  sounding  Cromwell  as  to   his  am-  ^^^^^ 
bitious   aims,  received  the  memorable  reply:    "No  ^^^"^  * 
one  rises  so  high  as  he  who  knows  not  whither  he  is 
going."  ^     In   these   words   Cromwell  revealed   the 
secret  of  his  life,  the  refusal  to  adopt  any  definitely 
premeditated  plan  of  action,  and  the  resolution  to 
treat  each  occurrence  as  it  arose  in  the  light  vouch- 
safed to  him  when  the  need  of  action  was  felt. 

To  Bellievre,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  gave  assur-  offers  of 
ances   that   they  were  not  only  in  favour  of  a  re- 

*  Newsletter,  Julj'  JJ,  Roman  Transcripts,  jB.O. 

^  De  Retz  (Memoires,  ed.  1859,  iii.  242),  who  heard  this  from 
Belli^\Te,  characteristically  added  that  he  then  knew  Cromwell  to  have 
been  a  fool.  No  date  is  given  to  the  story,  bnt  this  is  by  far  the  most 
likely  time  for  the  occmTence  to  have  taken  place.  Belli^vre*8  de- 
spatches only  mention  one  other  possible  meeting  with  Cromwell. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  have  taken  place  earlier  than  Jnly  9  or  later 
than  October  in  this  year  when  Bellie^Te  left  England. 
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Belli^vre's 
jadnnent 
of  the 
King. 


A  message 

about 

Ireland. 


Fairfax 
and  Crom- 
well send 
for  Sir 
John 
Berkeley, 


stricted  tx)leration  for  Protestants,  but  were  even 
ready  to  tolerate  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship,  no 
doubt — though  our  informant  in  writing  to  Eome 
does  no  more  than  state  the  bare  fact — under  con- 
ditions of  privacy  such  as  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
former  engagements  by  James  and  Charles.^ 

If  Bellievre  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  showed  such  unexpected 
liberality,^  he  was  staggered  at  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  fixing  the  King '  to  any  decided  policy. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Mazarin,  he  remarked 
that  Charles  might  have  had  the  English  army  on 
his  side  if  he  had  frankly  accepted  its  proposal ;  and 
that  he  might  have  had  the  Scottish  army  on  his 
side  if  he  had  only  allowed  it  to  act.^  No  word 
spoken  by  Charles  reveals  his  inherent  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  dealing  more  than  his  re- 
quest that  Bellievre  should  convey  to  ParUament  his 
wish  that  Ormond  and  Digby  should  retain  their 
authority  in  Ireland  tiU  he  had  come  to  terms  with 
the  army.* 

Neither  Fairfax  nor  Cromwell  had  as  yet  had  ex- 
perience of  Charles's  peculiar  quaUties  as  a  negotia- 
tor, but  they  felt  their  need  of  an  intermediary,  who 
had  more  of  the  King's  confidence  than  they  could 
possibly  gain,  and  their  thoughts  fell  on  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  who  had  been  governor  of  Exeter  in  the 
war  time,  and  had  honourably  stood  aloof  from  the 

*  Bellievre  on  his  return  told  the  writer  of  the  Newsletters  sent  to 
Borne  to  assure  his  Holiness  *  che  quanto  al  piinto  della  nostra  re- 
ligione,  i  capi  dell*  armata  li  hanno  dato  parola  che  consentiranno  al 
libero  essercitio  di  quella  per  tntti  li  stati.'  Newsletter,  July  }g, 
Boman  TranscriptSf  B,0, 

''  Ih. 

^  Bellievre  to  Mazarin,  July  }§,  }J,  Jg,  jB.O.  Transcripts. 

"*  Newsletter,  ^^-^'  ^oman  Transcripts^  B.O, 
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misdeeds  of  the  Gorings  and  the  Grenvilles  by  whom    ^^** 
the  name  of  Koyalist  had  been  disgraced  in  the. west.    -  .^   -' 
Cromwell  no  doubt  remembered  that  when  Exeter 
surrendered,  Berkeley  had  expressed  to  Lambert  an 
opinion  that  the  Independents  were  better  qualified 
than   the  Presbyterians  to  restore  *both  Ejng   and 
people  to  their  just  and  ancient  rights.*     Singularly  who  is 
enough  Berkeley  had  already,  before  Cromwell's  com-  the^way.^"* 
munication  could  reach  him,  been  despatched  by  the 
Queen  to  England  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions  of 
the  army  towards  her  husband.^ 

Thus  doubly  qualified  for  the  part  of  mediator    juiy  12. 
Berkeley  arrived  in  England.     In  the  second  week  atReading. 
in  July  he  was   at   the  head-quarters   at  Beading, 
where    CromweU  promptly  assured  him   that    the 
army  wished  for  no  more  *  than  to  have  leave  to  live  cromweir* 
as  subjects  ought  to  do  and  to  preserve  their  con-  to  h^  ^ 
sciences,*  and  more  than  this,  '  that  they  thought  no 
man   could  enjoy  their  estates  quietly  without  the 
King  had  his  rights.*     On  the  following  day  Berkeley  Berkeiey'a 
saw  Charles,  who,  much  to  his  surprise,  told  him  that  with 
he  distrusted  the  whole  army,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Major  Huntington,  an  officer  who  had  lately 
been  deep   in   Cromwell's   confidence.     The  reason 
given  by  Charles  for  his  distrust  of   aU  the  other 
officers  was  that  they  had  been  backward  in  asking 
him  for  personal  favours.^    The  whole  secret  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  on  which  Cromwell  was 
about  to  enter  is  written  in  these  words. 

In  vain  Berkeley  urged  Charles  to  keep  on  good  Berkeley's 
terms  with  the  officers,  if  only  with  the  object  of  dis- 

'  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  3-10.  These  have,  as  is  well  known,  been 
incorporated  in  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  which  are,  therefore,  not  to  be 
quoted  in  these  matters  as  an  original  authority. 

«  lb.  16. 

III.  L 
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^1^'     covering  their  intentions.     Charles  would  have  none 

— 7^ — '  of  his  advice,  and  Berkeley,  modestly  attributing  this 

rebuff  to  his  own  insufficiency,  expressed  a  hope  that 

Ashburnham,  who,  as  he  knew,  was  soon  to  follow  in 

his  footsteps,  might  succeed  better  than  himself.^ 

Berkeley  Mcanwhilc  Berkeley  was  engaged  in  probing  the 

convmced    j.Q^]^^y  ^f  Cromwcll's  friendUness.     From  all  that  he 

cromweU'8  heard  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Cromwell 
intentions.  ^^^  teton  wcrc  genuinely  desirous  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  King,  and  that  even  those  of  the 
Agitators  who  distrusted  Cromwell  professed  their 
willingness  to  support  him  as  long  as  he  was  honestly 
striving  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment.' 

Nothing,  in  fact,  which  the  army  could  do  to 
create  a  favourable  impression  in  Charles's  mind 
was  left  undone.  He  had  been  already  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ministrations  of  his   chaplains, 

chMies^*  ^^^»  ^^  *^^y  ^5»  ^^^  insistency  of  Fairfax  wrung 
Mes  his  from  the  reluctant  Houses  an  order  permitting  him 
to  receive  a  visit  from  those  of  his  children  who 
were  still  in  the  custody  of  Parliament,  James,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Henry.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
permission  given,  Charles  was  to  have  the  children 
with  him  at  Caversham  for  two  days.  He  rode  over 
cromweu    to  Maidenhead  to  meet  them  on  their  way.     Crom- 

witnessee  ^  •/ 

the  meet-    well,  who  WBS  himsclf  a  father,  afterwards  recounted 

ing, 

to  Berkeley,  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  the 
particulars  of  the  affecting  scene  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness.  His  estimate  of  Charles  as  a  poli- 
tician was,  for  the  time  at  least,  raised  by  the  sight 
and'apeaks  of  his  tendemcss  as  a  father.  The  King,  he  assured 
thl^King.    Berkeley, '  was  the  uprightest  and  most  conscientious 

'  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  17.  '  J5.  24. 
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man  of  his   three   kingdoms.'      The   Independents,     ^^^' 
added  Cromwell,  were  under  infinite  obligations  to  ' — "*• — ^ 
him  for  having  rejected  *  the  Scots*  propositions  at 
Newcastle,  which  his  Majesty's  interest  seemed  to 
invite  him  to.' 

Cromwell  had  thus  singled  out  the  higher  side  of  hib  judg- 
Charles's  character,  his  adherence  to  his  convictions  chMWs 
even  when  they  came  into  collision  with  his  interests.  ^^"**'*®'- 
Yet  he  was  not  bUnd  to  his  weakness.     He  wished, 
he  said,  that  the  King  would  be  *  more  frank,'  and 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  tied  himself  *  so 
strictly   to   narrow   maxims.'     Cromwell  then  pro-  He  hopes 

•^  ^  that  the 

ceeded  to  express  a  hope  that  Ireton,  upon  whom  terms 
had  fallen  the  duty  of  preparing  the  terms  which  wiusoon 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the  -   ^  ^* 
army,  would  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible,  and  that 
no  time  would  be  lost,  lest  the  army  should  change 
its  mind  and  let  sUp  the  chance  of  an  accommoda- 
tion.^ 

In  revealing  these  conversations  Berkeley  uncon-  charges  of 
sciously  gives  the  key  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  against 
which  was  already  coiling  round  Cromwell.     One  of  J^"^^^^ 

•^  D  Opinion 

the  Agitators  assured  Berkeley  that  'Cromwell  re-  f^^^^^ 
solved  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  ends  through  all 
means  whatsoever,  and  did  not  only  dissemble,  but 
really  change  his  way  to  those  ends ;  and  when  he 
thought  the  Parliament  would  make  his  fortune,  re- 
signed himself  totally  to  them,  even  to  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army,  before  it  was  paid.^  When 
the  Presbyterians  prevailed,  he  took  the  Covenant. 
When  he  quitted  the  Parliament,  his  chief  depend- 

*  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  26. 

'  Another  piece  of  incidental  evidence  against  the  theory  that 
Cromwell  had  been  working  underhand  with  the  Agitators  in  April 
and  May. 
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^^f'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  fl-rniy,  which  he  endeavoured  by  all 
"-^— '  means  to  keep  in  unity,  and  if  he  could  not  bring  it 
to  his  sense,  rather  than  suffer  any  division,  went 
over  himself  and  carried  his  friends  with  him  into 
that  very  way  the  army  did  choose,  and  that  faster 
than  any  m  it/ ' 
Opinion  of  Thc  chargc  brought  against  Cromwell  by  the  Pres- 
Lrian.  ^'  byterians  was  precisely  the  same.  "Did  not  CromweU," 
asks  one  of  them  in  an  appeal  to  the  army,  "  your 
great  ringleader  into  disobedience,  solemnly  protest 
and  promise  upon  his  life  and  honour,  many  times  and 
oft  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  army  should  dis- 
band and  lay  down  their  arms  at  their  door  whenever 
the  House  demanded  them?  Now,  whether  your 
papers  agree  with  his  promise  the  world  will  witness. 
It  seems  he  can  take  that  liberty  of  conscience  with 
the  Papists  to  promote  the  Catholic  cause  ...  by 
right  means  or  wrong,  by  truth  or  falsehood.  This 
palpable  breach  of  Cromwell's  engagement  makes  all 
indifferent  men  beUeve  that  this  promise  of  obedience 
was  only  made  that  your  purpose  of  disobedience 
might  be  the  less  suspected,  and  the  practice  of  it 
the  more  easily  promoted.  Is  not  this  like  the  prac- 
tice of  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  who  .  .  .  did  lay  his  com- 
mands on  the  Papists  to  obey  their  king  and  keep 
themselves  quiet ;  and  all  was  that  the  plot  might  not 
be  suspected  ?  If  Cromwell  follow  Garnet's  steps,  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  Garnet's  end." ' 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  readiness  of 
men,  on  the  evidence  before  them,  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Cromwell,  in  the  sudden  change  of 

*  Berkeley's  MemovrSi  25. 

'^  Works  of  Darkness  brought  to  Light,  E.  399,  36.  Thomason's 
date  of  publication  is  July  23.  The  writer's  capacity  as  a  judge  of 
Cromwell's  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  charges 
him  with  *  lasciviousness.' 
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front  which  he  had  undoubtedly  made,  had  been  ^^j^- 
actuated  simply  by  regard  .to  his  personal  interests,  j^- 
The  only  way  in  which  he  could  meet  the  charge  was 
to  teU  the  whole  truth,  and  to  explain  publicly  the 
effect  which  his  discovery  of  the  Presbyterians'  in- 
trigue with  the  Scots  had  had  on  his  course  of  action. 
It  was  the  very  last  thing  that  CromweU  was  likely  to 
do.  "  If,"  he  said  a  few  days  later  of  an  officer's 
complaint  that  libels  had  been  printed  against  the 
an^ay,  "  upon  his  apprehensions,  or  any  man's  else, 
we  shall  quarrel  with  every  dog  in  the  street  that 
barks  at  us,  and  suffer  the  kingdom  to  be  lost  with 
such  a  fantastical  thing  !  "  ^  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
on  this  occasion  Cromwell's  silence  is  to  some  extent 
accounted  for  by  a  reluctance  to  irritate  the  Scots 
and  the  French  by  revealing  their  intrigues. 

It  was  not  merely  on  the  forces  which  the  eleven  ^^®' 
members  had  attempted   to   raise   in   London  that  ^oy^^^- 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  kept  a  watchful  eye  in 
the  first  week  of  July.     They  had  then  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  Poyntz  was  prepared   to   place  the  oeter- 
army  of  the  Northern  Association  at  the  disposal  of  to  remove 
the  Scottish  invaders,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
himself  strongly  hostile  to  their  own  proceedings.' 
His  soldiers,  however,  were  still  dissatisfied,  as,  al- 
though the  Houses  had  voted  io,cx)oZ.  in  payment 
of  their  arrears,'  the   money  had  never  been  sent. 
Emissaries   from  Fairfax's   army  were    again  busy 
amongst  them,  and  on  July  3  Poyntz  wrote  that  his  ^  J«iy  3. 
men  were  following  the  example  of  the  main  army  oompiainto. 
by  choosing  Agitators,  and  were  clamouring  to  be 
incorporated  with  it,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 


*  Clarke  Papers j  i.  205. 

^  Articles  against  Poyntz,  ih,  i.  167.  '  See  p.  127. 
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thereby  receive  their  pay  more  punctually.^  On  the 
5  th  the  soldiers  held  a  meeting  at  Pontefract,  at 
which  they  addressed  a  message  to  Fairfax,  begging 
him  to  mediate  with  Parliament  on  their  behalf.* 
On  the  8th  the  troops  quartered  at  York  broke  into 
mutiny,  dragged  Poyntz  out  of  his  lodgings  without 
giving  him  time  to  put  on  his  boots,  set  him  on 
horseback,  and  carried  him  off  to  Pontefract.^  From 
Pontefract  he  was  sent  to  Beading,^  and  though 
Fairfax  liberated  him  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived,* 
he  had  no  longer  an  army  at  his  command,  and  he 
therefore  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 

The  news  of  Poyntz's  capture  was  the  more  wel- 
come at  Beading  as  the  army  was  still  anxious  about 
the  course  of  events  in  London.  The  eleven  mem- 
bers had  objected  to  allow  the  charges  brought 
against  them  to  be  suspended  over  their  heads  till  a 
settlement  of  public  affairs  had  been  reached,"  and 
had  called  for  an  immediate  trial.  Accordingly  on 
July  6  the  accusation  against  them  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five 
articles,  of  which  the  most  important  alleged  that 
they  had  constantly  met  at  *  Lady  Carlisle's  lodgings 
at  Whitehall  and  in  other  places,  with  divers  other 
persons  disaffected  to  the  State,  for  holding  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  .  .  .  with  intent  to  put 
conditions  on  the  Parliament,  and  to  bring  in  the 

*  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  3,  Gary's  MemoriaU  of  the  Ciml  Wanr^ 
i.  282.  '  Bushw.  tI.  622. 

'  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  9;  Elizabeth  Poyntz  to  Lenthall,  July  9, 
Gary's  Mem,  of  the  CivU  War,  i.  298,  jcx).  The  lady  complained  that 
her  husband  was  '  carried  away  in  his  slippers,  not  suffered  to  express 
any  conjugal  comfort  or  courtesy  to  me  liis  wife,  and  what  will  be  the 
doom  they  will  pass  on  him,  I  cannot  tell.* 

*  Poyntz  arrived  at  Beading  on  the  15th,  Perf.  Diurnal,  E.  518,  6* 

*  Bell's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  War,  i.  370. 

*  See  p.  131. 
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King  on  their  own  terms/  They  had  further  '  as-  ?lu^' 
sured  the  Queen  40,000/.  per  annuniy  as  the  price  ^  ,547"' 
of  her  assistance.  Moreover,  six  of  them.  Holies, 
Stapleton,  Lewis,  Clotworthy,  Waller,  and  Massey, 
had  ^  invited  the  Scots  and  other  foreign  forces  to 
come  into  the  kingdom  in  a  hostile  manner,'  and 
had  also  advised  the  Queen  to  send  her  son  to  Scot- 
land, *  to  march  into  this  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an 
army.'  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  all  the  eleven 
had  listed  soldiers  in  order  *  to  levy  and  raise  a  new 
war  in  this  kingdom,'  and  had  encouraged  the  Eefor- 
madoes  to  raise  tumults  round  the  ParUament  House. ^ 

The  truth  of  the  whole  charge  was  categorically  Yi^^^ 
denied  by  those  who  were  most  concerned  to  establish  truth, 
its  falsehood,  but  though  it  is  likely  enough  that,  if 
an  independent  investigation  had  taken  place,  many 
inaccuracies  would  have  been  detected  in  it,  its 
substantial  truth  hardly  admits  of  question.^  Nor 
can  the  army  be  fairly  accused  of  ripping  up  old 
sores  to  destroy  a  fallen  enemy.  Truly  or  falsely, 
the  soldiers  believed  that  the  danger  of  a  conjunction  Jhe 

^  ,  •*      ,  danger 

between  an  army  from  Scotland  and  the  levies  in  the  not  past. 
City  had  not  altogether  passed  away.   On  July  6,  the 
day  on  which  the  articles  against  the  eleven  members 
were  handed  in,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  J^^^^ 
sent  information  to  Eeading  that  there*  were  at  least  i^o^idon. 
16,000  men  enUsted  in  and  about  the  City,  and  that 
there  was  a  talk  of  sending  some  of  them  into  Kent 
to  receive  a  Scottish  army  expected  by  sea,  as  well  as 
of  the  apprentices  coming  to  Westminster  to  declare 
their  resolution  to  have  the  King  in  London  whether 

*  CJ,  V.  236 ;  A  Pa/rticulcur  Charge,  E.  399,  17. 

'  A  Full  Vindication  and  Answer,  E.  398, 17.  The  story  about  the 
invitation  to  the  Scots,  for  instance,  was  not  invented,  and  that  Dun- 
fermline was  sent  to  open  communications  with  the  Queen  is  also 
beyond  doubt. 
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the  army  consented  or  not.^  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion was  doubtless  mere  gossip,  but  it  was  gossip 
founded  on  knowledge  of  existing  danger,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  the  army  forwarded  to  Westminster 
a  peremptory  demand  for  the  actual  disbandment  of 
the  Keformadoes.^ 

The  Houses,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  com- 
plied with  this  demand,  which,  indeed,  they  were 
too  weak  to  resist.  On  the  9th  they  passed  an 
Ordinance  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Eeformadoes  from 
London,  and  on  the  13  th  the  Commons,  in  accordance 
with  another  requirement  of  the  army,  voted  that 
those  of  its  members  who  had  in  any  way  favoured 
the  King's  cause  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  should 
be  expelled.' 

It  was  more  easy  to  pass  an  Ordinance  against 
the  Eeformadoes  than  to  carry  it  into  execution.  On 
the  13th  the  London  apprentices  appeared  on  the 
scene.  They  were  hostile  to  the  Lidependents,  partly 
because  they  resented  their  interference  with  the 
municipal  control  of  the  militia,  partly  also  because, 
in  the  heyday  of  vigorous  youth,  they  regarded  the 
eccentricities  of  the  tub-preacher  as  a  fair  object  of 
derision.  Of  late,  too,  they  were  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  bound  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  tie  of 
self-interest.  Li  February  they  had  petitioned  for 
the  establishment  of  public  holidays  for  *  lawful  re- 
creations for  the  needful  refreshments  of  their  spirits, 
without  which  life  itself  is  unpleasant  and  an  intoler- 
able burden,'  in  lieu  of  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
recently  abolished.*    For  some  time  no  notice  had 

^  Information  by  Sir  F.  Pile,  July  6,  Clarke  Papers,  i.  1 52. 

'  L,J»  ix.  320. 

5  Ih,  ix.  322 ;  CJ,  V.  238,  244.  *  LJ,  viii.  715. 
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been  taken  of  their  demands,  and  though,  on  April  20,     ^^^- 
the  Commons  directed  the  preparation  of  an  Ordi-  "  i^'^"' 
nance  to  give  effect  tothem,^  weeks  were  allowed  to    Apniao. 
pass  without  anything  being  done.  ^^'to 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  Presbyterians  were  pre-  ^  brought 
paring  to  measure  swords  with  the  army  that  they 
recognised  the  danger  of  alienating  the  apprentices. 
On  July  8  an  Ordinance  was  passed  appointing  a  q^** 
holiday  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  ^o^a 
month,  on  which  *  all  scholars,  apprentices,  and  ser-  holiday. 
vants '  were  to  have  such  time  for  recreation  as  their 
masters  could  '  conveniently  spare  from  their  extra- 
ordinary and  necessary  services  and  occasions.'     In 
the  case  of  dispute  arising  out  of  the  vague  wording 
of  this  part  of  the  Ordinance,  appeal  was  to  be  made 
to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace.     It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  apprentices  complained  of  the  require- 
ment to  obtain  their  masters'  permission  before  exer- 
cising their  new  rights,  as  a  new  Ordinance  was  issued  a  second' 
on  the  1 1  th,  in  which  it  entirely  disappeared.     The    '  ^^^' 
apprentices  were  still  liable  to  be  kept  at  home  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
that  this  existed  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  master,  who 
would  no  longer  be  entitled  simply  to  refuse  leave 
without. giving  a  reason.^ 

The  first  of  these  monthly  holidays  fell  on  July  13,  J^^ll^- 
and  the  lads,  grateful  for  the  concession,  celebrated  holiday, 
it  by  presenting  to  the  Houses  a  petition  calling  for  Anappren. 
the  suppression  of  conventicles,  the  restoration  of  the  j^Stion 
King,  the  maintenance  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  army.^     It  is  possible  that  this  ill- 
timed  support  was  not  altogether  welcome  to  the 

»  C.J.  V.  148. 

^  L,J.  ix.  248-255  ;  C.J.  V.  202,  206. 

*  L.J.  ix.  330 ;  C.J.  V.  243. 
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^L^     Presbyterians,  and   it   undoubtedly  roused   the  in- 
-j^'    -'  dignation  of  the   army,  especially   as,   in  spite   of 
Irritation    the  Parliamentary  Ordinance,  the  Eeformadoes  still 
J^y®        swarmed  in  the  City.      At  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  Scottish  invasion  took  so  firm  a  hold 
July  i6.    on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  that  on  July  1 6  Fairfax 

Expeota-  ,  ,  •' 

tion  of  a  spoke  of  it  to  the  King.^  Moreover,  it  was  known 
invasion,  that  Coloucl  Doyley,  who  had  formerly  commanded 
Fairfax's  lifeguard,  had  presented  himself  at  Bristol 
without  any  authorisation  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  had  demanded  the  submission  of  the 
garrison.^ 
The  The  first  result  of  these  alarminef  rumours  was 

Agitators         i  i  a      • 

wish  to  that  the  Agitators  appeared  on  the  1 6th  before  the 
London.  Army  Council  with  a  demand  for  an  immediate 
march  on  London.^  They  found  much  support 
amongst  the  officers,  but  they  were  strenuously  op- 
of^^om^"  posed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  Cromwell,  indeed, 
S^to^^  was  ready  to  admit  that  obedience  to  Parliament  had 
its  limits,  but  he  argued  strongly  that  force  ought 
only  to  be  employed  in  the  last  resort,  and  that  the 
time  for  employing  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  There 
was,  he  thought,  still  room  for  amicable  negotiation.* 
Ireton,  to  whom,  together  with  Lambert,  had  been 
entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  proposal?  to  be 
presented  to  the  Ejng,*^  as  it  was  hoped,  with  the 
good-will  of  Parliament,  was  against  the  use  of  force 
lest  it  should  hinder  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Houses.  "Whatsoever  we  get  by  a  treaty,"  said 
Cromwell,  "it  will  be  firm  and  durable,  it  will  be 
conveyed  over  to  posterity  as  that  that  will  be  the 

'  Letter  of  Latelligence,  July  19,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,556. 
'  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  July  i6,  Clarice  Paper 8 ^  i.  162. 
'  Representation  of  the  Agitators,  July  16,  ih,  i.  170. 
^  lb.  i.  184.  -  lb,  i.  197,  202. 
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greatest  honour  to  us  that  ever  poor  creatures  had,  ^^^' 
that  we  may  obtain  such  things  as  these  are  that  we  ^^T^ 
are  now  about :  and  it  will  have  this  in  it  too,  that 
whatsoever  is  granted  in  that  way,  it  will  have  firmness 
in  it.  We  shall  avoid  that  great  objection  that  will 
Ue  against  us  that  we  have  got  things  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  by  force,  and  we  know  what  it  is  to  have  that 
stain  Ue  upon  us."  ^ 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  Cromwell,  "  perhaps  I  n^""""®" 
have  as  few  extravagant  thoughts  ....  of  obtaining  8a°j<ame, 
great  things  from  Parliament  as  most  men ;   yet  it 
hath  been  in  most  of  our  thoughts  that  this  Par- 
liament might  be  a  reformed   and  purged  Parlia- 
ment,   that  we   might   see   men  looking   at  public 
and  common  interests  only."  ^    Now  that  the  eleven  but  has 
had  left  their  seats,  the  friends   of  the   army  had    °^"' 
been  gaining  ground,  and  it  would  be  doing  them 
an  ill  service   to  bring  an  armed  soldiery  to  their 
aid.     "That  which  you  have  by  force,"  he  added, 
later  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  nothing.     I  do  not  know  that  force  is  to  be  used 
except  we  cannot  get  what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  without  force.  ...  I  wish  we  may  respite 
our  determination  till  .  .  .  four  or  five  days  be  over ; 
till  we  see  how  things  will  be."  ^     At  last  Cromwell  a  final 
closed  the  discussion  by  an  argument  which  admitted  *^^^'^®"' 
no  reply.     "  If,"  he  said,  decidedly,  "  you  be  in  the 
right,  and  I  in   the  wrong;    if  we   be   divided,   I 
doubt  we  shall  all  be  in  the  wrong.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion is  singly  this :  whether  or  no  we  shall  not  in  a 
positive  way  desire  the  answer  to  those  things  before 
we  march  towards  London,  when  perhaps  we  may 
have    the    same   things    in  the   time   that  we   can 

'  Clurke  Papers f  i.  185.  "  Ih.  i.  192. 

*  Ih.  i.  202,  203. 
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march.  Here  is  the  strictness  of  the  question."  ^ 
CromweU,  as  might  be  expected,  had  his  way,  and 
the  demands  of  the  soldiers  were  transmitted  to 
Westminster,  unaccompanied  by  any  threatening 
demonstration. 

As  CromweU  had  judged,  enough  had  been  done 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
army.  On  the  i6th  and  on  the  following  days  a 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterian  members  asked 
for  leave  of  absence  and  abandoned  the  struggle.^ 
On  the  19th  the  Houses  placed  under  Fairfax's  com- 
mand all  the  forces  in  their  pay  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  on  the  2 1  st  they  ordered  the  disbandment 
of  all  deserters  from  his  army.^  By  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  these  men  the  army  lost  those  disinte- 
grating  elements  which  had  prevented  its  cohesion  as 
a  thoroughly  Independent  body. 

The  first  result  of  the  vote  which  placed  all 
military  authority  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  was  that 
the  eleven  members,  perceiving  that  their  designs 
were  now  incapable  of  accomplishment,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  also  permission 


^  Clarke  Papers,  i.  209.  The  body  in  which  this  discussion  took 
place  is  in  this  report  spoken  of  as  a  Conncil  of  War.  It  was,  how- 
ever, properly  a  full  army  council,  as  Agitators  were  present.  The 
phrase  council  of  war  was  used  indiscriminately.  ''Yesterday,'*  we 
are  told  of  this  very  council,  **  there  was  a  great  Council  of  War  called 
.  .  .  consisting  of  officers  besides  Agitators ;  who  now,  in  prudence  we 
admit  to  debate,  and  it  is  not  more  than  necessary  they  should  be, 
considering  the  influence  they  have  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  officers 
we  hope  have  such  an  interest  in  them,  as  if  any  of  more  fierce  dis- 
position amongst  them  moderate  not  their  reason,  the  officers  can 
command  it ;  eknd  I  can  assure  you  it  is  the  singularest  part  of  wisdom 
in  the  General  and  the  officers  so  to  carry  themselves  considering  the 
present  temper  of  the  army."   Letter  firom  the  army,  July  17,  ib,  i.  2 14. 

*  C,J,  V.  245 ;  Letter  of  Intelligence,  July  22,  Clarendon  MS 8, 

2,559. 

3  L.J.  ix.  338,  342. 
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to  postpone  their  defence  for  six  months,  although,     ^^^' 
on  the  28th,  they  had  sent  in  a  preliminary  answer      j^- 
to  the  charges  against  them.^ 

In  the  army  the  news  that  the  Houses  were  in  a  ^^^ 
more   conciliatory   temper  gave   lively   satisfaction,  ^earmy. 
On   the    1 8th   the  Parliamentary   commissioners   at 
Beading  were  informed  that  the  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  would  be  completed  in  a  few  days. 
On  the  1 9th  the  army  forwarded  to  the  Parliament    J«iy  19. 
four  requests   accompanied  with   an  announcement  reciueets. 
that,  if  these  were  granted,  nothing  more  would  be 
asked.     Prisoners  held  in  captivity  without  having 
been  subjected  to  a  lawful  trial  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty ;  a  declaration  was  to  be  issued  against  the 
invitation  of   foreign  troops;    the  army  was  to  be 
constantly  paid;   and   the  old  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  City  Com- 
mittee in  the  command  of  the  London  mihtia.^    So 
satisfied  was  Fairfax  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end, 
that,  on  the  22  nd,  when  he  removed  the  head-quarters    J^iy  22. 
to  Bedford,  he  suflfered  his  cavalry  to  be  scattered  of  head- 
over  a  stretch  of  country  which  reached  from  Bristol  ^      "' 
to  Newark.' 

Cromwell  had  done  his  best,  even  when  violating  cromweii'» 
a  constitution  which  had  been  equally  disregarded 
by  his  opponents,  to  preserve  at  least  an  outward 
respect  for  Parliamentary  forms.  Both  he  and  the 
Presbyterians  were  anxious  to  substitute  government 
by  discussion  for  government  by  the  sword ;  but  the 
way  to  that  consummation  was  blocked  by  Charles, 
with  whom  government  by  discussion  was  impossible. 

*  C,J,  V.  251  ;  BtLshw,  vi.  628 ;  A  Full  Vindication  and  Answer, 
E.  398,  17.  This  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Pr3mne.  Burgoyne 
to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  July  25,  Vemey  M8S. 

'  L.J,  ix.  339.  '  A  Diary,  E.  4cx>,  22. 
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^LT^  Cromwell  and  his  military  allies  perceived  clearly 
^j^'  ■ '  that  the  securities  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
thought  to  bind  Charles  were  utterly  inadequate. 
He  was  now  seeking,  with  scant  prospect  of  success, 
to  devise  other  securities  which  might  prove  more 
satisfactory.  To  gain  standing  ground  for  this  he 
had  used  force  to  repel  threatened  force.  Unfor- 
tunately those  who  once  appeal  to  force  have  a 
tendency  to  appeal  to  it  again,  and  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  first  as  a  necessary  evil  and  ultimately  as  a 
salutary  remedy  for  public  mischiefs.  The  constitu- 
tion as  it  stood  in  Elizabeth's  day  had  long  been 
broken  up,  and  there  was  no  general  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  reconstructed. 
Every  man  craved  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  distraction,  they  who  had  the 
longest  swords  were  able  to  make  their  voices  heard 
the  loudest. 
July  17.  It  was  now  Ireton's  turn  to  try  whether  he  could 

Ireton  B         ,  •  .  . 

«p^>ta-  in  reality  win  the  King's  assent  to  some  form  of  real 
scheme  constitutioual  govcmmeut.  On  July  17  his  scheme 
Council  of  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Army,  and  on  the 
1 8th  a  committee  consisting  of  twelve  officers  and 
twelve  Agitators,  w^ith  leave  for  Cromwell  to  be 
present '  when  he  can,'  was  named  by  Fairfax  to  put 
it  into  shape.^  Though  Parliament  had  not  yet  been 
consulted,  the  King  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
have  an  inkling  of  the  terms  about  to  be  offered  to 
him,  and  a  few  changes  had  been  made — too  readily 
as  some  of  the  Agitators  thought — in  consequence  of 
his  suggestions.^    As  the  scheme  was  now  prepared 

^  Clarke  Paper 8^  i.  211,  216. 

^  According  to  Putney  Projects ^  p.  14  (E.  421,  19),  the  first  draft 
deprived  the  King  of  that  negative  voice — the  right  of  refusing  the 
royal  assent  to  bills — to  which  he  was  so  much  attached ;  and  liad 
also  excluded  Royalists  from  office  for  ten  instead  of  for  five  years ; 
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it  did  not  claim  to  be  the  draft  of  a  final  agreement     ^f^^' 
covering  all  details.     The  paper  which  contained  it    \^' 
bore  the  name  of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals^  as  if  The  Heads 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  mere  sketch  which  was  to  be  ^jfj^l,ai», 
filled  up  in  detail  hereafter. 

The  plan  laid  down  in  this  paper  for  the  settle-  Their 
ment  of  Church  disputes  had  at  least  the  merit  of  ch^h** 
originality.  The  existence  of  Episcopacy  was  in-  mJnt™ 
directly  admitted,  but  an  Act  was  to  be  passed  to 
take  away  from  bishops  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  all  coercive  jurisdiction  extending  to  any 
civil  penalties,  and  also  to  repeal  all  laws  by  which 
the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  those  who  lay  under  ecclesiastical  censure. 
Moreover,  there  was  to  be  a  repeal  of  all  Acts 
*  enjoyning  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  imposing  any  penalties  for  neglect  thereof,*  as 
well  as  of  all  Acts  enforcing  attendance  at  church,  or 
forbidding  the  holding  of  religious  meetings  else- 
where, some  fresh  provision  being  made,  in  lieu  of 
the  Eecusancy  Acts,  for  the  discovery  of  *  Papists 
and  Popish  recusants,'  Jesuits  and  priests.  The 
Covenant,  too,  was  no  longer  to  be  enacted. 

The  scheme  of  Ire  ton  was  virtually  that  which  itiain    , 

■»     •  1         m    1  •  A  advance  of 

was   adopted  m   the   Toleration  Act   of   1689.     In  the  time. 
1647  it  was  too  far   in  advance  of  the  time  to  be 

whilst  it  asked  Charles  to  pass  two  Acts,  one  abolishing  Episcopacy, 
and  the  other  confirming  the  sale  of  the  bishops'  lands.  Some  of  these 
things  may  have  been  mere  suggestions  made  in  the  Council  of  the 
Army.  At  all  events  they  had  disappeared  before  the  draft  was  sub- 
mitted to  Berkeley  to  be  shown  to  the  King,  as  he  represents  Charles 
as  objecting  only  to  three  points.  '*  The  first  was  the  exception  of 
seTen/'  so  it  then  stood,  "  not  named  firom  pardon ;  the  second,  the 
excluding  his  party  being  eligible  in  the  next  ensuing  Parliament;  and 
the  third,  that,  though  there  was  nothing  against  the  Church  govern- 
ment established,  yet  there  was  nothing  done  to  assert  it."  Berkeley's 
Memoirs,  31. 
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^^*-     generally  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  secured  the  ap- 
' — ZT^  probation  of  the  King,  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been 

prepared. 
^® .  ,  The  political  concessions  demanded  were  based 

political  .... 

scheme.  on  principles  entirely  different  from  those  which 
pervaded  the  Propositions  of  Newcastle.  The  Pres- 
byterian idea  had  been  to  force  the  Crown  to  submit 
to  the  existing  Parliamentary  system.  The  Inde- 
pendent idea  was  to  bring  Parliament  itself  under 
popular  control.  Parliament  was  to  indicate  a  date 
for  its  own  dissolution,  after  which  it  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  biennial  parliaments,  elected  by  a 
reformed  constituency  in  which  the  franchise  was  to 
be  exercised  by  populous  towns  and  districts  hitherto 
unrepresented  or  under-represented,  whilst  it  was  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  villages  and  hamlets,  which 
had  been  the  main  strength  of  the  Crown  and  its 
Cavalier  supporters.  These  biennial  parliaments 
were  not  to  be  dissolved  without  their  own  consent 
till  the  session  had  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  case  was  the  session 
to  continue  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the 
course  of  the  two  years  of  its  existence. 

A  Council  In  this  uew  constitution  a  prominent  place  was 

to  be  given  to  the  Council  of  State,  bf  which  the 
members  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  named  by 
agreement,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years.  As  nothing  was  said 
about  the  way  in  which  their  successors  were  to  be 
appointed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  King.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  Council  of  State  was  to  occupy  a  more  important 
constitutional  position  than  the  old  Privy  Council, 
from  which  every  member  could  be  dismissed  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  by  which  no  business  could  be 
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transacted  except  by  his  permission.  The  Council  ^f;^' 
of  State,  of  which  the  idea  was  probably  taken  from  "-^^]'  -" 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  was  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  foreign  Powers,  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament,  to  conclude  peace  or  declare 
war;  to  superintend  the  militia  during  ten  years 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament  itself  when  sitting, 
or  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions.  In 
case  of  necessity  the  King  might  summon  an  extra- 
ordinary Parliament  after  one  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  and  when  the  obligatory  election  to  another 
was  not  yet  imminent,  but  he  was  only  to  do  this 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State.  Though 
the  direction  of  the  militia  was  to  be  for  ten  years  in  The 
the  hands  of  the  Council  of  State,  its  commanders 
were  for  the  same  time  to  be  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment. After  that  time,  if  Charles  were  still  living,  he 
might  make  the  appointments  with  the  approval  of 
Parliament  or  of  its  committee.  The  next  king  was, 
apparently,  both  to  superintend  the  militia  and  to 
appoint  its  officers  without  reference  to  Parliament, 
provided  that  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  domestic  government  was  to  be  carried  on,  Domestic 
as  it  had  been  before  the  war,  by  royal  officials,  but  me^'n™ 
those  officials  were  for  ten  years  to  be  appointed  by 
Parliament  and,  after  that  time,  by  the  King  out  of 
three  candidates  nominated  by  Parliament  for  every 
vacancy.  To  preserve  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  peer  created  since  May  21, 1642,  or  created 
hereafter,  was  to  sit  in  Parliament  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses,  whilst  the  judicial  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  to  be  limited  by  requiring  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  its  judgments 

III.  M 
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whenever  they  affected  a  commoner.  Each  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  have  the  right  of 
protest. 

K  Charles  accepted  these  proposals,  his  partisans 
were  to  be  dealt  with  more  leniently  than  in  any  of 
the  propositions  made  by  the  Houses.  Not  more 
than  five  were  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Par- 
liameiit,  and  the  compositions  enacted  from  the  re- 
mainder were  to  be  lowered.  No  Eoyalist,  however, 
was  either  to  hold  office  during  the  next  five  years 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  or  the  Council  of 
State,  or  to  sit  in  either  House  till  the  second  biennial 
Parliament  had  come  to  an  end.  Other  clauses  there 
were,  but  of  less  importance,  and  a  list  of  desirable 
reforms  was  added  in  the  hope  that  the  existing 
Parliament  might  find  time  to  pass  them  without 
prolonging  its  sittings  unreasonably.^ 

In  their  main  lines  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 
anticipated  later  constitutional  developments.  They 
substituted  the  influence  of  the  Crown  for  its  direct 
authority,  and  they  brought  the  House  of  Commons 
more  under  the  control  of  the  constituencies  than  it 
had  been  hitherto.  In  other  words,  they  were  per- 
vaded with  jealousy  of  the  reigning  King,  and  with 
jealousy  of  the  existing  Parliament,  though  it  was  on 
the  approval  of  the  reigning  King  and  of  the  existing 
Parliament  that  those  who  framed  them  counted  to 
give  legal  authority  to  their  project.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  consent  they  required  were  willingly  given 
they  would  have  laboured  in  vain.  The  first  re- 
quisite of  successful  government  is  confidence  be- 
tween the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Such  confidence 
could  never  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  restrictions 
which  were  well  enough  on  paper,  but  which  Charles, 

*  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  Const,  Doc,  232. 
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if  he  ever  consented  to  be  bound  by  them,  would     ^^^* 
seek  every  opportunity  to  explain  away.  "-y^- — ' 

That  Charles  would  be  hostile  to  The  Heads  of  charies 
the  Proposals  might  easily  be  foreseen.  Not  only  did  ^  them. 
they  impose  permanent  restrictions  on  that  authority 
which  he  still  believed  it  possible  to  preserve  intact, 
but  there  was  a  marked  contrast  between  their 
elaborate  stipulations  and  the  vague  conditions  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  upon  his  arrival  at  New- 
market.^ The  change,  no  doubt,  might  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  necessary  contrast  between  terms 
verbally  expressed  and  terms  set  down  in  writing ; 
but  it  was  also  owing  to  the  lesson  taught  by  Charles's 
refusal  to  accept  the  original  proposal.  The  army 
now  knew  that  it  had  an  opponent  to  bind  down, 
and  not  a  friend  with  whom  it  might  co-operate. 
Suspicion,  absent  in  June,  had  entered  in  July  into 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  present  scheme. 
Unfortunately  Charles  sought  the  cause  of  this  sus- 
picion in  others  rather  than  in  himself.  In  com- 
bating the  proposals  of  the  army  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  himself  that  they  were  supported  not 
by  the  army  at  large,  but  simply  by  a  few  ambitious 
chiefs. 

'  "Pendendo  queste  negotiationi  secretamente  V  armata  dava  al 
B^  propositioni  oontrarie  alia  siia  autoritd,  et  alia  liberty  del  popolo, 
pregiuditalissime  a  se  medesimo  et  a'  suoi  successori,  le  quail  S.  M.,  se 
bene  nelle  loro  mano,  non  ha  mai  voliito  passare,  non  le  desiderando 
anoora  tiitti  quali  dell'  armata,  ma  solamente  li  capi  di  quella  come 

ancora  li  Capi  degli  Independent!."     Newsletter,  '^^^Bornan  Tran- 
scrip  tSy  B.O, 
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Charles's  usual  habit  when  dissatisfied  with  one  party- 
was  to  turn  to  another,  and  on  July  22,  being  not 
well  pleased  with  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals^  he 
graciously  received  Lauderdale  at  Latimers,  where  he 
was  resting  for  the  night  on  his  way  to  Wobum.  The 
interview  resulted  in  Charles  offering  to  write  a  letter 
which  was  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh  by  Cheisley, 
the  secretary  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  Lon- 
don. Consequently,  Lauderdale  returned  in  good 
spirits  under  the  impression  that  this  letter  would 
open  the  way  to  the  long-talked-of  invasion  of 
England  by  a  Scottish  army.^  Lauderdale,  strongly 
as  from  political  motives  he  had  hitherto  sided  with 
the  Presbyterian  party,  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Presbyterian  zealots  of  his  own  country,  and  it  is 
likely  enough  that  he  under-estimated  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  acceptance  in  Scotland  of  such  half- 


*  "  Par  les  nouvelles  que  j*eus  avant-hyer,  du  Roy  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  et  par  oelles  que  j*eii  ay  encores  aujonrdhny  recenes,  il  com- 
mence d.  s'appercevoir  de  ce  dont  nous  Tadvertissons  il  y  a  bien  long- 
temps,  que  les  Independants  establissant  leur  pouvoir,  non  seulement 
mesprisent  le  sien,  mais  aussy  s'efforcent  de  le  ruyner  absolument :  si 
plustost  il  east  reconnu  ceste  v^rit^,  plus  aysement  il  y  auroit  pourveu 
qu'il  ne  pourra  cy  apr6s.  Par  le  retour  du  Comte  de  Lauderdale  .  .  . 
qui  le  doibt  aujourdhuy  veoir  4  Latimer,  nous  s^aurons  demain  comment 
il  aura  receu  les  ofi&es  qu'il  a  ordre  de  luy  faire  de  la  part  du  diet 
Royaulme."     Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  x^g^^»  B.O,  Transcripts, 

"  Le  Comte  de  Lauderdale  est  revenu  d'auprez  de  luy  assez  satis&it 
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heaxted  concessions  as  Charles  was  likely  to  make  in     ^^^' 
matters  of  religion.  ""1647"" 

If,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  Lauderdale   was  ThePreR- 
acting  in   combination  with  the   eleven  members,^  a^^* 
who,  in  spite  of  leave  of  absence  asked  and  obtained,  ^^*^' 
were  still  lingering  in  England,  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  the   Presbyterian  leaders   to  await  the 
reception  of  Charles's  letter  in  Scotland  before  raising 
s,  fresh  agitation  in  London.     Either,  however,  their 
impatience  was  too  great,  or  the  turbulent  elements  in 
the  City  were  no  longer  under  their  control.    On  the    Juiy  21. 
2 1  St,  the  day  before  Lauderdale's  interview  with  the  solemn 
King,  a  crowd  of  apprentices,  watermen,  Eeformadoes,  meSlrf 
and  others  streamed  into  Skinners'  Hall,  where  they  *^®  ^**^* 
signed  a  Solemn  Engagement,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
were  to  maintain  the  Covenant,  and  to  procure  the 
King's  restoration  to  power  on  the  basis  of  the  letter 
of  May  12,^  in  which  Charles  had  abandoned  Episco- 
pacy for  three  years  and  the  militia  for  ten.^ 

It  was  doubtless  on  the  municipal  independence  ^^y  *«. 
of  the  City  that  the  hearts  of  the  supporters  of  this  commonB 

^^  Hide  witili 

Engagement  were  mainly  set,  but  after  the  with-  theanny, 
drawal  of  the  eleven  members,  they  could  no  longer 
count  on  the  support  of  the  Commons.  On  the  22nd 
the  proposal  of  the  army  that  the  control  of  the  City  * 
militia  should  be  restored  to  the  old  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  accepted  in  a  thin  House  by  a  majority 
of  77  to  46,  and  on  the  following  day  this  vote  was  agdo^thi 


Lords. 


de  ce  qu'il  lay  a  promis  de  donner  nne  lettre  de  creance  d.  Chisley  .  .  . 
ponr  aller  dire  de  sa  part  tant  an  conseil  d'Escosse  qu'&  I'Assembl^e 
-des  ministres  qui  se  tiendra  &  Edimborg  le  15™®  de  ce  mois/'  i.e. 
Aug.  ^,  **  beaucoup  de  choses  qui  donneront  aux  Escossais  le  pretexte 
qn'ils  cherchent  avec  taot  d'ardeur  d'entrer  encore  en  Angleterre.'* 
Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  ^^,  BO.  Transcripts. 

^  For  his  connection  with  them,  see  Bamfield's  Apology ^  31. 

'  See  p.  69.  *  A  Solemn  Engagement,  L.J.  ix.  354. 
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confirmed  by  the  Lords.  On  the  24th  both  Houses 
joined  in  denouncing  the  Solemn  Engagement  of  the 
City.' 

In  appearance  at  least  Parliament  and  army  were 
of  one  mind.  On  July  23  the  army  assured  the 
Commons  of  its  readiness  to  support  them  in  any 
measures  they  might  take  to  provide  fitting  security 
for  the  kingdom.  The  acceptance  of  the  terms  in- 
dicated in  the  King's  letter  of  May  1 2  meant  to  the 
soldiers  the  abandonment  of  all  the  principles  at 
issue  in  the  great  struggle. 

Whether  those  who  organised  the  movement  in 
the  City  were  supported  by  any  of  the  eleven 
members  or  not,*  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had 
the  municipal  authorities  at  their  backs.  On  the 
26th  a  petition  was  presented  to  both  Houses  by 
the  Common  Council,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ordinance  by  which  the  old  ParUamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Militia  had  been  re-established  in  the  City.^ 
The  deputation  bringing  it  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
cited crowd  of  apprentices  and  others,  clamouring  for 
a  favourable  answer.  The  Lords — only  nine  peers 
were   in   attendance — replied  evasively,   but  being 

*  CJ.  V.  254,  256;  LJ,  ix.  346,  354. 

'  "Whereupon  the  Earls  of  Manchester,  Holland,  Lauderdale — 
who,  though  not  of  the  Parliament,  but  one  of  the  Scots'  comniis* 
sioners,  had  great  credit  in  the  City — my  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
my  Lord  Holies  "  (this  title  was  borne  by  him  when  this  was  written) 
"Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller,  Major  General  Massey^ 
Major  General  Browne,  all  which,  and  divers  more  who  had  great 
influence  in  the  City,  judged  it  now  the  critical  season  to  engage  it  ta 
petition  Parliament  for  the  continuance  of  their  militia  under  the 
establishment  it  was.''  Bamfl eld's  Apology,  Bamfleld,  as  perhaps 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  book  written  so  long  after  the  event,  is  loose 
as  to  dates,  and  goes  on  to  include  in  the  demands  made  in  the  City 
Petition  some  which  were  subsequently  made  by  the  mob.  Waller 
{VvncUcationy  101-106)  admits  that  he  knew  of  the  petition,  but  says 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tumults.  Holies  (Memoirs^  153)  dis- 
claims knowing  anything  about  either.         '  L,J,  ix.  356  ;  C/.  v.  258^ 
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roughly  told  that  unless   they  recalled  the  recent     ^^f' 
Militia  Ordinance  and  the  declaration  against  the      1(^*7 
Engagement   *  they  should   never   come    out,'    did  submig- 
as  they  were  bidden,  and  were  then  allowed,  after  tiiTi^rds. 
adjourning  to  the  30th,  to  depart  unhurt. 

The  turn  of  the  Commons  came  next.  They,  too,  ^^^ 
m  vain  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  a  dilatory  commonB. 
answer.  The  rioters  poured  into  the  lobby,  burst 
open  the  doors,  and  from  the  entrance  called  upon 
the  members  to  do  as  the  Lords  had  done.  For 
six  hours  the  House  held  out  in  spite  of  threats 
and  shouts  of  "  Vote !  Vote ! "  from  the  boisterous 
crowd.  Outside,  men  who  were  discovered  to  be 
servants  of  officers  of  the  army  were  roughly  handled. 
Their  ears  and  noses  were  pulled,  and  they  were 
dragged  about  amidst  mocking  cries.  Hostile  as 
the  City  was,  the  House  had  no  means  of  restoring 
order  without  its  aid.  Message  after  message  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Guildhall,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  in  no  hurry  to  shorten 
the  troubles  of  the  members,  and  when  at  last  one  of 
the  sheriffs  appeared  on  the  scene  he  was  followed  by 
no  more  than  forty  halberdiers.  Gathering  courage 
from  the  smallness  of  this  force,  the  mob  pushed  on 
over  the  floor  of  the  House  itself,  telling  the  mem- 
bers, as  they  had  told  the  peers  earlier  in  the  day, 
that  none  should  stir  till  the  Ordinance  and  decla- 
ration had  been  repealed.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  members,  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
at  last  gave  way,  yielding  to  pressure  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist.  Having  passed  the  ^^^f^ 
repealing  votes,  they  voted  an  adjournment,  and  at 
last  rose  to  leave  the  House. 

The   intruders,  however,   were   still   unsatisfied. 
Thrusting  Lenthall  back  into  the  chair,  as  Finch  had 
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^^n**     been  thrust  eighteen  years  before,  they  insisted  he 

:  -j^-        should  put  to  the  vote  a  resolution  inviting  the  King 

to  London.      The   terrorised  House  again  obeyed 

orders,  after  which  some  members  of  the  Common 

Council  tardily  arrived.     Finding  that  all  had  been 

done  that  they  desired,  they  dismissed  the  mob.   The 

The  next  morning  the  House,  taking  example  from  the 

journed.     Lords,  adjoumed  to  the  30th.^ 

Pregsure  rjr^Q  independence  of  a  Parliament  which  had 

counter-     Jouff  ccascd  to  rcprescut  the  nation  was  by  this  time 

pressure.  o,  *  •' 

a  thing  of  the  past.     Pressure  from  the  army  had 

been   succeeded   by  pressure  from  the   mob,   and 

moderate  men  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that,  of 

the  two,  the  former  was  to  be  preferred. 

July  28.  For  the  present  the  City  stood  j&rm.    On  the  28th, 

tions  in      after  attending  a  course  of  sermons  which  lasted  from 

'  ^'     ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon, 

the  Common  Council  wrote  to  Fairfax  urging  him  to 

keep  back  his  forces,  and  intimating  that  their  own 

preparation  for  placing  the  City  in  a  state  of  defence 

FaSi^'     *  ^^^  ^^  J^®^  cause  to  provoke  the  soldier.'     On  the 

leaves        20th  it   was   kuowu  iu  London  that  Fairfax   had 

Bedford.  -^  ^ 

on  that  morning  broken  up  from  Bedford  and  was 
marching  towards  the  City.  The  trained  bands 
were  at  once  sent  to  man  the  walls,  and  orders  were 
^tt^oty.  given  for  a  general  levy  of  the  whole  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms.^  Poyntz  had  for  some 
time  been  at  liberty,^  and  it  was  now  suggested 
that  either  he  or.  Massey  should  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  were   calculated  as  amounting 

*  L.J,  ix.  356 ;  C.J,  V.  258 ;  Whitelocke,  260 ;  Rushworth  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  July  27,  Bell's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  Wanr,  ii.  379 ;  Lenthall's 

Decla/ration,    E.  400,    32;    Mabbot  (?)    to ,    July   26,    Clarice 

Papers,  i.  217. 

^  Buahw.  vi.  645,  646.  '  See  p.  150. 
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to  no  less  than  30,cxx)  foot  and  lOjOCO  horse.  To  ^^^' 
give  to  this  armament  a  basis  of  legality,  it  was  -^^-  ^ 
proposed  that  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  30th, 
the  Commons  should  recall  their  absent  members, 
including  the  impeached  eleven,  and  enter  upon  a 
negotiation  with  the  King.^  In  Independent  circles 
it  was  believed  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  acceptance 
of  these  proposals,  a  far  larger  mob  than  that  which 
had  broken  into  the  House  on  the  26th  would  ap- 
pear at  Westminster  on  the  30th.*  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  rumours  abroad  amongst  the  Pres- 
byterians, that  when  the  Houses  met  they  would 
under  the  influence  of  the  Independents  adjourn 
themselves  for  a  month,^  in  which  case  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
projected  armament. 

The  Independents,  at  least,  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  the  project  attributed  to  them.     When    Julys©, 
the  morning  of  the  30th  arrived  it  was  found  that  of  the 
the  two  Speakers,  Manchester  and  Lenthall,  together  and  the 
with  eight  Independent  peers  and  fifty-seven  Inde-  dent^'* 
pendent  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  were  '^^™^"- 
missing.'*     That  Manchester,  who  had   such  strong 
reasons  for  bearing  a  grudge  against  the  Indepen- 
dents, should  have  been  amongst  the  absentees  was 
significative  of  the  disgust  which  mob-violence  is  apt 
to  rouse.     For   the  moment,   however,  the  Presby-  ingTat 
terians  were  masters  of  both  Houses.     They  chose  ^n^^r. 
new  Speakers,  Lord  WiUoughby  of  Parham  in  the 

*  A  continuation  of  certain  ....  passages^  E.  400,  25 ;  Ths 
Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  401,  i ;  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Vemey, 
July  27,  Vemey  MS8, 

*  Lenthall's  Declaration,  E.  400,  32.  ■  L,J,  ix.  ^77, 

*  The  evidence  on  the  story  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  persuaded 
Lenthall  to  go  to  the  army  is  collected  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Firth's  to  p.  219 
of  vol.  i.  of  the  Clarke  Papers, 
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^Em.'  I^^ds  and  Pelham  in  the  Commons,  recalled  the 
j^'  eleven  members,  reconstituted  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  placing  Waller  and  Massey  upon  it,  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  militia  of  the  City, 
now  once  more  under  the  authority  of  the  new  Pres- 
byterian committee,  to  which  they  gave  power  to  ap- 
point a  commander-in-chief,  and,  finally,  sent  orders 
to  Fairfax  to  abstain  from  coming  within  thirty  miles 
of  London.  These  orders  they  accompanied  with  an 
assurance  that  the  City  authorities  would  keep  the 
apprentices  under  restraint,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  ap- 
prentices themselves  were  concerned,  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted  *  but  the  sense  of  so  great  an  offence '  as 
the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  would 
*  at  last  strike  their  breasts  .  .  .  with  a  detestation 
of  any  practices  of  the  like  nature  for  the  future/  ^ 
The  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presbyterians 

™p^  for  intended  to  fight  now,  if  they  had  the  chance.  After 
defence.  jj^Qst  of  the  clcveu  mcmbcrs  had  taken  their  places 
at  Westminster,  the  Militia  Committee  named  Massey 
commander  of  all  the  forces  raised  by  the  City.  Time 
was,  however,  running  short.  On  the  30th  Fairfax 
co^br'l)^k  established  his  own  head-quarters  at  Colnbrook. 
Some  of  his  regiments  seized  on  Tilbury  Fort,  whilst 
others  crossed  the  Thames  above  Westminster,  and 
threatened  to  march  on  Gravesend,^  and  thus  to 
starve  out  the  commerce  of  London  by  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  actually  pushed 
on  to  Deptford,  where  they  came  to  blows  with  the 
deserters,  four  of  the  latter  being  slain.^  The 
strategy  which  had  failed  in  Charles's  hands  seemed 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  neither  Fairfax  nor 

^  L,J.  ix.  358;  C.J.  V.  259. 

-  The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  401,  i.  ^  Rushw,  vii.  741, 
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Cromwell  desired  to  enter  London   as   conquerors.     ^^^' 
They  were  coming,  they  alleged,  not  as  enemies,  but  ^^77^ 
as  protectors  of  the  true  Parliament  expelled  by  the  The  army 
violence  of  the  mob.     On  their  side  was  peace  and  ^^uJa 
order,  on  the  side  of  their  opponents  was  riot  in  the  "^®™^"- 
streets,  and  a  New  Civil  War  in  the  land.     Yet  it  was  ance  of  the 
not  merely  on  a  restored  Parhament  that  they  had  w*i§?Se°° 
based  their  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  order.     During  ^"*^* 
the  days  in  which  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  exclusively 
fixed  on  Westminster,  they  had  not  neglected  to  push 
on  their  negotiations  with  the  King,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  able,  with  no  long  delay,  to  announce 
that  a  general  reconciliation  had  been  effected. 

It  was  on  July  23,  before  troubles  had  occurred    Juiy23. 
at  Westminster,  that  The  Heads    of  the  Proposals  o/the^ 
in  their  amended  shape  1  were  placed  in  Berkeley's  ^ZT'' 
hands  to  be  communicated  unofficially  to  the  King,  f^^^' 
It  is  probable  that   the  insistence   of  the  army  on  ^^"^^ 
binding  him  in  constitutional  fetters  outweighed  all 
gratitude,   if  indeed   he   felt  any,  for   their  greater 
tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.     If  the  army,  said 
Charles  to  Berkeley,  had  had  a  mind  to  close  with 
him,   they   would   not  have   insisted  on  such  hard 
conditions.     Berkeley  sensibly  repHed  that  he  should 
have  had  more  cause  to  suspect  them  if  they  had 
asked  for  less.     Charles  would  not  listen  to  such  an 
argument.     The  army,  he  said,  *  could  not  subsist 
without  him.'     "  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long,"  he 
added,  "  to  accept  more  equal  terms."  ^ 

Berkeley  could  no  longer  conceal  from  himself  the  Berkeley 
failure  of  his  mission.     With  characteristic  modesty  b^ham. 
he  expressed   a   hope   that   Ashburnham,  when  he 
arrived,^  would  be  more   successful.     Ashburnham, 

'  See  p.  158. 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  30-32.  *  See  p.  146. 
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^mL*     when  he  arrived,  proved  himself  to  have  no  more 
-jg'        insight   into   the   situation  than   the   King  himself. 
Charles  actually  fancied  that  he  was  furthering  his 
own  ends  by  directing  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  to 
join  in  appeaUng  to  the  cupidity  of  the  heads  of  the 
tothe^^    army.     Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  forsooth,  were  to  be 
cjpjdity      urged  *  to  fasten  their  affections  to  his  Majesty's  per- 
generais.     fect  Tcstoration  by  proffers  of  advantages  to  them- 
selves, and  by  fulfiUing  their  utmost  expectations  in 
anything  relating  to  their  own   interest,  or  that  of 
any  of  their  friends  whom  they  would  involve  in  the 
work  of  his  Majesty's  re-estabhshment.'  ^ 
J^y^(?)-         So  were  the  precious  hours  in  which  the  army 
presenter     had  most  uccd  of  Charlcs's  concurrence  allowed  to 

tionof  The 

Heads  slip  away.  When  on  or  about  July  28,^  The  Heads 
Proposals,  of  the  Proposols  were  formally  presented  to  him  at 
Woburn  by  a  deputation  from  the  army,  he  answered 
peremptorily  that  he  would  not  have  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers exempted  from  pardon,  and  that  the  Church 
must  not  only  be  allowed  freedom,  but  must  be  posi- 
tively estabUshed  by  law.  The  burden  of  his  discourse 
Charles's  was  "  You  caunot  do  without  me !  You  will  fall  to 
ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you.^'  Berkeley,  amazed  at  his 
master's  indiscretion,  attempted  to  stop  the  torrent. 
"  Sir,"  he  whispered  into  Charles's  ear,  "  your 
Majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of ;  and  since  your 
Majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had 
concealed  it  from  these  men  also."^  The  fact  was 
that  Charles  had  lately  received  encouraging  messages 
from  Lauderdale,  and  was  filled  with  expectation  of 
a  triumphant  movement  in  his  favour  in  the  City.* 

*  Ashburnham's  Na/rrativef  ii.  90. 

*  It  was  whilst  the  army  was  still  at  Bedford,  and  therefore  before 
July  29. 

'  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  33-35 •  *  Bamfield's  Apology^  32. 
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At  Berkeley's  hint,  Charles  moderated  his  Ian-    ^^f* 
gnage ;  but  the  effect  of  his  intemperate  speech  was  ""jT^ 
beyond   recall.     Eainsborough,   the  leader  of  that  xhe 
section  of  the  army  which  was  most  adverse  to  an  °J^^J!^ 
understanding  with    the    King,   hastened  from  his 
presence  to  Bedford,  where  he  spread  the  news  of 
his  rash  sayings  amongst  the  soldiers.     On  the  29th 
the  army  broke  up  from  Bedford,  in  consequence  of 
the  serious  news  from  Westminster,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day  its   irritation  was  further  increased  by  j^^^7^°' 
the   intelligence    that    Lauderdale   had    arrived    at  dale  at 
Woburn,  and  had  brought  Cheisley  with  him.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  come  to  receive  Charles's  last 
instructions  before  despatching  Cheisley  to  Scotland 
on   a    mission,   the  object  of  which  was  to  hasten 
an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots.     Though  the 
soldiers  knew  little  of  Lauderdale's  plans,  they  sus- 
pected  much,   and    on    the   morning   of    the    31st    July  31. 
some  of  them  broke  into  his  lodffinff ,  before  he  had  dale  sent 
risen.     In   order   to   prevent   him   from  seeing  the  goidiers. 
King,  they  ordered  him  to  leave  his  bed  and  to  quit 
the  place  at  once  without  visiting  the  Abbey.     In 
vain  Lauderdale,  probably  hoping  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  his  assailants,  asked  for  a  short  delay  in  which  to 
say  his  prayers  ;  but  the  soldiers  inexorably  hurried 
him  off  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed.^     The  fears  of  the 
soldiers  were  justifiable  enough,  but  as  the  views  of 
Charles  and  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh 
were  still  widely  apart  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
an  immediate  invasion.     In  a  letter  written  by  the 
King  on  the  27  th,  he  forbade  Lanark  *to  mention 
— as  to  England — either   Covenant   or  Presbyterial 
government.'  ^ 

'  Complaint  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  Aug.  i,  L.J.  ix.  367; 

Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  ^^^  f,  B.O.  Transcripts ;  Whalley's  Narrative 

printed  in  A  Declaration  from  his  Excellency^  E.  407,  36. 
'  Burnet^  v.  1 10. 
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Whilst  Lauderdale  was  in  vain  attempting  to 
reach  the  Abbey,  Charles  was  preparing,  after  long 
consultations  with  his  lawyers  and  divines,  an  answer 
to  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals.  In  the  opinion  of 
Berkeley,  who  had  himself  a  share  in  drawing  it  up, 
it  was  absolutely  conclusive.  "  We  easily,"  he  wrote, 
"  answered  the  proposals  both  in  law  and  reason ; 
but  we  had  to  do  with  what  was  stronger  than  both/' 
The  army  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  being  well 
aware  of  the  general  nature  of  the  King's  reply, 
answered  it  in  advance  on  August  i,  by  publishing 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  themselves,  whilst  they, 
at  the  same  time,  urged  Berkeley,  if  he  could  not 
persuade  the  King  to  assent  to  their  terms,  to  obtain 
from  him  '  at  least  a  kind  letter  to  the  army,'  before 
the  submission  of  London,  which  they  knew  to  be 
impending,  deprived  the  courtesy  of  all  its  grace. 
A  letter  to  Fairfax  repudiating  the  enemies  of  the 
army  and  declaring  himself  in  the  main  satisfied  with 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  was  indeed  prepared  for 
Charles's  signature,  but  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
before  he  consented  to  sign  any  letter  at  all,  events 
had  occurred  which  robbed  it  of  both  '  grace  and 
eflScacy.'^  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  so 
sparing  of  any  public  demonstration  of  good-will,  he 
was  sending  private  messages  to  beton,  assuring  him 
of  his  readiness  to  confide  in  the  army,  and  to  entrust 
it  with  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.^ 

By  this  time  the  citizens  were  growing  weary  of 
the  anarchy  which  they  had  fostered  in  their  midst. 
The  Eeformadoes  were  beginning  to  talk  of  plunder- 
ing the  City.^   The  Independents,  who,  after  all,  con- 

*  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  38,  39.    Draft  of  a  letter,  Aug.  3,  Claa;  8t, 

P.  ii.  371. 

*  Major  Huntington's  Swndry  Reasons,  p.  7,  E.  458,  3. 

'  "  II  n'y  a  pas  un  soldat  qui  veuille  sortir  d'icy  maintenant :  lis 
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stituted  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  amongst  the     ^^^' 
Londoners,  were  emboldened  by  Fairfax's  arrival  at  ' — t^— ' 
Colnbrook  to  appear  on  August  2  at  Guildhall  with     Aug.  2. 
a  petition  for  an  accommodation.     They  were  there  Jent^u- 
attacked  by  Poyntz  and  his   officers,  and  some  of  *ttecked. 
them  were  wounded  mortally.   The  arrival  of  a  depu-  a  demand 
tation  from  Southwark,  where  there  had  long  been  s^oSh- 
a  jealousy  of  the  City's  claim  to  command  the  militia 
of  the  suburbs,  was  even  more  ominous  of  danger. 
Southwark  required  from  the  Common  Council  that 
an  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  army,  and 
that  the  disposal  of  its  militia  should  be  conceded  to 
it.^     Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  was 
weakened  by  the  growth  of  a  greater  London  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Before  nightfall  on  the  2nd,  the  Common  Council 
made  up  its   mind   to  yield ;    and  the  next  morn-     Aug.  3. 
ing  despatched  a  letter  to  Fairfax,  disclaiming  any  tion^Som* 
wish   to   enter  upon   a  new  war.     The   deputation  Fairfax^  *^ 
which  carried  the  letter  found  the  army  drawn  up 
on  Hounslow  Heath,  20,000  strong,  and,  for  a  reply, 
had  to  be  content  with  a  long  declaration,  drawn  up  a  deciara- 
on  the  preceding  day,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  in-  the  army, 
tention  of  the  army  to  march  on  London,  as  well  as 
its  expectation  that  the  eleven  members  would  be 
either  delivered  up,  or  kept  in  custody  till  they  could 
be  tried  according  to  law.     Then  followed  a  scene 
which  had   no  doubt  been   carefully  pre-arranged. 
The  fugitive  members  of  the  two  Houses  headed  by  Reception 
their  Speakers,  and  accompanied  by  Fairfax  himself,  fu^^fve 
rode  along  the  front  of  the  regiments.     Their  recep-  "^®™^"' 
tion  could  not  have  been  more  enthusiastic.     Th^ 

croyent  tous  avoir  bonne  part  dans  le  bntin  de  ceste  ville  qn'ils 
imag^nent  pouvoir  piller."  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  7^^,  B.O,  Tran- 
scripts, 1  Eushw,  vii.  741. 
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c^HAP.     soldiers  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  with  cries  of 

'^ — -p — '  "  Lords  and  Commons  and  a  free  Parliament."     The 
1647 

Elector  Palatine,  who  always  took  care  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  stronger  party,  then  rode  up  and  received 
a  greeting  equally  warm.^  K  the  soldiers  shouted 
for  Lords  and  Commons,  they  shouted  for  themselves 
as  well.  There  could  be  few  amongst  them  who  were 
not  glad  to  discover  that  their  purposed  intervention 
was  strictly  constitutional. 
southwark         Fairfax  was  by  this  time  assured  of  success.     A 

Bends  for  *' 

help.  message  had  come  from  Southwark  imploring  his 
aid.  Four  regiments  were  rapidly  pushed  forward 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  at  two  in  the 
morning  they  entered  Southwark  through  a  gate 
opened  to  them  by  their  friends  inside.  Even  before 
this   the   City  had  surrendered  at  discretion.     The 

s«"ender  letter  aunouucing  its  resolution  to  submit,  written  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  reached  Fairfax  at  Hammer- 

AkSter"*'     smith  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.     Later  in  the  day 

from  the  another  letter  arrived  from  Charles,  who,  now  briefly 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  making  war  against  Par- 
liament, without  even  attempting  to  meet  the  charge 
to  which  he  was  really  open,  of  having  sympathised 
with  the  attempt  of  the  Presbyterians  to  make  war 
against  the  army.^ 
Aug.  6.  On  August  6  the  army,  escorting  the  returning 

ente^s'^'"^  mcmbcrs,  tramped  along  the  road  to  Westminster. 
The  march  resembled  a  triumphal  procession  rather 
than  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  city.  Every  soldier 
had  placed  a  leaf  of  laurel  in  his  hat.  When  Hyde 
Park  was  reached  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  wel- 
.comed  the  General,  and  the  distasteful  ceremony  was 
repeated  by  the  Common  Council  at  Charing  Cjoss.^ 

^  Rushw,  vii.  743-751. 

*  The  King  to  Fairfax,  Aug.  4,  ib,  vii.  753.     See  p.  174. 

'  Bttshw,  vii.  756. 
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In  Parliament  opposition,  for  the  moment,  died    ^^^' 
away.     Manchester   and  Lenthall  returned  to  their  — 7^—^ 
chairs,  and  the  fugitive  members  were  once  more  Restora- 
seen   in   their  respective   Houses.      Fairfax  having  JJ^embLw.^ 
been  duly  thanked  by  Lords  and  Commons,  received 
the  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  which  coMtebie 
was  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  to  the  citizens.     The  ^^^^ 
Eeforraadoes   were   at   last   to  be   actually   ejected 
from  London,  and  a  Committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  violence  recently  offered  to  Parliament.^ 

On   the   following   day   a   display  of  force  was  q^^^' 
made   of  which   the    citizens   could  hardly  fail   to  marches 

throueh 

appreciate  the  significance.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  t^^e  city. 
some  1 8,000  strong,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  City,  and  passed  over  London  Bridge  on  the  way 
to  Croydon.  Cromwell  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  but  Fairfax,  whose  health  was  not  yet  com- 
pletely restored,  was  seated  in  a  carriage  with  Crom- 
well's wife  and  his  own.  A  EoyaUst  spectator,  in- 
deed, declared  that  the  troops  were  '  neither  well- 
horsed  nor  well-armed,'  but  their  martial  vigour  and 
their  orderly  discipline  were  beyond  dispute.^  A 
sufficient  force  remained  behind  at  Westminster  and 
the  Tower  to  guard  the  Houses  against  a  fresh  incur- 
sion of  the  City  mob.  In  the  eyes  of  Fairfax  this 
military  occupation  of  London  was  but  a  necessary 
preUminary  to  an  understanding  with  the  King,  and 

.  ,  ,  The  army 

there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  majority  of  hopes  for 
tlie  officers  and  men  under  his  command  shared  his  stantog 
hopes.     With  their  full  knowledge,  the  General  had  King. 

'  L.J.  ix.  374 ;  C,J.  v.  268. 

-  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Aug.  9,  Clarendon  M88,  2,572;  Newsletter, 
Aug.  ^'g,  Auo^.  ^:|,  Roman  Transcripts,  R,0,  The  latter  writes  that 
the  soldiers  *  passerent  sy  modestement,  et  en  sy  bon  ordre,  que  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  Ton  puisse  voir  une  arm^e  mieux  disciplin^e.* 
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declared,  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  City, 
that  the  army  had  '  no  other  design  but  the  quiet 
and  happy  settlement  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace.'  ^ 
When,  upon  his  entry  into  the  Tower,  the  records 
of  the  kingdom  were  shown  to  him,  he  called  for  the 
Great  Charter.  "  This  is  that,"  he  said,  "  which 
we  have  fought  for,  and  by  God's  help  we  must 
maintain."  2 

To  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter 
under  the  changed  conditions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  indeed  the  work  in  hand.  Neither 
Fairfax  nor  anyone  then  living  was  Ukely  to  re- 
member that  it  was  only  after  the  struggles  of  two 
generations  that  the  benefits  of  the  Great  Charter 
had  been  more  than  nominally  secured. 

The  first  diflSculty  of  the  army  after  its  day  of 
triumph  was,  however,  not  with  Charles  but  with 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  gave  little 
trouble.  With  the  exception  of  Pembroke,  who 
always  sided  with  the  party  which  happened  for  the 
moment  to  be  uppermost,  none  of  the  Lords  who  had 
voted  Willoughby  of  Parham  into  the  chair  reap- 
peared after  the  restoration  of  Manchester.  The 
attendance  of  a  little  knot  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
peers,  who  occupied  a  comer  of  the  empty  chamber, 
now  converted  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  Lidepen- 
dent  stronghold. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  August  9  a  large  number  of  those  members 
who  had  prudently  asked  leave  of  absence  during 
the  recent  troubles  returned  to  the  House,  where 
their  presence  seriously  imperilled  the  mastery  of  the 
Independent  party.     Both  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 

'  Fairfax  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  Aug.  5,  Bushtv,  v\\.  756. 
^  Sanderson's  Life  of  King  Charles,  i,cx)2. 
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pendents,  indeed,  were  now  ready  to  protest  against  ^^^' 
the  violence  of  the  mob,  but  whilst  the  Independents  j^-  -^ 
urged  the  House  to  affirm  that  all  votes  passed  in  the 
absence  of  the  legitimate  Speakers  were  null  and 
void,  the  Presbyterians  wished  merely  to  expunge 
them  from  the  journals,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  once  admitted  to  have  been  without  force  from 
the  beginning,  the  members  who  had  assented  to 
them  might  be  called  in  question  for  having  taken 
part  in  an  unconstitutional  action.^ 

When  at  the  close  of  the  debate  the  question  was  a  bare 
put  for  declaring  the  votes  to  have  been  null  and  void,  S^^Sd  ^ 
the  Ayes  rang  loudly  out,  whilst  the  Noes  of  the  ^tr^' 
Presbyterians  were  few  and  feeble.  In  the  insolence  of 
victory  an  Independent  member  called  for  a  division, 
for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  to  reveal  the 
weakness  of  the  other  party.  If  the  Presbyterians  were 
too  depressed  to  shout,  they  were  not  too  depressed 
to  vote,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present  the 
division  gave  to  the  Independents  a  bare  majority  of 
one,  the  votes  being  95  to  94.  A  worse  disappoint- 
ment was  in  store  for  the  Independents.  Three 
members  who  had  retired  into  a  committee-room  to 
avoid  voting  with  either  side  were  discovered  and 
brought  into  the  House.  As  they  had  been  present 
when  the  question  was  put,  they  were  ordered  to 
vote,  and  all  three  gave  their  voices  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Independent  resolution,  which  was  therefore 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two.^  On  the  following  day 
the  Presbyterians  rejected,  by  a  largely  increased 
majority  of  34,  another  resolution  which  implied 
approbation  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  army.* 

*  A  Perfect  Summary,  E.  518,  19. 

^  C,J,  V.  270;  Dr.  Denton  to   Sir  R.  Vemey,  Aug.  12,  Vemei/ 
MS 8.  3  c.e7.  V.  271. 
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^^u'  ^  ^^®^  ^^^^  *  week  after  the  entry  of  the  army 

^ — Trr^  into  London,  the  instrument  which  it  chose  to  call  a 
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Aug.  10.    free  Parliament  had  broken  m  its  hands.     The  last 
^ti^     '^ote  left  officers  and  soldiers  exposed  to  the  penalties 
l^^'      of  the  law,  and  it  was  therefore  followed  by  a  cry 
majority,     f^j.  g^  fresh  and  more  stringent  application  of  force, 
appeal       "  K  things  are  current  thus,"  said  an  Independent 
denSSed.  member,  "  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  betake  ourselves 
to  the   strongest  power  and  the  longest  sword."  ^ 
A  party  in   the   army  was  ready  to  resort  to   ex- 
Rain*-  ^     treme  measures.     A  few  days  before  Berkeley  had 
view  of  the  asked    Eainsborough   what   would   happen    if   The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals  were  accepted  by  the  King 
and  rejected  by  the  Houses.     "  If  they  will  not 
agree,"    answered    Eainsborough,    "we    will    make 
them,"  and  of  this  all  the  officers  present  at  the  time 
signified  their  approval.^ 
-^ng.  13.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Commons  had  no  inten- 

commons  tiou  of  abandoning  their  hostile  attitude.  On  the 
13th  a  resolution  sent  down  from  the  Lords,  for 
making  the  Presbyterian  MiUtia  Committee  answer- 
able for  its  recent  action,  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  25,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  legal  existence 
after  its  re-estabUshment  by  the  mutilated  ParUa- 
ment,^  whilst  on  the  same  day  they  passed,  by  a  still 
larger  majority  of  40,  an  Ordinance  for  repealing, 
not  annulling,  the  votes  of  the  Houses  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speakers.* 

On  the  following  day,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  proceedings,  the  Agitators  presented  a  petition 
to  Fairfax.  The  attempt  of  the  army,  they  asserted, 
'  to  secure  to  the  honourable  members  of  Parliament 

^  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Aug.  12,  Verney  MSS, 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  36 

^  See  p.  170.  *  CJ,  V.  273. 
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that  discharged  their  trust/  the  possibility  of  sitting     ^^p- 
as  *  a  free  and  legal  Parliament '  had  failed  '  through  '",5'  "" 
the  unexpected  intrusion  of  those  usurpers '  who  had    Aug.  14. 
formerly  taken  part  in  the  mischievous  proceedings  A^^tatoi 
of  a  pretended  Parliament.     As  a  remedy  they  pro- 
proposed  *  that  all  and  every  person  that  have  sat  in 
that  pretended  Parliament,  or  adhered  to  them  or 
their  votes  when  the  free  legal  Parliament  was  by 
violence  suspended,  might  immediately  be  declared 
against  as  persons  incapable  of  sitting  or  voting  in 
this  Parliament/  ^     The  House,  in  short,  to  employ 
a  phrase  at  this  time  coming  into  vogue,  was  to  be 
purged  of  those  members  who  hindered  the  views  of 
the  army  from  prevailing. 

The  petition  of  the  Agitators  had,  at  least,  the  Aug.  16. 
effect  of  finally  convincing  most  of  the  eleven  gixoftho 
members  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  On  members. 
August  16  five  of  them — Stapleton,  Lewis,  Waller, 
Clotworthy,  and  Long — availed  themselves  of  pass- 
ports given  them  by  the  Speaker  to  take  shipping  for 
France.  They  were,  however,  stopped  by  a  frigate, 
and  brought  before  Batten,  who,  as  Vice-Admiral, 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Downs.  Batten,  who 
was  notoriously  friendly  to  the  Presbyterians,  readily 
left  them  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  would.  They 
therefore  pursued  their  voyage  to  Calais,  where 
Stapleton  died,  as  some  thought,  of  the  plague.  A 
few  days  later  Holies  made  his  way  safely  to  St. 
Malo.^  Of  the  other  five,  Nichols  was  under  arrest ; 
Glyn,  Harley,  and  Sir  John  Maynard  preferred  to 
face  the  worst  in  England ;  whilst  Massey,  who  was 

^  The  hwmhle  address  of  the  Agitators^  Aug.  14,  E.  402,  8. 

'  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  518,  21 ;  Perfect  Occu/rrences,  E.  518,  23. 
See,  however,  A  true  relation  of  Captain  Batten^  E.  404,  38  ;  A  short 
and  trvs  Narrative y  E.  409,  3. 
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specially  inculpated  as  having  been  concerned  in 
raising  and  disciplining  the  City  forces,  had  escaped 
with  Poyntz  to  Holland  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
resistance  was  hopeless.^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  the  threats  of 
the  Agitators  produced  an  irritation  which  stiffened 
the  resistance  of  the  Presbyterian  majority.  On 
the  1 7  th,  a  proposal  of  the  Independents  to  declare 
that  the  House  had  been  under  coercion  from  July 
26  to  August  6  was  rejected,  though  it  is  true 
that  it  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three. 
During  the  next  day  or  two  the  majorities  fluctuated 
in  a  surprising  manner.^  By  this  time  the  im- 
patience of  the  army  was  growing  beyond  restraint. 
On  the  1 8th  the  Army  Council  met  at  Kingston, 
where  they  drew  up  a  declaration  fully  supporting 
the  petition  of  the  Agitators,^  and  even  gave  orders 
for  a  forward  movement  of  the  army  towards  West- 
minster to  support  the  demand  for  the  purging 
of  the  House.  Those  who  cried  loudest  for  imme- 
diate action  found  a  warm  supporter  in  Cromwell,* 


^  He  and  Poyntz  left  behind  them  a  Declaration  (E.  401,  12), 
published  on  Aug.  9. 

2  CJ.  V.  275,  277-279. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  the  Army,  Aug.  18,  L,J.  ix.  391. 

*  "  The  army,**  wrote  Fairfax  in  Short  Memorials  (Somers's  Tra^U^ 
V.  393),  "marched  nearer  London;  and  at  Windsor  after  two  days' 
debate  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  all  of  the  house 
whom  they  conceived  did  obstruct  (as  they  called  it)  the  public 
settlement. 

"  I  was  pressed  to  use  all  expedition  in  this  march,  but  here  I 
resolved  to  use  a  restrictive  power,  when  I  had  not  a  persuasive  ;  and 
when  the  Lieutenant- General  and  others  did  urge  me  to  sign  orders 
for  marching,  I  still  delayed  it,  as  ever  dreading  the  consequences  of 
breaking  Parliaments,  and  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  falling 
into  a  new  war,  which  was  so  near  that  my  delaying  three  or  four  days 
giving  out  orders,  diverted  this  humour  of  the  army  from  being  states- 
men to  their  more  proper  duty  as  soldiers.  .  .  .  This  I  write  to  show 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  all  regard  for  constitu-    ^^^' 

tional  propriety  by  the  recent  proceedings  of  the      j^-     ' 

Presbyterians  in  the  House.     "  These  men,"  he  said, 

"  will  never  leave  till  the  army  pull  them  out  by  the 

ears/'^  and  on  another  occasion,  after  complaining 

bitterly  of  the  sway  borne  by  Holies  and  Stapleton 

in  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  added  words  which 

gave  bitter   offence   to  his    detractors.      "  I  know 

nothing  to  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "  but  that  I  am 

as  well  able  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  either  of 
them."  2 

CromweU's  main  obstacle  lay  with  Fairfax,  who  ^^^ 
refused  to  participate  in  his  design  of  purging  the 
House,  and  who  postponed  from  day  to  day  the  order 
for  the  march  on  which  the  Army  Council  had  decided. 
Cromwell  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  p^e^^^ 
hands.     On  the  20th,  when   the  Ordinance  for  de-  *^**'*- 
daring  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  the  absence 
of  the  S]Deakers  null  and  void  was   again  brought 
forward,  he  ordered  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  take  up 
a  position  in  Hyde  Park,  so  as  to  convey  the  im- 
pression  that   he   intended  to  use  it,  if  necessary, 
against  the  House  of  Commons.     He  then,  leaving 

how  by  providence  a  few  days  of  delay  secured  the  Parliament  above  a 
year  from  the  violence  which  soon  after  was  offered  them.'* 

If  this  took  place  more  than  a  year  before  Pride's  purge,  it  must 
have  happened  before  Dec.  6,  1647.  If  it  took  place  at  Windsor  it  must 
have  happened  after  Nov.  19.  Between  these  two  dates,  however,  no 
proposal  to  purge  the  House  was  made.  Fairfax  is,  however,  very 
loose  about  details,  and  the  story  may  safely  be  placed  here,  when  a 
proposal  to  purge  was  actually  made. 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Ludlow,  who  assigns  it  to  a  much  earlier 
date ;  but  his  regardlessness  for  chronology  is  well  known,  and  the 
observation  is  not  only  far  more  Ukely  to  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when  Cromwell  really  advocated  a  purge,  but  the  placing  it  at  this 
date  is  strongly  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  Huntington's  Sundry 
BeaaonSt  p.  8,  E.  548,  3. 

^  Ih.  This  was  said  at  Kingston;  therefore  between  Aug.  11  and  27. 
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^hm  outside  a  party  of  soldiers  who  followed  him  up  to 
"-^7--"  the  door,  entered  the  House  accompanied  by  those 
He  obtains  officcrs  who  wcrc  also  membcTS  of  Parliament/  and 
^^j,  an.    with  the  aid  of  their  votes  the  Ordinance  was  carried.^ 


nance  an- 


ooercion. 


Betreat 


toivotes  It  did  not  contain  any  direct  provision  for  the 
Sder  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  coercing 
Parliament,  but  it  excepted  from  indemnity  all  who 
had  been  present  when  force  was  used,  or  had  been 
cognisant  beforehand  of  its  employment,  or  had 
afterwards  acted  upon  the  votes  obtained  by  force, 
or  had  shared  in  the  engagement  to  bring  the  King 
into  the  City.  The  exceptions  were  somewhat 
sweeping,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
passing  of  the  Ordinance  was  followed  by  the  speedy 
ofPresby.  rctrcat  of  the  most  prominent  Presbyterians,  who  by 
An  inde-  their  abscucc  handed  over  the  House  to  what  was 
^jority.     now  an  Independent  majority. 

^  **  Nel  medesimo  tempo  ohe  Btavano  sopra  il  punto  della  delibera- 
tione  e  per  decidere  il  negotio,  ecco  che  la  cavalleria  di  Fairfax  marcia 
verso  il  luogo  dell'  Assemblea,  e  che  il  Luogotenente  Cramver  [sic]  si 
presenta  snlla  porta  della  Camera  in  compagnia  di  molti  Colonelli  e 
Capitani,  fiekcendo  istanza  a  tntti  insieme  che  tutti  gPordini  fossero 
amitdlati,  e  di  piA,  che  tutti  quelli,  i  quali  havevano  date  il  lor  voto 
per  tali  ordini,  fossero  castigati.  La  pii\  parte  di  quelli  della  camera 
e  particolarmente  li  Presbiteriani  che  havevano  travaglialo  intomo  a 
tali  ordini,  nscirono  bel  bello  dal  Parlamento :  alcmii  si  fuggirono  dalla 
citt^;  altrihanno  passato  il  mare,  prevedendo  qualche  vicina  tempestA, 
e  quelli  i  quali  continovorono  nella  radunanza,  parte  per  amore,  e  parte 
per  pavura  votorono  in  favore  dell'  Armata,  dichiarando  tali  ordini  esser 
nulli/*  Newsletter,  J^^»  Roman  Tranacripta,  R,0,  The  statement 
about  the  cavalry  is  confirmed  by  Huntington's  story  of  a  review  in 
Hyde  Park  {Sundry  Reasons^  p.  8,  E.  458,  3).  That  the  retreat  of  the 
Presbyterians  took  place  after  and  not  before  the  vote  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  vote  was  nearly  as  large  as  it  had  been  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  Independent  vote  was  higher  by  twenty,  being 
no  doubt  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  military  members.  Holies 
(Memoi/rs,  172)  says  that  there  were  1,000  horse  drawn  up  in  Hyde 
Park,  *  and  guards  out  of  the  army  besetting  the  doors  and  avenues.' 

^  The  division  was  taken  on  a  minor  point,  but  the  main  question 
was  evidently  settled  by  it.     CJ.  v.  220. 
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Faixfax  was  able  to  pride  himself  on  having  ^^^' 
hindered  the  purging  of  the  House.  Yet,  if  he  had  '■,5'-'^ 
so  far  gained  his  end,  it  was  only  because  Cromwell 
had  accomplished  his  design  by  the  display  of  force 
without  actually  making  use  of  it.  The  mastery  of 
the  army,  thinly  veiled,  had  made  itself  felt,  and  one 
more  stage  had  been  passed  on  the  road  which  was 
to  end  in  the  enslavement  of  Parliament. 
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It  was  possible  for  Cromwell  to  fling  aside  his  respect 
for  Parliamentary  authority,  because  he  still  hoped 
to  find  in  the  King  a  foimdation  on  which  to  build 
up  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  amended 
form.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  in  Charles  either  to 
accept  of  a  compromise  or  to  understand  that  Crom- 
well really  cared  for  anything  except  his  personal 
advancement.  On  August  12,  when  he  moved  to 
Oatlands,  he  was  observed  to  be  *  very  merry/  taking 
especial  pleasure  in  the  thought  that,  though  he  was 
himself  a  captive,  his  son  was  out  of  the  rebels' 
reach,^  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  engagements  which  he 
might  himself  make  under  duress.  In  such  thoughts 
there  was  no  sign  of  yielding.  In  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  his  most  attached  servants  ^  he  persisted 
in  rejecting  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals. 

On  the  side  of  the  army  there  was  still  every 
wish  to  be  conciliatory,  and  during  the  next  week, 
the  week  in  which  differences  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  soldiers  were  being  brought  to  an 
issue,  negotiations  were  opened  in  the  hope  that 
some  reasonable  compromise  might  be  discovered. 
Charles,  however,  at  this  time  stood  out  on  two 
points.     He  asked   for  an  amnesty  for  all  his   fol- 

'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,573. 

*  Belli^vre  to  Mazarin,  Aug.  Ai  Ai  i3i  -K.O.  Transcripts. 
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lowers,  and  that  there  might  be  no  duninution  in 
the  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  army,  ^  ,54^"' 
on  the  other  hand,  asked  that  a  part  of  these 
revenues  might  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts 
incurred  in  the  war.  Both  King  and  army  were 
agreed  that  the  general  toleration  should  include 
such  Catholics  as  would  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
in  a  modified  form.  The  scheme  was  approved  in 
principle  by  an  assembly  of  English  Koman  Catholic 
divines,  and  was  then  remitted  to  Eome  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pope.^ 

Our    information  on  this    negotiation   is    frag-  AxLg.  20^. 
mentary,   but,  as  a  week  later  the  discussion  had  ofOiene- 
passed   to   other  points,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  ^^  *  ^^ 
the  settlement  of  these  questions  was   postponed.^ 
By  that  time   Charles  was  vigorously  resisting  the 
removal  of  the  militia  from  under  his  authority,  and 
still  more  the  suggestion  that  peace  and  war  should 
be  subjected  to  the  competency  of  ParUament.     Nor 
was  he   more  satisfied  with  a  stipulation  that  the 
money  to  be  levied  for  the  army  should  be  out  of  his 
own  control.^ 

Still  the  army  leaders  did  not  despair.  On  August  c^^^;^^ 
24  Charles  was  removed  to  Hampton  Court,  and  two  5^*°° 
days  later  head-quarters  were  established  at  Putney,  Aue.  26. 
half-way  between  Hampton  Court  and  Westminster.    Siarters  at 

Charles  was  battling  as  one  to  whom  every  posi-  ^^*^®y- 
tion  was  of  importance.     With  him  it  was  no  mere 
struggle  for  personal  ends,  as  he  at  least  beUeved 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the   democratic 
innovations  with  which  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals 

*  Newsletter,  Aug.  ^^^  Roman  Tranacripta,  R,0, 
^  The  army  cannot  have  yielded,  as  we  hear  of  the  King's  holding 
out  on  these  points  later  on. 

'  Newsletter,  ^p^yg-i  Bom<m  TrwMcrvpU,  B,0. 
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^Mv^'  absolutely  bristled  would  be  disastrous  to  the  well- 
-j^g'  -  being  of  the  country.  He  knew  well  that  those 
innovations  had  no  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and 
he  knew  also  that  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  an  enduring  settlement  from  which  he  was 
himself  excluded  was  not  confined  to  Cromwell  and 
the  officers, 
interven-  In  this   conflict   of    opiuion  the   Scottish   com- 

tion  of  the  •.  •  lo^i*  -i  j-^i/r*. 

Scottish      missioners  agam  made  their  voice  heard  with  enect. 

d^i*"  They  remonstrated  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
insult  to  Lauderdale,  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
the    stoppage  of    his    messenger    Cheisley  by   the 

ThrNew     G^o'^^r^o^  o^  Newcastle.^     On  the  26th,  to  give  them 
castle  Pro-  satisfaction,  the  House   of  Commons  re-introduced 

positions 

revived,  the  strougly  Presbytcrian  Propositions  of  Newcastle,^ 
t^l^'^^*  which  were  adopted  on  the  27  th  with  a  few  slight 
adopted,  amendments.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  matter 
was  hurried  on  strengthens  the  belief  entertained  by 
The  inde-    contcmporaries  that  the  Independents  at  least  were 

pendents  ,       ■»■  ,  ,■»■ 

not  in        not  in  earnest,  their  object  being  to  convince  Charles 

earnest  in  ,  '.,.  ,. 

supporting  that  if  hc  pcrsistcd  in  refusing  his  consent  to  The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals,  a  worse  thing  might  befall 
him.  Their  motives  indeed  were  so  little  of  a  secret, 
that  Ireton  sent  Charles  a  message  telling  him  not  to 
be  troubled  at  what  was  passing  at  Westminster,  as 
the  Independents  *  intended  it  to  no  other  end  but  to 
make  good  some  promises  of  the  Parliament  which 
the  nation  of  Scotland  expected  the  performance  of, 
and  that  it  was  not  expected  nor  desired  his  Majesty 
should  either  sign  or  treat  of  them.'  Parliament, 
said  Cromwell  to  Charles  after  the  vote  had  passed^ 
*  intended  nothing  else  but  to  satisfy  the  Scot.'  ^ 

'  L,J.  X.  387. 

*  Smith  to  Leveson,  Aug.  31,  Hist,  MSS,  Com,  Rep,  v.  172. 

'  Himtington'B  Simdry  RdasonSf  p.  8,  E.  458,  3. 
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If  this  was  the  truth,  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured     ^^^' 
that  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.     The  Independent  "j^- 
leaders  knew  that,  unless  they  could  win  Charles  over  The  inde- 
to  their  side,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  perma-  E^SJe^^ 
nently  to  secure  Parliamentary  support.     So  strong  fjjfi^^ 
was  the  universal  craving  for  peace,  that  even  the  ™®"** 
victorious  army  which  was  at  their  command  could 
not  enforce  order  bv  the  sword  alone.    If  Charles  did 
not  heartily  rally  to  their  cause,  they  would  have  to 
fall  back  on   Parliament.     The   acceptance  by  the 
Commons  of  the  Newcastle  Propositions  had  indeed 
at  first  the  effect  of  driving  Charles  to  yield  some- 
thing to  the  importunity  of  the  army,  and  though  he 
continued   to   stand   firm   on   the   amnesty   for  his 
friends  and  the  preservation  of  the  Church  lands,  he 
gave  way  about  the  militia,  and  agreed  that  Parlia- 
ment  should  name  the  great  officers  of  State.^     Yet 
the  army  leaders  can  hardly  have  failed  to  have  had 
before  their  eyes  the  risk  which  they  would  run  if 
Charles,  having  been   restored  to  the  throne   after 
accepting  their  conditions,   should  declare  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  promises  made  under  compulsion, 
and  should  fling  them  to  the  wild  vengeance  of  popu- 
lar indignation.^ 

'  Newsletter,  Sept.  ,%,  Romcm  Transcripts,  R.O, 
^  The  correspondent  of  Rome  in  England  may  not  be  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  general  belief  of  Englishmen,  but  he  no  doubt  only 
retailed  what  he  heard  when,  in  the  letter  just  quoted,  he  says  that 
the  army  was  never  nearer  its  ruin,  *  essendo  al  presente  un  mese  e 
piu  che  li  Capi  deU'  Armata  con  il  loro  consiglio  di  guerra  non  studiano 
altro,  giomo  e  notte,  che  a  ritrovare  i  modi  per  assicuraro  non 
solamentc  il  loro  state  ma  ancora  le  loro  persone,  e  niente  di  meno 
non  lo  sarnio  arrivare,  perch^  il  popolo  universalmente  desidera, 
diinanda,  e  grida  cho  ilK6  ritorni  in  Londra,  e  nel  govemo  dello  Stato, 
e  di  fare  altriniento  no  si  puo  senza  esporsi  a  una  solevatione  universale 
coiitro  a  quelli,  e  tale  che  non  sarebbono  capaci  di  resistere  lungamente. 
Dair  altra  banda,  so  rimettano  il  Re  in  Londra,  e  nel  suo  Parlamento, 
prevegga  cho  sard  in  potere  di  S.  M.  di  far  concludere  tutto  quello  che 
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On  September  7,  after  some  delay  caused  by  the 
hesitation  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  accept 
amendments  however  slight  without  authority  from 
their  own  Committee  of  Estates,  the  Parliamentary 
propositions  were  laid  before  the  King,  Lauderdale 
himself  joining  the  EngUsh  commissioners  in  present- 
ing them.  Charles  was  asked  to  give  his  answer 
within  six  days.; 

For  some  time  the  Independents,  having  now  a 
slight  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  through 
the  absence  of  many  of  their  Presbyterian  opponents, 
had  been  employed  in  strengthening  their  position  at 
Westminster.  On  August  1 3  the  two  Houses,  finding 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  violence  offered  to  the  Houses  * 
hampered  by  the  action  of  its  Presbyterian  members, 
took  the  unusual  course  of  naming  by  Ordinance  a 
sub-committee  to  do  the  work  of  the  committee  itself.^ 
This  Independent  sub-committee,  if  those  who  suffered 
from  its  proceedings  are  to  be  trusted,^  showed  itself 
as  arbitrary  as  political  partisans  entrusted  with 
magisterial  functions  usually  do.     On  the  report  of 

vorra,  perchS  ne  rArmata,  ne  il  Parlamento  non  haveranno  di  ohe 
resistere  alia  devotione  del  popolo  che  ha  particolannente  apperto 
gV  occhi  di  maniera  che  [non]  resta  a  gl'  Independent!  altra  strada  per 
assicnrarli  che  di  convenire  con  il  B^,  e  formare  tntte  le  propositioni 
prima  che  la8[ci]arlo  venire  a  Londra;  ma  questo  assicuramento 
li  sard,  inutile  primeramente  perch^  il  B.h  non  vnol  signar  niente,  se 
non  h  unito  con  li  suoi  membri  del  Parlamento :  in  secondo  luogo 
quando  haverebbe  segnato  di  sua  propria  mano,  e  il  Parlamento 
appresso  havesse  passato  le  propositioni,  il  K^  venendo  a  Londra  e  nel 
suo  Parlamento  potrd.  giustamente  dichiarare,  e  la  sua  dichiaratione 
sard,  ricevuta,  che  ha  signato  per  forza,  essendo  nelle  loro  mani,  e  non 
essendo  nel  sno  Parlamento.  Di  piii  ancora,  che  se  il  B^  per  non  mancar 
di  parola  non  facesse  mia  tal  dichiaratione,  questo  sard,  in  potere  d'  un 
altro  Parlamento,  che  non  li  sari  loro  favorevole,  di  cassare  tutti  questi 
ordini  e  aggitare  contro  li  autori  di  quelli  como  traditori  e  perturbatori 
dello  Stato.' 

'  Ir./.  ix.  428.  2  See  p.  177. 

^  C,J,  V.  273.  '  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  5 1 . 
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this  sub-committee  the  House  of  Commons  expelled    ^]^* 
and  imprisoned  Glyn  and  Sir  John  Maynard,  two  of  ""^^ 
the  eleven  members  who  had  remained  to  face  the  Giyn  and 
storm,  and  then  proceeded  to  impeach  seven  peers  e^eUed 
who  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  departure  of  the  ^bo^. 
Speakers — Suffolk,  Willoughby  of  Parham,  Hunsdon,  jj^pt.  s. 
Maynard,  Lincoln,  Berkeley,  and  Middlesex— on  the  ment  of 
elastic  charge  of  treason,  *for  levying  war  against  peers, 
the  King,  ParUament,  and  kingdom/  ^ 

In   all  this  work  of  party  vengeance   Cromwell  cjomweii 

r        J  o  gives 

and  Ireton  took  no  immediate  part.  They  were  at  ?®®^^°®* 
Putney  sending  constant  messages  to  Charles,  urging  King, 
him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Propositions.  Charles 
replied  by  the  very  pertinent  question,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  them  through  Major  Huntington,  why,  if 
they  disliked  the  Propositions  so  much,  they  had  not 
opposed  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  ^  Their 
reply  was  that  '  they  only  concurred  with  the  rest  of 
the  House  that  their  unreasonableness  might  the  better 
appear  to  the  kingdom.'  Cromwell  next  begged 
Huntington  to  *  assure  the  King  that,  if  the  army 
remained  an  army,  his  Majesty  should  trust  the  pro- 
posals with  what  was  promised  ^  to  be  the  worst  of 
his  condition  which  should  be  made  for  him.'  *  Of 
this,  added  Cromwell,  *  striking  his  hand  on  his  heart,' 
the  Kincf  *  mi^^ht  rest  confident  and  assured.'    Ireton  ireton 

^  ^   .  .  talks  of 

went  farther  still.     The  army,  he  told  Huntington,  purging 

T  T  ,  ,  ,  T  the  House. 

'  would  purge,  and  purge,  and  purge,  and  never  leave 

'  CJ.  V.  295,  296. 

^  There  had  been  no  vote  taken,  so  that  Cromwell's  fia.nlt,  if  fault 
it  was,  lay  merely  in  not  dividing  the  Honse  against  the  Propositions. 

^  i.e.  the  suggestions  for  legislation  appended.  See  Const,  Docu- 
mentSf  239. 

"*  Ashbumham's  statement  (Narrative,  ii.  96)  that  Cromwell  often 
repeated  *  that  if  the  army  continued  an  army,  they  would  restore  the 
King,'  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  this  conversation.  If  so,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  the  tendency  of  reporters  to  mislead  by  dropping 
qualifications. 
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purging  the  Houses,  till  they  had  made  them  of  such 
a  temper  as  to  do  his  Majesty's  business ;  and  rather 
than  they  would  fall  short  of  what  was  promised,  he 
would  join  with  French,  Spaniard,  Cavalier,  or  any 
that  would  join  with  him  to  force  them  to  it/  ^ 

Neither  Cromwell's  nor  Ireton's  phrases  may 
have  been  reported  with  complete  accuracy,  but  in 
its  general  tenour  Huntington's  narrative  is  very 
much  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  con- 
stitutional scheme  of  TTie  Heads  of  the  Proposals  was 
Ireton's  own,  and  Ireton  was  more  ready  than  Crom- 
well to  use  force  to  carry  his  views  into  practice. 
After  all,  could  Charles  have  been  trusted  to  act  in 
harmony  with  a  reformed  Parliament,  an  unconstitu- 
tional dissolution  of  a  Parliament  protected  against 
dissolution  by  an  unconstitutional  statute  might  have 
been  the  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  shortest,  path 
out  of  the  maze  in  which  the  nation  had  lost  its  way. 

It  is  no  matter  of  blame  that  Charles  was  as 
disinclined  to  listen  to  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  as 
he  was  to  listen  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions.  His 
fault  was  that  he  neither  gave  a  direct  negative  to 
them  nor  formulated  a  counter-scheme  of  his  own. 
He  had  lately  received  letters  from  Scotland  which 
led  him  to  believe  that,  by  spinning  out  the  time, 
he  might  have  the  support  of  the  Scots  on  his  own 
terms.  Argyle's  eagerness  to  send  an  army  into 
England^  had  soon  abated.  On  August  9  he  pro- 
tested in  the  Committee  of  Estates  against  any  action 
which  might  lead  to  a  rupture  with  England ;  and,  a 
few  days  later,  he  told  Montreuil  that  Scotland  would 
do  wrong  to  help  Charles  unless  he  would  accept 
Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant.     If  he  could  not 

'  Huntington's  Sundry  BeasonSy  E.  458,  3. 
^  See  pp.  68,  123. 
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do  this  let  him  send  his  eldest  son  to  Scotland,  and    ^^^• 
if  the  Prince,  on  his  arrival,  would  give  satisfaction  "^^"^ 
on  religion,  he  should  at  once  be  put  at  the  head  of 
an  armv  of  i6,cxx)  men. 

As  Argyle  grew  cool  on  the  subject  of  an  in-  ^iitong 
vasion  of  England,  the  Hamiltons  began  to  take  the  Jj^^^g.g 
King's  cause  up  in  earnest.  They  procured  from  ^auae. 
the  Committee  of  Estates  an  order  for  sending  Lanark 
and  Loudoun  to  England,  and,  on  August  13,  sent 
Robin  LesUe  in  advance  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
new  commissioners.^  By  the  instructions  carried  by 
Leslie  it  appeared  that  the  Hamiltons  wished  all 
military  movements  to  be  postponed  till  the  following 
year.'^  By  that  time  there  would  be  a  new  Parliament, 
and  they  doubtless  hoped  to  secure  the  upper  hand 
in  the  elections.  The  Hamiltons,  at  least,  had  no 
wish  to  push  Charles  too  hard  on  the  score  of  religion. 
Lanark  wrote  to  him  on  the  23rd,  excusing  the  delay 
on  the  ground  that  if  help  had  been  sent  at  once  it 
could  only  have  been  given  *  at  the  old  rate  of  satis- 
faction in  religion  and  the  Covenant.'^  Even  as 
things  were,  however,  the  Hamiltons  gained  ground, 
and  on  September  4  the  Committee  of  Estates  ordered  ^  s«p*-  \ 

A    ^      ^  ^   ^  Action  of 

their  commissioners  in  London  to  delay  the  presenta-  *^«  com- 

•',    ,         -^      ,  mittee  of 

tion  of  the  revised  Newcastle  Propositions  till  the  Estates, 
arrival  of  Loudoun,  and  also  to  press  the  English 
Parliament  to  allow  Charles  to  come  to  London  in 
order  that,  after  confirming  his  message  of  May  12  — 
that  is  to  say,  his  promise  to  grant  Presbytery  for 
three  years — he  might  proceed  to  treat  upon  the 
remaining  Propositions.^ 

*  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Aug.  }|,  Carte  MSS,  Ixxxiii.  196;  Montreuil 
to  Mazarin,  Aug^.  J  J,  Arch,  des  Aff,  Etratigeres,  Ivi.  fol.  201. 

'^  lustnictions  to  R.  Leslie,  Burnet^  v.  113. 
'  Lanark  to  the  King,  Aug.  23,  ib,  v.  1 14. 

*  Lanark  to  the  Eing,  Sept.  4,  ib,  v.  118. 
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These  last  orders  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service, 
as  the  Propositions  were  actually  presented  an  the 
7th.  Lauderdale,  however,  had  not  been  inactive  on 
the  King's  behalf.  Batten  had  made  him  an  offer  to 
bring  the  twenty-two  ships  under  his  command  to 
declare  for  the  Scots  and  the  English  Presbyterians, 
on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  revictual  his 
ships  elsewhere  than  in  England.  Though  Batten 
was  aware  that  the  Scottish  authorities  would  object 
to  show  their  hands  by  admitting  him  into  one  of 
their  own  harbours,  he  fancied  that,  at  their  request, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  seek  in  France  the  provisions 
of  which  he  stood  in  need.^  So  conscious  was  Crom- 
well of  the  imminence  of  danger  from  Scotland  that 
he  assured  Lauderdale  of  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Scots — ^granting  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  demand,  if  only  they  would  abandon  their 
intention  of  sending  an  army  to  the  help  of  the  King.*^ 

Charles,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  was  playing  a 
double  game.  On  the  •  one  hand  he  assured  Lauder- 
dale that,  if  only  the  Scots  would  declare  in  his 
favour,  they  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
with  respect  to  his  dealings  with  the  Independents, 
though  he  was  ominously  silent  as  to  the  concessions 
which  he  was  prepared  to  make  to  his  deliverers.^ 

1  Montreuil  to    Brienne,  ^*     Carte  MSS.   Ixxxiii.    fol.   2cx)b. 

Montreuil  derived  his  information  from  a  letter  written  by  Lauder- 
dale. 

^  Lauderdale,  writes  Montreuil  in  the  dispatch  cited  in  the  last 
note,  had  given  informatian  *  que  les  Independants  se  veulent  accom- 
moder  avec  les  Escossais,  qu'il  traite  avec  un  des  plus  considerables 
de  I'armee  d'Angleterre ' — this  can  hardly  be  anyone  but  Cromwell — 
*  pour  cet  effect,  qui  I'asseure  que  pourveu  que  I'Escosse  s'accorde 
avec  les  Independants  dans  ce  seul  point  d'abandonner  leur  Boy,  ils 
demeureront  aisement  d'accord  les  uns  et  les  autres  de  tout  le  reste.' 
This  is  vague,  but  I  think  it  means  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text. 

^  According  to  the  same  dispatch,  Lauderdale  wrote,  *  que  Benfeld,' 
i,e,  Bamfield,  *  qui  connoit  M.  Germain,  n'avoit  pu  faire  promettre  au 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  sent  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton     ^^^' 
a  draft  of  the  answer  which  he  proposed  to  send  to  ^^77^ 
the  Houses,  to  the  effect  that  he  preferred  The  Heads  hib  answer 
of  tfie  Proposals  to  the  Newcastle  Propositions,  and  ^^fonr 
that  he  therefore  wished  that  Parliament  would  take 
the  former  into  consideration  and  afterwards  enter 
into  a  personal  treaty  with  himself  with  a  view  to  g«  »»^« 
the  modification  of  the  articles   to  which  he  took  pergonal 
objection.^     Both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  saw  in  this 
answer  far  more  than  it  really  conveyed,  and  they 
engaged  to  support  the  King's  demand  for  a  personal 
treaty.     On  this  the  answer,  which  in  reality  bound 
Charles  to  nothing,  was,  on  September  9,  despatched 
by  him  to  Westminster.^ 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  excessive  Cromweii 

''  and  Ireton 

eagerness  of  Cromwell  and  L-eton  to  accept  Charles's  suspected 
tinsel  promises  as  pure  gold  should  be  received  with  compiu 
some  suspicion  in  the  army.     The  soldiers,  indeed, 
were  at  the  time  in  no  good  humour,  as  their  pay 
was  considerably  in  arrear  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  levying  the  assessment  in  the  City.     Under 
such  circumstances  the  men  were  ready  to  give  ear  Teniper 
to  violent  counsels  which  might  possibly  lead  to  their  soldiers, 
entrance  into  the  City,  and  to  the  exaction  of  pay- 
ment by  force.     Fairfax,  indeed,  made  an  imperative 
demand  upon  the  citizens  for  the  immediate  payment  a  dtmanj 
of  50,000/.,^  but  the  citizens  had  treated  many  im-  cS'y'!'^^ 
perative  demands   of  a   similar   nature  with   silent 
contempt,  and  were  not  likely  to  give  way  now. 

Roy  d'Angleterre  qu'il  contenteroit  lee  Escossois,  mais  senlement  que 
s'ils  commen9oient  H  se  declarer  pour  luy,  il  ne  seroit  ^  leur  prejudice 
avec  les  Independants.' 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  43 ;  The  King  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Sept.  9,  L.J.  ix.  434. 

'  Huntington  to  Fairfax,  Sept.  9,  Clarke  Pajpers^  i.  225. 

'  A  Perfect  Diurnal ,  E.  518,  31. 
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If  the  soldiers  needed  a  theory  wherewith  to 
justify  their  actions,  Lilbume  was  always  ready  to 
supply  it.  He  had  for  some  time  been  teaching  that 
Parliament  had  no  legal  existence  till  it  had  been 
purged  of  the  members  who  sat  in  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  and  his  disciples  repeated  his  arguments  at 
head- quarters.  On  September  9  Major  White  was 
expelled  from  the  Council  of  the  Army  for  maintain- 
ing that  there  was  *  now  no  visible  authority  in  the 
kingdom  but  the  power  and  force  of  the  sword;' 
Cromwell,  as  might  easily  be  imagined,  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  condemnation  of  a  doctrine  so 
subversive  of  civil  order. ^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  officers  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
soldiers.  On  the  14th  Fairfax  forwarded  to  West- 
minster a  petition  in  which  the  Agitators  asked  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  condemned  by  the  judges  for 
speaking  words  against  the  King.  Amongst  them 
was  a  certain  Eobert  White,  who  had  said  that  if  he 
met  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  army  *  he  would  have 
as  soon  killed  him  as  any  other  man.'  ^ 

It  was  well  that  at  the  end  of  a  civil  war  rash 
words  should  not  be  too  readily  taken  into  account, 
but  it  was  also  well  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  settlement  should  be  neglected.  Crom- 
well, in  his  effi3rts  in  this  direction,  was  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Army.  On  the  9th 
there  was  a  long  discussion  at  Putney  on  the  best 
way  to  establish  a  firm  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 

*  The  Humble  Proposals^  E.  406, 21 ;  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  , ,  ,hy 
FrancU  White,  E.  413,  17. 

*  Perfect  Oocurrence9,  E.  518,  33;  An  Humble  Bemonstrance, 
E.  407,  15.  This  saving  has  been  ascribed  to  Cromwell  on  the  faith 
of  an  anonymous  statement,  specifying  no  place  or  date,  preserved  by 
Noble,  Mem,  of  the  Prot.  House  of  Cromtvell,  ii.  271. 
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King's  restoration.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  ^j^^* 
Cromwell  reiterated  his  assertion  that  he  had  no  wish 
'to  cast  down  the  foundation  of  Presbytery  and  set 
up  Independency.'  ^  Freedom  for  his  own  party  to 
worship  in  their  own  way  was  all  that  he  required, 
not  its  establishment  in  power,  or  a  share  in  the 
material  emoluments  of  the  Church. 

Cromwell,  having  girt  himself  to  the  difficult  task  ^  Sept.  6. 

'  ^  ^  Cromwell 

of  winning  Charles,  had  been  sanguine  enough  to  and^^ 
imagine  that  he  could  also  win  Lilburne  to  his  side. 
The  fall  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  had  given 
Lilburne  fresh  hopes  of  regaining  his  liberty,  arid  it 
was  now  expected  that  Marten,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  which  the 
legality  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  discussed,  would 
be  allowed  to  make  the  report,  the  obstacles  hitherto 
thrown  in  his  way  being  now  removed.  Lilburne 
had  long  held  Cromwell  to  be  his  bitterest  enemy,  but 
when  the  important  day  approached,  he  pleaded  with 
him  for  a  personal  interview.  Cromwell  was  never 
vindictive,  and  on  September  6  he  visited  Lilburne  in 
his  cell  in  the  Tower.  Here  Lilburne  discovered  that 
Cromwell  feared  lest  if  he  were  once  at  liberty  he 
would  spend  his  leisure  in  stirring  up  a  mutinous 
spirit  in  the  army,  and,  with  the  generosity  which 
often  accompanies  fanaticism,  he  at  once  offered  to  Labnine 
leave  England  if  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  justice  leave 
.were  done  to  him.  That,  he  added,  which  touched  "^ 
him  most  nearly  was  the  interest  of  the  public.  If 
only  the  House  of  Commons  would  deny  that  the 
Lords  possessed  original  jurisdiction  over  a  commoner, 
he  would  waive  all  claim  to  compensation  for  his 
ill-treatment,  at  least  during  the  present  Parliament.'^ 

*  Tivo  Declarations,  E.  467,  i. 
^  An  Additional  Plea,  E.  412,  11. 
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Cromwell  spoke  •  kindly  to  Lilbume,  but  he  had 
to  do  with  a  man  singularly  incapable  of  taking  a 
broad  view  of  political  necessities,  and  when,  on 
September  1 4,  some  days  after  Marten's  report  had 
been  made,  Cromwell  supported'  a  motion  for  direct- 
ing the  committee  from  which  the  report  proceeded 
to  search  for  precedents  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  he  was  once  more  in  Lilburne's  eyes  the 
perfidious  hypocrite  whom  no  promises  could  bind. 
Lilburne  now  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  common 
soldiers  and  the  labourers  against  the  iniquity  of  their 
superiors.  He  informed  Marten  that  he  would  call 
on  '  the  private  soldiers  of  his  Excellency's  army '  to 
see  what  '  the  hobnails  and  clouted  shoes  '  would  do 
for  his  cause.*  A  more  practical  reasoner  might 
have  discerned  that  it  was  undesirable  in  the  interests 
of  public  policy  that  the  Commons  should  fulminate 
violent  threats  against  the  House  of  Lords  without, 
at  least,  making  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  conducted. 

Cromwell  was,  no  doubt,  specially  anxious  tp 
avert  a  conflict  between  the  Houses,  as  the  time  was 
now  approaching  when  the  concurrence  of  all  men 
of  good  will  would  be  needed  if  there  was  to  be  a 
settlement  at  all.  Charles's  announcement  of  his 
preference  for  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  had  stirred 
up  the  anger  of  the  Parliamentary  Presbyterians,* 
and  had  left  them  powerless  to  resist  the  demand 
made  by  the  Independents  for  delay  in  considering 
the  King's  answer,  in  order  to  have  time  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  army  as  well  as  to  make  up  their 
own  minds.  For  some  days  negotiations  were  vigor- 
ously carried  on  between  the  King's  agents  on  the 

'  T\vo  Letters  writ  hy\  ,  ,  John  Lilbume,  E.  401,  41.    C,J»  v.  301. 
*  Newsletter,  Sept.  J^,  Boman  TrawtcriptSy  R,0, 
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one  side  and  the  leading  members  of  ParKament  and     ^^^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  on  the  other,  with  the  result  '  ,6^7"" 
that   the   explanations  given  on  the   King's   behalf  An  under- 
were  considered  entirely  satisfactory.^    Upon  this  the  problwe. 
Council  of  the  Army  met  at  Putney  on  the  i6th,  and    Sept.  16. 
resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  by  steps^  of  the 
and  that  they  would  begin  by  asking  Parliament  to  of  the 
draw  up  Bills  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  subject     ™^' 
and  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  as  also  to  settle  the 
militia,  on  the  understanding  that,  as  soon  as  these 
had  received  the  royal  assent,  they  should  be  followed 
by  others  securing  the  rights  of  the  King.* 

Though  Cromwell  was  still  able   to   carry  the  ^"V!^" 
Army  Council  with  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  by  Rains- 
fierce  attack  from  a  vigorous  minority  which  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  nego- 
tiate  further   with  Charles.     In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Rainsborough,  by  whom  this  minority  was  "^ 

led,  so  far  lost  his  temper  as  to  tell  Cromwell  that 
*  one  of  them  must  not  live.'     On  the  other  hand  the  tT}^^^* 

petition  on 

soldiers,  like  the  officers,  were  divided  into  parties,  and  ^^  ^' 
no  less  than  4,cxx)  of  them  subscribed  their  names  to 
a  petition  asking  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  King.^ 

It  was  not  only  at  Putney  that  Cromwell  and  his  ^1^^^^ 
supporters  were  attacked.     In  London  the  Eoyalist  London 
and  Presbyterian  newspapers   teemed  with  virulent  papers, 
charges  against  the  motives  and  characters  of  the 
men  who  were  doing  their  best  to  reconcile  the  King 
and  Parliament  on  principles  of  which  they  them- 
selves disapproved.     It  is  not  likely  that  Cromwell 

^  "IlB^«ra  contento,  e  ciaschedono  se  ne  stava  sodisfatto  della 
negotiatione.  lo  sono  stato  presente  a  tutta  istoria."  Newsletter, 
^j*,  Boman  Transeripts,  B.O. 

*  The  Intentions  of  the  Army,  E.  408,  16. 

^  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  20,  Clarendon  MS3.  2,597. 
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^5^*     ^^  more  ready  than  on  other  occasions  to  resent 

"^647^  personal  insults,  but  on  the  20th  Fairfax  conveyed 

Sept.  20.    the  general  sense  of  the  Council  in  a  letter  asking 

mjpresB    Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  the  libels.^     Though  an 

gagged.      Ordinance  intended  to  carry  out  Fairfax's  wish  passed 

through  Parliament,^  practically  the  press  remained 

as  free  as  before,  and  EoyaUst  scribblers  continued 

to  call  attention  to  Cromwell's  flaming  nose,  or  even 

to  charge  him  with  gross  licentiousness  of  life. 

T^e^ki^'g        On  the  21st  the  King's  reply,  expressing  a  pre-* 

^ted  L      ference  for  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  to  the  Parlia- 

the^pl^'     mentary  Propositions,   and   asking  for   a    personal 

positions,    treaty,  was  at  last  formally  brought  before  the  Houses. 

Both  Lords  and  Commons  voted  that  it  was  a  denial 

of  the  Propositions.^     Whether  this  vote  was  to  be 

merely  a  clearing  of  the  Presbyterian  scheme  out  of 

the  way  or  whether  it  was  to  be  followed  by  an 

absolute  renunciation  of  the  King's  title,  depended 

on  the  course  which  would  be  taken  on  the  following 

iSl^kin'^s  ^^y*     ^^  ^^^   morning   of  the  22nd  the  members 
imprison,    crowded  luto  the   House  before   the  arrival  of  the 

ment 

talked  of.    Speaker,  and  amidst  the  buzz  of  conversation  voices 
were  heard   asking   that  the   King  should  be   im- 
prisoned in  Warwick  or  Windsor  Castle.* 
S^theTn-  After  .the  arrival  of  the  Speaker,  a  proposal  was 

p^;J!^^"*'  made  that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  to 
consider  its  relations  with  the  King.  The  Inde- 
pendent party  at  once  split  into  two  fractions,  the 
one  under  its  old  leaders  still  desirous  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  King ;  the  other,  which  may  fairly 
be  styled  Eepublican,  aiming  under  the  guidance 
of  Marten   and   Eainsborough  at   the   abolition   of 

^  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  Sept.  20,  L,J.  x.  441. 

'  lb.  X.  457.  '  lb,  X.  440;  C,J,  V.  311. 

*  Newsletter,  ^}\  Roma/n  Transcripts,  B.O. 
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monarchy.     Marten  now  asked  that  the  House  in-    ^^^' 
stead  of  going  into  Committee  should  vote  that  no  '^^. 
further  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles,  who,  Marten 
according   to   one   of    Marten's  followers,  was   the  a^ote^fno 
Achan  in  Israel  and  the  Jonah  in  the  ship.^  addreeBes; 

Against  this   view  of   the   case   Cromwell   and  posed  by 
Ireton,   followed  by  the  old  Independent  leaders,  aS'the 
Vane,    St.    John,    and    Fiennes,    loudly   protested,  Sendenr 
demanding  that  the  King's  request  for  a  personal  ®*^^^ 
treaty  should  be  granted.^     In  supporting  his  argu- 
ment  in   favour   of  an   agreement  with   the   King, 
Cromwell  urged  that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration 
'  how  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  army  labouring 
for  the  King,  and  that  a  great  one ;  how  the  City 
was  endeavouring  to  get  another  party  in  the  army ; 
and  that  there  was  a  third  party  .  .  .  little  dreamt  of, 
that  were  endeavouring  to  have  no  other  power  to  rule 
but  the  sword.'  ^     The  same  motive,  the  fear  of  mili- 
tary anarchy,  which  in  the  spring  had  driven  him  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  Parliament,  now  drove  him 
in  the  autumn  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  King. 

Marten's  proposed  vote  of  no  addresses  was  re-  2?no^°*® 
jected,  Cromwell  himself  acting  as  teller  against  it,  addreasea 

*  W.  Langley  to  J.  Langley,  Sept.  28,  Hist.  M88,  Com.  Rep.  v. 

179- 

^  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  28,  Clarendon  M88.  2,604.   Berkeley,  too, 

witnesses  strongly  as  to  the  vigour  with  which  Cromwell  and  his  friends 

took  up  the  King's  cause.    After  saying  that  Charleses  answer  to  the 

Propositions  (see  p.  195)  had  been  shown  to  *  our  friends  in  the  army ' 

before  it  was  sent  to  Westminster,  he  adds  that  they,  'seeming 

infinitely  satisfied '  with  it,  *  promised  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 

to  procure  a  personal  treaty,  and,  to  my  understanding,  performed  it ; 

for  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with  Vane  and  all  their  friends,  seconded 

with  great  resolution  this  desire  of  his  Majesty.'    Berkeley's  Memoirs^ 

43. 

'  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  28,  Clar.  8t.  P.  ii.  App.  xxxix.    Cromwell 

was  afterwards  accused  of  saying  that  his  own  opinion  was  the  sense 

of  the  army,  which  he  disavowed.    See  Clarke  PapjerSf  i.  229-232. 
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by  eighty-four  votes  to  thirty-four.^  The  majority 
was  evidently  composed  of  a  composite  body  of 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Such  a  majority 
was  not  likely  to  be  coherent,  and  the  House,  as 
soon  as  it  had  gone  into  committee,  decided  without 
a  division  that  selections  made  from  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary Propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  King  for 
his  acceptance  or  refusal.  The  committee  would 
not  hear  of  Cromwell's  idea  of  a  personal  treaty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  were  brought  to  light,  it 
would  show  that  the  combination  between  the  Pres- 
byterians who  wished  only  for  a  settlement  on  their 
own  terms,  and  the  Eepublicans  who  wished  to  have 
a  settlement  without  the  King,  was  so  strong  that 
Cromwell  thought  it  imprudent  to  take  a  division. 
Before  the  end  of  the  sitting  it  was  agreed  that  the 
proposition  on  the  militia  should  be  the  first  selected. 
On  the  23rd  the  discussion  continued  in  the 
absence  of  Cromwell,  who  had  duties  to  attend  to  at 
head-quarters.  Instead  of  confining  its  selection  to 
merely  political  demands  as  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Army  Council  a  week  before,^  the  House  fixed 
on  the  propositions  relating  to  the  abolition  of  epi- 
scopacy and  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debts  of  the  army — everything,  in  short,  which 
would  be  most  obnoxious  to  Charles,  and  then  de- 
cided that  application  should  be  *  once  again  made 
to  the  King,'  implying  that  if  he  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  thus  offered,  his  refusal  was  to  be  final, 
and  that  no  attempt  to  negotiate  further  would  be 
made.  Marten,  who  thought  one  application  too 
much,   succeeded    in   obtaining   twenty-three  votes 

*  C.J.  V.  312 ;  Newsletter,  ^^^,  Boman  Transcripts,  B,0. 

•  See  p.  199, 
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against  seventy.     It  is  evident  that  the  Presbyterians    ^^v^' 
voted  in  the  majority,  who,  it  must  be  supposed,  were      j^-   ^' 
suflBciently  infatuated  to  imagine  that,  if  only  they 
were  firm  enough,  they  would  succeed  in  bringing 
Charles  on  his  knees. ^ 

When,  therefore,  Cromwell  returned  to  Westmin-  Cromweii 

'  '  ^  ^  not  Bup- 

ster,^  too  late  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  he  found  vorted  by 

'  ,      -^  '  Charles. 

that  all  his  efforts  in  the  King's  behalf  had  been 
thrown  away.  Nor  was  Charles  at  all  ready  to  give 
him  that  oountenaaoe  without  which  all  that  he 
could  do  would  be  done  in  vain.  Charles,  indeed, 
had  excellent  information  on  all  that  was  passing, 
Lady  Fairfax  herself  betraying  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  Army  Council  which  she  doubtless  learnt  from 
her  complaisant  husband.^  What  he  learnt,  how- 
ever, encouraged  him  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  divisions  amongst  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  offers  of  compromise,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  be  borne  back  to  power  on  the 
crest  of  the  popular  wave.  Before  the  end  of 
September  a  Eoyalist  who  had  excellent  means  of 
acquiring  information  wrote  that  the  negotiation 
between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  was 
still  kept  up.  "But  it  comes  to  no  issue  nor  any 
likelyhood  of  one.     The  King  is  very  resolute."  * 

Baffled  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  unsup-  Attacks  on 

.   .  CroznwdU. 

ported  by  Charles,  Cromwell's  mediatory  position 
was  rapidly  becoming  untenable.  The  split  in  the 
Independent  party  which  wrecked  his  scheme  in 
Parliament  was  not  confined  to  the  House  of  Com- 

*  C,J.  V.  314.  *  Clarice  Papers^  i.  231,  232. 

^  <*  La  moglie  di  Farfax  Generale  appassionata  per  il  K^  avvisa  di 
quanto  si  passa  nel  Connglio  secreto."  Newsletter,  ^x^t  Boman 
Transcripts,  B.O, 

*  Ford  to  Hopton,  Sept.  30,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,605.  ^^i^d  was 
Ireton*8  brother-in-law. 
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mons.  In  the  array  itself  Cromwell  was  denounced 
as  a  mere  time-server,  bent  upon  currying  favour 
with  Charles  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  private  in- 
terests. Even  the  faithful  Hugh  Peters  attacked 
him  and  the  officers  who  supported  him  as  too  great 
courtiers.^  Cromwell  could  but  plead  his  good  in- 
tentions. "Though  it  may  be  for  the  present,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  day  after  his  Parliamentary  defeat, 
"  a  cloud  may  lie  over  our  actions  to  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  them,  yet  we 
doubt  not  but  God  will  clear  our  integrity  and 
innocency  from  any  other  ends  we  aim  at  but  His 
glory  and  the  public  good."  ^ 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  not  easily  rebuffed,  and 
the  EoyaUst  negotiators,  far  more  eager  for  an  ar- 
rangement than  their  master,  were  already  report- 
ing that  Ireton  had  given  them  assurances  that  the 
Parliamentary  vote  would  not  be  accepted  at  head- 
quarters as  decisive  against  the  continuance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  army  to  aciiieve  a  more  reasonable 
settlement.^  On  the  24th,  obviously  as  an  appeal  to 
popular  opinion.  The  Beads  of  the  Proposals  were 
republished,  together  with  certain  explanations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Army  on  the 
1 6th.  On  the  25th  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
majority  was  still  Independent  except  when  an  agree- 
ment with  the  King  was  proposed,  impeached  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  John  Gayer,  and  five  aldermen  as  having 
been  concerned  in  raising  forces  in  the  City  against 
the  army."*  On  the  27th  the  House  ordered  the  pre- 
paration of  an  Ordinance  excluding  delinquents  from 

'  Upt4>n  to  Edwards,  Sept.  15,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,605. 

'  Cromwell  to  Michael  Jones,  Sept.  24,  CarlyU  Letter^  xlvi. 

'  Newsletter,  ^^'^^  Eomcm  Transcripts,  E,0. 

*   CJ.Y,  315. 
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all  nrunicipal   offices,  or   from   voting  at  municipal     ^^^' 

elections.^     On  the  28th  Alderman  Warner,  a  deter-  — t'—^ 

1047 

mined  Independent,   was   chosen  Lord  Mayor,   the  sept.28. 

approaches  to  the  Guildhall  being  guarded  at  the  time  j^n^nt 

of  his  election  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers.^     The  ^^^^^ 
great   City  of  London  was   thus   cowed   into  sub-     oct.  6. 

mission.     On   October   6  the   Ordinance  regulating  ^^dinanc« 

municipal  elections  was  finally  issued  with  the  ap-  ^^cipai 

*^  •^  '  ^      elections. 

proval  of  both  Houses.^ 

The  fleet  was  almost  as  Presbyterian  as  the  City,     oct.  8. 
and,  to  secure  a  hold  on  it,  the  Houses  voted  on  the  commons 
8  th  that  Eainsborough,  who  had  been  a  sailor  before  SahTs- 
he  was  a  soldier,  should  command  it  as  Vice-Admiral  yu^^^ 
in  the  place  of  the  Presbyterian  Batten.'*    It  is  by  no  ^^"^^^ 
means  unlikely  that  those  who  concurred  in  the  vote 
were  partly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  separate  from 
the  army  one  whom  they  were  beginning  to  regard 
as  a  ringleader  of  sedition.     The  party  amongst  the 
soldiers  whom  Cromwell  had  indicated  as  wishing 
*  to  have  no  other  power  to  rule  but  the  sword '  *  was 
rapidly  gaining  strength,  and   that  party  regarded 
Eainsborough  as  its   principal  spokesman   amongst 
the  oflBcers.     There  was,  it  was  said,  a  spirit  of  parity     oct.  5. 
walking  in   the   army.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  paJFty^in** 
asking  that  no  Duke,  Marquis,  or  Earl  should  have  ^^®  "™^' 
more  than  2,000?.  a  year,  and  that  the  income  of 
other  classes   should  be   proportionately  restricted. 
Those  in  both  Houses  who  had  property  began  to 
show  an  unwonted  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
King.* 

This  feeling  in  favour  of  an  accommodation  could 

^  C.J,  V.  317. 

*  Newsletter,  Oct.  ^,  Boman  Transcripts,  B.O. 

^  LJ,  ix.  470.  *  Ih,  ix.  476 ;  C.J,  v.  328. 

*  See  p.  201. 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  5,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,611. 
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^5v^*     not  but  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  members  of 


1647      ^^®  Army  Council  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with 

Oct.  6.     the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons.   On  October  6 

^ewrmy    ^j^^y  resolvcd  that  a  fresh  attempt  should  be  made 

uTOnl       ^^  negotiate  with  Charles  on  conditions  more  satis- 

fredinego-  factorv  to   him   than   those   which  ParUament  was 

tiation  ^    J 

vduithe     forcing  upon  him.^     In  order  that  these  conditions 

An  Army    might  bc  fully  Weighed,  the  Army  Council  was  sum- 

wmmoiied.  nioucd  to  meet  on  the  14th,  with  a  view  to  a  full 

discussion.     In  the  meanwhile,  attempts  were  made 

to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  with  Berkeley 

and  Ashburnham,  who  were  acting  on   the   King's 

Good         behalf.     Berkeley   and  Ashburnham  were   in    the 

prospect  of  ... 

a  settle-  highest  Spirits,  not  hesitating  to  express  their  belief 
that  everything  would  be  settled  in  a  week.  The 
army  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  allowed 
the  friends  from  whom  Charles  had  long  been 
severed   to   gather  round  him  at  Hampton  Court, 

ARoyaHst  and,  ou  the  7  th,  the  King  held  a  council,  attended  by 

^"^  *  Eichmond,  Hertford,  Ormond,  Dorset,  Southampton, 
and  Seymour.  No  doubt  the  newly-suggested  com- 
promise formed  the  main  subject  of  discussion.^ 

The  King  Charlcs,  unfortunately,  was  not  prepared  to  meet 

IS  not  con-  '  •'  '  ... 

ciiiatory.  the  army  leaders  half-way.  "  The  secret  disposition," 
wrote  one  of  his  partisans, "  is  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  agreement  between  the  King  and  the  army ;  all  this 
negotiation  having  produced  no  other  effect  but  to 
incline  some  of  the  chief  officers  not  to  consent  to  his 

'  "  Dopo  tre  giorni  in  qui  la  risolutione  e  stata  presi  per  i  Capi  di 
ritomare  in  trattato  con  il  R6,  e  di  proporgli  conditioni  honorabili  e 
piu  adequate.  A  questo  fine  per  risolvere  tutte  divisioni  e  controversie 
che  sono  fra  di  loro  .  .  .  hanno  assegnato  un  luogo  e  determinate  un 
giorno,  che  sarA  li  24,"  i.e.  i|,  "del  corrente,  per  convenire  tutti 
insieme  e  stabilire  concordemente  e  di  cominun  consenso  come  deono 
portarsi  verso  il  R^."     Newsletter,  Oct*  ^,  Boman  Transcripts^  B.O, 

'^  lb.;  A  Perfect  Diurnal j  E.  ^18,  43. 
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destruction,  which  I  believe  they  will  not,  unless  they  ^5v^' 
be  overswayed ;  but  cannot  observe  that  they  are  so  "^77^ 
truly  the  King's  as  that  they  wiU  pass  the  Eubicon 
for  him,  which  if  they  would  do,  considering  the  in- 
clination of  the  common  soldiers,  and  generally  of 
the  people,  they  might  do  what  they  would ;  but  they 
are  cold,  and  there  is  another  faction  of  desperate 
fellows  as  hot  as  fire."  ^ 

Cromwell,  in  short,  was  expected  to  aid  in  a  ^^  ™°J^ 
purely  Koyalist  reaction.  Marten  and  his  friends  Cromweii. 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  had  already 
bargained  for  his  reward.  He  had,  it  was  said, 
obtained  from  the  King  the  promise  of  the  Earldom 
of  Essex  and  the  garter.  K  this  were  true,  said  Marten, 
and  he  at  least  had  no  doubt  about  its  accuracy,  he 
himself  would  be  another  Felton.^  So  excited  were 
the  Eepublicans  against  Cromwell,  that  he  had  from 
time  to  time  to  change  his  quarters  through  fear  of 
assasination.^ 

The  feeling  amongst  the  soldiery  that  led  to  this     Oct.  n. 
exasperation  against  Cromwell,  led  also  to  exaspera-  loyalist 
tion  against  the  King.    Cries  were  raised  in  the  army  dismibsed. 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  Eoyalist  noblemen  who  had 
been  admitted  to  Charles's  presence.'*    Charles  on  his 
part  was  willing,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  part  with 
his  new  counsellors.     He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  army  leaders  had  allowed  them  to  come  to  him 

'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  7,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,616. 

'  Wildman's  Truths  Triumph^  p.  7,  E.  520,  2"^,  Marten  is  plainly 
indicated,  though  his  name  is  not  given.  The  story  may  be  approxi- 
mately dated  by  connecting  it  with  Berkeley's  statement  that  Cromwell 
believed  him  to  have  told  Lady  Carlisle  that  Cromwell  was  to  be  Earl 
of  Essex.  Berkeley  declared,  however,  the  supposition  to  have  been 
without  foundation.  This  was  after  the  establishment  of  head-quarters 
at  Putney.   That  the  earldom  was  offered  to  Cromwell  is  likely  enough. 

'  Berkeley's  Memoirs ^  44. 

*  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  518,  43. 
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Court. 


merely  because  they  were  frightened  at  the  strength 
of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  and  that  by  sending 
the  noblemen  away,  he  would  give  practical  evidence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  any  terms  from  Cromwell  and 
Ireton.  On  the  1 1  th,  accordingly,  the  noblemen  re- 
turned to  London  with  Charles's  full  consent,  if  not 
by  his  express  orders.^ 

The  fact  was  that  the  approach  of  the  two  new 
Scottish  commissioners,  Loudoun  and  Lanark,  who 
joined  Lauderdale  in  London  on  the  nth,  had  in- 
spired the  King  with  fresh  hopes,  and  the  army  leaders 
with  fresh  fears.  The  belief  gained  ground  that  they 
brought  with  them  the  menace  of  a  Scottish  invasion, 
and  it  was  evident  that,  if  the  army  were  to  march 
northwards  to  oppose  that  invasion,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improvident  to  leave  Charles  in  his 
present  temper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  which 
was  filled  with  his  partisans.  It  had  therefore  been 
proposed  by  some  of  the  oflScers,  possibly  by  Crom- 
well himself,  that  if  the  army  marched  to  the  borders, 
the  King  should  be  compelled  to  accompany  it.  To 
this  Charles,  who  was  soon  made  aware  of  all  that 
passed  amongst  the  officers,  opposed  a  most  strenuous 


^  "  n  R6  .  .  .  fa  avvisato  che  il  tutto  non  era  che  una  apparenza 
per  quietare  il  popolo,  e  ingannare  S.M.,  visto  che  nel  medesimo  tempo, 
per  ordine  dell'  Armata,  il  Parlamento  faceva  d'  altre  propositioni 
ripugnanti  all'  ottorit^  Begia,  e  medesimamente  alia  sua  liberty ;  ODde 
doi  giorni  appresso,  il  B^  di  suo  moto  proprio  licenti6  questi  Signori 
per  disingannare  il  popolo,  e  fece  sapere  nel  medesimo  tempo  e  al 
Parlamento  e  ai  Capi  dell'  Armata  che,  se  havessino  intrapreso  d'  allon- 
tanare  la  sua  Persona  da  Londra  e  di  trasportarla  altrove,  come  molto 
bene  sapeva  essere  11  loro  dissegno,  pensassino  per  questo  mezzo 
d'  allontanarlo  anche  dal  cuore,  e  dall'  afifettione  del  popolo,  che  non  lo 
farebbono  che  con  violenza  e  forza  contro  la  sua  persona,  cosa  bastante 
per  cagionare  una  commutione  universale  per  tutto  il  regno."  News- 
letter, Oct.  }J,  Boman  Transcripts^  B,0, 
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resistance,  declaring  that  nothing  but  force  would     ^^^^ 
induce  him  to  leave  his  present  quarters.  — 7 — ' 

Obviously  the  attempt  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  Failure 
come  to  terms  with  Charles  had  broken  down ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  each  party  to  the  ne- 
<Totiations  threw  the  blame  on  the  other.  Charles 
held  that  the  army  had  only  offered  him  terms  in 
order  to  sow  division  between  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects. The  officers  held  that  Charles  only  talked  of 
conciliating  them  in  order  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  general  attack  upon  them  w^hich  he  was 
preparing.^  When  the  Army  Council  met,  as  had 
been  announced,  on  the  14th,  nothing  was  said  about  „Oct.  1^ 

.  .  .  .  Meeting 

any  negotiation  with  the  King.  The  discussion,  on  of  the 
the  other  hand,  turned  on  the  necessity  of  forcing  counciL 
Charles  to  accompany  the  army  if  it  was  called  on 
to  resist  a  Scottish  invasion.^  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, no  decision  was  arrived  at,  as  no  measures  could 
be  taken  till  the  intentions  of  the  Scots  had  been 
more  clearly  manifested. 

'  Newsletter,  Oct.  }|,  B,0,  Transcripts, 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  14,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,624. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE   AGREEMENT  OP  THE   PEOPLE. 

CHAP.     At  the  time  when  the  last  overtures  of  the  army 
' — 7- — '  were  rejected  by  Charles,  there  were  rumours  that  a 
Rumoured  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  Cromwell 
b^wee'Jr    ^^d  Ireton,  a  difference  which  was  said  to  be  caused 
by  Ireton's  dissatisfaction  with  Cromwell's  desertion 
of  the  King's  interests.^     Though  no  more  than  this 
is  known,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  Crom- 
well, though  not  as  yet  prepared  for  a  breach  with 
the  King,  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  terms,  to  put  stronger  pressure 
Cromwell    qu  him  than  could  be  put  by  the  army  alone.    At  all 

seeks  a  ,,  ., 

compro-      events,  it   is  at   this   time   that  Cromwell  is  found 

thePres-     aiming   at   a   compromise   with   the    Parliamentary 

Presbyterians,  a  compromise  which  was  embodied  m 

a  scheme  accepted  by  the  Lords  on  October  13,  and 

brought  on  for  discussion  in  the  Commons  on   the 

same  day.  ; 

T^^^r^KiVd  '        According  to  this  scheme,  Presbyterian  govern- 

scheme  for  mcnt  was  to  bc  cstabUshed  in  the  Church  for  three 

&  settle- 

m^nt  of      years — the  very  period  for  which  the  King's  assent 
was  secured ;  ^  whilst,  with  certain  exceptions,  those 

^  "  There  hath  been  of  late  some  difference  between  Cromwell  and 
Commissary  Ireton ;  and  I  am  induced  to  think  it  to  be  the  falling  off 
of  Cromwell  from  the  King,  because  that  Ireton « like  an  honest  man, 
stands  to  make  good  what  he  hath  promised,  and  lately,  in  discontent, 
offered  to  quit  his  command  in  the  army."  Letter  of  Intelligence, 
Oct.  II,  Clarendon  MS8.  2,622. 

'  See  pp.  69,  70. 
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who  were  desirous  of  worshipping  in  any  other  way  ^lv^' 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  provided  that  they  did  "^TT^ 
nothing  in  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  exceptions  were  those  who  professed '  the  Popish 
religion,'  and  those  who  departed  from  the  Christian 
rehgion  as  set  forth  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  held 
such  doctrines  as  would  render  them  liable,  accord- 
ing  to  the  recent  Ordinance,  to  suspension  from  com- 
munion. Further,  no  one  was  to  be  freed  from  the 
penalty  attached  to  those  who  did  not  attend  divine 
service  on  the  Lord's  day  unless  he  could  show  either 
a  reasonable  cause  of  absence, '  or  that  he  was  present 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God  preached  or  expounded  unto 
him  elsewhere.'  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  day  on  which  A^^f[ 
the   Lords'   proposal  was    to  be    discussed  in    the  ^^^^ 
House  of  Commons,  Westminster  Hall  was  filled  by 
a  motley  crowd  of  Eoman  Catholics,  of  seekers  who 
professed  that  they  were  still  in  search  of  a  religion, 
and  of  rationalists  who   declared  themselves  ready 
to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason  only.^    To  these  PreBby. 
Cromwell  had  no  help  to  ffive.     Aiming  at  objects  to  be 

L  O  rj  1/  ,..     J   4*11 

within  the  scope  of  practical  achievement,  he  con-  the  end  of 
tented  himself  with  supporting  the  scheme  already  aeLkm! 
adopted  by  the  Lords.  Though  he  acted  as  teller 
in  a  division  in  favour  of  the  three  years'  limit  for 
the  Presbyterian  estabhshment,  he  was  beaten  by  38 
to  35 ;  and  was  again  beaten  by  41  to  33  on  an 
amended  proposal  to  fix  the  limit  to  seven  years. 
The  House  then  adopted  without  a  division  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Presbyterian  discipline  should  remain 

*  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  410,  25  ;  L.J.  ix.  482. 
'  Newsletter,  2o^^»  Roman  Tranacrijfts,  B.O. 
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^^^-     in  force  till  after  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
'^j^'  "'  whenever  that  might  be.^ 

Question  The  remaining  clauses  relating  to  toleration  and 

t/onforoie  ^^s    Umits  Were    then    run    through    without    any 
Catholics,    further  division.     Selden,^  indeed,  pleaded  hard  for 
M^n*^^  the  Catholics  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
^m/^'     supported  by  Marten,  who  boldly  asked  why  Pres- 
byterians  were   to  be   toleratea   if  Catholics  were 
excluded.   The  common-place  answers  were  promptly 
forthcoming.     Selden  was   told   that   the   Catholics 
were  idolaters,  and  Marten  was  answered  with  the 
argument  that  the  Catholics  unlike  the  Presbyterians 
had  a  foreign  prince  at  their  head. 
Oct.  14.  On  the  following  day  Selden  and  Marten  replied 

at  length.  Selden  drew  the  well-known  distinction 
between  idolatry  and  prayers  for  the  intercession 
of  the  saints;  whilst  Marten,  with  his  accustomed 
license  of  speech,  carried  the  attack  into  the  quarters 
of  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  better,  he  said,  to  have 
one  tyrant  abroad  than  a  tyrant  in  every  parish, 
and  even  added  ^  that  the  Protestant  clergy  detested 
the  Catholic  priests  simply  on  account  of  their 
superior  chastity.*  Marten's  words  were  not  likely  to 
carry  much  weight  on  a  question  of  moral  puritj^ 
and  the  House  without  a  division  persisted  in  refusing 
A  pro-  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  The  victims  of  thei 
Cftthoiic  Eecusancy  laws  had  indeed  prepared  a  petition,  in 
pe  1  ion.  ^hich  they  renounced  the  opinion  that  it  was  lawful 
to  murder  or  resist  excommunicated  kings.^  It  was 
all  to  no  purpose.     Even  those  Independents  who 

»  CJ.  V.  332. 

'  "  Seldenus  Independente,  e  tutto  interamente  Ecclesiastico  sine 

eccleaiA.**     Newsletter,  ^^-^,  Boman  Transcripts^  R.O, 

*  "  Non  e  semetipso,  sed  a  Spiritu  Sancto."     lb, 

*  Ih. 

«  Salvetti's  Newsletter,  2^*-.^,  Add,  MSS.  27,  962,  L,  fol.  457. 
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had  hitherto  supported  their  claims  could  do  nothing     ^^v^' 
for  them,  and  their  petition  was  not  even  presented  ^^^y^ 
to  the  House. ^     It  was  one  thing  to  grant  Catholics 
toleration  in  accord  with  a  restored  King.     It  was 
another  thing  to  wring  its  concession  from  a  hostile 
public  opinion. 

Even  on  a  point  on  which  public  opinion  was  far  Toleration 
less  decided  Cromwell  was  unable  to  reduce  his  new  denied 
Presbyterian  allies  to  reason.     The  House  having  wh?S^ 
refused  'to  decrease  the  exceptions  from  toleration,  b^^*^®' 
proceeded  to  include  amongst  them  all  who  used 
the  Book    of   Common  Prayer.^      Thus   amended, 
the  Parhamentary  Propositions  became  a  direct  defi- 
ance flung  in  Charles's  face.     As  Cromwell  did  not 
even  take  a  division  on  this  proposal,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  he  saw  opposition  to  be  hope- 
less.    On  the  1 6th  he  acted  with  Marten  as  a  teller    Oct.  i6. 
in  favour  of  a  proposal  for  immediately  taking  into  and 
consideration  '  the  manner  of  the  address  to  be  made  urge  hlste. 
to  the  King.'  *    They  were  beaten  by  a  conjunction 
of  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  Cromwell  desired  to  hasten  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  impracticable  scheme  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  the  King's  inevitable  rejection,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  reasonable  settlement 
if  such  a  settlement  was  to  be  had.   Marten,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  eager  for  haste  because  he  desired 
no  settlement  in  which  the  King  should  take  a  part. 

Every  day  that  passed  in  uncertainty  was  increas-  orowinT 
ing  the  difficulties  of  Cromwell's  position.     In   the  in  the 

afmv* 

army  the  anti-monarchical  party  was  gathering 
strength.  King  and  Parliament,  it  seemed,  had  tried 
their  hands  at  bringing  about  a  settlement,  and  had 

^  Newsletter,  ^-^i  Botna/n  Transcripts^  B,0, 
'  C.J.  V.  333.  *  76.  V.  335. 
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tried  their  hands  in  vain.  Nor  had  Cromwell's  effort  ^^ 
to  mediate  failed  less  signally.  The  obvious  inference  ' 
was  that  King  and  Parliament  were  seeking  nothing 
but  their  own  ends,  and  that  Cromwell  was  a  base 
intriguer,  as  self-seeking  as  the  rest.  It  was  even 
reported  that  the  Kepublicans  in  the  army  and  in 
ParUament  were  preparing  to  impeach  him.* 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  in  the  army  with  the  policy 
of  their  commanders  was  especially  strong  in  five 
regiments.  These  regiments,  after  cashiering  their 
Agitators,  elected  new  ones,  who  set  themselves,  under 
the  influence  of  Lilburne  and  his  disciples,  to  prepare 
a  manifesto  bearing  the  title  of  The  Case  of  the  Army 
truly  stated.  This  manifesto  was  completed  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  and  on  the  i8th  was  formally  laid  before 
Fairfax.^ 

In  this  manifesto  the  new  Agitators,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  five  regiments,  complained  that 
no  serious  step  had  been  taken  to  redress  those 
grievances  of  which  complaint  had  been  made  in 
the  Declarations  set  forth  by  the  army  in  June. 
The  remedies  which  they  now  proposed  included  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  less  than  a  year,  and  an 
immediate  purging  of  the  existing  House  by  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  had  continued  to  sit  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speakers,  the  purged  House  being 
expected  to  give  public  approval  to  the  action  of 
the  army  in  marching  upon  Westminster  in  August. 
As  for  the  future,  the  views  put  forward  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  There  was  to  be  a  'law  para- 
mount,' unalterable  by  future  Parliaments,  establish- 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  18,  Clarenclon  MS 8,  2,627. 

'  The  Case  of  the  Army,  E.  411,  9.  It  was  said  that  the  new 
Agitators  only  represented  a  minority  even  in  the  five  regiments,  and 
one  sanguine  opponent  reckoned  the  whole  number  of  their  supporters 
as  400.    Papers  from  the  Army,  E.  41 1,  19. 
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ing  biennial  Parliaments,  which  were  to  be  elected  by  ^f^^* 
manhood  suffrage,  except  that  delinquents  were  to  be  j^'  " 
deprived  of  their  electoral  rights.  These  Parliaments 
were  to  have  the  supreme  right  of  legislation  and  of 
calling  public  officials  to  account,  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  House  of  Lords  being  thus  by  implication 
abrogated.  This  startling  innovation  was  justified  on 
the  ground  that  *  all  power  is  originally  and  essen- 
tially in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  this  nation, 
and'  that  Hheir  free  choice  or  consent  by  their 
representators  is  the  only  original  foundation  of  all 
just  government.' 

The  modern  reader  of  this  document  feels  himself  Modem 

.  appearanoe 

in   the  midst  of  ideas  with  which  he   is   perfectly  of  these 

,  ,  proposals* 

familiar.  The  '  paramount  law  '  reminds  him  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attribution 
of  all  power  to  '  the  whole  body  of  the  people '  re- 
minds him  of  Eousseau's  Social  Contract.  Yet, 
modern  as  was  the  character  of  these  proposals,  they 
had  their  roots  in  the  past.  Eoman  jurists  had 
derived  Imperial  despotism  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  this  explanation  had  been  used  by 
Hooker  to  defend  the  control  exercised  by  Elizabeth 
over  the  Church.  Though  the  idea  of  a  *  para- 
mount law,'  familiar  to  us  from  the  history  of  our 
own  commonwealth  and  of  the  American  Eepublic, 
was  indeed  for  the  first  time  enunciated  in  set  terms, 
yet  there  had  been  a  preparation  for  its  reception 
in  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  those  fundamental 
and  unchangeable  laws  to  which  both  King  and 
Parliament  had,  of  late,  been  in  the  habit  of  appealing. 
The  immediate  origin  of  this  remarkable  manifesto, 
however,  is  to  be  traced  not  to  the  study  of  the  past, 
but  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  When  King,  Parlia- 
'ment,  and  Army  Council  had  all  failed  separately  and 
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^Lv^'  conjointly  to  give  to  the  nation  the  peace  and  order 
"^j^'  "'  for  which  it  longed,  it  was  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  found  some  who  imagined  that  their  ends 
could  be  secured  by  sweeping  away  the  fabric  raised 
without  design  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  by 
substituting  for  it  a  new  one  of  their  own  building 
based  on  abstract  principles. 
crr.mweii  To  thc  doctriues  of  these  men — now  beginning 

Levellers,    to  bc  kuowu  as  Levellcrs  ^ — no  one  could  be  more 
hostile  than  Cromwell.     Yet  it  was  hard  to  say  how 
he  could  hold  his  ground  against  them.     The  House 
of  Commons  and  the  King  were  alike  impracticable. 
Oct.  16.    On  the  1 6th  Charles  told  Bellievre,  who  had  come  to 
3^11  ^t"^    take  leave  of  him  on  his  return  to  France,  that  he 
aTJra-^       now  counted  on  divisions  in  the  army  which  would 
promise,      compcl  ouc  or  Other  party  to  place  itself  on  his  side.^ 
Prudent  Boyalists  might  deplore  the  King's  resolution 
to  accept  no  compromise,  but  they  were  powerless  to 
Oct.  18.     change  il    There  are,  wrote  one  of  them  on  the  18th, 
fore-*" '"      '  many  moderate  men,  even  amongst  the  Independents, 
*"^*'      who  desire  monarchy,  and  are  not  ill-affected  to  the 
King's  person ;  but  do  fear  the  King's  design  is,  if  he 
prevail,  to  root  out  the  Puritan  party,  under  which 
name  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent   are 
Oct.  20.    involved.'     "  His   Majesty,"  wrote  the   same   corre- 
spondent two   days  later,  "  holds  firm  to  his   first 
principles,  not  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
posterity,  of  the  Church,  nor  of  his  friends  ;  in  every 
one  of  which  points,  the  generality  of  the  Houses  do 
desire  to  give  him  some  satisfaction ;  for  I  believe  all 
men  of  estates  do  fear  a  new  war ;  and  no  less  lest 

The  name  first  appears  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  i  {Clarendon  MS 8, 
2,638),  but  it  must  obviously  have  been  in  existence  before.    Like 
most  other  party  names,  it  began  as  a  nickname. 
'  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Oct.  }|,  B,0,  Transcripts. 
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the  popular  party  in  the  Houses  and  the  army  should    ^^v^' 
prevaU/'i  — ^^- 

Amongst  those  who  desired  to  give  satisfaction  to  cromweU's 
the  King,  Cromwell  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned.  S^^oT 
On  the  20th  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^^"^^y- 
and  took  occasion,  by  a  motion  for  limiting  to  seven 
the  number  of  Eoyalists  excluded  from  pardon,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  monarchy.     For  three  hours  he 
held   the   attention  of  the  House,  urging  it  to  re- 
establish the   throne  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
giving  at  the  same  time  the   strongest  assurances 
that  neither  himself  nor  Fairfax,  nor  any  of  the  chief 
officers,  had  any  hand  in  the  proposals  of  the  five 
regiments,   and    asserting   positively  that  his    aim 
during  the  whole  war  had  been  to  strengthen  and 
not  to  destroy  monarchy.^ 

If  more  of  this  remarkable  speech  had  been  pre-  Two  con- 
served, it  would  probably  be  seen  how  far  Cromwell's  ^  mon" 
conception  of  monarchy  differed  from  that  of  Charles.  '^^  ^' 
Little  as  Cromwell  cared  for  the  details  of  constitu- 
tional forms,  he  was  not  the  man  to  assent  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  throne  without  some  permanent 
constitutional  checks  which  should  render  the  recur- 
rence of  past  abuses  impossible.   Yet  it  was  precisely 
to  this  that  Charles  refused  to  agree :  and  when  he 
declared  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  his  friends, 

*  Letters  of  Intelligence,  Oct.  18,  20,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,627. 

'  "  Fa  tre  giomi,  che  a  qnesto  effetto  Cramver  ...  si  usurpd  una 
ndienza  di  tre  hore,  nella  quale  si  Bforz6  con  tanta  d*  eloqnenza  coipe 
d'  ipochrisia  e  di  dissimulatione  ...  a  persuadere  al  resto  del  corpo 
parlamentario,  che  lui  e  il  General  Farfax,  e  tutti  li  Capi  dell'  Armata 
non  havevano  in  nessuna  maniera  parte  nelli  dissegni  di  qnali  reggi- 
menti  che  si  erano  divisi,  ma  che  il  lor  fine  e  la  loro  voluntA  dal 
principio  della  guerra  non  era  stata  altra  che  di  servire  al  B^,  e  di 
Btabilire  la  monarchia  nel  suo  potere.  Parl6  egli  in  tutto  il  tempo 
della  sua  arringa  molto  avantaggiosamente  per  il  B^,  concludendo 
che  bisognava  restabilirlo  pi{i  presto  che  si  poteva."  Newsletter, 
2~j,  Boman  Transcriptay  B.O, 
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^^^-  his  Church,  and  his  posterity,  he  meant  precisely  what 
-j^'  -^  the  Levellers  meant  by  their  '  paramount  law,'  that 
there  was  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  order  which 
no  stress  of  difficulty,  no  manifestation  of  the  national 
will,  was  of  any  avail  to  change  or  to  overthrow. 
Cromwell,  who  knew  nothing  of  such  abstract  rights, 
was  forsooth  to  be  counted  as  a  self-seeking  hypocrite 
because  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposals  of 
all  parties  alike,  whilst  refusing  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  any  one  of  them. 
A^wi^y  ^  Cromwell  had  stood  forth  as  a  reconciler  be- 

p^ne"^^"*  tween  King  and  Parliament,  he  stood   forth   as   a 
Church.      reconciler  between  the  parties  into  which  the  army 
was  divided.     On  the  28  th  a  meeting  of  the  Army 
Council  was  held  in  Putney  Church  to  which  Wildman 
and  other  prominent  Levellers  ^  were  admitted,  as  well 
V  as  the  Agitators  recently  elected  by  the  five  regiments. 

At  this  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  find  some 
terms  of  agreement  between  the  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  The  Case  of  the  Army^  Cromwell  took  the 
chair,  Fairfax  being  absent  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
w'oUhe  Sexby  was  the  first  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  new 
situation.  Agitators.*  "We  sought,"  he  said,  "to  satisfy  all 
men,  and  it  was  well;  but  in  going  to  do  it,  we 
have  dissatisfied  all  men.  We  have  laboured  to 
please  the  King ;  and  I  think,  except  we  go  about 
to  cut  all  our  throats  we  shall  not  please  him ;  and 
we  have  gone  to  support  a  House  which  will  prove 
rotten  studs :  ^  I  mean  the  ParUament,  which  con- 
sists of  a  company  of  rotten  members."  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  he  added,  had  attempted  to  settle  the 

*  A  Perfect  Diurnal^  E.  520,  i. 

'  The  whole  of  the  debate  of  the  28th  is  from  the  ClarTce  Papers, 
i.  -226-279. 

'  ue.  rotten  wooden  uprights  supporting  a  lath  and  plaster  wall. 
See  Clarke  Papersyi.  228,  note  a. 
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kingdom  on   the  foundations  of  the  King  and  the     ^^^' 
Parliament;   but  he  hoped  that  they  would  do  no  ^^^TT^ 
more  in  tliat  direction,   and   that  henceforth   they 
would  rely  upon  the  army. 

Sexby's  last  words  drew  forth  from  Cromwell  and  cromweii 

—  *  ,  and  Ireton 

Ireton  an  explanation  of  their  conduct.  "  I  shall  on  their 
declare  it  again,"  said  Ireton,  "  that  I  do  not  seek, 
and  would  not  seek  the  destruction  either  of  Parlia- 
ment or  King ;  neither  will  I  .  .  .  concur  with  them 
who  will  not  attempt  all  the  ways  that  are  possible 
to  preserve  both,  and  to  make  good  use,  and  the 
best  use  that  can  be  of  both  for  the  kingdom." 

After  this  personal  explanation  the  meeting  pro-  cromwen 
ceeded  to  consider  The  Agreement  of  the  People^  which  Tgretmumii 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  new  Agitators  in  order  If^u. 
that  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  The  Case  of  the 
Army^  might  receive  the  definite  shape  of  a  new 
constitution,  which  would  derive  its  authority  from 
the  direct  acceptance  of  the  people.     Cromwell  at 
once  acknowledged  that  it  contained  many   things  Many 
that  were   plausible.      The   question  was   whether  thiJfgs^^ 
it  was  possible  to  reduce  them  to  practice.     "If,"  **^' 
he  cliaracteristically   said,  "  we   could  leap  put  of 
one  condition   into   another   that  had   so  specious 
things  in  it  as  this  hath,  I  suppose  there  would  not 
be   much   dispute;  though  perhaps  some   of  these 
things  may  be  very  well  disputed;  and,  how  do  we  How  is  it 
know   if,   whilst    we    are    disputing    these    things,  general 
another   company  of    men    shaU   gather    together,  ^0:^ 
and  they  shall  put  out  a  paper  as  plausible  as  this  ? 
I  do  not  know  why  it  may  not  be  done  by  that 
time  you  have  agreed  upon  this,  or  got  hands  to  it, 
if  that  be    the   way ;    and   not   only   another   and 
another,  but  many  of  this  kind ;  and  if  so,  what  do 

*  See  Clarke  Papers,  i.  237,  not©*  i. 
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II  will  lead 
to  con- 
fusion. 


Difficnlties 
in  the  way. 


Can  faith 

remove 

them? 


It  is 

necessary 
to  calcu- 
late conse- 
quences. 


you  think  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  ?  Would 
it  not  be  confusion  ?  Would  it  not  make  England 
like  the  Switzerland  country,  one  canton  against 
another,  and  one  county  against  another?  I  ask 
you  whether  it  be  not  fit  for  every  honest  man 
seriously  to  lay  that  upon  his  heart,  and,  if  so,  what 
would  that  produce  but  an  absolute  desolation  to 
the  nation ;  and  we,  in  the  meantime,  tell  the  nation 
'  It  is  for  your  liberty !  Tis  for  your  privilege ! ' 
Pray  God  it  prove  so,  whatever  course  we  run. 

"  But,  truly,  I  think  we  are  not  only  to  consider 
what  the  consequences  are  .  .  .  but  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  probability  of  the  ways  and  means  to  accom- 
plish [it],^  that  is  to  say  that,  according  to  reason 
and  judgment,  the  spirits  and  temper  of  this  nation 
are  prepared  to  receive  and  go  along  with  it,  and 
[that]  those  great  difficulties  [which]  lie  in  our  way 
[are]  in  a  likelyhood  to  be  either  overcome  or  removed. 
Truly  to  anything  that's  good,  there's  no  doubt  on  it, 
objections  may  be  made  and  framed,  but  let  every 
honest  man  consider  whether  or  no  there  be  not  very 
real  objections  in  point  of  difficulty ;  and  I  know  a 
man  may  answer  all  difficulties  with  faith,  and 
faith  will  answer  all  difficulties  really  where  it  is, 
and  we  are  very  apt  all  of  us  to  call  that  faith  that 
perhaps  may  be  but  carnal  imagination^  and  carnal 


reasonmg.' 


"  Give  me  leave  to  say  this : — there  will  be  very 
great  mountains  in  the  way  of  this.  ...  It  is  not 
enough  to  propose  things  that  are  good  in  the  end  ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  and  men  to  consider 
consequences.  .  .  .  But  suppose  this  model  were  an 


^  The  words  in  brackets  are  inserted  to  eke  out  the  sense. 
^  The  usual  notion    that    Cromwell  was    accustomed  to  make 
unctuous  addressed  to  the  soldiers  will  hardl;  survive  thiA. 
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excellent  model  and  fit  for  England  and  the  kingdom    ^^v^- 
to  receive ;  but  really  I  shall  speak  to  nothing  but  ^  j^'  "" 
that  that,  as  before  the  Lord,  I  am  persuaded  in  my  They  must 
heart  tends  to  uniting  of  us  in  one  to  that  that  God  ^^^ 
will  manifest  in  us  to  be  the  thing  that  he  would  |^f™' 
have  us  prosecute  ;  and  he  that  meets  not  here  with 
that  heart,  and  dares  not  say  he  will  stand  to  that,  I 
think  he  is  a  deceiver." 

Cromwell  ended  with  a  practical  suggestion.  Let  ^^j/®^®^ 
the  Council  of  the  Army  review  those  engagements  gagements. 
to  the  neglect  of  which  attention  had  been  called, 
after  which  it  would  be  possible  to  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  new  Agitators.  When  the  existing 
engagements  of  the  army,  entered  upon  at  New- 
market  and  Triploe  Heath,  were  fully  known,  it 
would  be  open  to  anyone  who  so  wished  *  to  tender 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  public' 

This  indefinite  postponement  of  the  constitutional  wiidman's 
debate  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Levellers.     Wild- 
man,  who  followed,  fixed  on  Cromwell's  proposal  as 
merely  dilatory.     Abandoning  the  ground  taken  by 
the .  new  Agitators,  he  declared  that   no   man  was 
bound  by  engagements  which  he  himself  considered 
unjust.     As  the  debate  threatened  to  take  an  angry  cromweu 
turn,  Cromwell  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  com-  Tc^!** 
mittee  to  take  into   consideration  all   questions   at  ^^  ^' 
issue,  and  more  especially  the  binding  force  of  the 
engagements  of  the  army.     He  hoped,  he  said,  that 
in  this  way  God  would  unite  them  in  one  heart  and  . 
mind.     He  would  rather  resign  his  commission  than 
that  the   kingdom   should  break  in   pieces.     Here 
Colonel  Gofie,  whose  mind  was  steeped  in  religious  Goffe  asks 
enthusiasm,  broke  in  with  the  suggestion  of  a  prayer  jlj-ayer- 
meeting,  at  which  God   might  be  implored  to  give  '^''*'^*"*^- 
them  the  spirit  of  unity.     Cromwell  at  once  assented 
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Cromwell 

protests 

against 

party 

spirit. 


^^^'     on  condition  that   there   should  be  no  delay.     At 

j^'     '  his  instance  it  was  settled  that  the  prayer  meeting 

should  be  held  on  the  following  morning,  and  that 

the  committee  should  meet  in  the  afternoon  of  the 

same  day.^ 

Once  more  Cromwell  urged  all  present  not  to 
^  meet  as  two  contrary  parties,'  but  as  men  desirous 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  one  another.  "I  had  rather," 
he  declared,  "  we  should  devolve  our  strength  to  you 
than  that  the  kingdom,  for  our  division,  should  suffer 
loss ;  for  that's  in  all  our  hearts  to  profess,  above 
anything  that's  worldly,  the  public  good  of  the  people ; 
and  if  that  be  in  our  hearts  truly  and  nakedly,  I  am 
confident  it  is  a  principle  that  will  stand.  Perhaps 
God  may  unite  us  and  carry  us  both  one  way." 

Few  of  those  to  whom  Cromwell  now  addressed 
himself  were  in  a  temper  to  profit  by  his  exhorta- 
tion. Wildman  recommended  haste  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  might  antici- 
pate the  army  by  patching  up  some  arrangement  with 
the  King  to  the  detriment  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people ;  whereupon  he  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  Ireton,  whose  constitutional  opinions  were  more 
definite  than  those  of  his  father-in-law.  Property, 
said  Ireton,  depended  on  contract,  not  on  natural 
right.  Wildman's  assertion  to  the  contrary  contained 
^  venom  and  poison.'  Captain  Audley  attempted  to 
draw  aside  attention  from  this  unseemly  charge  by 
supporting  Wildman'a  contention  that  time  was 
precious.  "If  we  tarfy  long,"  he  said,  "  the  King 
will  come  and  say  who  will  be  hanged  first."  Neither 
Ireton  nor  Wildman  were,  however,  to  be  recalled 


A  dis- 
cussion on 
natural 
rights. 


*  "  Cromwell  when  in  difi&culties,*'  writes  Mr.  Firth  in  his  preface 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  Clarke  Papers^  "  generally  moved  for  a  committee  ; 
Goffe  invariably  proposed  a  nrayer-meeting.** 
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to  such  practical  considerations,  and  a  long  wrangle     ^fvf ' 
followed  between  them,  Cromwell  occasionally  inter-  ""T^T^ 
vening  with  a  plea  for  a  more  conciliatory  temper. 

This  painful  scene  had  at  least  one  satisfactory  cromweu 
result.  It  taught  Cromwell  that  it  was  not  enough  hu  ^* 
to  criticise  the  opinions  of  the  Levellers  without  the  ^^^^^' 
enunciation  of  any  political  faith  of  his  own.  Though 
the  Council  of  the  Army,  he  now  said,  was  not 
'  wedded  and  glued  to  forms  of  government,'  it  ac- 
knowledged '  that  the  foundation  and  the  supremacy  is 
in  the  people — radically  in  them — and  to  be  set  down 
by  them  in  their  representations.'  ^  It  is  probable  that 
Cromwell  failed  to  reahse  that  by  enunciating  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  he  had  broken  with 
the  King  for  ever.  Cromwell  would  have  had 
Charles  to  be  king  as  WiUiam  HI.  was  afterwards 
a  king.  It  was  a  condition  to  which  Charles  would 
never  stoop.  To  do  so  would  be  to  betray  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  his  posterity. 

On  the  29th,^  when  the  prayer  meeting  had  come  JP^*;*^. 
to  an  end,^  it  was  resolved  after  a  long  discussion  to  rnentofti^ 
lay  aside  the  consideration  of  the  engagements  by  a  pn^uced. 
committee,  and  to  examine  the  Agreement  of  the  People. 

The  constitutional  scheme  of  the  Levellers  was  itepro- 
probably  the  shortest  ever  committed  to  paper,  as  it  blennui^' 
consisted  of  four  articles  only.    The  first  required  that  mentt 
the  constituencies  should  be  '  more  indifferently  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants;' 
by  the  second,  the  existing  Parjiament  was  to  be  dis- 
solved on  September  30,  1 64^ ;  by  the  third,  future 
Parliaments  were  to  be  biennial,  sitting  every  other 
year  from  the  first  Thursday  in  April  to  the  last  day 

*  i.e,  by  means  of  their  representatives. 
^  This  day's  debate  is  in  the  Clarice  Papers,  i.  280-363. 
'  There  is  no  trace  in  the  report  in  the  Clarke  Papers  of  Cromwell's 
taking  any  part  in  its  prayers. 
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^f^'  of  September,  and  no  longer.'  Thus  far  the  Agree- 
"1647""  ^^^  <if  '^  People  was  drawn  on  the  same  lines  as 
The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,  except  so  far  as  the 
demand  made  in  the  first  article  of  the  Agreement 
that  representatives  might  be  elected  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  differed  from  the  demand  made  in 
The  Beads  of  the  Proposals  that  they  should  be  elected 
in  proportion  to  the  rates.  The  fourth  article, 
widely  departing  from  that  model,  was  an  expansion 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  ^  paramount  law '  set  forth  in  The 
Authority    Co^se  of  the  Armv,     For  most  purposes  the  biennial 

of  Parlia-  ,   *^  *^,      ,  ... 

menta  Parliament — consisting  by  implication  of  a  single 
supreme,  clccted  Housc — was  to  bc  supreme.  It  might  make, 
amend,  and  repeal  laws ;  erect  and  abolish  offices 
and  courts  ;  call  officials  to  account ;  conduct  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  Powers ;  make  peace  and  declare 
war,  or  do  anything  else  which  was  not  *  expressly  or 
implyedly  reserved  by  the  represented  to  themselves.' 
except  in  Thcsc  rcservatious  were  five  in  number.     It  was 

reserved 

oases.        not  to  interfere  with  the  most  absolute   religious 

liberty ;  it  was  not  to  press  men '  to  serve  in  the  wars ; ' 

it  was  not  to  call  any  man  in  question  for  the  part 

taken  by  him  in  the  late  struggle,  except  in  carrying 

out  sentences  pronounced  by  the  existing  Parliament ; 

it  must  not  exempt  anyone  *  from  the  ordinary  course 

.  of  legal  proceedings ;  *  and  finally,  *  as  the  laws  ought 

to  be  equal,  so  they  must  be  good,  and  not  evidently 

destructive  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  people.'  ^ 

The  Affren-        The  Agreement  of  the  People  was  the  first  example 

p^u^^  of  that  system  which  now  universally  prevails  in  the 

«)mpared    Q^g^^^  Govcrnmcnts  of  the  American  Eepublic*    In 

both  countries  the  idea  of  restraining  the  authority 

of  the  legislative  body  by  reserving  certain  matters 

^  An  Agreement  of  the  People^  E.  412,  21,  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  vohime. 

*  See  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth^  Part  iL 
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to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  themselves,  arose  frcm  ^lv^' 
the  same  cause — jealousy  of  the  representative  body,  ^^^r^ 
Yet  the  difference  between  the  Agreement  of  the  People 
and  an  American  State  constitution  i»  enormous.  In 
America,  at  the  present  day,  the  intervention  of  the 
people  is  an  active,  living  force.  The  people  make 
and  unmake  constitutions  with  decisive  rapidity.  The 
Agreement  of  the  People  was  but  the  dream  of  a  few 
visionaries.  Its  authors  prescribed  no  way  in  which 
the  people  should  be  asked  to  adopt  it,  though  they 
probably  intended  to  circulate  it  •  for  public  sub- 
scription;  and  they  breathed  no  word  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  people,  even  if  they  once  adopted  it, 
might  be  inclined  to  change  it.  Their  omission  was 
by  no  means  accidental.  It  arose  from  the  stern 
fact,  to  w^hich  they  wilfully  closed  their  eyes,  that 
the  English  people  were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  them 
and  to  their  teaching. 

It  was  the  unreality  of  the  popular  support  ap-  opposition 
pealed  to  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People  which  gave 
strength  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  their  contention 
with  the  Levellers.  As  is  often  the  case,  when  men 
are  divided  on  questions  of  principle,  it  was  on  a 
side  issue  that  the  conflict  becran.     When  the  first  a  debate 

.  *^  i)n  man- 

article  of  the  Agreement  had  been  read,  Ireton  Hood 
asked  whether  the  declaration  that  the  constitu- 
encies were  to  be  'proportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants '  implied  that  there  was  to 
be  manhood  suffrage,  or  that  the  old  suffrage  insti- 
tuted '  by  that  constitution  which  was  before  the 
Conquest,  that  hath  been  beyond  memory,'  was  still 
to  be  retained.     Eainsborough  at  once  declared  in  pifcussion 

T  •    1    j»    1  •         between 

favour   of  manhood   suffrage.     "I  thmk,     he  said,  Ra-ins- 
"  that  the  poorest  He  that  is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  and  ireton. 
live  as  well  as  the  greatest  He  ;  and,  therefore,  truly, 

III.  Q 
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^^^^^'     sir,. I  think 'it  'dear  that  every  man  that  is  to  live  under 
^,'  — ^  a- government  ought,  first,  by  his  own  consent,  to  put 
himself  under  that  government."  Ireton  retorted  that 
this  argument  relied  on  *  an  absolute  natural  right,' 
and  denied  *  all  civil  right.*     No  one,  he  contended, 
in  words  which   came  to  have  a  ?famili£Kr  sound  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  ought  to  have  a 
vote  who  had  *  not  a  permanent  fixed  interest  in  the 
kingdom.'     Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  choose  the 
legislature  were  '  the  persons  who,  taken  together,  do 
comprehend  the.  local  interest  of  this  kingdom,  that 
is,  the  persons  in  whom  ^all  land  lies,  and  those  in 
corporations  in  whom  all  trading  hes.'    If  this  funda- 
mental rule  were  set  aside,  property  would  be  set 
aside  as  well.     In  reply,  Rainsborough  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  evil  results  of  the  existing  system.     "A 
gentleman,"  he  urged,  ".  hves  in.  a  country,  and  hath 
three  or   four  lordships   as   some   men   have — God 
knows  how  they  got  them — and  when  a  Parhament 
is  called,  he   must   be   a   Parhament  man;   and  it 
may  be  sees  some  poor  men — they  live  near  this  man 
— he  can  crush  them." 
The  debate        The  debate  grew  hot,  and  at  last  Eich  came  to 
grows  hot.   ireton's  help.      Five  men  out  of  six,  .he  said,  had 
no  permanent  interest  in  the  kingdom.    If  votes  were 
given  to  the  five,  they  would  only  sell  them,  as  had 
been  done  at  Eome,  '  and  thence  it  came  that  he  that 
was  the  richest  man,  and  of  some  considerable  power 
among  the  soldiers,  made  himself  a  perpetual  dic- 
tator; and  if  we  strain  too  far  to  avoid  monarchy 
in  kings,  [let  us  take  heed]  that  we  do  not  call  for 
emperors  to  deliver  us  from  more  than  one  tyrant.' 
Arguments  of  this  kind  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  till 
agreement  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless.     Afte^  a  while 
Sexby  struck  in,  carrying  the   debate  outside  the 
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region  of  argument.  There  were,  he  said,  thousands  ^?^' 
of  soldiers  as  poor  as  himself,  who  had  ventured  their  ' — -? — ' 
lives  for  their  '  birthright  and  privileges  as  English- 
men.' Why  were  they  to  be  told  that  unless  they  had 
a  fixed  estate  they  had  no  birthright.  He,  for  one, 
would  surrender  his  birthright  to  no  man.  "  Eather," 
repUed  Ireton,  "  than  make  a  disturbance  to  a  good 
constitution  of  a  kingdom  wherein  I  may  live  in  god- 
liness, and  honesty,  and  peace,  I  will  part  with  a 
great  deal  of  my  birthright." 

After  a  while,  Cromwell  thought  it  time  to  inter-  cromweii 
vene,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  Sexby's  lan- 
guage, '  because  it  did  savour  so  much  of  will.'  Why 
could  not  the  meeting  avoid  abstract  considerations, 
and  content  itself  with  discussing  the  question  how 
far  the  existing  franchise  could  safely  be  enlarged. 
Might  not,  for  instance,  copyholders  be  admitted  to 
vote  as  well  as  freeholders?  Sir  Hardress  Waller 
was  even  more  practical.  Would  the  burden  of  the 
people,  he  asked,  be  lightened  by  papers  ?  "If  the 
four  evangelists  were  here  and  lay  free  quarter  on 
them,  they  will  not  believe  you." 

Doubtless  Eainsborough  perceived,  as  he  glanced  Rains- 
around,  that  his  supporters,  amongst  those  present,  pro^ses 
were  but  few,  and  he  therefore  asked  that  the  question  to^he'^"^ 
at  issue  might  be  referred  to  the  whole  army  at  a  J^©.^* 
general  rendezvous.     The  proposal  found  no  support, 
and  the  meeting,  as  far  as  any  evidence  before  us 
goes,  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  decision. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning   of  the  30th,^  the     Oct.  30. 
committee  proposed  by  Cromwell  two  days  before  met  the  com- 
to  consider  the  manifestoes  put  forward  by  the  army  "* 
in  June,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Agreement  of  the 

*  Clarke  Paper 9^  i.  363-367. 

a3 
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^i^'  People,  and  also  *  to  collect  and  prepare  somewhat 
"1647'"  ^  ^^  insisted  upon  and  adhered  unto  for  setthng  the 
It  prepares  kiugdom,  and  to  clear  our  proceedings  hitherto.' 
Btrtutio^'  The  deUberations  of  the  committee  worked  far  more 
scheme.  smoothly  than  those  of  the  general  meeting.  Avoid- 
ing all  points  of  controversy,  it  set  down  the  heads  of 
yet  another  constitutional  scheme.  Wisely  beginning 
with  the  points  least  in  dispute,  it  agreed  to  articles 
fixing  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
on  September  i,  1648,  and  establishing  biennial  Par- 
liaments. It  then  adopted  from  The  Heads  of  the  Pro- 
posals a  scheme  for  erecting  a  Council  of  State,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  to  introduce  the  King's  name,  which, 
in  the  Agreement  of  the  People^  had  been  passed  over 
in  silence.  When  the  thorny  question  of  the  suffrage 
was  at  length  reached,  the  conunittee  contented  itself 
with  a  resolution  that  there  should  be  a  redistribu- 
^  tion  of  seats,  in  order  to  bring  the  representation  into 
due  proportion  to  the  population,  whilst  the  question 
of  the  franchise  itself  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the 
existing  Parliament.  The  utmost  concession  which 
the  committee  made  to  the  Levellers  on  this  head 
was  to  couple  their  reference  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Houses  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  the  right 
of  voting  might  be  conferred  on  all  who  had  served 
the  Parliament  during  the  late  war,  or  had  volun- 
tarily assisted  it  with  money,  plate,  horses,  or  arms  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  delinquent  might  be 
allowed  to  vote.  Moreover,  no  Peer  created  since 
May  21,  1642,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 
General  Li  tlic  main,  therefore,  in  spite  of  amendments  in 

Cii  ftracter 

of  the  a  popular  direction,  the  committee,  of  which  Sexby 
and  Eainsborough,  as  well  as  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
were  members — upheld  the  general  principles  of  The 
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Heads  of  the  Proposals.  The  new  constitution  was  ^^v^* 
to  be  brought  into  existence  by  an  understanding  ^  ,647" 
with  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to  be  a 
direct  emanation  from  the  people,  sweeping  both 
King  and  Lords  away.  No  better  illustration  of 
Cromwell's  pertinacity  in  clinging  to  the  old  insti- 
tutions of  the  realm  can  well  be  found. 
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The  ground  on  which  Cromwell  had  taken  his  stand 
had  for  some  time  been  giving  way  beneath  his  feet. 
On  October  22,  the  Scottish  commissioners,  Loudoun, 
Lauderdale,  and  Lanark,  visited  Charles  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  left  behind  a  declaration  in  writing  that 
Scotland  was  prepared  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  having  previously  given  him  a  verbal 
assurance  that,  if  he  would  in  other  respects  satisfy 
them  about  religion,  the  Covenant  would  not  be 
pressed  against  him.^  Not  long  afterwards  they  re- 
appeared at  Hampton  Court  with  a  suite  of  fifty 
horsemen,  and  urged  Charles  to  make  his  escape 
under  their  escort.  Charles  answered  that  he  had 
given  his  word  of  honour  not  to  escape,  and  that 

*  till  he  had  freed  himself  of  that,  he  would  die  rather 
than  break  his  faith.'  ^ 

Charles's  first  attempt  to  free  himself  from  his 
obligation  had  that  character  of  indirectness  which 
he  dearly  loved.  Some  time  before,  Ashburnham  had 
engaged  to  Whalley  that  the  King  would  not  escape, 
giving  Whalley  to  understand  that  the  King's  word 
was  pledged  with  his  own.  Ashburnham  now,  by 
Charles's  orders,  withdrew  his  parole,  on  the  plea  that 

*  the  Court  was  so  much  Scottified  that  he  feared  there 


^  The  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  King,  Oct.  22,  Clar,  St,  P. 
ii.  380 ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Nov.  A,  R.O.  Transcripts, 
^  Burnet,  v.  123. 
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would  be  workings  to  get '  the  King  '  away.'    Though     ^^^' 
the  words  implied  that  it  was  merely  Ashburnham's  "^TT^ 
parole  which  was  withdrawn,  Charles  was  capable 
of  so  interpreting  them   as  to  claim  that  he   had 
recovered  his  own  freedom  of  action  as  well.^ 

Though  Whalley  does  not  appear  to  have  sus-  whaiiey 
pected  Charles's  intention,  Ashburnham's  words  had  ^sprdous. 
been  enough  to  render  him  suspicious,  and  he  now 
posted  his  guards  within  the  palace  itself,  a  precaution 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken.     A  few  days  later 
Charles  complained  that  the-  sleep  of  the-  Princess 
EUzabeth,  then  on  a  visit  to  him,  w^as  disturbed  by 
the  soldiers,  and  asked   that   the   guard  might  be 
removed.     Wlialley  replied  by  asking  him  to  renew 
his  parole.     On  liis  refusal  to  do  so,  Whalley  com-  charie* 
municated  the  fact  to  Fairfax.     The  news  was  the  renew  wa 
more  starthng,  as  the  story  of  the  Scottish  offer  to 
assist  the  King  to  escape  had  leaked  out,  and  was 
being  repeated  in  a  most  exaggerated  form.    Charles, 
it  was  said,  had  actually  fled  with  a  thousand  horse 
provided  for  him  by  the  Scot».^    Accordingly,  on  the  The*^ '  ^'* 
31st  the  guards  at  Hampton   Court  were  strongly  f°i^forced. 
reinforced.     Amongst  the   mihtary  Levellers   exas- 
peration OTew  to  the  highest  pitch.     Some  talked  of  Exaspera- 
carrying  the  King  to  Ely,  where  the  Scots  would  be  LeveUers. 
unable  to  reach  him.^     On  the  same  day,  a  Sunday, 

^  Ashbumham  indeed  declared  afterwards  (Asbbumham  to- Lent- 
hall,  Nov.  26,  E.  418,  4)  that  he  told  Whalley  that  he  withdrew  his 
parole  on  the  King's  behalf.  This,  however,  was  by  anticipation 
denied  by  Whalley  {Meaaage  by  Col,  Whalley,  E.  419,  14).  Whalley 
told  the  House  of  Conamons,  on  Nov.  23,  that  his  conversation  with 
Ashbumham  took  place  *  about  three  weeks  ago,'  i.e.  about  Oct.  23.  If 
Whalley  had  really  understood  that  the  King's  parole  was  withdrawn, 
the  more  vigorous  measures  which  were  taken  some  days  later  would 
surely  have  been  taken  then. 

^  Newsletter,  Nov.  A,  Roman  Tramacripts,  R,0, 

^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  4,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,640. 
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^LA^*     ^^^  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  asked  in  several 

^  ,.\^      of  the  London  churches  '  for  the  o^ood  success  of  the 
1647  o 

Nov.  I.     great  design/     On  November  i  most  of  the  King's 

auendants  attcudauts,  Berkeley   and  Ashburnham   among  the 

removed,     numbcr,  wcrc  ordered  to  leave  Hampton  Court.^ 

Another  Whcu  the  Army  Council  met  again  on  Novem- 

ofthe        ber  i,^  the  effect  of  Charles's  refusal  to   renew  his 

c^cu.      parole  became  at  once  manifest.     Cromwell  opened 

the  discussion  by  a  motion  '  that  every  one  might 

speak  their  experiences  as  the  issue  of  what  God 

had  given  in  answer  to  their  prayers/  that  is  to  say, 

to  the  prayers  for  unity  in  the  meeting  of  October  29. 

^yeT  ^  -^^^  answers  were  given  glibly  enough.  Captain  Allen ^ 

said  that  his  experience,  and  that  of  'divers  other 

Godly  people,*  was  '  that  the  work  that  was  before  them 

was  to  take  away  the  negative  voice  of  the  King  and 

Lords.'      Captain  Carter's  experience  was  '  that  he 

found  not  any  indication  in  his  heart  as  formerly  to 

pray  for  the  King  that  God  would  make  him  yet  a 

blessing  to  the  kingdom.'     Commissary  Cowling  held 

that  their  liberties  could  only  be  recovered  by  the  sword, 

as  their  ancestors  had  recovered  theirs  from  the  Danes 

and  Normans,  *  when  they  were  under  such  slavery  that 

an  Englishman  was  as  hateful  as  an  Irishman  is  now.' 

Cromwell  Bcfore  loug  Cromwcll  thought  it  time  to  inter- 

mberveues.  ^^ 

vene.   The  King,  he  said,  was  King  by  contract.    Let 

him  that  was  without  sin  amongst  them  cast  the  first 

Faults  on    stouc  at  him.     If  they  and  the  Parliament  had  been 

both  sides.     «  ^  .  ,        ^       t'-* 

free  from  transgression  towards  the  King,  they  might 
justly  require  that  he  should  be  cut  off  as  a  trans- 
gressor, 'but,  considering  that  we  are  in  our  own 

'  Clar,  St,  P,  ii.  App.  xli.  *  Clarke  Papers^  i.  367-406. 

'  Francis  Allen,  not  William  Allen,  the  Agitator,  who,  as  Mr.  Firth 
has  shown,  was  probably  identical  with  Ludlow's  Adjutant-General 
Allen.    Clarke  Papert,  i.  432. 
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actions  failing  in  many  particulars,  I  think  there  is     ^^^• 
much  necessity  of  pardoning  of  transgressors.'   Crom-      ^^     -' 
well  then  proceeded  to  ask  how  discipline  was  to  be  Pariia- 
maintained  if  the  army  was  to  throw  off  the  authority  ^^l^y 
of  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed  its  existence.  J^^*^' 
"  Either,"  he  said,  "  they  are  a  Parliament  or  no  Par- 
liament.    If  they  be  no  Parliament,  they  are  nothing, 
and  we  are  nothing  likewise."     If  they  were  a  Par- 
liament, it  was  the  duty  of  the  army  to  make  its 
proposals  to  them.     Before  he  could  be  of  another  The 
opmion,  he  must  see  *  a  visible  presence  of  the  people,  of  the 
either  by  subscriptions  or  numbers  ...  for  in  the  Su^n^" 
government  of  nations  that  which  is  to  be  looked  after  *^^®' 
is  the  affections  of  the  people.'   Forms  of  government  Forms  of 
were  of  little  account.   The  people  of  Israel  had  been  mOTtoi 
happy  under  many  different  governments.     If  they  Jj^unt. 
were  going  to  put  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortune 
to  obtain  what  they  called  freedom,  they  would  bring 
the  State  to  desolation.     It  was  for  Parliament  to 
settle  what  the  government  was  to  be,  though  they 
might  provide  that  Parliament  should  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative, and  should  not  perpetuate  itself. 

The  army,  it  seems,  according  to  Cromwell,  might  cromweU'a 
secure  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  which  could  Snctfone* 
really  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation ;  it  must  not  2nJ^! 
dictate  to  Parliament  a  system  which  only  approved 
itself  to  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  imagined  that  their 
opinions  were  the   opinions  of  the   nation.     As  to 
Eainsborough's  proposal  to  call  the  army  to  a  rendez- 
vous ^  that  it  might  be  asked  to  support  the  Agreement  The 
of  the  People,  it  was  enough  that  Fairfax  had  given  o?Se"*^ 
no  orders  to  that  effect.    "  I  must  confess,"  said  Crom-  ^^^"^ 
well, "  that  I  have  a  commission  from  the  General,  and  '®"p^^^» 
I  understand  that  I  am  to  do  by  it.   I  shall  conform  to 

"  See  p.  227^ 
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him  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war  .  .  . 
and  therefore  I  conceive  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  particular  men,  or  any  particular  man  in  the 
army,  to  call  a  rendezvous  of  a  troop,  or  regiment,  or 
[in  the]  least  to  disoblige  the  army  from  the  com- 
mands of  the  General."  Throwing  off  authority  would 
be  their  destruction.  It  was  said  amongst  the  Eoyalists 
that  if  rope  enough  were  given  to  the  soldiers  they 
would  hang  themselves.  "Therefore,"  concluded 
Cromwell,  "  I  shall  move  what  we  shall  centre  upon. 
If  it  have  but  the  face  of  authority,  if  it  be  but  a 
hare  swimming  over  the  Thames,  I  ^  will  take  hold  of 
it  rather  than  let  it  go." 

In  his  strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  anarchy, 
Cromwell  had  passed  lightly  over  the  immediate 
difficulty,  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  King  re- 
garded any  terms  likely  to  be  proposed  to  him. 
Cromwell,  in  short,  was  large  minded  rather  than 
constructive,  and  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  language 
which  he  depr-ecated  from  men  who  fixed  their  eyes 
more  intently  than  he  did  upon  one  particular  aspect 
of  the  problem,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jubbes  put  the 
searching  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  purge  Parliament,  of  its  peccant  members ;  a  purged 
ParUament  being  far  more  likely  than  the  present  one 
to- satisfy  the  just  desires  of  the  army,  and  to  '  declare 
the  King  guilty  of  ail  the  bloodshed,  vast  expense  of 
treasure,  and  ruin  that  hath  been  occasioned  by  all 
the  wars  both  of  England  and  Ireland.'  Jubbes 
inconsequently  added  that  when  the  King  had  thus 
been  declared  guilty,  they  might  ^  receive  him  as 
King  again  for  avoiding  of  further  wars.*  Others 
were  present  who  were  likely  to  push  his  reasoning 
to  a  more  logical  conclusion. 


1  ( 


He  *  in  text. 
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The  fanatical  element  was  never  absent  from  the     ^^^* 

Army  Council,  and  this  time  it  was  represented  by  "- ^^  "" 

Goffe.    Their  duty,  he  said,  was  to  listen  to  the  voice  ooffe 

of  God  to  whomsoever  revealed,  and  it  was  clear  to  ^^* 

him  *  that  this  hath  been  a  voice  from  heaven  to  us,  ^^^t " 

that  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  in  tampering  ^'^^««- 

with  his  enemies.'     To  this  Cromwell  at  once  replied  cromweii's 

'©ply* 
that,  though  it  was  their  duty  to  give  ear  to  all  that 

was  revealed  to  any  one,  they  must  not  forget  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  "  Let  the  rest  judge  I"  ^  As  for  ^^®  ^^" 
himself,  he  would  never  abandon  the  right  of  judging  reveia- 
whatever  was  submitted  to  him  as  a  divine  revelation. 
If  mistakes  of  fact  or  argument  were  made,  he  held 
himself  at  liberty  to  show  that  they  weFe  mistakes, 
'for  no  man  receives  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  further  than  the  light  of  his  conscience  appears.* 
He  had  heard,  he  said  later  in  the  debate, '  many  con- 
tradictions, but  certainly  God  is  not  the  author  of 
contradictions.* 

He  himself,  too,  Cromwell  declared,  was  ^  one  of  ^^*  ^',^: 
those  whose  heart  God  hath  drawn  out  to  wait  for 
some  extraordinary  dispensations,  according  to  those 
promises  that  He  hath  held  forth  of  things  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  latter  time/  Here  lies  the  key 
to  the  secret  of  Cromwell's  superiority  over  men  like 
Goffe.  He  sought  wisdom  not  in  personal  impres- 
sions, but  in  the  totality  of  events.  He  believed,  as 
he  would  himself  have  said,  more  in  dispensations 
than  in  revelations.^ 

Dispensations  had  in  truth  carried  Cromwell  much  cromweii 
farther  from  the  King  than  he  was  when  he  made  his  hopes 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  20.^  the  King. 

*  "  Let  the  other  judge,"  i  Cor.  xiv.  29. 

'  "  I  pray  he,  '*  i,e.  Vane,  "  make  not  too  little,  nor  I  too  much,  of 
outward  dispensations.**  Cromwell  to  St.  John,  Sept.  i,  1648,  Carlyle. 
Letter  Ixvii.  *  See  p.  217. 
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^?^'     Charles's  communications  with  the  Scots  and  the  with- 

LiVi. 

"-^*  -"  drawal  of  his  parole  had  left  little  room  for  hope. 
They  were  all  agreed,  he  now  said,  that  their  aim  was 
*  to  deliver  this  nation  from  oppression  and  slavery.* 
''  I  think,"  he  added,  "we  may  go  thus  far  farther, 
that  we  all  apprehend  danger  from  the  King  and  from 
the  Lords."  Sexby  indeed  had  said  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  '  set  up  '  the  King  and  the  House 
"«  of  Lords.     Against  this  description  of  the  opinions  of 

towards  himsclf  and  his  supporters,  Cromwell  warmly  pro- 
and  the  tcstcd.  "  If  it  wcrc  free  before  us,"  he  said,  "  whether 
we  should  set  up  one  or  other,  I  do,  to  my  best 
observation,  find  a  unanimity  amongst  us  all  that 
we  would  set  up  neither."  "  I  must,"  he  added, 
"  further  tell  you,  that  as  we  do  not  make  it  our 
business  or  intention  to  set  up  the  one  or  the  other, 
neither  is  it  our  intention  to  preserve  the  one  or  the 
other  with  a  visible  danger  and  destruction  to  the 
people  and  the  public  interest."  What  he  objected 
to  was  to  have  them  lay  it  down  as  an  ascertained 
truth  that  there  could  be  no  safety  if  the  King  and 
the  Lords  retained  any  interest  in  public  affairs,  on 
the  ground  that  God  would  *  destroy  these  persons 
and  their  power,  for  that  they  may  mistake  in.*  This 
he  said,  though  he  himself  concurred  with  them  in 
thinking  it  probable  that  God  intended  to  destroy 
them. 
Cromwell  A  disinterested  bystander  might  safely  have  cal- 

tmg.   ^^jg^^g^  ^^^^  Cromwell's  hesitating  attitude  would 

before  long  pass  into  active  hostility.  At  the  time  it 
was  wanting  in  that  definite  conviction  which  alone 
Fiery  talk,  impresscs  a  doubting  audience.  Captain  Bishop  said 
that  he  found  ^  after  many  inquiries  in '  his  '  spirit '  that 
the  root  of  their  sufferings  was  *a  compliance  to 
preserve  that  man  of  blood,  and  those  principles  of 
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tyranny  which    God  from  heaven,  by  His    many    ^^^• 
successes,  hath  manifestly  declared  against.'     Crom-  '",5'-"' 
well,  however,  had  his  way  so  far,  that  the  discussion 
passed  from  the  question  of  preserving  the   King's  Qnestion 
person  to  preserving  to  him,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  negative 
the  negative  voice  on  the  determinations  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Ultimately,  the  whole  of  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  were  referred  to  the  committee. 

On   the  following  day,  November   2,  the  com-  ™J^®^*- 
mittee  adopted  a  lumbering  device,  which  apparently  committee 
reflected  the  passing  mood  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
Every  Commoner  was  to  be  subject  to  the  House  of 
Commons  alone,  as  well  as  every  officer  of  justice  or 
minister  of  State,  whether  he  was  a  Commoner  or 
a  Peer,  implying  that  neither  the  King  nor  any  Peer 
was  to  be  bound  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons,  so  far 
as  his  personal  interests  was  concerned.     Before  the 
sitting  was  ended,  the  committee  adopted  the  greater 
part  of  the  reserves  proposed  in  the  Agreement  of 
the  People}    It  further  resolved  that  Fairfax  should  Parliament 
be  invited  to  request  Parliament  not  to  present  its  toTOBtpone 
own  Propositions   to   the  King,  before   the  recom-  tions'**^^*' 
mendations  of  the  army  had  been  laid  before  it. 

November  3  was  taken  up  with  discussions  in    Nov.  3,4. 
committee  on  the  militia  and   on   deUnquents,   the  ^d  de- 
recommendations  of  the  committee  being  adopted  by  ^*"^"®'**"* 
the  Army  Council  on  the  4th.^     On  the  4th,  too,  the 
committee  came  to  a  decision  on  the  thorny  question 
of  the  suffrage.     All  who  were  not  servants  or  beg- 
gars were  to  be  allowed  a  vote.^ 

At  the  council  which  met   on   the  5  th,  Fairfax 
was  present,  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend 

^  Clarke  Papers,  i.  407-409.    Compare  pp.  394,  395. 

*  They  are  given  in  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  520,  3. 

'  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  413,  18;  Perfect  Occurrencee,  E,  520,  2. 
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to  his  military  duties.  How  strongly  the  tide  was 
running  against  Cromwell  and  Ireton  is  shown  by 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  was  despatched  from 
the  council  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  letter 
the  Council  disclaimed  on  behalf  of  the  army  a 
statement  aUeged  to  have  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  the  army  was  favour- 
able to  the  Propositions  on  which  it  was  now  engaged. 
Ireton,  from  whom  the  statement  had  either  pro- 
ceeded or  was  believed  to  have  proceeded,  naturally 
took  offence,  and  when  the  council,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  6th,  refused  to  withdraw  the  letter,  he 
walked  out  of  the  church,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  attend  another  meeting.^  Indirectly  the  letter 
now  sent  revoked  the  order  formerly  given  by  the 
council  for  a  message  to  ask  Parliament  to  keep  back 
the  Propositions,*  as  it  referred  to  the  '  tenderness ' 
with  which  the  army  regarded  '  the  privileges  of 
Parliamentary  actings '  as  a  bar  to  any  interference 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Levellers  objected  to  the 
scheme  of  the  committee,  not  merely  because  it  did 
not  altogether  accord  with  their  ideas,  but  also 
because,  under  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
it  had  taken  the  form  of  an  application  to  Parliament 
instead  of  a  constitution  emanating  directly  from  the 
people. 

Already  on  the  5th  the  predominance  of  the 
Levellers  in  the  Council  of  the  Army  had  been 
shown  in  other  ways  than  in  the  adoption  of  the 
letter  which  had  given  offence  to  Ireton.  Eains- 
borough  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  army  that  no 

^  The  Council  to  the  Speaker,  Nov.  5 ;  A  Message  to  Both  Houses^ 
E.  413,  3 ;  A  Copy  of  a  Letter^  E.  413,  18.  Compare  Clarke  Papers, 
i.  440.  '  See  p.  2 '^7. 
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further  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  King/  and    ^^^' 
either  he  or  some  other  of  the  Levelling  party  carried  ^"  ^^  -" 
a  vote  that  a  general  rendezvous   should  be  held,  Arendez- 
doubtless  with  the  object  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  ^dd.***^^ 
the  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Peoplej 
and  against  the  proposals  of  the  committee.     On  the  ,j«^°^^\ 
6th  Cromwell  consented  to  allow  a  discussion  on  the  power  to 

DO  dlB' 

question  'whether  it  were  safe  either  for  the  army  cuBsed. 
or  the  people  to  suffer  any  power  to  be  given  to  the 
King.*  2 

The  growth  of  the  feeling  against  the  King  in  the  vote  of  the 
army  was   paralleled  with  the  growth  of  a  similar  on  the 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons.   On  the  6th,  having  obligation 
completed   its  Propositions,  the  House  voted   'that  toJUTi^^ 
the  King  of  England  for  the  time  being  is  bound  in 
justice,  and  by  the   duty  of  his  office,  to  give  his 
assent  to  all  such  laws  as  by  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
assembled  in  Parliament,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  them  tendered 
to  him  for  his  assent.'     In  virtue  of  this  declaration 
they  would  now,  if  the  assent  of  the  Lords  were 
obtained,  present  to  Charles  their  Propositions,  not 
for  discussion  but  for  acceptance.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  both  Parliament  and     Nov.  3. 
army  hardened  their  hearts  against  Charles  in  con-  forms 

/»  •  ••aTa  ..«.  plans  for 

sequence  01  a  growmg  suspicion  that  a  crisis  of  one  escaping ; 
kind   or   another    was    impending.      On    or   about 
November  3  *  Charles  communicated  with  Ashburn- 
ham  through  Legge,  the  former  governor  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Hampton  Court 

*  Newsletter,  Nov.  8,  Clar,  8t,  P.  li.  App.  xll. 

'  A  Copy  of  a  LetUr,  E.  413,  18. 

'  CJ,  V.  352. 

*■  The  date  is  arrived  at  by  arranging  the  days  given  in  Ashbumham's 
narrative,  taking  for  a  fixed  point  Nov.  5,  the  day  on  which  the  letter 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners  was  written. 
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when  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  were  expelled.  On 
this  occasion  Legge  informed  Ashburnham  that  the 
King  meant  to  make  his  escape  and  thought  of  Jersey 
as  his  place  of  refuge.  Ashburnham  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  bolder  course.  Why  should  not 
Charles,  having  secured  the  support  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  make  his  way  to  London  and  rally 
the  City  to  his  cause  ?  The  Scottish  commissioners 
were  willing  to  do  their  best  for  the  King,  and  on 
the  5  th  they  appeared  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the 
strongest  assurances  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  their  part  to  smooth  his  way.^  It  would  seem 
that  Charles  deprecated  violence,  and  still  hoped  to 
gain  his  ends  by  diplomacy,  as  on  their  return  from 
Hampton  Court  the  commissioners  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  asking  that  the 
King  might  be  removed  to  London  with  a  view  to 
the  opening  of  a  personal  negotiation  between  him- 
self and  the  Houses. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  6th  roused  the  greatest  indignation.  The  very  ap- 
prentices, said  one  of  the  Peers,  could  not  have  done 
worse.^  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  demand 
which  the  Commons  on  that  day  addressed  to  the  King 
took  its  colour  from  the  feeling  roused  by  the  same 
letter.  No  one  doubted  that  the  entrance  of  Charles 
into  London  would  be  the  prelude  to  a  reaction,  which 
would  culminate  in  an  unconditional  restoration. 

On  the  7th,  which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  the 
excitement  at  Putney  was  even  greater  than  at  West- 
minster. The  army  indeed  was  not  wholly  of  one 
mind.      "Let  my  colonel  be  for  the   devil   an  he 

'  Ashburnham's  Narrative^  i.  101-106. 

*  The  Scots  Commissioners  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  5,  L,J,  ix.  512 ;  Grignon  to  Briemie,  Nov.  8,  B,0.  Transcripts. 
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will,*'  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  and  I  will  be  for  the    ^^^• 
King.^     The  speaker  was  by  no  means  solitary  in  his    "^^^  -"' 
opinion ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a 
few  who  had  for  some  days  been  crying  out  for  ^  an 
immediate  and  exemplary  justice  on  the  chief  delin- 
quent.* - 

It  needed  but  this  to  rouse  Cromwell  to  action,  cromweu 

roused. 

As  in  May  he  had  clung  to  the  principle  of  subordi- 
nating his  own  wishes  to  the  authority  of  Parliament 
long  after  he  had  become  conscious  that  Parliament 
was  leading  the  country  to  destruction,  so  in  October 
he  had  clung  to  the  authority  of  the  King  long  after 
he  had  known  that  no  tolerable  settlement  was  to  be 
obtained  from  Charles.  When  November  came,  he 
turned  wistfully  from  Charles  to  ParUament,  and 
again  from  Parliament  to  Charles.  In  despair  of 
either,  he  listened  not  very  hopefully  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Levellers,  and  did  his  best  to  fit  it  in  with  some 
shadow  of  constitutional  authority  to  which  he  could 
cling,  though,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  were  but  as  a 
hare  swimming  over  the  Thames.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  was  quite  clear.  Tlie  discipline  of  the 
army  must  be  maintained.  On  Saturday,  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous, 
he  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  discussion  in 
the  Army  Council  on  the  King's  authority.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  Sunday  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Levellers  intended  to 
appeal  from  the  Army  Council  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  soldiery,  there  would  be  no  need  to  seek  further  for 
explanation  of  the  course  which  he  took  on  Monday.^ 
However   this  may  have  been,  when  the  Army 

*  Clarke  Papers,  i.  410. 

^  News  from  London,  Nov.  4,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,645. 

'  The  following  statement  about  the  intentions  of  the  Levellers  is 

III.  R 
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^S^'    Council  met  on  Monday,  the  8th,  Cromwell  had  made 
'^i6a7  "  ^P  ^^®  mmd  that  the  time  for  hesitation  was  at  an 
Nov.  8.    end.     Singling  out  the  proposal  of  the  LeveUers  to 
d^^B^    adopt  manhood  suffirage,   he  declared  that  it   'did 
i^ue^*  tend  very  much  to  anarchy,*  and  put  it  to  the  vote 
whether  both  officers  and  Agitators  should  be  sent  to 
their  respective  regiments,  in  order  that  they  might 
compose  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous.     An  affirmative  vote 
prevented  for  the  present  the  revival  of  that  discus- 
sion of  the  very  foundations  of  the  constitution  which 
threatened  to  rend  the  army  in  twain. ^ 
Letter  No  ouc  kucw  better  than  Cromwell  that  militarv" 

nrom  ...  ,  , 

Fairfax.      discipUuc  could  Only  be  maintained  if  the  soldiers 
were  contented,  and  on  November  9,  doubtless  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  Fairfax 
wrote  to  the  Speaker  requesting  that  the  lands  of  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  might  be  sold,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  soldiers'  pay,^  a  request  which  shows  that 
even  Fairfax  at  this  time  despaired  of  coming  to 
Nov.  9.    terms  with  Charles.     On  the  9th,  at  another  meeting 
Council      of  the  Army  Council — from  which  the  more  aggres- 
f^'com.  sive  members  were  now  absent — it  was  resolved  that 
""  a  fresh  committee,  consisting  of  officers  alone,  should 

be  appointed  to  examine  how  far  the  acceptance  of 

probably  not  fiu:  from  the  truth  : — "  The  design  was  to  have  nulled 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  made  them  no  House  of  Parliament ;  no 
competent  judges  of  that  great  judicature;  to  purge  the  House  of 
Gonmions  of  all  that  sat  in  the  Speaker's  absence,  and  bring  in  new 
members  in  their  room,  such  as  should  comply  with  their  designs,  and 
then  draw  up  an  impeachment  against  the  King's  Majesty  to  take 
away  his  life  for  causing  the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  mean* 
time  to  have  his  Majesty  kept  at  Warwick  Castle  or  some  other  prison 
where  they  might  guard  his  person." — Hu  Majesty* 8  Declaration, 
E.  420,  5. 

^  Clarice  Papera,  i.  41 1,  412 ;  TJie  Copy  of  a  Letter ,  E.  513,  18. 

'  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  Nov.  9,  Bushw,  vii.  687. 
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the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  consistent  with  former    ^^^' 
engagements  of  the  army.^  ^  j^- 

If  Parliament  and  army  were  provoked  by  Nov.  7. 
Charles's  manifest  intention  to  reject  any  terms  t^^T' 
which  they  were  likely  to  offer,  Charles  was  no  ^*ton." 
less  provoked  by  the  no  less  manifest  intention  of 
Parliament  and  army  to  offer  him  no  terms  which 
he  was  likely  to  accept.  On  the  7th,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Thames  Ditton  between  Berkeley,  Ash- 
bumham,  and  Legge.  All  three  were  ready  to  aid  in 
the  King's  escape,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  by  Charles  after  he  had  freed  himself 
from  restraint.  Berkeley,  with  his  usual  common 
sense,  wished  Charles  to  make  his  way  to  the  Conti- 
nent, whilst  Ashburnham,  either  from  an  unfounded 
confidence  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill,  or  because  he 
expressed  his  master's  views  rather  than  his  own, 
wished  the  King  to  secure  himself  in  some  place  in 
England,  and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  recover 
his  throne.  Berkeley  persisted  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  asked  Ashburnham  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
owners  of  two  or  three  vessels  which  were  to  be 
stationed  in  various  ports,  so  that  whatever  direction 
Charles  might  take  after  leaving  Hampton  Court, 
he  might  be  able  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  Continent. 
Ashburnham  did  not  indeed  return  a  direct  refusal, 
but  he  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
differed  from  his  own.^ 

On  the  8th,  the  Sunday  on  which  Cromwell  was 

*  Resolution  of  the  Army  Council,  Cla/rTce  Papers^  i-  4I5» 
^  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  46 ;  Ashbumham's  Narrative^  ii.  106.  Ash- 
burnham is  looser  about  details  than  Berkeley,  and  I  have  therefore 
given  the  preference  to  Berkeley  where  the  two  authorities  differ. 
Fortunately  the  points  of  difference  are  of  no  great  historical  import- 
ance. 

r2 
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c^P.     brooding  over  the  signs   of  mutiny   in   the   army, 
' — 7^ — '  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  rode  to  Putney  to  pro- 
Nov.  8.     cure  passes  to  enable  them  to  cross  the  sea.   On  their 
S^rb^    return,  Ashburnham  suddenly  informed  his  companion 
Sjrkeiey     ^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^^  removiug  the  King  to  London,  which 
and  Ash-     ]2ad  recently  been  discussed  with  the  Scottish  com- 
Ashburn-    missioucrs.     Finding  Berkeley's  objections  insuper- 
S^^eats     able,  he  proposed  that  Charles  should  take  refuge 
wUtts^   ^^  ^^^  Isl®   ^^  Wight.     A  new  governor,  Eobert 
tii^Kmg^^'^  Hammond,  had  recently  been  appointed,  who  was  a 
Bobert       nephew  of  Henry  Hammond,  the  well-known  Royalist 
divine.   It  was  true  that  by  his  marriage  with  Hamp- 
den's daughter  he  was  also  connected  with  Cromwell, 
and  that  he  had  been  personally  attached  to  Cromwell 
himself,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  Lieutenant- 
General  had  been   striving  to  conciliate   the  King. 
Recently,  however,  Hammond  had  stood  aloof  from 
Cromwell  in  proportion  as  Cromwell  had  drawn  away 
from  the  King.     Hammond  was,  in  fact,  a  sensitive 
and  conscientious  man,  unhappy  at  having  to  choose 
between  conflicting  duties,  and  when  Fairfax  offered 
him  the  Governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  went 
off  to  his  new  post  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  as  if  he 
had  at  last  found  a  quiet  nook  in  which  the  waves  of 
controversy  would  trouble  him  no  more.     Meeting 
Ashburnham,  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  his  new  post, 
he  told  him  that  *  he  was  going  down  to  his  govern- 
ment, because  he  found  the  army  was  resolved  to 
break  all  promises  with  the  King ;  and  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  perfidious  actions.'  ^ 
doubir*  To   Ashburnham,   or   rather   to   Charles,  whose 

project.      mouthpiece  he  was,  Hammond's  impulsive  utterance 
appeared  to  be  a  rock  on  which  to  build.     As  usual, 

*  Ashbumham's  Narrative,  ii.  io8.    Compare  CromweH's  Letter 
to  Hammond,  Nov.  28,  1648,  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixxxv. 
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Charles  had  two  alternative  plans.     On  the  one  hand    SS^- 

•  •  liVI. 

the  rendezvous  of  the  army  might  result  in  a  decla-  ^ — ^ — -' 
ration  by  the  officers  in  his  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Scots  might  make  him  more  explicit 
promises  than  they  had  as  yet  given.  If  Hammond 
would  secure  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  imme- 
diate danger,  he  might  put  himself  up  to  auction  to 
the  Scots  and  to  the  officers  at  the  same  time,  whilst 
if  neither  could  bid  high  enough,  he  would  have  the 
sea  close  at  hand,  and  the  way  of  escape  to  France 
would  lie  open  before  him.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Charles  gave  orders  ci^ies^* 
to  make  actual  preparations  for  his  flight,  though  P^p*^^ 
even  then  Berkeley  was  unable  to  draw  from  him  any 
information  about  his  intended  place  of  retreat.^    It  is 
true  that  in  the  morning  he  had  held  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  had,  with 
their  w^arm  approval,  declared  himself  ready  to  be- 
take himself  to  Berwick,  where,  though  still  in  Eng-  ^^^^ 
land,  he  would  have  a  Scottish  army  in  his  imme-  ^«'^>c^- 
diate  neighbourhood.    As,  however,  Lauderdale  had 
warned   him   that,   without  full   concessions  in  the 
matter   of  religion,  the   Church-party    in   Scotland 
would  do  nothing  for  him,^  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
in  a  place  from  which  he  could  watch  events  than 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  49.  The  question  of  escaping  to  France  is 
not  mentioned  by  Berkeley,  but  subsequent  events  show  that  it  was 
entertained,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

*  Ih,  48  ;  Ashbumham's  Narrative^  ii.  112.  Berkeley  asserts  and 
Ashbumham  denies  that  Charles  named  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  fiEmcy 
he  did  so,  but  in  private  conversation  with  Ashbumham  alone.  Charles 
distrusted  Berkeley  and  gave  his  confidence  to  the  more  supple 
courtier. 

'  Burnet,  v.  123.  The  date  of  the  interview  is  given  in  a  Letter 
from  London,  Kov.  11,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,650;  His  Majesty's 
Declaration,  E.  420,  5. 
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^Svi'     ^^  ^^®  ^^  which  he  was  exposed  to  be  mastered  by 
' — 7 — '  them. 

1647  *AV.       .  ^ 

Nov.  9.  Charles,  indeed,  had  come  to  believe  that  he  could 

Sdthir    ^o  longer  remain  at  Hampton  Court  with  safety  to 
hld^ir.   himself.     The   cry  of  the  Levellers  for  his  blood 
had  of  late  been  waxing  louder,  and  whilst  he  was 
pondering  the  words  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  eight  or  nine 
of  the  Agitators  had,  on  the  evening  before,  decided 
on  putting  him  to  death.  ^     It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  writer  was  Henry  Lilbume,  who  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  his  brother  Eobert's  regiment.     Whether 
the  tale  was  true  or  false,  it  was  too  consonant  with 
information  which  had  reached  Charles  from   other 
sources  to  be  received  with  hesitation. 
Nov.  10.         On  Wednesday,  November  10,  a  relay  of  horses  was 
Bent  on.      sent  ou  to  Bishop's  Sutton,  Thursday,  the  1 1  th,  being 
m^^y  of  fixed  for  the  actual  escape,  as  the  King  was  in  the  habit 
fixed.         of  passing  some  hours  in  his  bedchamber  on  Thursday 
evenings  in  writing  letters  for  the  foreign  post.     A 
considerable  time  would  therefore  elapse  before  his 
absence  from  the  pubUc  apartments  would  be  noticed.*- 
Cromwell,  too,  was  growing  anxious.    The  designs 
of  the  Levellers  were  no  secret  to  him,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  recently 
appointed  conmiittee  of  officers,'  Harrison,  uncontrol- 

*  The  letter  is  signed  E.  R.,  but  this  may  be  merely  to  conceal  the 
writer's  name  (L,J,  ix.  520).  It  gives  the  information  as  being  derived 
from  the  writer's  brother.  The  People's  Prerogative^  p.  52,  E.  427,  4. 
On  November  28  nine  Agitators  petitioned  Fairfax  to  do  them  justice 
against  Henry  Lilbume 's  calumnies  in  this  matter.  Clarke  MSS, 
In  the  second  part  of  England's  New  Chuins  Discovered^  p.  6  (E. 
548,  16),  Henry  Lilbume  is  charged  with  accusing  his  brother  John. 
Possibly  John  told  Henry  some  story,  which  shocked  him,  about  talk 
of  bringing  the  King  to  trial,  which  Henry  treated  as  equivalent  to  a 
design  to  murder  him. 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs^  50;  WhaJley's  More  Full  Relation^  E.  416, 23. 

'  See  p.  242. 
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lable  fanatic  as  he  was,  burst  out  into  a  cry  that  the     ^^^' 
King  was  a  man  of  blood,  and  declared  that  *  they  ' — 7^^ — ' 
were  now  to  prosecute  him.'     Cromwell  replied  by    Nov.  u.. 
putting  cases  in  which  blood-shedding  was  not  to  be  ^^^^^ 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  citing  the  example  of  ^^l^^' 
David,  who  left  the  murderer  of  Abner  unpunished,  *^e  King, 
lest  he  should  '  hazard  the  spilling  of  more  blood,  in 
regard  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  him.'^ 

Cromwell  had  no  mmd  that  Charles  should  fall 
into   the  hands   of  the  Levellers.      "Dear   cousin  a  warning 
Whalley,"  he  wrote   to  his   kinsman   at  Hampton  ^^^^''^^^^©y- 
Court,  "  there  are  rumours  abroad  of  some  intended 
attempt  on  his  Majesty's  person ;  therefore,  I  pray, 
have  a  care   of  your  guard ;    for  if  such  a  thing 
should  be  done,  it  would  be  accounted  a  most  horrid 
act."  2    Whalley  showed  the  letter  to  Charles,  assur- 
ing him  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  conunand  there 
would  be  no  danger.     Either  in  his  letter  to  Whalley 
or  in  one  specially  directed  to  the  King,  Cromwell  intentions 
referred  to  the  intention  of  the  Levellers  to  place  the  ?'  *^?, 

.0  Levellers. 

King  under  a  new  guard  of  their  own  choosing.^ 

*  Clarke  Papers fi,  417. 

'  Cromwell  to  Whalley,  Ca/rlylCj  Letter  L.  The  letter  is  undated, 
btit  Whalley  said  that  he  received  it  on  the  i  ith,  and  it  was  probably, 
therefore,  written  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  perhaps  after  Harrison's 
outburst. 

^  Berkeley  (Memoirs^  54)  says  that  when  he  was  sent  to  Hanmiond 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  carried  from  Charles  copies  of  two  letters,  *  one 
from  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a  name.'  "  Cromwell's  and  the  other 
letter  contained  great  apprehension  and  fears  of  the  ill  intentions  of 
the  LeveUing  party  in  the  army  and  city  against  his  Majesty;  and  that 
from  Cromwell  added  that,  in  prosecution  thereof  a  new  guard  was 
the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his  Majesty  of  that  party."  Nothing  of 
this  kind  appears  in  Cromwell's  letter  to  Whalley  as  it  is  printed,  but 
as  only  a  fragment  was  published,  the  words  may  very  well  have  been 
in  the  part  which  has  not  reached  us.  Unless  Cromwell  intended 
merely  to  frighten  the  King  he  must  certainly  have  added  some 
assurance  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  danger.  The  Boyalists  at 
least  believed  the  danger  to  be  a  real  one.  One  of  them,  writing  on  the 
I  Ith,  expresses  a  belief  that  Bainsborough  and  Pride  will  be  employed 
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^LVL '  Charles  had  no  need  of  such  information  to  drive 

~,^'        him  to  a  step  which  he  had  ah-eady  decided  on  taking. 

EscM>e  of    In  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th  he  stepped  from  his  bed- 

the  King. 

to  guard  the  King,  and  Major  Huntington  dismissed.  "  The  doubling 
of  guards,*'  he  writes,  "troubles  me  not,  but  the  employing  of  such 
devils  doth."  He  writes  again  on  the  15th  as  follows : — "  Upon  Friday 
last,"  i,e.  the  12th,  "the  King  was  certainly  designed  to  be  murdered, 
but  God  .  .  .  prevented  those  hellish  intentions  by  his  Majesty's  es- 
cape." It  was  high  time,  he  adds,  for  the  King  to  secure  his  person 
'  against  which  certainly  the  Agitators  had  very  bloody  designs.' 
Letters  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  11,  15,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,650,  2,651. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  the  King's  flight  was  not  designed 
by  Cromwell.  The  form  which  this  took  in  the  lines  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  when  he  says  of  Cromwell  that 

"  Twining  subtle  fears  with  hope. 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 
That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrooke's  narrow  case. 
That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne 
The  tragic  scafifold  might  adorn  !  " 

is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation,  especially  now  that  the  Clarke  Papei'9 
are  before  us.  A  more  tenable  hypothesis  is  that  Cromwell,  having 
learnt  the  designs  of  the  Levellers,  frightened  Charles  away  in  order 
to  save  his  life.  The  main  support  of  this  view  is  that  Charles  fled  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  Cromwell's  cousin  Hammond  was  governor. 
We  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  know,  what  contemporaries  did  not 
know,  that  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  arose  in  the  counsels 
of  Charles  and  Ashbumham,  and  commended  itself  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  Hammond  might  be  relied  on  because  he  was  at  that 
time  hostile  to  Cromwell.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  theory  is  that  Cromwell  could  not  be  certain  that  Charles  would 
really  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  What  if  he  took  shipping  at  some  sea- 
port and  made  for  France  ?  In  France,  no  doubt,  he  could  do  little 
harm ;  but  if  he  made  his  way  from  France  to  Scotland — and  from 
the  late  intercourse  between  him  and  the  Scots  commissioners  it  was 
likely  enough  that  he  would  do  so— the  danger  to  Cromwell  and  his 
party  would  be  enormous.  It  is  unlikely  that  Cromwell  was  otherwise 
than  confident  of  his  own  power  to  cope  with  the  Levellers.  If  he  did 
want  to  frighten  the  King  without  assuring  him  on  this  point,  his 
object  was  probably  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  the  overtures  of  the 
army  which  he  had  recently  rejected.  It  may  be  added  that  Charles 
informed  Whalley  that  his  flight  was  not  caused  by  Cromwell's  letter. 
"  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote,  "  that  it  was  not  the  letter  you  showed  me 
to-day  that  made  me  take  this  resolution,  nor  any  advertisement  of 
that  kind."     The  King  to  Whalley  Nov.  1 1,  L.J.  ix.  520. 
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chamber  before  the  guards  were  set  for  the  night,     ^^/^' 
and  rode  off,   attended  by  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  "'j^].-"' 
and  Legge.     The   King  and  his  companions  missed 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  reach  Sutton  till 
after  daybreak.     There  they  found  the  inn  occupied 
by  the  Hampshire  County  Committee,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  push  on  without  taking  rest. 
Eventually  they  reached  Lord  Southampton's  house    Nov.  la. 
at  Titchfield,  whence  Charles,  keeping  Legge  with  TitcM^ia? 
him,   despatched  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham  across 
the  Solent  to  sound  Hammond,  telling  them  that,  if 
they  did  not  return  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
himself  take  shipping  for  the  Continent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  Berkeley  and  Ash-  ^^^^^l^' 
burnham    came   up   with  Hammond   on   the    road  and  Ash- 
between  Carisbrooke  and  Newport,  and,  telling  him  in  the  isie 
that   the  King  had  left  Hampton  Court  to   escape 
assassination,  asked  him  to  give  his  word  to  protect 
the  Royal  fugitive,  or,  if  this  proved  impossible,  to 
allow  him  to  quit  the  island  in  safety.    To  Hammond 
the  unexpected  communication  came  as  a  terrible 
shock.     "  0  gentlemen  !  "  he  cried,  "  you  have  un- 
done me  by  bringing  the  King  into  the  island ;  if  at 
least  you  have  brought  him ;  and,  if  you  have  not, 
pray  let  him  not  come ;  for  what  between  my  duty 
to   his    Majesty,   and  my  gratitude   for   this   fresh 
obligation  of  confidence,  and  my  observing  my  trust 
to   the  army,  I   shall   be   confounded."     At  last   a 
promise  was   dragged   from  Hammond,  in   a   form  ^^^-, 
so  vague  as  to  bind  him  to  nothing.     K  the  King,  ^^gue  en- 

,  o  c    gagement. 

he  said,  *  pleased  to  put  himself  into  his  hands, 
whatever  he  could  expect  from  a  person  of  hohour 
or  honesty,  his  Majesty  should  have  it  be  made  good 
to  him.'  If  ever  there  was  an  answer  which  should 
have  inspired  caution  it  was  this.     Yet,  at  Ashburn- 
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ham's  instance,  Hammond  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  messengers  to  the  presence  of  the  King. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  three  arrived 
at  Titchfield,  Charles  was  naturally  displeased  at  the 
disclosure  to  Hammond  of  his  place  of  retreat, 
especially  as  he  had  ordered  a  vessel  from  Southamp- 
ton to  carry  him  to  France  in  case  of  his  failing  to 
obtain  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ashbumham,  with  a  light  heart, 
offered  to  murder  Hammond,  but  Charles  declined 
to  be  served  in  such  a  fashion,  and  contented  himself 
with  making  excuses  for  lingering  at  Titchfield,  whilst 
he  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  expected  vessel 
on  the  not-far-distant  shore  of  Southampton  Water. 
An  embargo  had,  however,  been  placed  on  all  shipping 
in  the  southern  ports  as  soon  as  the  King's  escape 
was  known  at  Westminster,  and  the  expected  vessel 
never  arrived.  In  the  evening  Charles,  having  now 
no  other  course  open  to  him,  crossed  the  Solent  in  the 
company  of  Hammond  and  his  own  three  attendants. 

On  the  following  morning  Hammoud  conducted 
the  King  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Though  the  accom- 
modation was  rough,  Charles  felt  himself  more  at 
home  than  in  Hampton  Court.  The  islanders  were 
well  disposed  toward  him,  and  were  prepared  to 
secure  him  against  any  attempt  of  the  Levellers  to 
murder  him.  Moreover,  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
consisted  of  no  more  than  a  dozen  old  soldiers,  he 
imagined  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  leave  the 
island  at  any  time,  even  if  Hammond  attempted  to 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way.^ 

When  the  news  of  Charles's  flight  reached  London 
the  wildest  rumours  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

'  Berkeley's  Memoira,  55 ;  Ashbumham's  Narrative^  ii.  1 13.  There 
is  plenty  of  discrepancy  between  the  two  authorities,  but  not  on 
essential  points.  See  also  Hammond's  letter  to  Manchester,  Nov.  13, 
L.J.  ix.  325 ;  and  The  Oglander  Memoirs,  64-69. 
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The  King,  said  some,  was  gone  to  Scotland,  to  Ireland,     ^^^* 
or  to  France.     Others  said  that  he  had  been  carried 
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off  by  the  Agitators  and  shut  up  in  a  fortress ;  others 

again  that  he  had  been  concealed   by  Fairfax  and 

Cromwell  to  save  him  from  the  Affitators.^     The  first  Charles's 

<^  letter 

real  intelligence  was  derived  from  a  letter  directed  to  the 
to  the  Houses,  which  Charles  had  left  behind  him  at 
Hampton  Court.  In  this  he  declared  that  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Eoyalists,  Scots  and  soldiers, 
should  all  receive  equal  justice  at  his  hands.  Though 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  had  driven  him  into  seclu- 
sion, he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing peace,  and  with  this  in  view  he  added  a  special 
recommendation  of  the  interests  of  the  army.  "  To 
conclude,"  he  ended  by  saying,  "let  me  be  heard 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety;  and  I  shall  in- 
stantly break  thi-ough  this  cloud  of  retirement,  and 
show  myself  really  to  be  Pater  Patrice ^  - 

Though  Charles  no  longer  looked  with  hope  to 
Cromwell  or  Ireton,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  this  Ho  looks 
letter,  that  he  still  expected  support  from  the  rank  army  for 
and  file,  and  he  was  certainly  not  wrong  in  believing 
that  there  were  large  numbers  in  the  army  to  whom 
a  victory  of  the  Levellers  would  be  as  unwelcome  as 
to  Cromwell  himself.     On  the  very  day  on   which 
Charles  left  Hampton   Court,  Major  White   invited  ?®?^s 
Fairfax's  regiment  to  join  the  Levellers.     The  men  army, 
at  once  replied  with  hearty  shouts   of  "A   King! 
A  King  ! ''  which  speedily  passed  into  "  This  King ! 
This    King ! "      In  Parliament   the   prevailing    un- 
certainty strengthened  what  Royalist  sentiment  ex- 
isted.    "  Mr.  Speaker,"  asked  a  member,  "  are  you  Pariia- 
neither  contented  with  nor  without  a  King  ?  "  ^  "^^^  ' 

*  Newsletter,  Nov.  ^,  \\,    Boman  Transcripts ,  B,0. 

^  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Nov.  11,  L.J,  ix.  519. 

^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  15,  Clarendon  MS8,  2,651. 
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Cromwell  was  now  an  object  of  suspicion  with  both 
the  extreme  parties.  The  Royahsts  counted  him  as 
a  hypocritical  dissembler  because,  after  long  negotia- 
tion with  Charles,  he  had  not  restored  him  to  the 
throne.  The  Levellers  formed  the  same  opinion  of 
him  because  he  had  carried  on  that  negotiation  long 
after  its  deceptive  character  had  been  revealed.  Rains- 
borough  and  Marten  even  talked  of  impeacliing  him, 
and  Rainsborough,  after  expressing  himself  confidently 
of  lii^  ability  to  carry  the  army  with  him,  added  that 
he  would  have  the  support  of  20,000  citizens  as  well. 
It  was  a  matter  of  speculation  at  Westminster  whether 
Cromwell  would  overcome  his  foes  '  or  follow  his 
predecessor  Hotham.'  ^ 

According  to  one  story,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  test,  still  darker  proposals  were  enter- 
tained by  the  wilder  Levellers.  Fairfax  was  to  be 
secured  by  the  soldiers  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed 
review  was  held,  whilst  Cromwell  was  to  be  shot  in 
his  bed  at  midnight.  When  the  regiments  were  drawn 
up  in  the  morning,  the  conspirators  were  to  produce 
a  charge  against  the  King  '  which  they  would  effec- 
tually prosecute,  and  require  the  Parliament  to  join 


^  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Nov.  §f,  B,0.  Transcripts. 
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with  them,  resolving  to  cut  the  throats  of  those  that     chap. 
should  refuse  the  same.'  ^  ""1647" 

It  was  indeed  a  time  for  prompt  action.  A  third  part 
of  the  army  was  to  rendezvous  on  the  1 5th  on  Corkbush 
Field,  near  Ware.  On  the  14th,  with  the  intention 
of  satisfying  all  reasonable  aspirations  of  the  soldiers,    ^ov.  14, 

•/       o  I:     '  'A  mam- 

a  manifesto  was  drawn  up,  to  be  issued  on  the  following  ^®^p^®" 
day  in  the  name  of  Fairfax  and  the  Army  Council. 
In  this  manifesto  Fairfax  declared  that,  unless  dis- 
cipline were  restored,  he  would  lay  down  his  com- 
mand. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  at  his  post, 
he  would  advocate  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  Parhament,  and  the  adoption  of  pro- 
visions which  would  make  the  future  House  of 
Commons  '  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  representative 
of  the  people  that  are  to  elect.'     To  this  was  added  The 

*  ^  GLCUlG  81011 

a  form  of  adhesion  to  Fairfax  and  the  Army  Council  of  the 
which  every  soldier  was  to  be  asked  to  sign.  The  beaked, 
ideas  contained  in  the  manifesto  accord  so  thoroughly 
with  those  expressed  by  Cromwell  in  the  Army 
Council  on  November  i  ^  that  he  may  be  safely  credited 
with  its  inspiration.  Parliament  was  not  to  be  pressed 
by  the  army  to  make  such  and  such  alterations 
of  the  law,  but  it  might  be  pressed  to  bring  itself 
into  closer  constitutional  relations  with  the  people.^ 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th,  Fairfax  ap-  Theren- 
peared  on  Corkbush  Field  he  found  little  difficulty  in  c^rkbulh** 
maintaining  his  authority  over  the  four  regiments  of  ^^®^^" 
horse  and  three  of  foot  who  had  been  ordered  to 
await  him  there.    Eainsborough,  who  stepped  forward 
to  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the   Agreement  of  the 
People,  was  easily  waved  aside  whilst  Colonel  Eyre,** 

*  Walwyn's  Wiles,  pp.  18,  1104,  ch.  12. 

'^  See  pp.  232,  233.  '  L.J.  ix.  529. 

*  William  Eyre,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Thomas  Eyre  who 
was  governor  of  Hurst  Castle. 
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Major  Foot,  and  a  few  other  dissatisfied  officers, 
called  in  vain  on  the  soldiers  to  stand  by  the  Agree- 
ment. The  men,  shutting  their  ears  to  them,  readily- 
signed  the  engagement  circulated  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  insubordinate  officers  were  placed  under  arrest, 
with  the  exception  of  Major  Scott, ^  who,  being  a 
member  of  Parliament,  was  sent  up  to  Westminster 
to  be  judged  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  two  other 
regiments — those  of  Eobert  Lilburne  and  Harrison — 
whose  very  presence  on  the  field  was  an  act  of  mutiny ; 
that  of  Lilburne  having  been  ordered  to  the  North  to 
take  part  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  Scots, 
whilst  that  of  Harrison  had  been  directed  to  appear  at 
one  of  the  other  places  of  rendezvous.  Of  the  two, 
Lilbume's,  which  had  driven  away  most  of  its  officers 
whilst  still  on  the  march,  was  the  most  mutinous,  but 
the  soldiers  of  both  regiments  appeared  on  the  field 
with  copies  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  stuck  in 
their  hats,  with  the  addition  of  the  motto,  "  England's 
freedom  !  Soldiers'  rights."  Harrison's  regiment  was 
soon  brought  to  submission  by  a  few  words  of  reproof 
from  Fairfax,  but  Lilburne's  was  not  in  so  compliant 
a  mood.  Cromwell,  seeing  that  persuasion  alone 
would  not  avail  him  here,  rode  along  the  ranks, 
sharply  ordering  the  men  to  tear  the  papers  from 
their  hats,  and  on  finding  no  signs  of  obedience, 
dashed  amongst  the  mutineers  with  his  sword  drawn. 
There  was  something  in  his  stern-set  face  and  resolute 
action  which  compelled  obedience.  The  instincts  of 
military  discipline  revived,  and  the  soldiers,  a  moment 
before  so  defiant,  tore  the  papers  from  their  hats  and 
craved  for  mercy.     The  ringleaders  were   arrested, 


*  To  be  distinguished  from   Scott  the  Regicide.    Thomas  was 
the  Christian  name  of  both. 
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and  three  of  them  condemned  to  death  by  an  im-    ^J^^' 
provised  court-martial.     The  three  were,  however,  '"",5'-"' 
allowed  to  throw  dice  for  their  lives,  and  the  loser 
was  shot  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades.     Thus,  at 
the  cost  of  a  single  life,  discipline  was  restored,  with- 
out which  the  army  would  have  dissolved  into  chaos. ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  army  gave  no  trouble,  and  cromwS 
on  the    19th  Cromwell  received  the  thanks  of  the  thanked. 
House  of  Commons  for  the   service  which  he  had 
rendered.     Now  that  the   King  had  left  Hampton 
Court  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  keeping  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  they  were  consequently  removed 
from  Putney  to  Windsor.^    The  hostile  feeling  which 
prevailed  between  the  army  and  the  City  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  allayed,  and  as  the  City  continued 
remiss  in   the   payment  of  its  assessments,  Fairfax  Hewaon 
ordered  Hewson  to  enter  London  with  his  regiment  London, 
in  order  to  enforce  payment.     On  the  20th  the  House  ^^7-  ^• 
of  Commons,  taking  alarm  at  this  open  interference  ^\1^^ 
of    the  miUtary   commanders   with    the    affairs    of  commons, 
government,   directed   Cromwell  to   stop    Hewson's 
march.     At  the  same  time  the  House  urged  the  City 
to  pay  the  money  for  want  of  which  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  live  at  free  quarter.*    In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said,  the  citizens  kept  their  purses  closed, 
well  pleased  if  by  refusing  the  army  the  means  of 
paying  its  way  they  could  make  its  very  existence 
intolerable  to  the  nation. 

Whatever  miffht  be  the  future  relations  between    Nov.  16. 
the  army  and  the  City,  the  restoration  of  military  tr^^^ 
discipline  left  no  doubt  in  Charles's  mind  that  if  he     "^^' 

^  Rushw,  vii.  875 ;  Cla/r,  St.  P.  App.  xlii. ;  FairfiEkx  to  Manchester, 
Nov.  15,  L.J.  ix.  527 ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  416,  8;  Merci 
Elencticua,  E.  416,  13. 

*  Fairfax  to  Scawen,  Nov.  19,  L,J,  ix.  536.  '  C,J,  v.  364. 
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^^^'     was  to  win  the  army  at  all  he  must  deal  with  the 
^ — 7^^ — '  officers,  and   not  with  the  Levellers.     Accordingly, 
on  November  16,  the  day  after  the  rendezvous  on 
Corkbush  Field,  he  sent  to  the  Houses  a  message 
evidently  intended  as  a  compromise  between  his  own 
views  and  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals,     As  far  as  the 
Proposals    Church  was   concerned,  he   stood  upon   the  main- 
to  tS* '  *   tenance  of  Episcopacy  and  the  restoration  of  Church 
Church,      lands,  though  he  was  ready  to  consent  that  bishops 
should  be  assisted  by  their  presbyters  in  conferring 
orders  and   in  exercising  jurisdiction,  whilst   their 
powers  were   to   *be  so  limited   that  they  be  not 
grievous  to  the  tender  consciences  of  others.'     Then 
followed  the  stipulation,  so  often   announced,  that 
the  Presbyterian  system  was  to  be   untouched   for 
j>     three  years,  during  which  divines  were  to  be  con- 
sulted with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  settlement  *  by  his 
Majesty  and  the  two  Houses.'     Charles  further  re- 
quired that   full  liberty  of  worship   should  during 
2?   these  three  years  be  accorded  to  himself  and  to  '  aU 
others  of  his  judgment,'  as  well  as  *  to  any  other  who 
cannot  in   conscience   submit   thereunto,'   and   also 
agreed  that  when  the  final  settlement  was  reached 
there  should  be  '  full  liberty  to  all  those  who  shall 
differ  upon  conscientious  grounds  from  that  settle- 
ment,' provided  that  there  should  be  no  toleration 
for '  those  of  the  Popish  profession,'  or  for  '  the  public 
profession  of  Atheism  or  blasphemy  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  three  creeds, 
to  t^e  As  a  security  for  his  performance  of  these  engage- 

andothei<  mcuts,  Charlcs  offered  to  surrender  the  militia  for 
his  own  life  if  the  claims  of  his  successors  to  full 
power  over  it  were  left  untouched.  On  other  points 
he  was  conciliatory,  especially  recommending  to  the 
Houses  the  consideration  of  the  demands  of  the  army 
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relating  to  '  the  succession  of  Parliaments,  and  their     ^^^* 
due   election.'     Upon  the  strength  of  these  offers,  '^ — 7 — ' 
Charles  asked  to  be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty  in 
London.^ 

It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  in  making  these  character 
proposals  Charles  believed  himself  to  be  dealing  fairly  offer, 
with  all  persons  and  interests ;  and  even  that,  ad- 
mitting that  he  could  be  trusted  to  act  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  his  engagements,  the 
acceptance  of  his  overtures  would  offer  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  bringing  back  the  country  to  the  orderly 
struggles  of  constitutional  progress.  With  their  ex- 
perience of  Charles's  character,  however,  the  Houses 
could  not  do  less  than  scrutinise  closely  the  possi- 
l^ilities  left  open  to  him,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  possession  of  the  negative  voice, 
conjoined  with  the  general  eagerness  for  peace,  would 
render  him  master  of  the  situation  when  the  three 
years  of  Presbyterianism  had  come  to  an  end.  What 
was  really  needed  was  security  that  the  King  would 
abandon  his  ingrained  habit  of  twisting  the  law  in  his 
own  favour  in  order  to  be  able  to  rule  independently 
of  ParUament  and  the  nation.  It  was  the  increasing 
belief  that  Charles  would  never  allow  the  will  of  the 
nation  to  prevail  over  liis  own  which,  far  more  than 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quired settlement,  made  any  understanding  with  him 
impossible. 

Yet,  though  Parliament  and  army,  in  their  dif-  Position  of 
ferent  ways,  upheld  the  right  of  the  nation  to  mould  &nd  pS^ 
its  own  destinies,  they  were  unable  to  conceal  from  to^^arJL  it ; 
themselves  that  at  least  for  the  moment  the  nation 
desired  a  surrender  to  the  King  almost  at  any  price. 
Those  who  had  most  to  gain  by  the  restoration  of 

^  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Nov.  16,  Const  Documents,  243. 
III.  S 
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^^-     order  and  the  disbandment  of  the   army  welcomed 

j^'    ^  Charles's  message  as  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and 

and  of  the    though  the  Scottish  Commissioners  condemned  it  in 

'cSS^^i     private  as  granting  *  a  full  toleration  of  heresy  and 

gionere.       gchism  for  ever,'  they  openly  demanded  of  the  Houses 

the  admission  of  the  King  to  the   personal  treaty 

which  he  desired.^ 
^  For  some   days   after   the   message  arrived  the 

hesitate.      Houses  werc  inclined  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  to 

content  themselves  with  pushing  on  their  own  propo- 
The  army    sitious.     The  army  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

leaders 

wish  to  test  more  anxious  to  test  Charles's  sincerity  than  to  ex- 
sincerity!     amine  any  proposals  which  he  might   think  fit   to 
make.     His  friendliness  with  the  Scottish   Commis- 
sioners, and  possibly  also  information  received  from 
Hammond,  led  them  to  suspect   that  Charles  had 
motives   in  escaping  from  Hampton  Court  beyond 
those  arising  from  a  sense  of  personal  danger.     Was 
it  not  possible,   for  instance,  that   he  intended  to 
escape  by  sea  to  Scotland,  there  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  invading  army  with  which  they  had  for 
some  time  been  threatened  ?    So  deeply  had  this  sus- 
Nov.  i8.    picion  sunk  into  their  minds  that  on  the  1 8th  or  1 9th 
language     Irctou,  *  Standing  by  the  fireside  at  his  quarters  at 

about  the      tt-*  j.  j  i*/*  xi«it 

King.  Kingston,  and  some  speaking  of  an  agreement  hkely 
to  be  made  between  King  and  Parliament  now  the 
person  of  the  King  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  army, 
replied,  with  a  discontented  countenance,  that  he 
hoped  it  would  be  such  a  peace  as  we  might  with  a 
safe  conscience  fight  against  them  both.'^ 

^  The  King  to  Lanark,  Nov.  19;  Loudoan,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark 
to  the  King,  Nov.  22,  Burnet,  v.  125,  126;  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
to  Manchester,  Nov.  17;  Paper  from  the  Scottish  Gonmiissioners, 
Nov.  25,  L.J.  ix.  532,  542. 

'  Huntington's  Sundry  Reasons,  p.  1 1,  E.  458,  3.  Huntington  puts 
the  date  of  this  conversation  *  about  six  days  after  it  was  fully  known 
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On  the  2 1 8t,  Ire  ton  wrote  to  Hammond  hinting  at  ^^* 
the  suspicions  entertained  at  headquarters,  and  en-  '"5*-"' 
couraging  him  to  hold  the  King  fast,  and  to  trust  Nov.ai 
rather  to  a  guard  of  soldiers  than  to  one  composed  of  S* h^^ 
inh^ibitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  "  The  Lieutenant-  '^°^^- 
General,"  he  added  in  a  postscript,  "  is  at  London  or  cromweii 
Putney,  and  on  scout  I  know  not  where."  ^  *  on  scout/ 

These  enigmatical  words  may  fairly  be  elucidated  ^^'j^®^^ 
by  a  story  which  in  various  forms  was  current  in  the  Broghm. 
end  of  the   seventeenth  and   the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Lord  Broghill,  a  younger  son  of 
the   first   Earl  of  Cork,  and   after  the  Eestoration 
created  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate  on  terms  of  close   intimacy  with 
Cromwell.     In  a  life  of  Orrery  ^  written  by  his  chap- 
lain, Thomas  Morrice,  a  story  is  told  as  having  been  Momce'a 
related  by  Orrery  himself,  of  his  asking  Cromwell  in 
1649  why  the  army  had  not  persisted  in  its  attempt 
to   come  to  terms  with   the  King.     "The  reason," 
Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  replied,^  "  why  we  would 

by  the  Parliament  and  army  that  the  King  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight/ 
which  would  be  on  the  21st.  On  the  21st,  however,  Ireton  was 
certainly  at  Windsor,  whereas  his  regiment  was  reviewed  at  Kingston 
on  the  19th,  for  which  purpose  it  would  arrive  at  Kingston  on  the  i8th. 
If  we  suppose  that  Huntington  meant  six  days  after  the  King's  flight 
was  known,  it  would  bring  the  date  exactly  to  the  i8th.  On  the  other 
hand,  Huntington  may  have  been  merely  mistaken  about  the  date. 

^  Ireton  to  Hammond,  Nov.  21,  Letters  between  Hammond  and 
the  DJH.  Committee^  p.  22. 

*  Prefixed  to  A  Collection  of  State  Letters  of  ,  ,  ,  Eoger  Boyle 
.  .  .  first  Earl  of  Orrery, 

'  The  story  is  straightforward,  and  to  my  mind  in  the  main 
probable,  though  absolute  accuracy  in  detail  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
such  a  case.  Mr.  Firth  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  receives  an  in- 
cidental confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Memoirs 
(ed.  1702),  p.  63,  in  which  the  writer,  speaking  of  Hamilton's  prepara- 
tions, adds  that  *  it  hath  been  suggested  by  some  .  . .  that  the  King  by 
a  letter  from  the  Queen  was  acquainted  therewith,  which  letter  was 
intercepted,  the  seal  violated,  and  the  letter  read  by  some  great  officers 
of  the  army,  members  of  the  Commons  House,'  and  that  Dugdale  in 

8  2 
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^^^'  once  have  closed  with  the  King  was  this :  we  found 
jg-  the  Scots  and  the  Presbyterians  began  to  be  more 
powerful  than  we  ;  and  if  they  made  up  matters  with 
the  King  we  should  have  been  left  in  the  lurch, 
therefore  we  thought  it  best  to  prevent  them  by 
offering  first  to  come  in  upon  any  reasonable  condi- 
tions ;  but  while  we  were  busied  in  these  thoughts 
there  came  a  letter  from  one  of  our  spies  who  was  of 
the  King's  bedchamber,^  which  acquainted  us  that 
on  that  day  our  final  doom  was  decreed;  that  he 
could  not  possibly  teU  what  it  was,  but  we  might  find 
it  out  if  we  could  intercept  a  letter  sent  from  the 
King  to  the  Queen,  wherein  he  declared  what  he 
would  do.^    The  letter,  he  said,  was  sewed  up  in  the 

his  Short  View  of  the  late  Troubles  (ed.  1 68 1),  p.  378,  mentions  that 
it  had  been  said  that  Cromwell  really  intended  to  restore  the  King,  *  but 
that  after  he  was  brought  to  Hampton  Court  a  certain  letter  from  the 
Queen  was  intercepted  by  them  and  privately  opened ;  the  contents 
whereof  were  that  she  did  thereby  acquaint  him  that  the  Scots  were 
raising  or  preparing  to  raise  an  army  in  order  to  his  restoration,  or 
expressions  to  that  efifect,  and  that  Cromwell  having  seen  this  letter 
and  made  it  up  artificially  that  no  violation  of  the  seal  could  appear, 
conveyed  it  to  the  King,  and  the  next  morning  sent  Ireton  on  purpose 
to  his  Majesty,  to  enquire  of  him  what  he  knew  of  any  hostile  prepara- 
tions then  in  hand  by  the  Scots  to  the  purpose  aforesaid.  Unto  which 
the  King  briefly  saying  that  he  did  neither  know  nor  believe  anything 
thereof,  Ireton  returned  with  the  answer,  and  that  thereupon  both  of 
them  concluding  that  his  Majesty  was  not  to  be  further  trusted  they 
did  thenceforth  resolve  to  proceed  against  him.*  Both  these  writers 
give  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  story  told  by  themselves ;  but,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  they  agree  in  referring  GromweU's  breach  with 
the  King  to  a  discovery  of  his  intrigue  with  the  Scots.  In  this  they 
agree  with  Morrice,  though  they  refer  that  discovery  to  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  Queen  instead  of  to  one  from  the  King. 

^  This  seems  to  mean  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  which  could 
not  be,  as  neither  Ashbumham  nor  Berkeley  was  likely  to  act  as  a  spy. 
Probably  Morrice  or  his  informant  Orrery  really  meant  to  refer  to  some 
person  employed  by  Hanmiond  to  attend  on  the  King.  The  household 
afterwards  appointed  by  Parliament  was  not  yet  named. 

^  Here  comes  in  the  only  real  difficulty  about  the  story.  How 
could  any  one  employed  by  Hammond  know  that  the  King  was  going 
to  write  to  the  Queen  on  such  a  subject  ?    The  difficulties  would  be 
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skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come  S^^- 
with  the  saddle  upon  his^head  about  ten  of  the  clock  '"j^^-"' 
that  night  to  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  in  Holborn,^  for  there 
he  was  to  take  horse  and  go  to  Dover  with  it.  This 
messenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the  saddle, 
but  some  persons  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at  Windsor 
when  we  received  this  letter,  and  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  it  Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one 
trusty  fellow  with  us,  and  with  troopers'  habits  to  go 
to  the  inn  in  Holborn ;  which  accordingly  we  did,  and 
set  our  man  at  the  gate  of  the  inn,  when  the  wicket 
only  was  open,  to  let  people  in  and  out.  Our  man 
was  to  give  us  notice  when  any  person  came  there 
with  a  saddle,  whilst  we,  in  the  disguise  of  common 
troopers,  called  for  cans  of  beer,  and  continued  drink- 
ing till  about  ten  o'clock.  The  sentinel  at  the  gate 
then  gave  notice  that  the  man  with  the  saddle  was 
come  in.  Upon  this  we  immediately  arose,  and,  as 
the  man  was  leading  out  his  horse  saddled,  came  up 
to  him  with  drawn  swords  and  told  him  we  were  to 
search  all  that  went  in  and  out  there,  but  as  he 
looked  like  an  honest  man  we  would  only  search  his 
saddle  and  dismiss  him.  Upon  that  we  ungirt  his 
saddle,  and  carried  it  into  the  stall  where  we  had 
been  drinking,  and  left  the  horseman  with  our  sen- 
tinel.     Then,  ripping  up   one   of  the   skirts  of  the 

considerably  lessened  if  we  accept  in  the  main  the  stories  referred  to 
by  Herbert  and  Dugdale.  If  Cromwell  had  seen  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  to  the  King  suggesting  his  throwing  himself  on  the  Scots — and 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  she  did  not  write  to  this  effect — he  would 
naturally  expect  that  the  King's  answer  would,  if  he  could  get  hold  of 
it,  certify  him  as  to  the  King's  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  wife's 
advice.  I  suspect  that  the  spy,  knowing  this,  simply  wrote  to  say  that 
the  answer  was  coming  in  a  particular  way,  and  that  either  Cromwell, 
Orrery,  or  Morrice  subsequently  imputed  to  the  spy  more  knowledge 
than  he  actually  possessed. 

^  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel.    See 
Cunningham's  Handbook  to  London^  Past  and  Present, 
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^^yj^'    saddle,  we  there  found  the  letter  of  which  we  had 


1647 


story. 


been  informed.  As  soon  as  we  had  the  letter  we 
opened  it ;  in  which  we  found  the  King  had  acquainted 
the  Queen  that  he  was  now  courted  by  both  the  fac- 
tions, the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  army,  and 
which  bid  fairest  for  him  should  have  him,  but  he 
thought  he  should  close  with  the  Scots  sooner  than 
the  others.  Upon  this  we  took  horse  and  went  to 
Windsor,  and  finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  any 
tolerable  terms  from  the  King,  we  immediately,  from 
that  time  forward,  resolved  his  ruin." 
Another  lu  addition  to  this  story,  in  which  the  cause  of 

the  breach  between  Cromwell  and  the  King  is  assigned 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  latter  with  the  Scots,  another 
and  quite  different  tradition  assigned  it  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Charles's  intention  to  shake  himself  loose 
from  all  promises  made  by  him  to  the  army  and 
Ireton  after  his  restoration  to  power.  This  second 
story  is  first  heard  of  in  1696,  when  it  was  told  by 
Eoger  Coke  as  a  mere  rumour.^  It  reappears  in  an 
assertion  which  Wagstaffe  made  in  1 7 1 1  ,'^  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  intercepted  letter  of 
Charles,  which  was  alleged  to  have  revealed  his  inten- 
tions, was  in  the  hands  of  Millington,  the  auctioneer, 
but  that  on  making  application  to  Millington  he  had 
been  refused  even  sight  of  it.'*^  The  story  took  a 
lasting  shape  in  a  conversation  held  about  1743, 
when  Bolingbroke  told  Pope  that  Lord  Oxford  had 
assured  him  that  he  had  had  in  his  hands  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Charles  to  the  Queen,  and,  as  it 
would  seem  from  Bolingbroke's  reported  language, 
also  the  letter  of  the  Queen  to  which  it  had  been  an 

*  Coke's  Detection  (2nd  edit.  1699),  i.  166. 
'  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (3rd  ed.  171 1),  p.  13. 
'  Possibly  fearing  that  Wagstaffe  might  want  to  destroy  evidence 
against  the  *  martyr  king.' 
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answer.  According  to  the  most  probable  account  of  ^^^' 
the  contents  of  the  letters,  Henrietta  Maria  having  ^"7^71"^ 
desired  her  husband  '  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the 
traitor,'  Charles  replied  that  *  she  need  not  have  any 
concern  in  her  mind  on  that  head,  for  whatever  agree- 
ment they  might  enter  into,  he  should  not  look  upon 
himself  as  obliged  to  keep  any  promises  made  so 
much  on  compulsion  whenever  he  had  power  enough 
to  break  them.'^ 

On  the  supposition  that  these  two  stories  be  sub-  ireton's 
stantially  true,  it  becomes  possible,  at  least  con-  expulSS. 
Jecturally,  to  explain  the  postscript  of  Ireton's  letter 
of  the  2ist.^  By  that  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
the  Queen's  letter  had  come  into  Cromwell's  hands. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  ^  on  scout,'  making  arrange- 
ments for  intercepting  the  expected  reply.  Upon  his 
return  to  Windsor  a  day  or  two  later,  perhaps  on  the 
23rd  or  24th,  he  would  have  received  intelligence  from 
the  spy  at  Carisbrooke,  and,  in  Ireton's  company,  have 
waylaid  the  King's  answer  at  the  Blue  Boar  inHolbom.' 

*  Spence'B  Anecdotes  (ed.  1820),  298;  Richardson's  Bichardsoniatui 
(ed.  1776).  The  statement  that  Pope  derived  his  information  from 
Bolingbroke  is  taken  from  Bichardson,  but  I  have  inserted  the  state- 
ment of  what  Bolingbroke  said  about  the  contents  of  the  letter  as 
it  is  given  by  Spence.  Bichardson's  report  is  far  more  rhetorical,  as  he 
alleges  that  Bolingbroke  quoted  Charles  as  saying  that  *  he  should 
know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues  who,  instead  of  a 
silken  garter,  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord.'  The  language 
attributed  to  him  in  Spence's  report,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  more 
than  he  is  known  to  have  used  on  other  occasions.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  there  should  have  been  two  sets  of  intercepted  letters, 
and,  though  these  two  stories  coming  from  entirely  dififerent  sources 
do  not  in  any  way  corroborate  one  another,  yet  each  of  them  may  have 
referred  to  a  different  part  of  a  real  letter.  This  view  of  the  case  receives 
additional  corroboration  from  the  neatness  with  which  the  narrative 
given  of  their  discovery  fits  in  with  facts  known  from  other  sources. 

^  See  p.  259. 

^  The  visit  to  the  Blue  Boar  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  at  Windsor,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  not 
before  Nov.  19. 
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CHAP. 
LVIL 

1647 

Nov.  25. 
Sudden 
•ction  of 
the  Lords. 


Four  Pro- 
positions 
to  be  laid 
before  the 
King. 


Not.  26. 
The  Pro- 
positions 
to  be 
tnmed 
into  Bills. 


The  King 
to  come  to 
London  if 
he  accepts 
them. 


If,  again,  the  discovery  be  assigned  to  the  23rd  or 
24th,  an  explanation  is  found  for  the  part  so  suddenly 
taken  on  the  25th  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  an  Independent  majorit3\ 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Lords  now, 
after  allowing  the  King's  offer  to  remain  unnoticed 
for  no  less  than  nine  days,^  appointed  a  committee  to 
select  some  of  the  propositions  formerly  presented 
at  Newcastle  and  Hampton  Court  to  be  laid  before 
the  King  '  for  our  present  security.'  After  a  short 
delay,  the  committee  reported  that  four  of  the  pro- 
positions were  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  first 
gave  Parliament  authority  over  the  militia  directly 
for  twenty  years,  and  indirectly  for  all  time  to  come, 
by  declaring  that  the  Crown  should  never  exercise 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  Houses.  The  second 
and  third  revoked  Charles's  declarations  against 
the  Houses,  and  annulled  the  honours  which  he 
had  recently  granted ;  whilst  the  fourth  gave  to  the 
existing  Parliament  the  right  of  adjourning  itself  to 
any  place  which  the  Houses  thought  desirable.^ 

On  the  26th,  the  Lords  sent  the  Four  Propositions 
to  the  Commons,  that  they  might  there  be  converted 
into  Bills,  accompanying  them  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that,  when  they  had  passed  both  Houses,  the 
King  should  be  informed  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
given  to  them  the  royal  assent,  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  come  to  London  in  order  to  treat  personally  with 
Parliament  on  all  other  points  at  issue.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Commons  accepted  the  Lords'  sugges- 
tion by  the  small  majority  of  nine.® 


*  See  p.  258.  ^  LJ.  ix.  541. 

'  C,J,  V.  370.  The  tellers  for  the  majority  were  Algernon  Sidney 
and  Sir  John  Evelyn,  both  Independents ;  for  the  minority,  Morley  and 
Henry  Marten.    Probably  the  minority  was  composed  of  those  who 
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If  at  first  sight  this  scheme,  which  proceeded  from     ^^^ 
the  Independent  House  of  Lords,  seems  to  have  been  ^ 


but  an  ungenerous  response  to  the  concihatory  offer    n^^  ^ 
recently  made  by  Charles,^  it  should  be  remembered  j^ndent' 
that  those  who  drew  it  up  had  the  strongest  reason  to  P^^^^y- 
doubt  Charles's  sincerity.    Though  the  Independents, 
knowing  all  that  they  knew,  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  cast  away  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Charles, 
they  considered  that  a  reconcihation  must  now  be 
based  on  a  searching  test  of  the  King's  sincerity.     K  a  search- 
Charles  accepted  the  fourth  proposition,  he  would  ^^ 
practically  abandon  the  intention  attributed  to  him 
of  coercing  ParUament  with  the  help  of  the  Lon- 
doners,  whilst  if  he  accepted  the  first  he  would  place 
^  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament.    When  once  the  Crown  had  been  stripped  of 
its  control  over  the  miUtia,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
constitutional  reforms  which  were  demanded  on  all 
sides  might  be  left  to  free  discussion  and  to  the  play 
of  natural  forces  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.     These, 
as  can  hardly  be   doubted,   were   the  ideas  which 
now  inspired  the  action  of  the  Houses  in  the  selection 
of  the  Four  Propositions. 

Cromwell  had  not  to  wait  for  the  King's  answer  charies 
till  the  Propositions  were  presented.  Though  to  it* 
Charles  was  probably  serious  in  his  offer  to  abandon 
authority  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even  for  his  own 
lifetime,  it  was  always  on  the  understanding  that  the 
powers  which  he  had  received  from  his  father  should 
ultimately  return  to  his  son.  He  could  never  com- 
prehend how  wide  a  gulf  there  was  between  himself 
and  the  most  conciliatory  of  his  opponents.     Even 

wished  to  have  no  treaty  with  the  King  and  those  who  wished  to 
subject  him  to  less  stringent  terms. 
*  See  p.  256. 
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^j^^-     now,  when  the  news  of  the  Lords'  vote  on  the  Four 

^"^j^'     '   Propositions  reached  his   ears,  he   fancied  that  the 

Nov.a6.    army  chiefs  must  be  on  his  side,  and  on  the  26th  he 

toV^S^.^  despatched  Berkeley  to  urge  Fairfax  to  support  his 

request  for  an  unconditional  personal  treaty.^ 

N^.^28.^         On  November  28,  Berkeley  appeared  before  the 

Windsor.     Council  of  the  Army  at  Windsor^  as  the  bearer  of  a 

message,  which  was  virtually  a  demand,  that  officers 

and  soldiers  should  oppose  ParUament  by  placing  the 

King,  without  conditions,  in  a  commanding  position. 

He  meets    It  was  uo  matter  of  wonder  that  Berkeley  met  with 

Mbuff.        a  rebuiSr.     Fairfax  told  him  briefly  *  that  they  were 

the  Parliament's  army,  and  therefore  could  not  say 

anything  to  his  Majesty's  motion  of  peace,  but  must 

refer  those  matters  to  them  to  whom  he  would  send 

his  Majesty's  letters.'     Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  but 

cold  looks  for  the  disappointed  messenger.^ 

Berkeley  Bcforc  many  hours  passed,  Berkeley  was  in  posses- 

receives  . 

informa-      siou  of  what  hc  bcUeved  to  be  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
Cromwell    In  thc  dead  of  the  night  he  received  a  visit  from  a 
donedthe    general  officer^  who  continued  to  sympathise  with 
^'         the  King,  and  who  now  poured  forth  a  long  invective 
against  Cromwell  and  Ireton.     They  were  now,  he 
affirmed,  seeking  to  make  their  peace  with  the  army 
on  account  of  the  apprehensions  which  they  enter- 
tained for  their  own  personal  safety.     It  had  been 
proposed,  the  officer  added,  *  to  send  eight  hundred 
of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  army  to  secure '  the 
King,  *  and  then  to  bring  him  to  his  trial.'     Cromwell, 

*  The  King  to  Fairfax,  Nov.  26,  Propositions  from  the  King^s 

Majesty ^  E.  418,  8. 

'^  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  418,  9. 

'  Propositions  from  the  King's  Majesty,  E.  418,  8;  Berkeley's 

Memoirs,  70. 

^  The  term  was  more  loosely  employed  at  that  time  than  it  is  now, 

such  a  person,  for  instance,  as  a  Scoutmaster  General  being  included 
in  it. 
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too,  had  openly  declared  ^that  the  glories  of  this     ^^^n' 
world  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  dis-  ""^^'  "' 
cern  clearly  the  great  works  the  Lord  was  doing ; 
that  he  was  resolved  to  humble  himself,  and  desire 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  that  God  would  be  pleased 
to  forgive  his  self-seeking.' 

Bitter  as  was  the  language  of  Berkeley's  informant,  i<»  general 

,  accuracy. 

he  said  no  word  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
Cromwell  was  personally  concerned  in  the  design  of 
bringing  the  King  to  trial,  whilst  all  that  he  had  to 
say  about  his  motives  was  manifestly  founded  on  con- 
jecture alone.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that   Cromwell  at  this  time  openly  announced  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  desire  to  re-establish  Charles 
upon    the    throne,    and    that  he   accompanied   the 
announcement   with   pious   acknowledgment   of  his 
own  past  self-seeking  and  pride.     It  was  Cromwell's 
usual  way  of  saying  that  he  had  found  himself  to 
have  been  mistaken,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  not  convinced  himself  that  his  mistake 
was  a  moral  fault  as  well  as  an  intellectual  blunder. 
On  the  following  morning,  if,  at  least,  he  is  accurately    Nov.  20. 
reported,  he  sent  a  message  to  Berkeley  more  after  a^Smces 
the   fashion   of  the   world.     "He   sent   me   word,"  ^fbr^^ 
wrote  Berkeley  afterward^  "  that  he  durst  not  see  ^.*^® 
me,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  both  ;  and  bid  me  be 
assured  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  as  long  as  he 
could  do  it  without  his  own  ruin,  but  desired  that  I 
would  not  expect  that  he  should  perish  for  his  sake."^ 
Berkeley's  mission  had,  indeed,  revealed  to  Cromwell 
that  the  test  which   he  had   sought   to  impose  on 
Charles  had  been  rejected.     From  that  time  he  made  Sj^itio^ 
up  his  mind  that  Charles  could  never,  with  advantage  ch^s 
to  the  nation,  be  readmitted  to  any  real  share  in  its 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  76. 
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CHAP. 

Lvn. 

"1647" 


Cromwell 

and 

Hammond. 


Dec. 
The  King 
Buppoees 
it  to  be 
still  easy 
to  escape. 

Dec.  4. 


Nov.  27-30. 
Change 
m  the 
attitude  of 
the  House 
of  Com- 
mons. 


government.  He  had  not  yet  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  either  right  or  prudent  to  punish  him  for 
his  past  misconduct. 

That  the  same  knowledge  which  cleared  away 
Cromwell's  hesitations  acted  on  the  far  weaker  mind 
of  Hammond  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Hammond 
had  for  some  days  after  the  King's  arrival  been  pass- 
ing through  what  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  him,  styled 
his  '  temptation ' ;  ^  temptation,  it  may  be  presumed, 
to  let  the  King  go  where  he  would,  and  thus  to  free 
himself  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Hammond 
now  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
not  suffer  the  King  to  escape,^  though  he  took  care 
that  his  change  of  view  should  not  be  known  to 
Charles.  When,  early  in  December,  Berkeley  returned 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  but  the  King's  own  irresolution  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  flight,  and  when,  on  December  4,  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  proposed  to  Charles  that  he 
should  betake  himself  to  Berwick,  they  did  not  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  any  obstacle  in  his  way.^ 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Charles  was  encouraged  to 
hold  his  ground  by  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Commons.  Either  because  the  Presbyterians  who  had 
supported  the  Independent  leaders  in  the  division  on 
the  Four  Proposition?  began  to  realise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  vote  which  they  had  given,  or  from  some 
other  cause  now  unknown,  the  last  days  of  November 
were   allowed   to   slip   by  without   any  attempt  to 

'  CromweU  to  Hammond,  Jan.  3,  1648,  letter  Hi. 

^  When  Berkeley  was  at  Windsor,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  on  receiving 
from  him  Hammond's  recommendatory  letter,  *  smiled  with  much  dis- 
dain upon  it.'  This  looks  as  if  they  knew  that  Hammond  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  against  the  King,  though  it  is,  of  course,  no  evidence 
that  he  had  done  so. 

'  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  79 ;  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark  to 
the  King,  Dec.  4,  Burnet,  v.  132. 
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convert  the  Propositions  into  Bills.     On  December  i     ^^^* 
the  Presbyterians  resumed  the  offensive.     On  that  day  "-^^'  — 
a  petition  was  presented  by  the  City  asking  that  the     Dec.  i. 
army  might  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  and  the  ^Sion. 
C!ovenant  fully  observed,*  and  it  was  only  after  Vane  vtme's 
had   threatened   the  House  with    a  fresh  military 
intervention,^  and .  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians 
had  left  the  House  in  disgust,  that  the  petition  was  The 
practically  rejected.     It  was  expected  that  if  the  rejected, 
result  had  been   different  the  Presbyterians  would 
follow  up  their  victory  by  a  vote  restoring  to  their 
seats  the  ten  survivors  of  the  eleven  members,  and  ?«*"?' 

the  Inde- 

also  the  impeached  lords,  and  there  was  no  reasonable  pendente, 
doubt  that  a  solid  Presbyterian  majority  thus  formed 
in  both  Houses  would  have  welcomed  a  personal 
treaty  with  Charles  without  imposing  upon  him  any 
test  whatever.  So  great  was  the  indignation  caused 
amongst  the  Presbyterians  by  Vane's  language  that 
there  was  even  some  talk  of  surprising  the  House 
into  a  vote  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  of  thus 
solving  all  questions  in  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  the 
electorate.® 

For  the  present,  however,  the  fear  of  the  army    Dec.  1-3. 
prevailed.     On  November    27   the   attendance  had  Biiup*"'^ 
been   225.      On   the   afternoon  of  December  i  the  with. 
Commons,  with  sadly  diminished  numbers,  there  being 
only  138  members  present,  proceeded  to  convert  the 
Propositions   into  Bills.     On  December  3  the  Pour 
Bills,  as  they  were  now  called,  were   read  for  the 
second  time.* 

'  LJ,  ix.  550;  CJ,  V.  374. 

*  "Young  Vane  openly  threatened  the  hringing  up  again  of  the 
army.'*    Letter  of  Intelligence,  Dec.  2,  Clarendon  M88»  2,672. 

'  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  JJ,  B,0,  Transcripts ;   Letter  of  In- 
telligence, Dec.  Y^j,  ib,  2,671,  2,672. 

*  C.J.  V.  373,  375. 
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^^^'  A  victory  obtained  by  such  means  served  only  to 

"1647"    strengthen  Charles  in  his  conviction  that  public  opinion 
Dec.  6.     was  on  his  side,  and  on  December  6,  turning  a  deaf 
ap^'for    ^^^  ^o  Berkeley's  warning  that,  if  he  Ungered  much 
^Monai   longer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  escape  would  cease  to  be 
possible,  he  addressed  to  Parliament  a  fresh  appeal 
for  a  personal  treaty.^     As  Parliament  was  now  com- 
posed, it  was  not  likely  to  give  ear  to  his  request,  and 

Th^om    ^^  ^^^  ^  4^^'  ^^®  Four  Bills  havdng  passed  through  their 
^^^^       final  stages,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  them 

to  Carisbrooke  for  the  King's  acceptance.^ 
chMies  ^s   the   days  passed  on  Charles  turned  himself 

applies  ,  J        r  ^ 

to  the        more  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the  Scots.     Yet  the 

Scottish  .  •'  .      . 

Commis-     Scottish  Commissiouers,  men  of  the  world  as   they 

were,  had  certain  requirements  to  insist  on,  and  on 

'  December  7  ®  they  sent  Traquair  to  Carisbrooke  to 

induce  Charles  to  relax  his  pretensions  in  the  matter 

Dec.  13.    of  religion.     On  December  1 3,  after  Traquair's  return 

satisfy        to  Loudou,  they  had  to  inform  him  that  if  he  could 

not  give  better  satisfaction  on  that  point   Scotland 

would   do  nothing   for  him.^     Of   his   own  power 

^  ^^:      to  effect  his  escape  Charles  had  still  no  doubt,  not 

tinaes  to  ^  ...  . 

£«8t         having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  letter  to  the 

Hammond.    ^^  -  ,  , 

Queen  had  been  intercepted,  with  the  result  of  con- 
verting Hammond,  who  had  been  half  disposed  to 
assist  him,  into  a  spy  on  behalf  of  his  opponents.* 

^  The  King  to  the  Houses,  Deo.  6,  L.J.  ix.  567. 

^  L,J.  ix.  574.  The  Four  Bills  themselves  are  in  Const,  Documents^ 
248. 

'  Traquair  was  at  Carisbrooke  on  the  8th.  The  King  to  Loudoun, 
Lanark,  and  Lauderdale,  Dec.  8,  Bv^met,  v.  136. 

*  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and  Lanark  to  the  King,  Dec.  13,  ib,  v. 

137. 

^  "  Though  no  time  hath  been  nor  shall  be  lost  for  my  going  from 

hence ;  yet,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  will  be  ten  days  before  the  ship 

can  be  ready ;  and  I  confess  that  this  had  been  too  late  if  the  governor 

had  permitted  forces  in  hither ;  wherefore  I  am  confident  that  I  shall 
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A  mere  escape  to  a  place  of  safety  was,  however,    ^^if^; 

not  what  Charles  had  in  mind,  and  on  the  15th  he  "^.T^ 
sent  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners  the  draft  of  a    Dec.  ij. 

memorandum  settinj?  down  the  terms  to  which  he  was  ^®  ^^  * 


an  en- 


no  W  willing  to  agree. ^     Contrary  to  his  expectation,  Sft  uT^e 
the  commissioners  declared  that  further  alterations  ®*^**- 
would  be  necessary,  but  they  were  sufficiently  en- 
couraged by  the  tone  of  his  offer  to  fulminate  at  p^J^;j.'^f 
inordinate  length  a  fierce  protest  against  the  proceed-  the  Scots, 
ings  of  the  Parliament  and  army,  concluding  with 
demands  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  King,  the 
maintenance  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  the  disbandment  of  all 
armies,   and   the   restitution   of    the   rights   of   the 
King,  especially  his  authority  over  the  militia,  and 
his  power  of  negativing  biUs  presented  to  him  by 
Parliament.^ 

On  December   24   the  loint    committee  of   the    Dec.  24. 

Tx  .i-r^i.7.1^  ^i-n  The  Four 

Houses,  with  Denbigh  at  its  head,  presented  the  r our  BiiiBpre- 

Bills  to  Charles,  informing  him  that  he  would  be  charies. 
allowed  four  days  to  consider  his  answer.     About  the 

same  time  the  three  Scottish  Commissioners,  Loudoun,  The 

'     .  Scottish 

Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  had  appeared  at  Carisbrooke  commis- 

-  .  /»        1  •  1  1  sionerg  at 

to   urge   him   to  further  concessions  to  themselves.  Cari»- 
There  could  be  no  doubt  in  Charles's  mind  which    "^  *' 
of  the   rival  groups  of  emissaries  he  would  prefer. 
Whatever  the  Scots  might  demand,  they  were  pre-  SddM  to 


not  be  surprised  for  time.'*  The  King  to  Loudoun,  Lauderdale,  and 
Lanark,  Deo.  14,  ib.  v.  138.  After  Berkeley's  visit  to  Windsor  Crom- 
well had  interfered  to  stop  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  to 
permit  Ashbumham  and  Legge  to  remain  at  large  (Letter  of  Litelli- 
gence,  Dec.  2,  Clar,  8t,  P,  ii.  app.  xlii.).  Probably  Cromwell's  object 
was  to  make  it  easier  to  discover  the  King's  projects. 

^  Postscript,  dated  Dec.  15,  to  the  King's  letter  of  the  i4ih,  Btimety 
V.  138. 

'  The  answer  of  the  Commissioners,  L,J,  ix.  591. 


accept 

their 

terms. 
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^^^'  pared  to  hold  cheaply  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  and 
^ — TT^  to  leave  to  the  monarchy  the  supreme  military 
authority  and  the  negative  voice  by  which  the  King 
had  been  able  to  stop  all  legislation  obnoxious  to 
himself ;  whilst  the  EngUsh  committee,  by  insisting  on 
divesting  the  crown  of  power  over  the  militia,  would 
have  reduced  the  King  to  a  position  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  national  will  expressed  in  ParUament. 
The  main  political  issues  of  the  Eevolution  were 
embodied  in  this  opposition  between  the  Englishmen 
and  the  Scots  now  in  his  presence,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  Charles,  regarding  the  matter  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  should  decide  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  Commissioners. 
Temper  Whether  his   so  doing  would  win  the  Scottish 

of  the  ^ 

Scottish      nation  to  his  side  was  another  question.     The  pre- 

Bioners.       scut  Commissioncrs,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 

Loudoun,^  represented  the  Scottish  nobility,  not  the 

Scottish  Church.     Their  objects  were  political  rather 

than  religious,  and  if  in  questions  of  reUgion  they 

insisted  on  stricter  terms  than  Charles  liked  to  grant, 

he  had  at  least  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  the 

men  to  be  very  seriously  indignant  if  he  afterwards 

found  it  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  carry  out  to  the 

letter  all  the  promises  that  he  made. 

^ec^26.  Accordingly,  on  December  26,  Charles  signed  an 

gagement    agreement — ^known    as    the    Engagement — ^between 

signed.  ^  ,  ^       . 

The  himself  and   the  Scottish   Commissioners.     On   the 

Mheme       questiou  of  the  covenant  Charles  accepted  a  com- 
MttTement.  promisc.     Hc  agreed  to  confirm  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  as  to  give  security  to  those  who  had 
taken  it,  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  be  con- 

^  Loudonn  was  now  working  with  the  Hamilton  party,  bnt  he 
subsequently  reverted  to  his  natural  position  as  a  Campbell  in  Argyle's 
following. 
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strained  to  take  it  in  future.  In  other  respects  he  ^^vif* 
stood  by  his  offer  made  on  May  12.*  The  Presby-  ^-^^'  -' 
terian  system  was  to  be  established  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  plans  for  a  final  settlement  of 
all  Church  questions  were  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  reinforced  by  twenty  members 
appointed  by  himself,  though  no  resolution  of  this 
body  was  to  have  any  binding  force  till  it  had  re- 
ceived his  assent  and  that  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
solution  here  proposed,  as  the  commissioners  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  was  not  likely  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  permanently  Presbyterian. 

On  another  point  Charles  and  the  commissioners  Heretics  to 
aijreed  to  have  no  ambiguity.     Charles  declared  him-  pressed, 
self  ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power  ^  for  suppress- 
ing  the  opinions  and  practices  of  Anti-trinitarians, 
Anabaptists,     Antinomians,     Anninians,    Pamilists, 
Brownists,  Separatists,  Independents,  Libertines,  and 
Seekers,  and  generally  for  suppressing  all  blasphemy, 
heresy,  schism,  and  all  such  scandalous  doctrines  and 
practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  hght  of  nature  or  to 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  con- 
cerning faith,  worship,  or  conversation  :  or  to  the 
power  of  Godliness,  or  which  may  be  destructive  to 
order  and  government  or  to  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom.'     Charles  likewise  expressed  his  readi-  ^^^^j^j^ 
ness  to  confirm  all  Acts  passed  in  the  last  Scottish  Acts  con. 

firmed. 

Parliament. 

On  these  terms  Charles  proposed  that  the  kingdom  g^H®^^ 
of  Scotland  should  engage  to  support  his  demand  for  inteH^en. 
a  personal  treaty  in  London,  and  for  the  disbandment  *''"*  ', 
of  all  armies  with  a  view  to  a  peaceable  discussion. 
If  this  demand  was  refused,  the  Scots  were  to  issue 
a  Declaration  *  wherein  they  shall   assert  the  right 

'  See  p.  69. 
Ill  T 
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which  belongs  to  the  Crown  in  the  power  of  the 
^^^  militia,  the  Great  Seal,  bestowing  of  honours  and 
offices  of  trust,  choice  of  Privy  Councillors,  the  right 
of  the  King's  negative  voice  in  Parhament,  and  that 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  issue,  ought  to  remain  where  his  Majesty  shall 
think  fit,  in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  with  safety, 
honour,  and  freedom.'  Upon  the  issue  of  this 
Declaration,  a  Scottish  army  was  to  be  sent  into  Eng- 
land to  settle  a  lasting  peace,  ^  in  pursuance  whereof 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland'  was  to  'endeavour  that 
there  may  be  a  free  and  full  Parliament  in  England, 
and  that  his  Majesty  may  be  with  them  in  honour, 
safety,  and  freedom,  and  that  a  speedy  period  be  set 
to  this  present  Parliament,  and  that  the  said  army 
shall  be  upon  the  march  before  the  said  peace- 
able message  and  Declaration  be  deUvered  to  the 
House.' 
^e  King's  All  persons  in  England  or  Ireland  supporting  the 
King  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement  were  to  be 
protected,  and  might  join  in  his  defence.  When 
peace  was  settled  there  was  to  be  an  Act  of  Obhvion. 
For  the  present  the  King  or  Prince  was  to  go  to 
Scotland  if  invited  to  do  so.  The  King  was  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  '  both  at  home  and  abroad  ' 
to  assist  the  Scots  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  to 
authorise  them  to  possess  themselves  of  'Berwick, 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  Hartlepool'  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted.  Moreover,  Charles  was  to 
secure  to  his  Scottish  subjects  the  money  still  owing 
to  them  by  the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
if  possible  to  bring  about  a  complete  union  between 
the  kingdoms,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to 
establish  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  them. 
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Besides  this,  his  Majesty's  ships  were  to  guard  the     ^j^^* 

coasts  of  Scotland.  ' — -z^ 

1047 

By  additional  articles,  Charles  promised  to  employ  PrivUeges 
Scots  equally  with  Englishmen  in  foreign  negotiations,  ^  s^u?*" 
to  admit  *  a  considerable  and  competent  number  of 
Scotsmen'  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  the  same 
number  of  Englishmen  being  admitted  to  the  Scottish 
Council.  A  third  part  of  the  persons  employed  in 
places  of  trust  about  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
royal  family  were  always  to  be  Scots  ;  and  the  King 
and  Prince  were  to  reside  in  Scotland  as  often  as  they 
were  able  to  do  so. 

On  the   27th,  the  three   Scottish   commissioners    Dec.  27 
declared  under  their  signatures  their  personal  accept-  misBionere 
ance  of  the  Engagement,  and  their  confidence  that  it  S^t  the 
would  be  adopted  in  Scotland.     The  King  then  took  mentf^ 
them  to  witness  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  in  any 
way  to  forward  the  Presbyterian  government  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  cause  any  to  suffer  for  rejecting  it,  except- 
ing those  who  were  excepted  in  the  clause  against 
toleration.^ 

The  Engagement  thus  signed  was  wrapped  in  lead  The  En- 
and  buried  in  the  Castle  garden  till  a  convenient  op-  ^^^^ 
portunity  for  carrying  it  with  safety  out  of  the  island 
should  arise.    There  was  no  longer  room  for  dallying 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Parliament. 
On  the  28th,  Charles  dismissed  them  with  a  written    Dec.  28. 
answer  addressed   to   the  two  Houses,  in  which  he  rejectrth* 
definitely  rejected  the   Four  Bills,  pleading  against 
them  with  no  slight  ability  as  prejudging  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  and  giving  permanently  to  the  Houses 


*  The  Engagement  and  the  Additional  Articles,  Dec.  26,  27,  Corui, 
Documents t  259,  264. 

T  2 
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^^^'  an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  power  over  the 
' — ^ — '  militia.  That  the  most  important  question  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  framers  of  the  Four  Bills  was 
the  value  of  his  own  word  Charles  was  never  likely 
to  admit,  even  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  far 
less  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  FarHament  and 
nation. 
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CHAPTER    LVin, 

THE    VOTE    OP    NO    ADDRESSES. 

As  far  as  the  government  of  England  was  concerned,    chap. 
the  scheme  propounded  in  the  Engagement  was  sub-  >^^-^ 
stantially  the  one  adopted  at  the  Eestoration.     The  ^^  ^^ 
armies  were  to  be  disbanded,  a  new  Parliament  called,  scheme 
the  authority  of  the  miUtia  restored  to  the  King,  and  ^n^ 
his  right  of  refusing  his   assent  to  Bills  acknow-  pared  with 
ledged.     If  a  Scottish  army  was  to  be  introduced  to  Restora-  ^ 
give  effect  to  this  plan,  it  was  to  come,  according  to 
Charles's  apprehension  at  least,  not  to  impose  its  will 
on  a  reluctant  nation,  but  to  liberate  England  from 
overmastermg  force. 

Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  situations  charies  i* 
in  1647  ^^d  i^  1660  was  in  reality  enormous.  It  is  chariesn. 
to  be  measured  not  by  comparing  documentary  sti- 
pulations but  by  comparing  the  personal  characters 
of  Charles  I.  and  his  son.  Charles  11.  might  be 
trusted  not  to  push  his  claims  farther  than  suited  his 
own  convenience.  His  first  thought  would  be  to 
keep  on  fairly  good  terms  with  his  Parliament, 
because  in  that  way  only  could  he  avoid  exile  from 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  Whitehall.  In  the 
hands  of  such  a  man,  powers  verbally  fatal  to  politi- 
cal liberty  would  be  robbed  of  half  their  terrors.  In 
the  hands  of  Charles  I.,  even  the  loosest  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  monarchy  would  be 
dangerous.     He  was  at  the  same  time  conscientious 
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Lvm"  ^^^  untrustworthy.  He  would  insist  upon  doing 
1647"  ^^^^  which  he  honestly  believed  to  be  right,  and 
would  attempt  to  gain  his  ends  by  deceiving  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal  so  long  as  the  deception 
did  not  involve  the  utterance  of  a  direct  falsehood, 
though  even  this  latter  rule  he  did  not  consider 
binding  upon  hini  in  every  case. 
charies'B  How  hoDcless  it  was  to  expect   straightforward 

contra-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  o 

dictory       dealing  from  Charles  I.  might  easily  have  been  made 

promises  f-*  , 

about        clear  if  only  those  who  were  his  accusers  had  had 

toleration.  i        -m  t       t  • 

access  to  the  Engagement.  In  his  message  to  the 
Houses  sent  on  November  16,  he  had  declared  for 
toleration.^  In  the  Engagement  on  December  26  he 
declared  against  it.'^  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that 
in  one  or  other  case,  if  not  in  both,  he  was  insincere, 
and  that  he  regarded  his  promises  merely  as  stepping- 
stones  to  the  restoration  of  an  authority  which  he 
intended  to  exercise  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas. 
Position  of        It  was   thus   in   reality   against   entrusting   the 

the  army.  •/         o  c^ 

government  of  the  nation  to  a  man  in  whom  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  that  the  army  had  raised  its 
protest ;  and  its  dissatisfaction  with  Charles's  conduct 
was  greatly  heightened  by  a  well-founded  belief  that 
Charles  intended  to  call  in  a  Scottish  army  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  in  his  own  favour. 
An  army,  like  all  other  minorities,  even  when  placed 
in  conditions  favourable  to  action,  cannot  hope  for 
more  than  temporary  success  unless  it  can  bring  the 
majority  round  to  its  own  way  of  thinking,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  political  principles  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  Army  Council  at  Putney  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  nation  for  many  a  year  to 
come.     On  the  temporary  question  of  barring  the 

*  See  p.  256.  *  See  p.  273. 
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way  against  Charles's  personal  restoration  to  power,  Lvm 
the  army  had  every  chance  of  success  if  only  its  own  j^-  ' 
discipline  could  be  maintained.  Charles's  partisans 
were  indeed  numerous,  but  they  had  little  clear  in- 
sight into  the  problem  which  they  hoped  to  solve,  and 
many  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  driven  by  some 
fresh  revelation  of  Charles's  insincerity  to  regard  with 
alarm  the  attainment  of  that  very  object  which  they 
had  in  view. 

Whatever  else  Charles  might  succeed  in  accom-  cromweii 
plishing,  he  had  at  least  restored  unity  of  action  to  borough."*' 
tlie  army.  There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  con- 
tinued to  wish  for  the  King's  trial  and  execution. 
There  were  others  who  wished  for  his  trial  and 
deposition,  whilst  others,  again,  would  have  been 
content  to  set  him  aside  without  any  sort  of  trial.' 
On  the  practical  question  of  the  day,  however,  all, 
including  men  who  in  other  respects  differed  from 
one  another  as  widely  as  Cromwell  and  Eains- 
borough,  were  in  complete  accord.  If  the  King  and 
his  Scottish  allies  were  to  be  opposed,  it  was  only  in 
the  name  of  the  existing  Parliament,  whatever  might 
be  its  demerits,  that  the  battle  could  be  fought,  and, 
to  gain  that  end,  subsidiary  questions  must  for  the 
present  be  waived. 

According^,  the  causes   of  difference   at  head-    Dec.  21. 
quarters  were  quietly  dropped.     Eainsborough  and  mentin 
his  friends  abandoned  all  pretence  of  wiiming  tlieir     ®*™^' 
objects  by  encouraging  mutiny,  and  Cromwell,  now 
assured  tliat  discipline  would  be  maintained,  raised 
no  obstacle  to  the   liberation   of  such   officers  and 
soldiers  as  liad  been  imprisoned  for  the  part  which 
they  had   taken  in  the  late  disturbances.     On  De- 

*  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  ~^,  E.O.  Transcripts, 
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LvnL     cember  22  there  was  held  at  Windsor  a  great  prayer 

1647      nieeting,  at  which  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 

Dec.  22.    including  Cromwell    and    Ireton,   prayed   fervently 

mSng''    from   nine   in   the  morning  to  seven  at  night.     lu 

the   evening,   the  Council  of  the   Army  adopted  a 

resolution  that  Fairfax  should  be  asked  to  forgive 

i^iwighto  I^iJ^sborough's  offence   and  to   request   Parliament 

^j^!®®:      to    confer    on    him    the    office    of   Vice- Admiral.^ 

Admiral*        ^-^  •  • 

Dec.  23.  On   the  following   morning,   a   number    of  soldiers 

Mlineers  ^.ud  officcrs  brouglit  up  for  trial  as  mutineers  before 

pardoned,  ^^le  Couucil  of  the  Army  were  pardoned  on  promises 

of  submission. 

^P^-^  In  asking  for  Rainsborough's  appointment,  the 

votefor*  Council  of  the  Army  was  probably  to  some  extent  in- 

P«^8.  fluenced  by  a  desire  to  place  a  trustworthy  officer  in 

borough  8  */  r  j 

appoint-      command   of  the   ships  about  to  be  sent   to  g^uard 

ment,  but  -'•  ,  *-' 

the  Lords  the  sca  rouud  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  24th,  the 
their  Commous  gavc  their  approbation  to  the  request, 
^^^^'  but  the  Lords,  who  held  all  Levellers  in  horror, 
refused  their  consent.^  Both  Houses,  however,  con- 
Thearmy'8  currcd  iu  providiuof,  so  far,  at  least,  as  ordinances 

arrears  and  -^  ~' 

pay  to  be    could  providc,   for  the  levying  of  money   for   the 

soldiers,  requiring  in  return  that  the  system  of  free 

quarter  should  be  abandoned,  and  all  supernumerary 

forces  enlisted  since  August  disbanded. 

Charles's  Thcrc  was  the  greater  reason  why  Cromwell  and 

of^^Sr   the  Levellers  should  come  to  terms  as,  even  before  the 

support,      rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  there  had  been  signs  that 

if  the  King  could  in  any  way  raise  his  standard  again, 

popular  support  would  not  be  wanting  to  his  cause. 

Though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  people  at 

large  were  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which 

passed  over  their  heads,  they  were  exasperated  at 

*  RusImv,  vii.  943.  *  CJ,  V.  403  ;  LJ,  ix.  606. 
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the  curtailment  of  their  amusements  which  had  fol-     Lvm 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Puritanism,  especially  when  on    -^^ 
Christmas  Day  the   authorities  perversely   enforced  oppo«tion 
the  opening  of  the  shops  and  forbade  the  customary  J?rSt1<m  of 
merry-makings.  ^X 

Christmas  Day  in  1647  ^^  marked  by  an  ex-  ^^JJj^ 
plosion  of  feeling  far  more  widespread  than  in  any  dayatcan- 
former  year.     At  Canterbury,  where  the  Mayor  or- 
dered a  market  to  be  held,  a  crowd  appeared  in  the 
street  with  a  football,  and,  forcibly  shutting  up  the  ^^gj^^^g 
few  shops  which  had  been  opened,   proceeded  to 
play  in  the  street.     The  Mayor,  attempting  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  was  knocked  down,  and  the  windows 
of  his  supporters  broken.     On  the  27th  the  rioting  ^^;J^' 
was  renewed.   Shouts  were  raised  of,  "  Up  with  King  «'  *^«  'io'- 
Charles,  and  down  with  Parliament  and  Excise  I "  The 
Mayor,  together  with  the  other  magistrates  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and  the 
gates  barred  against  them.     The  County  Committee 
brought   3,ocx)  of    the   trained  bands   to   suppress 
the  disturbance ;  and  afterwards  took  the  gates  off 
their  hinges  and  made  a  breach  in  the  wall.     How 
widely  spread  was  the  dissatisfaction  is  shown  by 
the   fear  expressed  by  the  committee,  that  unless 
the    sheriff   chose    a    notoriously    partial  jury,    it 
should  be  impossible  to  procure  a  conviction  of  the 
offenders.^ 

Disturbances  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  many  j^^^^^' 
places.      "The   counties,"  wrote    a    London  news-  ftnceseise- 

*-     ^  '  ^  ,  where. 

writer,  "  are  full  of  discontents,  many  insurrections 
having  been  lately  made,  even  near  this  city,  for  the 

^  The  Committee  of  Kent  to  Lenthall,  Jan.  4,  5,  21,  Tanner  MSB, 
Iviii.  fols.  645,  653,  672  ;  Canterbv/ry  Christmoi,  £.  421,  22;  A  De- 
eUvration  of  many  thousands  of  Canterbwry,  E.  421,  23;  Bushw. 
viL  948. 
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Lvm."  customs  of  Christmas."  ^  At  Ipswich  the  riot  was 
-j^'^  nearly  as  difficult  to  suppress  as  at  Canterbury.^  In 
London  popular  discontent  showed  itself  in  a  less 
violent  form.  Churches  and  public  places  were 
adorned  with  rosemary  and  bay,  and  ministers,  de- 
prived for  malignancy,  occupied  the  pulpits  and 
used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.^    In  the   City 

Sf^ndon  ^^^1^5  ^^^  apprentices  decorated  a  pump  in  Corn- 
hill  with  holly  and  ivy.  The  officers  sent  to  pull 
down  the  greenery  were  driven  back  and  chased 
through  the  street,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  Warner 
had  to  intervene  in  person  before  order  was  restored. 
As  his  election  to  office  had  been  forced  by  Parliament 
on  the  City  after  the  troubles  of  the  summer,  resist- 
ance to  him  commended  itself  to  municipal  as  well  as 
to  religious  sentiment.* 
^e  So  strong  indeed  was  the  current  in  favour  of  the 

presB.  King's  restoration  that  Parliament  found  it  impossible 
to  control  the  Eoyalist  press.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with  the  King,  the  great 
majority  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  published  in 
London  were  strongly  Eoyalist,  while  the  Parlia- 
mentary prints  contented  themselves  with  giving  a 
bald  narrative  of  events,  seldom  making  any  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  poUcy  of  their  patrons.  Though  the 
tone  of  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy  was  always 
scurrilous  and  sometimes  blasphemous,*  no   serious 


'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jan.  6,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,698. 
'^  The  Per/,  Weekly  Accownt^  E.  421,  33. 
^  A  Word  in  Season,  E.  422,  26. 

*  Rushw,  vi.  944;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Post,  E.  422,  i. 

*  The  most  ofifensive  of  these  is  Ecce  the  New  Testament  (E.  427, 
22),  published  on  February  18.  It  is  a  parody  on  the  lirst  four  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  begins,  "  The  book  of  the  generation  of 
John  Pym,  the  son  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Beelzebub.*'  Verses  12  and 
13  of  chapter  i.  run  thus :  "  Now  the  birth  or  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
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attempt  was  made  to  arrest  either  the  authors  or  the     Lvm" 
printers.  -^^ 

For  this  combination  of  dangers  Cromwell's  mind  cromwou»8 
could  suggest  no  remedy,  and  in  all  probability  no  StaLtioi?* 
remedy  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found.     The  one  thing 
which  he  saw  clearly  was  that  it  was  necessary  that 
Presbyterians   and   Independents  should  be   united 
against  Charles.     On  the   29th,^  when  certain  Par- 
liamentary commissioners   arrived  at  head-quarters 
to  make  financial  arrangements  in  pursuance  of  the 
recent  vote  of  the  Houses,  they  were  assured  by  the 
chief  officers  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  that 
since  God  hath  put  an  opportunity  now  into  their 
hands  of  purpose  to  settle  the  kingdom,  if  God  should 
honour  the  army  to  be  further  helping  to  them,  the 
army  would  live  and  die  with  them   and  for  them 
wiUingly.'     On  the  31st  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other     Dec.  31. 
officers  dined  with  the   commissioners  before   their  dinner, 
return   to   Westminster.     "  The   agreement,"   wrote 
one  who  was  present,  "  was  sweet  and  comfortable, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  kingdom  being  left  to  Par- 
liament." ^ 

Thus  did  Cromwell  disguise  from  himself  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  Parliament  was  in  reality  acting 
under  pressure.   To  the  extreme  Levellers  he  appeared 


ment  was  on  this  wise :  When  as  their  mother  the  Kingdom  of  England 
was  allied  or  espoused  to  a  great  desire  of  reforming  abases ;  and  had 
therefore  nominated  their  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses;  who  (as 
soon  as  ever  they  came  together)  were  found  with  child  of  schism, 
sedition,  and  rebellion ;  then  King  Charles,  being  a  just  man  and  not 
willing  to  have  him  and  the  people  ruinated,  was  minded  to  dissolve 
them,"  &c. 

'  The  meeting  ended  on  the  31st  after  lasting  for  three  days.  The 
language  given  above  can  hardly  have  been  used  except  at  the  opening 
of  the  discussion. 

'^  A  Perfect  Diurnal,  E.  520,  21. 
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as  a  dastardly  time-server,  changing  sides  in  December 
from  King  to  Parliament,  as  he  had  changed  sides  in 
June  from  Parliament  to  King,  actuated  by  consi- 
derations of  the  merest  self-interest.  The  press  now 
teemed  with  pamphlets,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  hypocrisy  of  the  lowest  kind,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virulent  being  Putney  Projects,  written  by 
Wildman  under  an  assumed  name  and  published  on 
December  30.  Some  even  of  those  who  were  now 
willing  heartily  to  co-operate  with  him,  found  it 
diflScult  to  reconcile  his  present  action  with  his 
former  persistent  maintenance  of  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  to  this  feeling  Haselrigg  gave  expression 
in  his  own  blunt  fashion :  "  If  you  prove  not  an 
honest  man,"  he  blurted  out  to  Cromwell  himself, 
"I  will  never  trust  a  fellow  with  a  great  nose  for 
your  sake."  ^ 

All  that  could  as  yet  be  done  to  provide  against 
a  Scottish  invasion  was  done.  Lambert  had  some  time 
before  been  sent  down  to  take  the  command  as  major- 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
on  December  30,  the  House  of  Commons  confirmed 
Fairfax's  appointment  of  Haselrigg  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  important  post  of  Newcastle.^ 

The  greater  the  danger  from  Scotland  the  more 
necessary  it  became  to  secure  Charles  in  England, 
lest  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  The  remissness  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  guarded  had  indeed  almost  resulted  in  facilitat- 

*  "  It's  very  like  him,"  adds  the  reporter  of  this  saying ;  "  he  is 
very  downright  nsaally  according  to  his  principles."  A  Word  to  Lieut, 
Oen.  Cromwell,  p.  19,  E.  341,  30.  No  date  is  given  to  this  conversation, 
bnt  the  pamphlet  was  published  en  Dec.  30,  and  the  words  were  pro- 
bably spoken  after  the  prayer-meeting  on  Dec.  22. 

^  CJ,  V.  439. 
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ing  his  evasion.     The  ship  which  he  had  for  some     Lvm' 
time  expected  had  at  last  arrived  at  Southampton,  '  ^^ 
and  on  the  28  th,  after  deUvering  to  the  Parliamentary     Dec.  28. 
commissioners  his  answer  to  the  Four  Bills,  Charles  ^Snpts 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  absence  to  make  *o««»p«- 
his  escape,  especially  as  Hammond,  who   attended 
them  as  far  as  Newport,  had  also  left  the  castle.     A 
small  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him  to  South- 
ampton, and  the  wind  was  fair.      Dressing  himself 
hurriedly  for  the  journey,  he  glanced  once  more  at 
the  vane,  and  discovered  to  his  horror  that  the  wind 
had  changed  and  blew  steadily  from  the  north,  making 
the  passage  down  the  Medina  Eiver  and  up  South- 
ampton water  impossible.^ 

Before  counsel  could  be  taken,  Hammond  returned  Hammond 
from  Newport,  locked  the  gates  of  the  castle  and  doubled  i^®* 
the  guards.     He  then  sat  down  to  write  to  the  Houses 
and  to  Fairfax,  imploring  them  that  either  the  King 
might  be  removed  from  the  island,  or  he  himself  be 
discharged  from  the  thankless  office  of  guarding  such 
a  prisoner.     Hammond  at  least  had  no  doubt  that 
Charles's  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  and  that  it 
would  now  be  his  duty  to  become,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
gaoler  of  the  King.     On  the  following  morning  he     Dec.  29. 
ordered  Ashburnham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge  to  leave  S*a^^ 
the  castle.     Charles,  as  he  well  knew  how,  assumed  Be^i^' 
a  tone  of  injured  innocence,  and  told  Hammond  that  *»d^KK«- 

'  The  story  is  told  by  both  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham.  Ashburnham 
places  the  attempt  about  six  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  bills.  This  date,  however,  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place 
because  Charles,  in  writing  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  on  the  14th, 
says  that  the  ship  would  not  arrive  for  ten  days  (see  p.  270,  note  5), 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  is  not  likely  to  have  wanted  to  fiy 
before  the  Engagement  had  been  signed.  I  have  therefore  accepted 
Berkeley's  date  of  the  28th. 
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his  action  was  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  Cliris- 
tian.^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Newport  that  Charles 
was  practically  a  captive,  a  certain  Captain  Burley 
beat  a  drum  to  summon  the  islanders  to  follow  him 
to  the  rescue  of  the  King.  A  crowd  of  women  and 
boys  gathered  round  him,  but  he  was  secured  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  Mayor,  as  scarcely  a  man  had 
joined  him,  and  his  means  of  resistance  was  limited  to 
a  single  musket  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  followers.'^ 

Charles  was  now,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  had 
never  been  before,  a  prisoner.  He  was  treated  with 
respect,  and  a  staff  of  attendants  was  appointed  by 
the  Houses  to  wait  upon  him,  but  his  rides  about  the 
island  with  all  their  possibilities  of  escape  were  at  an 
end.^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Hammond  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Fairfax,* 
probably  confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sioners before  their  departure.  On  the  30th  Fairfax 
despatched  three  officers  to  the  island  to  strengthen 
Hammond  in  his  resolution.  On  the  3 1  st  both  Houses, 
rejecting  Hammond's  request  to  be  relieved  from  his 
burden,  resolved  that  the  King  should  be  detained  in 
custody   at  Carisbrooke,  whilst   on  January   i  the 

^  Berkeley's  Memoirs,  pi  91 ;  Hammond  to  Manchester,  LJ'.  ix.  620. 

^  A  Design  by  Capt.  Bu/rley,  E.  421,  24. 

'  '  The  castle,*  according  to  a  newswriter,  was  *  not  much  differing 
from  an  old  bishop's  honse :  three  or  four  great  rooms  for  hospitality, 
the  rest  receptacles  for  soldiers  and  sea-gulls.*  The  Moderate  Intelli- 
gencer, E.  419,  18. 

^  "  Now,  blessed  be  God,**  wrote  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  "  I  can 
write  and  thou  receive  freely.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  more  deep  sense 
and  less  will  to  show  it  unchristianly  than  in  that  which  thou  didst 
write  to  us  when  we  were  at  Windsor,  and  thou  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temptations — which  indeed,  by  what  we  understand  of  it,  was  a  great 
one  and  occasioned  the  greater  by  the  letter  the  General  sent  thee,  of 
which  thou  wast  not  mistaken  when  thou  didst  challenge  me  to  be  the 
penner."     Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Jan.  3,  Carlyle,  Letter  Hi.    If  the 
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Commons,  no  longer  heeding  the  opposition  of  the     Lvra' 
Lords,  instructed  Eainsborough  to  take  command  of  ^-^^g-' 
the  ships  which  guarded  the  Solent.*  Rains. 

Lords  and  Commons  were,  however,  now  divided  ^^||^d^ 
on  a  far  more  important  question  than  that  of  Eains-  qJ^^^^ 
borouffh's  appointment  to  a  command  at  sea.     On     Jan.  3. 

.  Proposal 

January  3 ,  when  the  King's  answer  to  the  Four  Bills  was  that  no 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commons,  Sir  Thomas  Sa^^esses 
Wroth  moved  that  Charles  should  be  impeached  and  jJiJde  to 
the  kingdom  settled  without  him.     This  proposal,  it  *^®  ^*'*^- 
is  said,  probably  with  truth,  was  warmly  supported  by 
Cromwell  and  Ire  ton  ^    K  Clarendon  is  to  be  trusted, 
Cromwell  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  confidence 
to  Charles  that, '  whilst  he  professed  with  all  solemnity 
that  he  referred  himself  wholly  to  the  Parliament  and 
depended  wholly  on  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the 
composing  of  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had 
at   the   same   time   secret   treaties  with   the   Scots' 
commissioners  how  he  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a 
new  war  and  destroy  the  Parliament.'  ** 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  a  proposal  for  a 

letter  here  referred  to  had  been  preserved  we  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  Hammond's  relations  with  his  superior  officers. 
The  most  likely  explanation  is  that  Fairfax  in  the  letter  penned  by 
Cromwell  instructed  Hammond  to  watch  Charles's  intercourses  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Hammond  may  have  disliked  being  em- 
ployed as  a  spy,  and  in  this  way  his  temptation  to  connive  at  Charles's 
escape  would  be  increased. 

'  L.J,  ix.  620;  C,J.  V.  413.    See  p.  280. 

^  Walker's  Hist  of  Independency,  74.  An  impeachment  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  design  to  put  Charles  to  death.  Probably  what 
Cromwell  at  this  time  wanted  was  that  a  formal  charge  should  be 
brought  against  Charles,  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  and  perhaps  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  either  for  life  or  as  long  as  there  remained 
danger  to  the  state  from  his  intrigues  with  the  Scots  or  others. 

^  Clarendon,  x.  146.  In  this  part  of  his  history  Clarendon  writes 
from  hearsay,  many  years  after  the  events  he  records.  Here,  however, 
the  words  attributed  to  Cromwell  are  just  what  would  be  expected 
from  him. 
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Vote  of  No  Addresses,  such  as  Eainsborough  had 
proposed  and  Cromwell  had  combated  two  mouths 
before.^  No  further  addresses  were  to  be  made  to 
Charles,  and  those  who  ventured  to  make  them  with- 
out leave  from  ParUament  were  to  incur  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.  The  Houses  also  declared  that  they 
would  receive  no  more  messages  from  Charles.  This 
proposal  was  carried  by  141  to  9 1  ,'^  showing  that  the 
House  was  again  full,  and  that  many  Presbyterians 
concurred  with  the  Independents  in  thinking  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  terms  with  Charles  now  that  he  was 
bargaining  with  the  Scots.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  towards  impeaching  the  King  or  deposing  him, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  either  measure  had 
been  proposed  the  majority  which  supported  the  vote 
of  No  Addresses  would  have  fallen  hopelessly  to  pieces. 
If  the  Independent  leaders  were  compelled  to 
postpone  to  a  more  convenient  season  the  difficult 
problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  King,^  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  putting  a  sununary  end  to  the 
existing  connection  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
with  the  government  of  England.  Without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  the  House  of  Commons  declared  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Both  Kingdoms, 
and  placed  the  supervision  of  pubUc  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  members  of  the  late  committee, 
who  from  thenceforward  were  known  from  the  place 
in  which  they  met*  as  the  Committee  of  Derby  House. 
A  further  vote  added  to  their  numbers  three  decided 
Independents  in  the  place  of  three  Presbyterians  who 

»  Seep.  238.  «  C./.  V.  415. 

'  According  to  the  French  ambassador  they  thought  it  more  pradent 
to  accnstom  the  people  to  a  practical  experience  of  a  government  with- 
out a  king  before  they  gave  it  the  name  of  a  republic ;  but  this  may 
have  been  merely  the  guess  of  a  looker-on.  Orignon  to  Brienne,  Jan. 
lit  JB.O.  Transcripts, 
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were  either  dead  or  disqualified.  Another  com-  Lvm 
raittee  was  also  named  to  draw  up  a  declaration  in  ' — t'T^ 
justification  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  and  it  was 
significant  of  the  temper  aroused  in  a  House  of 
which  the  majority  was  almost  certainly  Presby- 
terian that  the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of 
Henry  Marten.^ 

Though  the  House  of  Lords  had  been,  since  the  Rewtation 
recent  impeachments,  in  the  hands  of  an  Independent  i^^^da. 
majority,  its  members,  as  a  body,  showed  little  incli- 
nation even  to  consider  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,^ 
knowing  full  well  that  those  who  were  most  eager  to 
abolish  monarchy  were  no  less  eager  to  abolish  the 
House   of  Lords.     On  January   1 1    the   Council  of    J*»-  "• 

^  The  ftrmy 

the  Army  came  to  the  help  of  the  Commons  with  a  comes  to 
declaration,  drawn  up  at  Windsor  two  days  before,  of  the 
in  favour  of  their  policy,^  whilst  some  of  the  Indepen- 
dents talked  of  reviving  the  old  scheme  of  amalgamat- 
ing the  two  Houses.*    These  threats  so  far  prevailed 
that  on  the  13th  the  Lords  went  into  committee  upon  o'^^^sition 
the  Vote  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons.     The  j]^^ 
opposition  was  led  by  Northumberland  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unwise  to  destroy  one  form  of  government 
before  another  had  been  created  to  take  its  place.    On 
the  14th  a  special  committee  was  named  to  prepare  a  ^  h*"ti'^' 
resolution  on  which  a  vote  might  be  taken,  but  it  was  committee, 
understood  that  the  result  would  nqt  be  such  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Commons.*     Unless  the  army 

'  C/.  V.  416.  *  LJ,  ix.  643,  660. 

'  Buahw.  vii.  962 ;  C,J,  v.  426. 

*  "  We  are  very  confident,"  wrote  a  furnisher  of  intelligence,  "  that 
the  Lords  shaU  be  compelled  to  come  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  they  consent  to  the  vote  of  the  House  against  the  King  or  not." 
Letter  of  Litelligence,  Jan.  13,  Clar.  8t,  P.  ii.  App.  xliv. 

*  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  Jy,  R.O.  Transcripts, 

III.  U 
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intervened,  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  would  go  forth 
as  the  resolution  of  a  single  House. 

A  pretext  for  military  intervention  was  easily 
found.  Money  was  needed  for  paying  off  the  super- 
numeraries of  the  army/  and  an  attempt  to  levy  a  tax 
for  the  purpose  met  with  resistance  in  the  City.  A 
soldier  was  beaten  by  the  mob,  and  the  sheriffs,  when 
they  attempted  to  allay  the  disorder,  were  driven  off 
the  ground  with  shouts  '  for  the  King  and  no  plunder.' 
On  this  the  Commons  asked  Fairfax  to  send  2,000 
men  to  occupy  Whitehall  and  the  Mews  for  the 
protection  of  Parliament.- 

Before  this  hint  the  opposition  in  the  Lords  melted 
awav.  The  three  Peers  whose  dislike  of  the  Vote 
was  strongest,  Stamford,  North,  and  Eobartes,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  House,  and  the  Vote  of 
No  Addresses  was  allowed  to  pass,  with  a  preamble 
grounding  the  refusal  to  continue  negotiations  with 
the  King  on  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  using  the  '  utmost  endeavours  speedily  to 
settle  the  present  government.'^  On  the  17th  the 
preamble,  having  been  accepted  by  the  Commons, 
was  issued  together  with  the  Vote  itself  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  both  Houses.  An  address,  which  had  been 
hitherto  kept  back,  was  then  presented  to  the  Lords  in 
the  name  of  the  armv,  assurinir  them  of  the  intention 
of  the  soldiers  to  support  the  peerage  in  its  just  rights 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  cause/  On 
the  following  day,  in  spite  of  this  conciliatory  language, 
Barkstead's  regiment  of  foot  took  up  its  quarters  at 

^  See  p.  280. 

*^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jan.  13,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,703;  CJ".  v. 

432. 

^  L.J,  ix.  662  ;  Bush  to,  vii.  967 ;  Gripnon  to  Brienne,  Jan.  };f,  B.O. 
Transcripts, 

*  L,'L  ix.  664. 
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Whitehall,  and  Rich's  regiment  of  horse  at  the  Mews.^     ^^^• 
The  permanent  presence  of  soldiers  at  Westminster 
made  the  power  of  the  army  more  directly  felt  in 
London  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

It  had  been  easy,  by  barely  concealed  threats  of 
military  violence,  to  secure  at  least  the  semblance 
of  constitutional  sanction  to  the   breach    with   the 
King.    It  was  far  less  easy  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
the   authority  that  had  been  overthrown,  and  it  is 
no  matter  for  surprise   that  the  Levellers  saw    in 
all  that  had  taken  place  a  mere  attempt  to  substi- 
tude  the  rule  of  King  Noll  for  the   rule  of  King  "King 
Charles.      Lilburne  was  now   at   liberty — the  Com- 
mons, much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Lords,  having 
admitted  him  to  bail — and,  on   the    17th,  he   and  The 
Wildman  addressed  a  meeting  of  Levellers  held  in  inEaat 
East  Smithfield,  in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  violence    °^* 
against  the  House  of  Lords.     On  the  19th  the  Com-     Jan.  19. 
mons,  satisfied  with   their   victory   over   the   other  for  the 
House,  ordered  both  the  speakers  to  be  committed  o°Liii!^e 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  sedition.     Lilburne,  indeed,  man^^^^" 
after  his  usual  fashion,  questioned  the  validity  of  this 
order  ;  but  on  the  20th  his  arrest  was  effected,  and  a     Jan.  20. 
sacrifice  was  thus  made  to  the  unreal  union  between  arre^ted^ 
the  Houses.^ 

Whatever  miffht  be  the  ultimate  determination  of  ^^*"-.^^- 
the  Houses  and  the  army  on  the  constitutional  ques-  ^^p 
tion,  the  Commons  at   least  proceeded  as    if   thteir 
resolution  had  settled  everything  against  the  King. 
On   January    22,   Captain    Burley^  was  brought   to 

'  The  Kingdom' B  Weekly  Intelligencer^  E.  423,  7 ;  Heads  of  the 
State  Passages^  E.  423,  11. 

'^  Rushw,  vii.  969,  970;  Truth's  Triumph,  E.  520,  ^^;  The 
Triumph  stained,  E.  426,  18;  -4  Whip  for  the  present  Housetf  Lords, 
E.  431,  I ;  CJ,  V.  435»  437. 

''  See  p.  286. 
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trial  at  Winchester  as  a  traitor,  his  alleged  treason 
consisting  simply  in  his  foolish  attempt  to  deliver 
Charles  from  imprisonment.  Burley  having  been  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  the 
Eoyalists  constantly  affirmed  to  have  been  packed, 
suffered  a  traitor's  death  for  the  offence  of  having 
attempted  to  liberate  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  still  his  sovereign.^ 

At  every  turn,  the  dominant  party  was  met  by 
difficulties  inevitably  arising  from  its  attempt  to  give 
a  constitutional  sanction  to  courses  which  were  es- 
sentially unconstitutional.  The  Lords  having  Uber- 
ated  the  seven  impeached  Peers,  on  the  ground  that 
no  formal  charge  was  before  their  House,  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  28th  and  29th,  sent  up  articles  of  ac- 
cusation both  against  the  Peers  and  against  the  ten 
survivors  of  the  eleven  members.  One  of  the  latter,' 
Sir  John  Maynard,  who  had  remained  in  England, 
being  brought,  on  February  5,  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  refused  to  kneel,  pleading  that,  as 
a  Commoner,  the  Lords  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him. 
The  Lords  fined  him  500Z.  Six  of  the  Peers  they  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  seventh.  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Pavham,  had  escaped  beyond  sea.^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Independents  pre- 
served their  majority  with  the  help  of  those  Presby- 
terians who  had  been  alienated  from  the  King  by  his 
rejection  of  the  Four  Bills.  To  retain  their  support, 
the  Independent  leaders  were  prepared  to  assist  them 


*  Belation  of  the  proceedings  against  Captain  Burley yF,.  1,182,9. 
For  comments  on  the  jury  see  an  account  reprinted  from  a  newspaper 
of  the  time  in  Hillier*s  Narrative  of  the  Attempted  Escapes  of 
Charles  J.  Mr.  Hillier  ascribed  some  weight  to  this  curious  statement 
with  a  confidence  which  wiU  hardly  be  shared  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  inventive  tendencies  of  the  Royalist  pamphleteers. 

2  LJ.  ix.  667 ;  X.  9,  23,  33. 
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in  the  establishment   of   their   church  organisation,     ^^• 
provided  that  nothing  was  done  to  imperil  their  own  ' — TT"^ 
principle  of  religious  liberty.     On  January  1 2,  a  fresh    j^,  ,2. 
appeal  was  made  to  the  counties  to  establish  the  Pres-  byteWw?" 
byterian  system.^    Though  this  might  conciliate  some  J^^fn^^^ 
English  Presbyterians,  it  could  not  possibly  conciliate  completed, 
the  Scots,  and  on  January  2,  the  Scottish  commis-  The  s<^8 
sioners  left  London  for  Edinburgh,  having  lingered  cpm^is. 
for  a  time  to  complete  their  arrangements  for  a  rising  leave 
in  England  in  coincidence  with  a  Scottish  invasion.^ 
Though  the  details  of  their  plan  were  unknown  to 
the  English  Parliament,  their  general  intentions  were 
no  longer  a  secret,  and  the  Houses  resojved  to  send  English 

.      .  rt      1      •  -r^  T    1  1  commis- 

commissioners   of  their  own  to  Jlidinburgn   to  urge  sioners  to 

^"^  ^^       be  Bent 

the  new  Parliament,  then  about  to  meet,  in  favour  of 
the  English  alliance,  and  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the 
Eoyalist  party  in  Scotland.  To  hold  out  a  bait  to 
the  Scottish  leaders,  the  English  commissioners  were, 
on  January  29,  instructed  to  offer  the  payment  of  an  Jan-  29 
instalment  of  100,000/.  due  on  February  3  in  accord-  tionsto 
ance  with  the  agreement  made  when  the  King  was 
surrendered  at  Newcastle.^ 

Already  another  step  had  been  taken  to  conciliate    Jan.  26. 

The  Pon 

the  Enghsh  Presbyterians.  On  January  26  the  Com-  fession  of 
mons  resolved  to  take  into  consideration  a  Confession 
of  Faith  which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  further  directed  that 
all  members  of  their  House  who  had  neglected  to 
take  the  Covenant  should  at  once  make  good  their 
omission.^ 

Even  an  understanding  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Presbyterians  would  not  in  itself  be  suflScient 

'  L,J.  ix.  657. 

«  Grignon  to  Brienne,  j!^  ■*,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

*  L.J.  X.  7.  *  C.J.  V.  443. 
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to  ward  off  the  expected  invasion  from  Scotland  or  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  constitutional  question; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Crom- 
well and  St.  John,  in  their  eagerness  to  avert  war, 
made  an  attempt  in  the  second  half,  of  January  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  hoping  to  induce  the  latter  to  take  his  father's 
place  upon  the  throne.^  Wliether  the  King  was  at 
this  time  asked  to  abdicate,^  or  wliether  the  question 


'  The  most  direct  statement  bearing  on  this  affair  is  that  of  the 
Boman  correspondent  in  England.  "  Si  consulta  in  secreto/'  he  writes, 
"  come  si  principierd,  il  processo  contra  il  B^  .  .  .  D  processo  si  fiBjrd. 
sopra  il  morte  di  suo  padre  ...  si  finger^  di  voler  dare  il  corona  al 
Principe,  ma  si  pensa  di  fisur  Bepublica."  Newsletter,  Jan.  jy,  Roman 
Tra/nscripts,  B,0,  The  omitted  words  were  thrown  in  as  a  blind.  I 
take  it  that  the  plans  here  ascribed  to  the  King's  enemies  impersonally 
are  a  jumble  of  the  intentions  of  different  persons ;  but  there  may 
have  been  some  who  thought  of  first  dethroning  Charles — I  do  not 
beUeve  that  his  death  was  at  this  time  in  question — and  of  then  offer- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son.  The  statement  that  a  communication  with 
the  Prince  was  intended  is  corroborated  by  Grignon,  who  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  design  to  send  Denbigh  to  France  to  fetch  him, 
adding  that  Denbigh  hesitated  to  go,  doubting  whether  he  would  be 
well  received.  This  was  written  on  January  31  {R.O,  Transcripts), 
On  February  i,  one  of  Lanark's  correspondents  writes  (Hamilton 
Papers f  150)  that  *the  Earl  of  Denbigh  is  to  go  over  with  some  over- 
tures to  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince.'  On  February  15,  another  cor- 
respondent (Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda)  says  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh's 
going  is  a  fable,  but  this  may  merely  mean  that  the  plan  had  by  that 
time  been  dropped. 

^  On  the  question  whether  there  was  simultaneously  a  negotiation 
with  the  King,  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  existence  of  some 
negotiation  or  another,  though  nothing  definite  is  said  as  to  its  object. 
"  The  solicitor,"  we  are  told — ix.  St.  John — "  hath  made  Cromwell  his 
bedfellow,  and  the  army  is  like  them.  The  treason  seems  to  be 
awakened  and  prosecuted  against  the  Lords  and  Commons  by  them 
with  all  art  and  violence.  ...  Sir  H.  Vane,  Junior,  is  returned  to  the 
Commons  House,  yet  seems  unsatisfied,  notwithstanding  that  Cromwell 
hath  bestowed  two  nights'  oratory  upon  him.  Some  talk  confidently 
of  fresh  trinketings  with  the  King,  and  that  Ashburnham  is  come  to 

London  on  piupose."    ( ?  to  Lanark,  Feb.  i,  Hamilton  Papers^ 

148.)  Another  writer  says  on  the  same  day  {ih,  149)  that  *  it  is  said 
Parliament  intends  new  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  which  I  believe, 
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was  reserved  till  a  favourable  answer  had  been  re-     Lvm' 
ceived  from  beyond  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  say.      ^^~s^ 

In   attempting  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  cromweU's 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cromwell,  whose  capacity  for  seeing  ^^^"Ser. 
into  the  heart  of  a  situation  rarely  failed  him,  showed 
himself  aUve   to  the  advantage  of  accompanying  a 
change  in  the  system  of  government  with  the  least 
possible  shock  to  the  political  habits  of  the  nation. 
His  mistake  was  that  he  calculated  upon  others  as 
being  as  placable  as  he  was  himself.     Not  only  did 
his  new  pohcy  reawaken  the  serpents  of  suspicion  ^^Jlj^!^ 
wliich  were  always  coiling  round  the  heart  of  Marten,  ^^  vane, 
but  it  roused  dark  thoughts  m  the  heart  of  him  whom 
he  loved  to  style  his  brother,  the  younger  Vane.^     As 
to  the  Prince,  the  suggested  understanding  with  him 
was  hopeless  from  the  first.     He  had  no  mind  to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  his  father  ;  still  less  to  submit 
to  occupy  that  dependent  seat  which  Cromwell  and 
his  friends  styled  a  throne. 

That  Cromwell  would  at  this  time  have  been  glad,  CromweU 
not  on  sentimental  but  on  practical  (grounds,  to  re-  a  general 
establish  the  monarchy  in  some  form  or  other  is  ren-  ^"*^ 
dered  the  more  probable  if,  as  is  almost  certainly  the 
case,  a  scene,  of  wliich  Ludlow  has  left  an  account,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  January  in  this 
year.^     Cromwell,  we  are  told,  invited  to  dinner  the 

because  Mr.  Ashbumham  is  in  England  cmd  wiU  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  effect  any  restitution  by  this  army.' 

*  Besides  what  has  been  quoted  in  the  last  note,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  these  suspicions  well  into  February.  On  Feb.  13, 
a  correspondent  writes  to  Hyde  (Clarendon  MS8,  2,723)  that  the  pre- 
V£biling  party  are  in  great  fears  and  suspicions  *  insomuch  as  Sir  H. 
Vane,  junior,  hath  left  them.*  In  another  letter  written  to  Lanark  on 
Feb.  22  (Hamilton  Papers,  154),  we  are  told  that  Cromwell  desired  a 
meeting  with  Marten  that  he  might  be  reconciled  with  him,  but  that 
they  parted  *  much  more  enemies  than  they  met.* 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  205-207.  The  place  of  this  story 
in  the  Memoirs  would  put  it  somewhat  later,  but  the  date  seems  fixed 
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leading  members  of  both  parties,  hoping  to  effect  a 
reconcihation  between  them.  This  was  followed  by 
a  conference  between  '  the  grandees  of  the  House  and 
army' — the  name  by  which  important  personages 
were  beginning  to  be  known — on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Kepublicans  or  *  Commonwealth's  men '  on  the 
other.  Amongst  these  latter  was  Edmund  Ludlow, 
now  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  whose  surprise  and 
disgust  Cromwell  and  his  friends  '  kept  themselves  in 
the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  judgments 
either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  democra- 
tical  government,  maintaining  that  any  of  them  might 
be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  us,  according  as  Provi- 
dence should  direct  us.'  The  Commonwealth-men, 
on  the  contrary,  argued  at  length  against  monarchy, 
urging  that  as  the  King  had  broken  his  oath  to 
govern  according  to  law,  his  subjects  were  absolved 
from  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  call  him  to  account 
for  the  blood  shed  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to 
the  sword. 

The  old  dispute  between  the  men  of  theory  and 
the  men  of  practice  had  thus  risen  to  the  surface 
afresh,  and  Cromwell,  impatient  of  the  letting  out  of 
the  waters  of  strife,  brought  the  discussion  to  a  sudden 
end  by  flinging  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head  and  run- 
ning off  downstairs.  "  But,"  adds  Ludlow  triumph- 
antly, "  I  overtook  him  vrith  another  which  made  him 
hasten  down  faster  than  he  desired." 

On  the  following  day  Cromwell  put  his  objections 
to  Ludlow's  republicanism  into  articulate  language. 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  '  of  the  desirableness  of 
what  was  proposed,  but  not  of  the  feasibleness  of  it/ 


by  the  reference  to  Cromwell's  attempts  to  reconcile  Presbyterians  and 
Independents. 
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Intelligible  as  this  view  of  the  case  is  at  the  present     Lvm' 

day,  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  could  find  no  ^^^T^ 

other  explanation  than  the  simple  one  of  Cromwell's 

ingrained    hypocrisy ;   yet   if  a   republic   was    not 

feasible,  the  Republicans  were  so  far  in  the  right  that 

an  understanding  with  Charles  was  still  less  feasible ; 

and   by   the   end   of  Januar}'   or   the  beginning  of    Feb.  i. 

February,  Cromwell  was  convinced — this   time  too,  convinced 

according  to  one  account,  by  an  intercepted  letter  charies 

from  the  King  to  the  Queen — that  Charles,  far  from  abdi^Sie. 

thinking  of  abdication,  was  planning  fresh  attacks  on 

his  opponents.^     Cromwell  and  his  supporters  having 

at  last  made  up  their  minds  struck  hard  and  sharp. 

On  February  2  Hammond  was  directed  to  dismiss  T£®^'inir»B 

all  of  Charles's  attendants  except  thirty,^  and  on  the  hooBehoid  * 

,  reduced. 

same  day  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  de-  The  com- 
claration  in  defence  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  set  ^e*De^' 
itself  seriously  to  perform  its  work.^  ciaration. 

On  February  4  the  temper  now  prevailing  in  the     Feb.  4. 
House  of  Commons  received  an  unexpected  illustra-  cMt 
tion.     Having  under  consideration  a  clause  of  the  l^nt. 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  declared  that  *  infidelity 
or  difference  in  religion  '  ought  *  not  to  make  void  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free   the 
people  from  their  just  obedience  to  him,'  the  House 
resolved,  by  a  significant  amendment,  that  the  phrase 
should  run  so  as  to  declare  that  these  defects  ought 
'  not  to  make  void  the  magistrates'  just  and  legal 
authority,  nor  free  the  people  from  their  just  obedience 

*  *'  Hanno  ancora  Bopra  il  medesiino  soggetto  intercetto  delle  lettere 
ohe  S.  M.  Bcriveva  alia  Regina  sua  moglie.**  Newsletter,  Feb.  |\, 
Boman  Tranacrvpta,  B.O, 

^  CJ.  V.  452. 

'  Newsletter,  Feb.  ~,  Bomcm  TrcmscriptSf  B,0.  The  writer  speaks 
of  this  as  beginning  the  process  of  the  King.  I  take  this  to  mean  what 
I  have  stated  in  the  text. 
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Lvm*     ^^  them ; '  ^  thus  transferring  the  right  to  demand  the 
"1648^   subjects'  obedience  from  the  one  magistrate  who  had 
hitherto  borne  the  name  of  King  to  the  many  who, 
under  the  new  form  of  government  which  was  con- 
stock  ^'     t^ii^plS'ted,  were  to  take  his  place.     On  the  5th  Strick- 
land's       land  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands  to  urge  the 
to  the        States  General  to  refuse  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  - 
landB.        and  to  prevent  the  Queen  from  pawning  her  jewels 
in  the  territory  of  the  EepubUc.^     By  this  time  it  was 
believed  in  England  that  the  four  EngUsh  regiments 
in  the  Dutch  service  had  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the   Prince   of  Wales,  that  the  English 
refugees  in  France  would  find  4,cxx)  men  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  and  that  the  whole  force  would  be 
transported  to  Scotland  in  Dutch  vessels.^ 
The'-D^cL        From  the  5th  to  the  nth  the  Declaration  uphold- 
ration  in     ing  the  Votc  of  No  Addrcsscs,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Nathaniel  Fiennes,*  was  considered 
in  the  House,  where  it  was  supported  by  Cromwell 
with  all  the  energy  at  his  command.     Like  the  Grand 
Eemonstrance  it  entered  into  a  review  of  the  King's 
of  the  De^    past  actious  since  he  came  to  the  crown,  in  order  to 
maintain  that  no  confidence    could   be   placed   in 
him.   Unfortunately  even  the  scandal  about  Bucking- 
ham's administering  physic  to  James  was  raked  up 
in  order  to  charge  Charles  with  indifierence  to  tlie 
supposed  murder  of  his  father.     The  old  stories  of 
the  ships  lent  for  service  against  Eochelle,  of  the 
intention   to   introduce   German  horse,  of  the  new 
liturgy  for  Scotland,  and  of  the  commission  supposed 

^  C,J.  V.  456.  In  neither  case  is  the  mark  of  the  genitive  caso 
put  to  the  word  *  Magistrates.*  I  have  added  it  in  confonoity  with 
modem  usage. 

^  16.  V.  457 ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Feb.  {j,  B.O.  Transcripts. 

*  Newsletter,  Feb.  H,  Roman  Transcripts,  B.O, 

*  Merc,  EUnctictis,  E.  476,  4. 
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to  have  been  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Ulster  rebels  ^vn** 
played  their  part  once  more.  That  which  told  most  '■,5^3'' 
against  Charles,  and  which  his  warmest  admirers  had 
most  difficulty  in  meeting,  was  the  narrative  gathered 
from  intercepted  despatches,  and  amply  confirmed  in 
later  times,  of  his  constant  attempts  to  introduce  into 
England  troops  from  beyond  the  sea.  There  were,  for 
instance,  the  tales  of  the  money,  arms,  and  ships 
demanded  from  Denmark  in  1642,  of  the  applications 
for  foreign  troops  which  had  been  revealed  when  the 
King's  cabinet  was  taken  at  Naseby  and  when  Digby's 
cabinet  was  taken  at  Sherbum,  and  of  the  Glamorgan 
treaty  for  bringing  in  an  Irish  army.  Charles  had 
endeavoured  to  enslave  the  kingdom  by  German, 
Spanish,  French,  Lorraine,  Irish,  Danish,  and  other 
foreign  forces.  In  spite  of  this,  Parliament  had  made 
a  final  application  to  him,  but  this  he  had  rejected. 
Consequently  the  Houses  would  now  use  their  'ut- 
most endeavours  to  settle  the  present  government  as 
may  best  stand  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this 
kingdom.'  ^ 

On  February   1 1   the  Declaration  passed  by  80    Feb.  u. 
votes  to  50.     Cromwell,  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  ^\)^^ 
had  '  made  a  severe  invective  against  monarchical  ^  p™**®^- 
government.'  ^     He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask 
that  Selden  should  be  expelled  from  the  House  merely 
because   he  moved  for  the  omission  of  the  charge 
about  James,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himself  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  examined  into 
the  alleged  poisoning  of  James  I.  by  Buckingham,  and 
that  nothing  had  been  found  reflecting  upon  the  King.^ 


^  A  Decla/ration  of  the  Commons  of  England,  E.  427,  9. 
'  Dr.  A.  Fraser  to  Lanark,  Feb.  15,  Hamilton  Papers,  Appendix. 
'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Feb.  17,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,723.    Nicholas, 
however,  thought  Selden  too  much  *  restrained  by  fear  *  {Clar,  St,  P.  ii. 
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Lvm**  Cromwell,  it  seems,  was  in  that  fierce  temper  which 
with  him  always  denoted  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
mental  conflict.  He  had  chosen  his  part,  and  with 
rude  and  unscrupulous  thoroughness  would  sweep 
aside  all  who  attempted  to  bar  his  way. 

393)  to  state  his  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  more  likely  that  Nicholas 
should  have  been  misinformed  than  that  the  accomit  of  Selden's  speech 
given  in  the  text  is  false. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

A   ROYAUST   REACTION. 

Charles's  persistent  refusal  to  lower  his  flag  would    chap. 
doubtless  stand  his  Cavalier  followers  in  good  stead  - — r-^— 
in  the  future.     In  the  immediate  present  it  exposed     j^^ 
them  to  a  persecution  from  which  he  might  easily  5?*'^*",®' 
have  saved  them.     On  none  did  his  rejection  of  The  rejection  of 
Heads  of  the  Proposals  fall  more  heavily  than  on  his  mise. 
partisans  at  Oxford.     After  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Presbyterians   in  June  1647  ^^  reform   the  Univer- 
sity had  been  laughed  off  the  stage,^  week  after  week 
was  allowed  to  pass  away,  without  any  attempt  to 
uphold  the  insulted  dignity  of  Parliament  against  the 
authorities  at  Oxford.     It  was  not  till  August  26,  the  ^^^* 
day  on  which  the  Newcastle  Propositions  were  re-  H®??* 

.  ^  .  «  I J .   .         ^    r\    -I-  Ordinance. 

vived  at  Westmmster/  that  an  additional  Ordinance 
was  passed,  giving  to  the  Visitors  the  requisite  powers 
to  administer  the  Covenant  and  the  Negative  Oath, 
to  send  for  books  and  papers,  to  imprison  those  who 
resisted,  and  to  require  the  magistrates  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  their  orders. 

If  Parliament  had  made  even  a  show  of  taking  Further 
measures   for  the    immediate   enforcement  of   this    ^  ^' 
Ordinance,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  its 
previous  slackness  had  been  owing  to  its  time  being 
occupied  by  its  struggle  with  the  army.     As,  how- 
ever, fresh  delays  ensued  and  the  Ordinance  was  not 


*  See  p.  141.  ^  See  p.  188. 
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despatched  to  Oxford  for  nearly  a  month,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  for  an  explanation  elsewhere;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  noticing  that  it  was  precisely 
during  the  month  between  the  issue  of  the  Ordin- 
ance and  its  transmission  to  Oxford  that  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents  were  making  fresh  efforts 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  and  that  on 
September  23,  the  very  day  before  that  on  which 
the  Ordinance  was  at  last  sent  off,  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  ordering  a  final  application  to  be  made 
to  him,  did  so  without  any  hope  that  it  would  prove 
successful.^ 

However  this  may  have  been,  on  September  29 
the  Visitors,  having  received  their  new  powers,  ordered 
the  Heads  of  Houses  to  bring  in  their  books,  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  appear  before  them.  Neither 
did  the  Heads  of  Houses  produce  their  books  nor  did 
the  Vice-Chancellor  answer  to  the  summons.  On 
October  8  the  Proctors  protested  that  the  Visitation 
was  illegal,  on  the  ground  that  the  King  was  the  sole 
lawful  Visitor  of  the  University.  On  the  nth  the 
Visitors,  overruling  this  objection,  deprived  Fell  of 
his  Vice-Chancellorship.  Eesistance,  however,  did 
not  slacken,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  only  way  in 
which  obedience  could  be'  obtained  lay  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Puritan  Vice-Chancellor,  who  by 
gathering  into  his  hands  the  threads  of  authority 
within  the  University  organisation  would  save  the 
necessity  of  coercing  it  from  without. 

The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject was  to  meet  the  legal  objections  raised  against 
Fell's  deprivation.  On  November  15,  Fell  and  his 
principal  supporters  attended  at  Westminster  before 
the  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  entrusted  with  the 


'  See  p.  202. 
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supervision  of  the  Visitors.    Pembroke,  as  his  manner     ^^^' 
was  in  dealing  with  the  weak,  overwhehned  them  with  ^^^TT" 
intemperate  abuse,  but  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
being  less  unscrupulous,  allowed  counsel  to  the  de- 
fendants and  time  to  prepare  their  case.     The  sen- 
tence of  the  committee  was,  however,   a   foregone 
conclusion,  and  on  December  9  those  who  had  resisted  gentenS 
the  Visitors  were  pronounced  guilty  of  contempt  in  J*^^p^" 
defying  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

In  their  struggle  against  overwhelming  power,  the  The  inde- 
University  authorities  had  the  support  not  only  of  support 
Selden,  by  whose  advice  they  were  guided  in  the  con-  dants. 
duct  of  their  case,  but  also  of  Vane  and  Fiennes. 
"We  find,"  wrote  Pell,  "  the  Independents  generally 
favourable  to  us,  and  conceive  it  hard  to  press  us 
against   our   consciences."     Whether  owing   to   the 
opposition  of  the   Independents  or  not,  there  was 
again  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  December  28  that     Dec.  28. 
the  sentence  of  deprivation  from  the  offices  of  Vice-  removed 
Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Christchurch  was  pronounced  officcfi!*** 
by  the  committee  against  Fell.     Other  deprivations 
followed  in  due  course.    It  might  have  been  expected 
that  Pembroke,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  would  have   at  once   proceeded  to  im- 
pose on    it   a   new  Vice-Chancellor.      Yet,   though  Delay  in 
the   authority  of  the  committee   was   daily   set   at  anew 
naught   at    Oxford,   more   than   seven   weeks   were  ment. 
allowed   to   pass   away  before   any  such   step   was 
taken. 

Possibly  the  explanation  is  in  part,  at  least,  to  Probable 
be   sought   in  Pembroke's  character.     As  timid  as  the  delay, 
he  was  blustering,  he  may  well  have  been  anxious 
in   the  midst  of  the  struggle  over  the  vote  of  No 
Addresses  to  know  to  which  party  victory  was  about 
to  fall.     Wlien  at  last  the  Independents  got  the  upper 
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hand,  they  can  hardly  have  been  eager,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  scheming  for  the  succession  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  close  the  door  to  University  prefer- 
ment in  the  faces  of  his  supporters.  It  was  not  till  a 
week  after  the  Declaration  in  support  of  the  Vote  of 
No  Addresses  had  cut  the  last  bonds  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Eoyal  House  that,  on  February  1 8,  at 
Pembroke's  recommendation,  Beynolds  was  appointed 
by  Ordinance  of  Parliament  to  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship and  the  Deanery  of  Christchurch.^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought,  though  no  evi- 
dence exists  on  the  point,  that  Cromwell  had  a  hand 
in  the  selection  of  Beynolds.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  Beynolds  was  not  only  a  man  after  Cromwell's 
own  heart,  but  that  his  appointment  was  the  out- 
come of  that  policy  of  conciliating  the  Presbyterians 
which  now  occupied  the  foreground  in  Cromwell's 
mind.  A  persuasive  preacher,  who  in  an  age  of  con- 
troversy made  it  his  rule,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
to  keep  silence  on  controversial  points,  Beynolds  was 
marked  out  by  his  piety  and  integrity  for  a  post  in 
which  it  was  so  easy  to  make  enemies  and  so  very 
hard  to  conciliate  opponents.  If  there  wa^  to  be  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  University — and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  change  could  be  avoided 
— ^Beynolds  was  the  man  to  conduct  it  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  friction. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  friction  would  be  enormous.  On  March  1 7 
the  Visitors  at  last  commenced  their  proper  work, 
from  which  time  it  went  on  without  open  resistance. 


^  L,J,  X.  62,  63.  As  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  afi^  (see  p.  139), 
I  have  followed  Professor  Burrows  in  his  marshalling  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  the  original  evidence.  The  suggestion  of  the  causes  of 
the  delay  is,  however,  mine. 
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The  opponents  of  Puritanism  were  swept  away  and  ^^^* 
replaced  by  others  more  friendly  to  the  ruUng  powers.  — r^ 
One  after  another,  Heads  of  Houses,  Fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  even  undergraduates,  were  called  up  to 
answer  the  crucial  question,  "  Do  you  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  thi"s  Visitation  ?  "  One  by 
one  they  answered ;  some  absolutely  submitting,  some 
attempting  by  evasive  answers  to  avoid  the  alternative 
between  material  ruin  and  betrayal  of  conscience, 
and  others,  again,  boldly  facing  consequences  and 
refusing  to  submit.  Only  by  absolute  submission 
could  expulsion  be  avoided,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  loss  of  standing  in  the  world  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  means  of  livelihood.  Amongst  those  ^^^'^^^ 
expelled  were  a  few  men  of  high  intellectual  renown, 
such  as  Saunderson  and  Hammond,  but  the  greater 
number  were  undistinguished  in  any  way,  except  by 
the  constancy  with  which  they  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  without  hope  for  the  future  rather  than 
soil  their  consciences  with  a  lie. 

It  was  the  irony  of  political  necessity  that  this  were  they 
great  act  of  persecution  should  be  carried  out  when 
men  like  Cromwell  and  Vane  were  in  the  ascendant. 
It  was  but  a  bare  six  months  since  the  Independent 
leaders  who  now  permitted  some  hundreds  of  sufferers 
to  be  excluded  for  conscience'  sake  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  had  been  striving  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  broad  system  of  toleration  in  The  Heads  of 
the  Proposals,  and  had  even  taken  into  favourable 
consideration  a  scheme  for  extending  that  toleration 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood  itself.  In  January 
they  had  made  use  of  their  authority  in  Parliament 
to  liberate  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  for  three  years  in 
prison,*  and  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  a  priest  into  one  of  banish- 
HI.  X 
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^^^-  ment.^  Like  the  successor  of  the  Samian  despot 
j^' g  who  was  prevented  by  the  rancour  of  the  citizens 
from  laying  down  the  authority  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  *  wishing  to  be  the  jus  test  of  men  failed 
in  his  purpose/  *  the  Independent  leaders  were 
driven  back  from  accomplishing  their  schemes  of 
toleration  by  the  intolerance  ahke  of  their  opponents 
and  of  their  supporters.  The  stern  fact  that  English 
opinion  was  hopelessly  divided,  and  that  no  sanguine 
kindliness  could  bring  those  to  live  together  in 
peace  who  had  war  burning  in  their  hearts,  would, 
in  one  way  or  another,  force  itself  on  the  eyes  even 
of  the  most  blind, 
Poutios  That  which  baffled  the  Independents  was  the  close 

J3b^q^  connection  between  politics  and  religion.  Those  who 
reverenced  the  principles  and  worship  of  the  English 
Church,  also  reverenced  the  authority  of  the  King 
as  the  basis  of  constitutional  right.  Neither  they 
nor  Charles  himself  would  yield  on  either  point. 
The  Visitors  at  Oxford  in  vain  sought  to  shelve  the 
difficulty  by  asking,  not  for  definite  confession  of 
religious  faith,  but  for  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  They  could  not  separate 
things,  at  that  time  at  least,  inseparable.  It  was 
impossible  to  accept  either  King  or  Parliament  as  the 
final  authority  in  political  matters  without  taking 
into  account  the  ecclesiastical  or  religious  results 
which  in  either  case  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
At  Westminster  as  well  as  at  Oxford  those  who  had 
striven  to  restore  harmony  between  the  King  and 
his  people  found  their  efforts  breaking  down.  The 
Eoyalists  had  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  on  their 
side.     On  February  14  a  Welsh  judge,  David  Jenkins, 

*  Newsletter,  Jan.  iJ,  Boman  Transcripts,  B»0, 
^  Herodotus,  iiL  142. 
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having  been  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Chan-    ^^^' 
eery  in  a  private  suit,  gave  a  signal  of  resistance  '-;«-' 
by  denouncing   the   whole  basis   of  Parliamentary    Feb.  14. 
Ordinances  upon  which  all  the  courts  of  law  now  je^sm 
rested.      Nothing,   he    declared,   had    any  legality  ai^ii^^i 
which  did  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  King,  'f®^^^*^ 
On  the  2 1  St,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  <^^^^- 
of  Conunons,  he  refused  to  kneel,  and  openly  defied  biu  of  ^^* 
the  House.     The  Commons  in  anger  passed  rapidly  a  t^^t 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Lords  ^*™' 
for  their  approval ;  ^  but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  indomitable  Welshman  had  only 
spoken  in  public  what  thousands  were  muttering  in 
secret. 

The  opposition  of  those  who  resisted  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army  on  principle  was  reinforced  by 
the  opposition  of  those  who  resisted  them  because 
their  own  interests  or  pleasures  were  interfered  with. 
What  the  prohibition  of  Christmas  games  was  to  the  stage 
apprentices  and  the  farm  labourers,  the  closing  of  revived, 
the  theatres  was  to  the  leisured  class  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  London.     The  original  Ordinance  against 
stq,ge  plays  had  been  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  had  been  grounded  on  the  unsuitableness  of 
such  frivolous  entertainments  in  a  time  of  distress.* 
When  the  war  came  to  an  end  this  motive  could  no 
longer  be  urged,  and  plays  were  again  performed 
though  with  more  or  less  secrecy.     The  antagonism 
of  the  Puritan  spirit  to  entertainments  too  often  pro- 
vocative to  vice  was,  however,  as  decided  as  before,      1647 
and  on  July  17,  1647,  ^^e  Houses  revived  the  Ordi-  o^rot' 
nance  of  1642,  fixing  January  i,  1648,  as  the  date  Igli^sr^^^ 
of  its  expiration.^  *^®'"- 


^  C.J.  V.  469.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

^  L.J.  ix.  334 ;  C.J.  V.  248. 
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Either  intentionally  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from 
sheer  negligence,  no  measures  were  taken  to  prolong^ 
the  Ordinance  before  the  time  of  its  expiration  came 
round,  and  in  January  1648  the  theatres,  at  once 
taking  advantage  of  the  omission,  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  On  January  27  it  was  reckoned  that  no 
less  than  120  coaches  set  down  spectators  at  one 
theatre  alone — the  Fortune.^  On  February  11  Parlia- 
ment responded  by  a  savage  Ordinance  conceived  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Prynne,  directing  that  '  all  stage- 
galleries,  seats,  and  boxes '  should  be  destroyed,  every 
actor  publicly  flogged,  and  compelled  to  enter  into 
recognisances  'never  to  act  or  play  any  plays  or 
interludes  any  more '  on  pain  of  being  dealt  with  '  as 
an  incorrigible  rogue.'  Moreover,  all  spectators  of  a 
play  were  to  be  fined  five  shillings.* 

To  the  anger  of  the  pleasure-seekers  was  added 
the  anger  of  those  who  were  ready  to  accept  any 
government  provided  only  that  it  would  give  proof 
of  stability,  and  it  was  this  proof  that  neither 
Presbyterians  nor  Independents  were  able  to  give. 
"  Some,"  wrote  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  pray  for  the  Scots ;  others  against  them ;  but 
whether  they  come  or  no,  we  are  in  a  ready  way  to 
be  undone ;  for,  without  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
we  shall  inevitably  run  into  absolute  confusion.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  so  full  of  discontent  that  I  do  verily 
fear  it  will  ere  long  break  out  into  some  disorder."  ^ 

Nor  was  it  only  the  sense  of  uncertainty  inspired 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses  which  caused  dis- 

*  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  423,  23.  At  the  Bull 
was  played  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Wit  without  Money."  Perf, 
Occurrences,  E.  520,  32. 

'  L.J.  z.  41.  Headed  with  the  date  of  Feb.  9,  when  it  was  sent 
from  the  Commons. 

'  Sir  R.  Burgoyne  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Dec.  30,  1647,  Vemey  MSS. 
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content.     The  Parliament  to  which  Cromwell  had    ^^j^- 
been  compelled  to  appeal  as  the  supreme  authority  '  "i6d8" 
in  England  had  neither  a   consistent  policy  nor  a 
character  for  public  spirit.     It  was  sufficiently  under 
duress  to  have  lost  all  self-respect,  whilst  some  at 
least  of  its  members  made  use  of  their  high  position 
to  advance  their  private   interests.     The  Koyalists  ^^^ 
took  pleasure  in  drawing  up  lists  of  members  of  ^v^^^- 
either  House  who  had  derived  pecuniary  advantages 
from  the  Civil  War,  and  though  some  of  the  cases 
alleged  were  those  of  men  who  had  been  rewarded 
for  services  rendered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  many  cases   the  rewards  were  higher  than  the 
services  justified,  and  that  in  others  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  driving  hard  bargains  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.     Many  of  those,  moreover,  who  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  found  a  ready  way  of 
enriching   themselves  by  the   sale  of  the  influence 
which  every  member  of  Parliament  then  possessed. 

Once  more   the   correspondence  of  the  Verney  ^'^^ 
family  opens  before  us  the  living  image,  if  not  of  the  vemey 
whole  of  the  passions  and  strivings  of  the  age,  at  again, 
least  of  those  personal   grievances  and  annoyances 
which  never  fail  to  influence  its  larger  issues,  but 
which  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unrecorded.    In 
January    1646,  when   Sir  Ealph  Verney   was  still  SJ^R- 
anxiously  expecting  the  sequestration  of  his  estates,  proposes 
he  suggested  to  his  friend  Sir  Eoger  Burgoyne,  who  his^^e 
was  himself  a  member  of  Parliament,^  that  though  he  toAim. 
was  incapacitated  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  Covenant 
from  pleading  his  own  cause  in  Englahd,  he  might 
with  advantage  send  his  wife  as  his  representative. 
** Certainly,"  replied  Burgoyne,   "it  would  not  do 
^miss,  if  she  can  bring  her  spirit  to  a  soliciting  temper, 

*  Bee  p.  23. 
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and   can  tell  how  to   use   the  juice  of  an  onion 
sometimes  to  soften  their  hearts."  * 

It  was  not,  however,  till  August  1646,  that  the 
danger  appeared  imminent.  On  the  20th  Dr.  Denton* 
— ^who,  though  he  was  Sir  Ealph's  uncle,  yet,  being 
of  much  the  same  age,  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  childhood  and  was  now  the  most  self-sacrificing 
of  friends — ^warned  him  that  if  Lady  Verney  was  to 
come  to  England  she  must  set  out  without  delay. 
"  Not,"  he  wrote,  "  to  touch  upon  inconveniences  of 
your  coming,  women  were  never  so  useful  as  now  ; 
and  though  you  should  be  my  agent  and  solicitor  of 
all  the  men  I  know — and  therefore  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  your  own  cause — yet  I  am  confident,  if  you 
were  here,  you  would  do  as  our  sages  do,  instruct 
your  wife  and  leave  her  to  act  it  with  committees. 
Their  sex  entitles  them  to  many  privileges,  and  we 
find  the  comfort  of  them  more  now  than  ever.  I 
cannot  assure  you  that  she  can  make  up  all  without 
your  presence,  nor  you,  if  you  were  here  neither ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  probable  way  can 
be  prescribed  or  taken."  ^  On  October  14  the  Clay- 
don estate  was  sequestered  by  an  order  from  the 
County  Committee  of  Bucks.* 

Accordingly  Lady  Vemey  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  journey,  and  on  November  24  she 
landed  at  Eye.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  more  persuasive  pleader.  Her  native  sprightliness, 
which  in  her  youth  had  gained  for  her  amongst  her 
husband's  friends  the  nickname  of  '  Mischief,'  had 
been  toned  down  by  years  of  misfortune   and   ill- 


'  Sir  R.  Burgoyne  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Jan.  15,  1646,  Vemey  MSS, 
'  See  p.  78,  note  i. 

'  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Aug.  20,  1646,  Vemey  MSS, 
*  Order  of  the  Conunittee  of  Bucks,  Oct.  14,  ib. 
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health.     She   was  now  expecting  to  give  birth   to    ^^^' 
another   child,  and  the  first  days  of  exertion  after      ^^-^ 
her  arrival  in  London  brought  on   a  fever.     Dr. 
Denton   tended  her  with  rare  assiduity,  physicked  ^^J^ 
her  according  to  the  best  rules  of  his  art,  and  drained  treafanant. 
away  the  remaining  strength  of  her  enfeebled  con- 
stitution  by  copious  bleedings.     When  at  last  her 
health  temporarily  improved,  he  was  as  ready  with 
advice  and  practical  aid   as  he  had  been  with  his 
prescriptions. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  removal  of  the  ^  ce^*- 
sequestration  was  to  obtain  from  the  Bucks  Committee  the  conn^ 
a  certificate  of  the  reasons  for  which  Sir  Ealph  had  needed, 
been  adjudged  a  delinquent,  and  this  the  committee 
refused  to  give  without  an  order  from  the  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  for  Sequestrations,  to  which 
in  such  matters  the  County  Committees  were  subor- 
dinated. 

To  obtain  this  order.  Lady  Vemey  had  been  Pereonu 
obliged  to  gain  the  support  of  as  many  influential 
personages  as  possible.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  afterwards 
took  the  chair  as  Speaker  during  those  ill-starred 
sittings  in  which  the  Presbyterians  set  the  army  at 
defiance,  gave  her  what  help  and  counsel  he  could, 
whilst  Dr.  Denton  ran  hither  and  thither  amongst  the 
members  whose  good  word  it  was  important  to  gain. 
Lady  Verney's  opinion  of  lawyers  was  not  a  high  one. 
"Lawyers,"  she  wrote  in  one  of  those  voluminous  La^JyOTi 
letters  in  which  she  poured  out  her  sorrows  to  her  avoided, 
husband  by  the  weekly  post,  "...  are  very  dear,  and 
I  find  very  little  satisfaction  from  them ;  for  'tis  not 
law  now  but  favour ;  but  if  it  be  so  that  our  business 
must  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
indeed  it  will  be  necessary  to  fee  most  of  those 
lawyers  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  should  be 
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very  unwilling  to  have  it  come  there,  because  'tis  very- 
tedious  and  very  difficult  to  come  off  from  them."  ^ 

The  legal  question  at  issue  soon  made  itself  cleax. 
The  mere  absence  of  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
his  duties,  even  when  he  had  given  no  assistance  to 
the  King,  had  been  declared  to  be  delinquency  by  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  order  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
point  to  be  decided  was  whether  delinquency  could 
be  created  by  anything  short  of  an  Ordinance  of 
Parliament.  On  February  25,  1647,  the  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  took  the  preliminary  step 
to  bring  this  question  to  an  issue  by  ordering  the 
Bucks  Committee  to  make  a  certificate  of  the  causes 
of  Sir  Ealph's  delinquency.^ 

The  Bucks  Committee,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
act  in  a  hurry,  and  Lady  Verney  was,  for  the  time,  in 
no  condition  to  urge  its  members  on.  On  March  1 1 
the  poor  lady  wrote  to  her  husband  about  the  christen- 
ing of  her  expected  child.  She  would,  she  said,  '  get 
a  minister  in  the  house  that  will  do  it  the  old  way ;  for 
'tis  not  the  fashion  here  to  have  godfathers  or  god- 
mothers, but  for  the  father  to  bring  the  child  to 
church  and  answer  for  it.'  Puritans  as  she  and  Sir 
Ealph  had  been  counted  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  she  had  no  liking  for  the  changes  which  she 
now  witnessed.  "  My  dear  heart,"  she  wrote,  "  to 
tell  thee  how  barbarous  a  place  this  is  would  take  up 
more  room  than  this  paper  ;  but  truly  one  hves  like  a 
heathen  in  it.  Since  I  have  recovered  my  health,  I 
have  gone  to  our  parish  church,  but  could  never  but 
one  time  get  any  room  there  for  all  the  money  I 
offered  ;  and  either  I  must  be  at  the  charge  to  hire  a 

*  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Jan.  14,  Verney  M8S. 

*  lb,  Feb.  25,  1647,  ib. 
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coach  to  try  all  the  churches,  or  else  sit  at  home  ;  and  ^^^' 
when  one  gets  room  one  hears  a  very  strange  kind  of  j^-  - 
service,  and  in  such  a  tone  that  most  people  do  no- 
thing but  laugh  at  it,  and  everybody  that  receives  * 
must  be  examined  before  by  the  elders,  who  they  all 
fiwear  asketh  them  such  questions  that  would  make 
one  blush  to  relate."^ 

In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  Lady  Vemey  pur-  Members 
sued  not  unsuccessfully  her  task  of  making  friends,  committee 
Selden,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seques-  tra^s 
trations,  assured  her  of  liis  support,  and  other  members  ^^^^  " 
did  the  same.     For  Warwick  she  as  yet  angled  in 
vain,  though  in  former  days,  when  Lady  Warwick 
was  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  had 
been  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  her,  had 
been  the  recipient  of  her  confidences  on  the  subject 
of  her  portrait  by  Vandyke,  who,  as  she  then  com- 
plained, had  '  painted  her  too  lean,'  and  had  matched 
the  materials  for  her  dresses  in  the  London  shops.^ 
To  do  Lady  Warwick  justice,  however,  her  power 
rather  than  her  will  was  wanting,  as  she  had  little 
influence  over  her  husband.     One  day,  when.  Lady 
Verney  visited  her,  Warwick  came  into   the  room, 
but  he  *  sat  like  a  clown '  and  offered  no  civility  to 
his  wife's  friend. 

At  last,  before  the  end  of  March,  the  certificate 
from  the  Bucks  Committee  arrived,  acknowledging 
that  Sir  Ealph's  delinquency  consisted  in  mere  ab- 
sence from  the  House.     Yet  on  April  i  Lady  Vemey     April 
still  wrote   despondingly  of  the   business.     "  I  am  deUyl 
sure,"  she  says,  "  it  is  very  troublesome  and  charge- 

'  i,e.  the  Communion. 

•  Lady  Vemey  to  Sir  K.  Vemey,  March  ii,  1647,  Vemey  M88, 
'  A  small  piece  of  blue  damask  sent  for  this  purpose  is  still  to  be 
£een  in  one  of  the  lady's  letters  preserved  at  Claydon. 
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^^x'  ^^^^5  ^^^  I  ^^^^  ^^  prove  a  great  deal  more  tedioua 
"-j^^  -'  than  we  did  expect ;  we  have  the  certificate  ;  I  have 
given  it  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  with  your  letter.  He 
hath  promised  me  to  do  you  all  the  service  he  can, 
and  so  hath  many  others ;  but  I  doubt  they  will  do 
but  little  when  they  come  to  it.  I  have  also  been 
with  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  very  civil,  and  told  me  he 
would  be  ready  to  do  me  any  service  ;  but  they  tell  me 
they  believe  it  must  be  referred  to  the  House  before  I 
can  come  ofi*  clear,  which  torments  me  to  think  of ; 
for,  if  it  must  come  there,  it  will  cost  us  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  tediousness  and  delays  that  I  know 
we  shall  find  there ;  it  costs  me  now  five  and  six 
shillings  in  a  morning  in  coach  hire  those  times  that 
I  have  gone  about  it,  and  one  may  wait  two  or  three 
hours  and  speak  with  none  of  them."  ^ 
Aprni6.  j^i  last,  on  April  i6,  the  Committee  of  Seques- 

must  be  tratious  had  Sir  Ealph's  case  before  it,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  an  order  of  March  23  to 
meddle  with  cases  of  members  of  Parliament  without 
special  order  from  the  House.^  Fresh  delay  was 
inevitable.  "  My  dear,"  wrote  Lady  Verney,  "  I  will 
not  tell  thee  what  a  trouble  'tis  to  make  friends,  for, 
truly,  they  all  expect  more  waiting  upon  than  ever 
the  King  did,  and  will  give  many  promises  and  per- 
form nothing."  ^ 
^  jjne  2.  ii  y^a^  j^Q  good  time  to  expect  attention.     By  this 

'^^fify       time  the  Houses  were  involved  in  the  dispute  with 

and  her  ,  *^ 

baby.  the  army.  On  June  2,  before  anything  had  been  done 
in  her  husband's  affair.  Lady  Verney  was  delivered 
of  a  son.*    In  those  days  it  was  not  customary  for 

*  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  April  i,  Verney  MS 8. 
^  C,J,  V.  120.  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  April  21,  »6. 
'  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  April  22,  ih, 

*  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  June  3,  ih.    Lady  Vemey's  post- 
script  is :  '*  This  is  only  to  let  you  know  that  I  thank  God  I  have  a 
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ladies  to  suckle  their  own  children,  or  even  to  keep  ^^j^' 
them  with  them  after  they  were  a  month  old.  A  '  i^U"' 
young  married  woman  at  Claydon  was  therefore 
provided  as  a  wet  nurse,^  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
from  his  birth  the  Uttle  Ealph — as  his  mother  had 
named  him  in  spite  of  her  husband's  remonstrances — 
was  removed  to  Claydon.  One  of  his  aunts  took  him 
in  a  coach  to  St.  Albans,  after  which  he  was  put  on  a 
horse  in  front  of  his  nurse's  husband,  being  tied  on  to 
the  rider  with  a  garter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
infant  did  not  survive  for  many  months. 

When  Lady  Verney  began  slowly  to  recover  ^^f^' 
strength,  the  struggle  betw^een  Parliament  and  army  changes, 
was  passing  into  an  acute  stage.  "I  hope,"  she 
wrote  on  June  24,  the  day  on  which  the  army's 
demand  for  the  suspension  of  the  eleven  members 
reached  Westminster,*  "  your  friend  ^  will  not  any 
longer  count  it  a  misfortune  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  the  House ;  for  I  assure  you  now  'tis  the  greatest 
honour  that  can  be  to  any  man  to  be  one  of  the  first 
chosen  members  turned  out  by  these  old  ones.  You 
cannot  possibly  imagine  the  change  without  you  saw 
it.  Tliey  are  grown  so  humble  that  Frank  Drake  * 
hath  visited  me  oftener  within  this  fortnight  than 
ever  he  did  since  I  came  over."  ^ 

Week  after  week  passed  away  and  Lady  Verney's  Long 
petition    remained    unheard.     Till    Parliament  and 

great  boy,  and  wish  myself  and  boy  with  thee.    I  can  say  no  more 


now." 


^  A  nurse  at  that  time  meant  a  wet  nurse ;  a  nurse  in  the  modem 
sense  was  called  a  nurse-keeper. 

'  See  p.  128. 

'  T.6.  yourself,  '  your  friend '  being  written  to  conceal  the  name  of 
Sir  Ralph  in  case  of  the  letter  being  opened  on  the  way.  The  letters 
themselves  are  always  addressed  to  Mr.  Ealph  Smith. 

*  Member  for  Amersham. 

*  Lady  Verney  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  June  24,  Verney  M88, 
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army  had  made  up  their  differences,  no  one  in  Parlia- 
ment had  time  to  remedy  a  private  grievance,  how- 
ever urgent.  "  I  wish,"  wrote  Burgoyne  sarcastically 
at  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Presbyterian  party 
had  been  entirely  overthrown,  "that  my  friend's 
petition  were  put  into  the  hands  of  some  godly  man 
in  the  House ;  and  then  without  doubt  it  will  be 
accompanied  with  a  blessed  success.  I  wish  that 
either  Fiennes,  Vane,  or  some  such  worthy  patriot 
would  undertake  it."  ^ 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  Dr. 
Denton  advised  Sir  Ealph  of  his  purpose  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition. 
Whatever  means  he  took  to  gain  interest,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  '  the  old  way  of  England — ^money.' 
Hope  seemed  almost  at  an  end.  "  Truly,"  wrote 
Lady  Verney  to  her  husband  on  October  3,  "  as  the 
case  now  stands,  I  apprehend  your  estate  to  be  in  so 
sad  a  condition  that  I  cannot  see  any  assurance  of 
subsisting  two  years  to  an  end.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
understand  anything  of  the  law,  therefore  I  leave  it 
to  thee  in  hope  thou  wilt  think  of  some  way  or  other 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  something  for  ourselves  and 
babies  ;  but,  my  dear,  I  do  not  distrust,  for  I  am  con- 
fident God  hath  so  great  a  blessing  for  us  in  store  that 
He  will  not  suffer  us  to  starve,  and  I  thank  God  I  can 
be  content  to  live  with  very  little  so  I  have  but  thy 
company."  ^ 

In  October  Lady  Verney  returned  to  town  after  a 
long  absence  in  pursuit  of  health.  By  that  time 
Parliament  had  again  settled  to  business,  but  she  had 
little  hope  of  a  favourable  answer  to  her  petition. 
"Now  I  am  here,"  she  wrote  on  November  11,  "I 

*  Burgoyne  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Aug.  30,  Vemey  M8S. 
'  Lady  Vemey  to  Sir  K.  Vemey,  Oct.  3,  ib. 
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cannot  imagine  what  course  to  take  ;  for  everybody    ^^^' 
tells  me  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  doing  anything  in  the  ^^TT^ 
House  of  Commons  but  by  bribery,  and  where  I  shall    Nov.  n. 
get  money  I  vow  I  know  not."     "  As  for  the  petition,"  Sb^^ 
wrote  Dr.  Denton  on  the  same  day,  "  I  delivered  it 
yesterday  into  a  good  hand,  and  1  have  promised  him 
40Z.,  and  he  will  give  me  an  account  very  shortly  of 
it." ^     "I   can  give   you,"  he   again  wrote  to  Sir 
Ealph  on  November  1 4,  "  no  further  account  of  your    Nov.  X4* 
petition  than  I  did  in  my  last,  only,  if  other  counsels 
alter  not,  I  do  think  to  make  my  way  to  the  Speaker 
by  feeing  his  sister-in-law  my  cousin,*  and  I  am  told 
it  is  the  best  way  I  can  take.     I  intend  to-morrow  to 
feel  her  pulse ;  I  intend  to  offer  her  bOl.  if  within  such 
a  time  she  will  get  the  prayer  of  my  petition  granted."^ 

It  was  perhaps  from  confidence   in  the  efficacy 
of  these   means  that,  in  writing  on  November  25,  j^"^'^^ 
Lady  Verney  expressed  herself  more  hopefully  than  vemey 
she  had  done  as  yet.     In  a  few  days,  she  thought,  the  hopeful 
House  would  refer  her  petition  to  the  Committee  of 
Sequestrations.   "  Then,"  she  added,  "  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  quickly  despatch  it  there ;  but  this  will  cost 
us  money."   There  was  weary  waiting  still,  but  at  last,     Dec.  17. 
on  December  1 7,  the  order  of  reference  was  obtained.*  reference 

Tlie   next  struggle  would  be  in  the  committee,  committee. 
Lord  Say,  who  was  an  influential  member  of  it,  was  committee 
Dr.   Denton's   uncle,  and  was   secured  beforehand,  gained. 
Lady  Verney  put  forth  all  her  energy  to  gain  Warwick 
through  his  wife.      Lady  Warwick,  though  always 

^  Lady  Vemey  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Nov.  1 1 ;  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R. 
Vemey,  Nov.  11,  Vemey  M88. 

^  The  wife  of  Sir  John  Lenthall,  the  Speaker's  brother.  For  an 
earlier  charge  brought  against  the  two  Lenthalls,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
The  Speaker's  indirect  gains  are  reckoned  by  a  hostile  witness  at 
2o,ooo2.  a  year. 

'  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Nov.  14,  Vemey  MS 8. 

*  lb.  Dec.  20,  ih. 
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polite,  gave  but  little  hope.  At  last  Lady  Vemey^s  per- 
sistence was  requited.  "  Lady  Warwick,"  she  wrote, 
"  hath  at  last  in  some  measure  played  her  part ;  but  I 
put  her  soundly  to  it,  for  I  have  been  four  or  five  times 
with  her  this  week."  On  January  5,  1648,  the  case 
was  before  the  conmiittee.  Warwick  had  yielded 
to  his  wife's  persuasions,  and  not  only  attended  in 
person  but  brought  others  with  him,  and  the  decision 
was  given  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  sequestration. 
Lady  Vemey  was  thus  at  last  triumphant,  happy 
in  having  gained  her  husband's  cause  and  still  more 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  him. 
The  doctor's  kindness,  she  declared,  had  been  beyond 
expression.  "  Truly,"  she  wrote,  "  I  think  he  was 
more  concerned  than  if  it  had  been  for  himself.  I 
wish  we  were  able  to  give  him  40Z.,  for  truly  he  hath 
deserved  it;  but  we  must  give  his  wife  something 
too,  and  I  think  we  cannot  give  her  less  than  the 
value  of  5L  in  some  stuff  for  a  petticoat  or  the  like ; 
for  truly  she  hath  been  kind  so  beyond  expression, 
and  hath  often  made  dinners  for  my  occasions ;  for 
every  Committee  day  she  hath  always  had  the  Parlia- 
ment men  there,  that  they  might  go  along  with  us  to 
the  Committee  ;  and  that  all  went  out  of  her  purse, 
and  besides  she  is  mighty  kind  to  me.  Truly  this 
business  hath  cost  me  very  dear,  and  I  vow  I  know 
not  which  way  I  shall  get  up  money  enough  to  defray 
the  charge.  To-morrow  I  must  make  a  dinner  for 
them  all;  for  indeed  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
very  many ;  and  I  have  no  other  way  to  return  them 
thanks.  We  must  give  Mr.  Pelham  some  piece  of  plate 
unto  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  for  he  hath  done 
us  service  unto  the  very  last ;  and  being  our  busi- 
ness hath  succeeded  well,  we  must  present  him ;  and 
now,  my  dear  Eogue,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  that  the 
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contentment  this  hath  putt  into  me  is  beyond  expres-    ^^^' 
fiion ;  and  I  trust  in  God,  I  shall  be  with  thee  at  my  ^'^^'  ^'^ 
appointed  time."  ^ 

The  corruption  and  favouritism  which  prevailed 
amongst  members  of  Parliament  was  probably  no 
worse  than  that  which  had  stained  the  Court  of  James 
or  Charles,  but  their  misconduct  was  more  deeply 
resented.  Habit  counts  for  much,  and  men  who  had 
bribed  courtiers  without  a  murmur  took  it  amiss  when 
they  were  asked  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  monstrous,  it  was 
said,  that  members  of  Parliament  should  grow  rich 
whilst  other  men  were  growing  poor.  E^enditure  increase  of 
in  London  society  was  on  the  increase.  "  As  long  as  penditore. 
I  have  lived  ia  London,"  wrote  Lady  Vemey  to  her 
husband  in  the  spring  of  1647,  "I  never  in  my  life 
saw  half  that  bravery  amongst  all  sorts  of  people  as 
is  now.  Truly  I  think  they  have  a  greater  vanity 
for  clothes  and  coaches  than  I  think  was  ever  in  the 
world.  There  are  those  that  make  every  week  or 
fortnight  a  new  gown.  I  am  much  wondered  at  for 
being  so  much  altered  in  my  humour,  but  to  tell  thee 
the  truth,  without  thou  wert  here,  I  care  not  to  trick 
up  myself ;  and,  besides,  I  tell  them  I  have  no  bye- 
ways  to  get  money,  which  many  of  them  have."  ^ 

Amongst  those  who  were  charged  with  making  chargeg 
their  fortune  and  the  fortune  of  their  famihes  was  ^^weii. 
Cromwell  himself.  In  the  army — to  omit  more  dis- 
tant relatives — Ireton  was  his  son-in-law,  Desborough 
his  brother-in-law,  Whalley  his  first  cousin,  and 
Eobert  Hammond  the  husband  of  his  first  cousin 
once  removed.^    In  1646,  Parliament  had  voted  him 

^  Lady  Vemey  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Jan.  6,  Vemey  M88. 
^  Lady  Vemey  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  May  6,  1647,  *^« 
'  The  whole  of  the  Cromwell  kindred  are  dealt  with  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Weyman  in  the  Eng,  Hist  Rev.  for  January  1891, 
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a  gift  of  lands  out  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
'  Marquis  of  Worcester  to  the  value  of  2,500^.  a  year. 
The  intention  of  Parliament  was,  however,  only 
partially  carried  out  at  the  time,  and  on  March  7, 
1648,  an  Ordinance  was  passed  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  by  adding  land  valued  at  1,680/.  a  year 
to  complete  the  contemplated  grant. 

Of  all  this  Cromwell's  opponents  made  full  use, 
asserting,  though  without  ofiering  a  shadow  of  proof, 
that  the  land  which  thus  came  into  Cromwell's  posses- 
sion was  in  reality  much  more  valuable  than  it  was 
alleged  to  be.  They  omitted  to  say  that  the  officers 
of  his  kindred  were  amongst  the  most  efficient  in  the 
army.  Nor  did  they  ever  hint  that  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  which  he  served.  Yet  it  appears  from  a 
list  of  military  salaries  accepted  by  Parliament  on 
February  1 9,  that  Cromwell's  pay  was  then  reduced 
from  4/.  to  3/.  a  day,^  and  on  March  2 1  he  further 
offered  to  give  *  for  the  service  of  Ireland '  i  ,000/.  a 
•  year  for  five  years,  and  to  abandon  the  arrears  owing 
to  him  which  at  that  time  stood  at  1,500/.^  These 
three  abatements,  taken  together,  amounted  within 
75/.  to  the  income  which  would  accrue  to  him  during 
the  ensuing  five  years  from  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  a  month  before.^ 


^  C,J,  V.  460;  LJ,  X.  66.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  CromweU's 
consent  to  the  ahatement ;  but  if  it  had  been  against  his  will  he  would 
hardly  have  made  the  free  ofifer  a  month  later.  The  abatement  was 
not  a  general  one. 

*  The  free  ofifer  is  printed  by  Carlyle  after  Letter  LIV. 

£ 

^         Arrears  abandoned 1*500 

Five  years'  offer 5,000 

Five  years' abatement  of  pay        .        .        .1,825 


Five  years'  income  at  i,68oZ.  is  8,4ooZ. 
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To  the  general  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ^^x' 
existing  government  must  be  added  special  causes  "",648  ^ 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Independents.  It  is  true  The  ind©- 
that  moderate  men  often  spoke  of  the  Independents  „  a^*^** 
strictly  so  called  without  acerbity.  "The  Inde-  "^^^"^ 
pendents,"  wrote  Dr.  Denton,  for  instance,  in  answer 
to  enquiry  from  Sir  Ealph  Verney  as  to  their  tenets, 
"have  no  liturgy  as  I  know  of,  nor  the  Scotch  a 
directory.  They  both  do  marry,  christen,  pray  ex- 
tempore, bury,  and  administer  the  sacraments  alike, 
both  of  them  without  ceremonies  of  cross  or  rings, 
and  administer  the  sacrament  to  all  indifferently, 
whether  they  sit,  kneel,  or  stand.  The  right  Inde- 
pendents— rectius  Congregationals — will  not  willingly 
administer  the  sacrament  to  a  mixed  conffreffation ; 
therefore  they  of  their  own  congregation  Sme  to  (t 
with  tickets ;  others  not  of  their  own  congregation, 
upon  recommendation  of  some  of  their  own  con- 
gregation, may  obtam  tickets  and  receive  amongst 
them.  I  perceive  your  humour  for  Independent 
books :  it  jumps  with  mine,  and  I  shall  provide  for 
you  as  for  myself."  ^  It  was  the  political  teaching  of 
the  Independents  which  did  most  to  raise  hostility 
against  them,  and  that  too  on  those  points  on  which 
posterity  assigns  to  them  the  largest  share  of  credit, 
their  democratic  tendency,  and  their  doctrine  of 
toleration. 

The   democratic  principles  to  which  the   Inde-  Effectof 
pendent  leaders  had  given  voice  were,  in  truth,  as  cratio 
effectual  in  welding  together  Cavaliers  and  Presby-  ^"^°* 
terians  as  were  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lutionists   in  welding   together  the  Tories  and  the 
aristocratic    Whigs   in    1793    and    1794.      To    the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  traders  who  had  formed 

*  Dr.  Denton  to  Sir  R.  Verney,  Oct.  6,  1647,  Verney  MS 8. 
III.  Y 
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^  ^^'/'     ^^^  main  basis  of  the  Tudor  monarchy,  but  of  late 
'^^tr^  had  been  divided  by  poUtical  and  religious  differ- 
Mar  ences,  the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  all  that  the 

^  Social  Contract  was   to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 

y  century.     If  Charles  had  been  as  capable  as  Pitt  of 

placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition,  the  Inde- 
pendents, in  spite  of  their  hold  upon  the  army,  would 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  in 
power, 
and  of  Equally  obnoxious  to  the  governing  classes  was 

dcwtoineof  the  pcrsisteuce  with  which  the  Independents  clung 
toleration.    ^^   jj^^  j^^^^  ^^  tolcratiou.     No  doubt  they  did  not 

entirely  agree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  toleration 
was  to  be  carried.  Some  like  Lilburne  and  Marten 
held  that  it  should  be  unUmited.  Others  hke  Crom- 
well thought  that  it  should  be  confined  to  such 
opinions  as  were  not  dangerous  to  the  state.  All 
however  were  of  one  mind  in  holding  that  no  re- 
Ugious  beUef  or  worship  ought  to  be  proscribed 
simply  because  it  was  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  edu- 
cated men. 
1646  When  in  1 646  Thomas  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian 

^(Bna;  minister,  published  a  venomous  attack  on  toleration 
hereaieB.  uudcr  the  title  of  "  Gangraena,"  he  was  able  to  set 
forth  a  long  list  of  heresies,  some  of  which  were 
harmless  enough,  though  others  cut  deep  into  the 
very  foundations  of  morahty.  Truly  or  falsely  he 
asserted  that  there  were  persons  Uving  who  argued 
that  '  'tis  as  lawful  to  commit  adultery  and  murder 
as  to  baptise  a  child ; '  that '  'tis  lawful  for  one  man 
to  have  two  wives  at  once  ; '  whilst  others  again  held 
opinions  which  imperilled  existing  institutions,  as 
'  tliat  children  are  not  bound  to  obey  their  parents 
at  all,  if  they  be  ungodly,'  and  'that  'tis  unlawful 
for  Christians  to  fight  and  take  up  arms  for  their 
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laws  and  civil  liberties/  ^  Others  again,  according  to  ^^^' 
a  list  published  in  March  1 648,  held  '  that  the  soul  '"^^'g'^ 
of  man  is  mortal  as  of  a  beast ;  that  in  marriage  there 
are  no  degrees  forbidden,  a  man  may  marry  his  sister 
or  his  father's  wife  ; '  '  that  if  a  man  be  strongly 
moved  to  kill,  commit  adultery,  &c.,  and  upon  pray- 
ing against  it  again  and  again  it  continues,  he  should 
then  do  it/  ^ 

No  sober  Independent,  it  is  true,  had  any  wish  ^^^^ 
to  protect  teaching  of  this  kind,  the  outcome  of  un-  bLmed 
limited  discussion  amongst  the  ignorant  class  to 
whom  the  Bible  had  been  thrown  as  a  book  in  which 
every  single  word  was  of  divine  revelation,  though 
every  reader  was  capable  of  giving  to  every  state- 
ment in  it  a  meaning  after  his  own  fancy,  not  only 
apart  from  the  context,  but  also  apart  from  the 
reconciling  influence  of  centuries  of  human  thought. 
It  was,  however,  but  natural  that  the  Independents  . 
should  bear  the  blame  of  all  extravagancies.  This,  it 
was  argued,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  freedom  of 
religion.  Only  in  restricting  the  teaching  of  religion 
to  an  educated  clergy  could  a  remedy  be  found.  It 
was  probably  fortunate  for  the  tender  plant  of  liberty 
that  two  rival  clerical  bodies  claimed  the  power  of 
restriction  each  in  their  own  interest.  Between  the 
two,  that  liberty  of  speech  and  thought  without  which 
national  and  ecclesiastical  life  stagnate,  might  at  last 
obtain  permission  to  exist. 

*  Oangrana,  E.  323,  2. 

^  A  true  and  perfect  Pictu/re  of  ov/r  present  Reformation^  E.  430, 
13. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

A     GATHEEING    STORM. 

c^P.    TowAEDS  the  end  of  February,  the  danger  which  had 
— -y^  driven  Cromwell  to  look  for  a  means  of  escape  from 
Plotter      l^s  difficulties  in  the  substitution  of  the  Prince  of 
S  thT*^   Wales  for  his  father,  grew  every  day  more  imminent. 
Duke  of      ij^e  discovery  of  a  plot  for  the  evasion  of  the  Duke 
of  York  was  ominous  of  a  coming  storm.     The  boy, 
Feb.  22.    Qj^  being  questioned,  engaged  his  honour  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  '  such  businesses,'  and  the  Houses 
could  but  accept  his  word.^ 
An  inter-.  The  outlook  appeared  the  more  dangerous  as  the 

letter  from  Independent  leaders  had  lately  gained  information 
through  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  Boswell,  the 
King's  agent  at  the  Hague,  how  wide-spreading  were 
the  ramifications  of  the  King's  designs  against  them. 
"  I  have,"  wrote  Boswell  to  Charles,  "  perfected  my 
Dutch  and  negotiations  with  Prince  William ;  ^  and  if  the  peace 
invaBiona  bctweeu  Spain  and  the  States  be  declared,  which  is 
confidently  said  here,  he  will  certainly  land  a  gallant 
army  for  your  relief ;  and  I  hope  you  shall  have  the 
Irish  army  and  this  meet  most  successfully.  There- 
fore, as  you  tender  the  good  of  you  and  yours,  be 
constant  to  your  grounds.  If  your  Majesty  make 
laws  to  strengthen  their  usurped  power,  or  part  with 
the  Church  lands,  there  can  be  no  hope  to  restore 
you,  and  your  posterity  will  be  for   ever  undone.* 

*  L.J,  76,  77,  '  Le,  the  new  Prince  of  Grange. 

'  *  Undone  *  is  oonjectnraJly  supplied. 
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All  that  I  or  any  of  your  faithfullest  servants  can  say    ^^^' 
to  you  is  to  beg  constancy  from  you."^  'lus'^ 

The  knowledge  of  this  despatch  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  convince  Cromwell  and  his  allies  that  they 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  smooth  away 
^^perities  between  Parliament  and  army.     Difficulties 
had  already  arisen  in  disbanding  the  supernumeraries,  The  die- 
especially  as  the  Houses,  after  insisting  on  their  dis-  oiBupemu- 
missal,^  had  refused  to  pay  more  than  a  part  of  their  "^®"^®"' 
arrears  in  ready  money.     Fairfax,  to  set  an  example 
of  obedience,  disbanded  his  own  life-guard  as  un- 
necessary in  time  of  peace,  and  in  spite  of  a  mutiny, 
in  which  the  colours  were  carried  off  anjd  hidden, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  object.^     On  March   2, 
however,  serious  news  reached  London.     It  appeared 
that  on  February  22  Colonel  Poyer,  the  Governor  of  p^^'s^' 
Pembroke  Castle,  had  refused  to  deliver  up  his  charge  JJ®p^°® 
to  Adjutant-General  Fleming,  who  had  been  sent  by  ^~^®- 
Fairfax  to  take  it  over.     Foyer's  plea  was  that  he 
simply   held   out   till   his   arrears  were   paid,*  but, 
as  Wales  was   strongly  anti-puritanical,  a  military 
mutiny  might  easily  develope  into  popular  resistance. 
The   danger  was  the   greater  because  Laughame's 
soldiers,  though  still  in  the  service  of  Parliament, 
were  under  sentence   of  disbandment  as  supernu- 
meraries, and  if  they  followed  Foyer's  example  could 
hardly  be  suppressed  without  the  employment  of  a 
strong  military  force.     For  the  present  the  Houses 

^  The  Agent  at  the  Hague  to  the  King,  Feb.,  Deciphers,  Bodl. 
Lib,  Mas.  203.  Dr.  Wallis,  who  deciphered  this  despatch,  says  that  he 
deciphered  all  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  time. 

*  See  p.  280.  '  Burshw,  vii.  1,009. 

*  Poyer  to  Fleming,  Feb.  22,  Tanner  M8S.  Iviii.  fol.  721.  Garlyle 
has  fixed  upon  Foyer  the  nickname  of  *  drunken  Poyer.'  See  Bmhw, 
vii.  1,033  and  A  Declaration  of  divers  Oentleinen^  E.  436,  7.  On  the 
•other  hand  personal  attacks  in  pamphlets  are  not  always  to  be 
.trusted. 
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^^f  *     ^^^  *^®  apprehended  danger  with  words  alone.     On 

j^' g      March  3,  they  passed  an  Ordinance  declaring  Poyer 

March  3.    and  his  adherents  traitors  if  they  did  not  at  once 

oXLdto    submit.^ 

submit.  Cromwell,  to  whom  all  eyes  turned  whenever  a 

iiinoBB.  soldier's  brain  and  arm  were  needed,  was  at  this  time 
so  seriously  ill  that  recovery  appeared  hopeless.  On 
March  7,  however,  he  was  convalescent.  "  I  find,'* 
he  then  wrote  to  Fairfax,  "  this  only  to  be  good — ta 
love  the  Lord  and  His  poor  despised  people ;  to  do 
for  them,  and  to  be  ready  to  suffer  with  them ;  and 
he  that  is  found  worthy  of  this  hath  obtained  great 
favour  from  the  Lord."  Lilbume's  democratic  ideal 
was  not  Cromwell's,  nor  did  Cromwell  imagine  it  ta 
be  his  duty  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  Eoyalist 
majority.  Yet  he  knew  that  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
ciliate that  Eoyalist  majority  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  higher  interests,  and  after  his  re- 
covery, as  before  his  illness,  he  was  ready  to  lend  an  ear 
to  any  scheme  for  averting  a  fresh  outbreak  of  war. 
Feb.      As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  imperfect  evidence,. 

of  the        the   proposal  to  place  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 

Boheme  for    .-i  v»iijiv  ji  ^^t 

placing       throne  which  had  been  dropped  in  January  was  re- 

S  miB8^   vived  towards  the  end  of  February. 

^ne.  "  We  hear,"  wrote  an  tidependent  on  February 

28,  "that  there  is  an  underhand  treaty  with  his^ 
Majesty  endeavoured  by  that  godly  and  reUgious^ 
gentleman,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  which  we 
hope  will  take  some  good  effect ;  for  though  we  have 
very  much  provoked  the  King,  yet  we  had  rather 
trust  him  than  the  rigid  Presbyterian  yoke  which 
will  prove  to  our  party  a  most  antichristian 
MftTch.  bondage."^  A  Eoyalist  writer  shows  a  few  days  later 
what  the  nature  of  the  overture  was.     "  Shortly,"  he 

'  L.J.  X.  89.  »  Clarendon  MSS.  2,734. 
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writes,  "  the  design  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crowning  ^f^' 
in  case  there  be  a  necessity  that  monarchical  govern-  ^"^^^^ 
ment  must  continue,  is  freshly  thought  upon."^  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  overture  here  referred  to 
originated,  not  with  the  Independents,  but  with  some 
of  the  Royalist  clergy  and  laity,  who  were  impatient 
of  Charles's  absolute  refusal  to  take  part  in  any  satis- 
factory compromise.^ 

Such  overtures   could  not  but   end  in  failure,  fn  offer 

from 

Meanwhile  they  merely  served  to  increase  the  exas-  Marten 
peration  of  the  Eepublicans.  "  Mr.  Marten,"  wrote  Scots, 
one  of  Lanark's  agents  on  March  14,  "  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  severe  speeches  and  writings  against  the 
Scots'  affairs,  sent  a  great  confidant  of  his  to  Commis- 
sary Copley,^  entreating  him  to  use  his  best  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  him  to  Scotland,  and  that  he  and 
his  party  which  would  appear  for  monarchy  might 
be  received  into  that  of  the  Lords  ;  *  and  that  there 
was*  nothing  which  they  would  not  do  to  destroy 
Cromwell  and  his  party,  who  was  the  falsest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  Scotland  would  give  him  assurance  and 
countenance  his  actions  in  Parhament,  he  doubted 
not  but  he  should  defeat  Cromwell  and  his  party, 
assuring  withal  that  he  had  four  regiments  at  his 
service :  and,  indeed,  that  party  is  at  this  time  very 
mutinous,  and  expects  a  fair  opportunity  to  decline 
Cromwell's   commands,  hearing   Fairfax  and  Crom- 


*  Bamfield  (?)  to  Lanark,  March,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 

^  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  the  clergy  of  England  are  joined  with  all 
their  power  to  make  some  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  army." 
Mungo  Murray  to  Lanark,  March  25,  probably  }f ,  ib, 

*  Copley  was  a  Presbyterian. 

^  I  suppose  this  means  the  party  amongst  the  Lords  which  was 
supporting  the  King. 

^  '  There  was '  is  not  in  the  MS.,  the  greater  part  of  which  Ib  in 
cipher. 
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well's  resolution  is  to  despatch  the  chief  heads  and 
abettors  of  that  party."  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  Marten's  overture  too 
seriously,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  right  in  his 
belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  Boyalists  had  no  thought 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Cromwell.  For 
some  time  their  leaders  had  been  bent  on  war. 
When  the  Scots  Commissioners  left  London  on 
January  24,^  they  had  already  made  arrangements 
for  a  rising  in  England.  Kent  and  the  Eastern 
Association  were  to  take  arms  at  a  given  signal. 
Already,  on  the  15  th,  the  Queen  had  despatched  Sir 
William  Fleming  to  Amsterdam  to  pawn  her  jewels 
and  to  buy  arms  for  the  equipment  of  the  insurgents. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  remove  to  Calais,  to  be  ready  for  any 
event.^ 

On  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners left  no  stone  unturned  to  rouse  the  nation 
in  favour  of  the  King.  On  February  15,  Lauderdale, 
in  an  harangue  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  sought 
to  stir  up  the  animosity  of  his  audience  against  the 
English  Parliament.  There  were,  he  said,  four  things 
which  the  EngUsh  were  unable  to  endure — the 
Covenant,  Presbytery,  monarchical  government,  and 


*  ?  to  Lanark,   March   14,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 

According  to  Westminster  Projects,  published  on  March  23,  E.  433,  15, 
Cromwell  asked  Marten  to  join  him  in  purging  the  House,  but  Marten, 
fearing  to  play  into  his  hands,  refused  to  do  so.  The  authority  is  not 
very  good,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  after  his  last  hopes  of  getting  the 
King  to  abdicate  were  at  an  end,  Cromwell  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  marching  agamst  the  enemy,  leaving  in  his  rear  a  hostile  House  of 
Conmions,  as  it  might  easily  become,  should  the  Presbyterian  absentees 
return  to  their  places  in  the  absence  of  the  army. 

^  See  p.  293. 

'  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^^,  jB.O.  Transcripts ;  Mungo  Murray  to 
Lanark,  Jan.  17,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 
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the  Scots.     All  Hamilton's  party  were  in  favour  of    ^f^' 
war,  and   on  the   i6th,  when  the  clergy  petitioned      ^^-g-' 
that  no  forward  step  might  be  taken  without  their    peb.  16. 
knowledge,  one  of  its  members  declared  that  Scotland  peutlor^ 
would  come  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  the  bishops  *°'  p®**^- 
now  that  the  clergy  took  on  themselves  to  interfere 
in  civil  affairs.   As,  however,  Argyle  supported  the  re- 
quest of  the  clergy,  the  promise  demanded  was  given. ^ 

The  words  which  had  been  spoken  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  were  of  no  light  significance.  They 
intimated  that  the  old  alliance  between  the  Scottish  scottibh 
nobility  and  the  Crown,  which  had  supported  James 
VI.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  had 
been  re-constituted  under  Hamilton.  Most  of  the 
nobles  who  had  deserted  Charles  to  oppose  Epi- 
scopacy in  1637  gave  him  their  support  because  they 
wished  to  humble  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland, 
though  they  deceptively  posed  as  the  advocates  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England. 

On  March  2  a  new  triennial  ParUament  met  at    March «. 
Edinburgh.     The   representatives  of  the  shires  and  ofUie**- 
boroughs  were  about  equally  divided  between  Argyle  ip^iiL 
and  Hamilton — or  in  other  words,  between  peace  "^®^'* 
and  war.*^    A  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  however, 
sided  with  Hamilton,  and  this  was,  in  a  single  House, 
decisive.^     As   far   as   Parliamentary    action    went,  ^^^1^^^^ 
Hamilton  could  do  what  he  chose.     It  was  a  great  majority. 
blow  to  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  held  the  represen- 
tative part  of  Parliament  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands, 
and  he  and  his  partisans,  truly  or  falsely,  explained 

*  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  -^c^,  Arch,  des  Aff,  J/^trangdrea,  Ivi.  fol. 

308. 

^  Baillie,  ill.  35.     Compare  Montreuil's  despatches. 

*  Tlie  Parliament  contained  fifty-six  lords,  forty-seven  representa- 
tives of  shires,  and  forty-eight  representatives  of  boroughs.  Acts  of 
Pari  of  Scotl  YI.  u.  i. 
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their  defeat  by  alleging  that  the  shifting  of  the 
balance  at  the  elections  was  due  not  to  a  change  of 
opinion  in  the  constituencies  but  to  pressure  put 
upon  them  by  the  nobility.^  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  the  clergy  still  regarded  Argyle  as  their 
leader,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was  of  no- 
slight  weight  in  Scotland. 

The  knowledge  that  the  victory  was  less  com- 
plete than  it  seemed  gave  Hamilton  pause.  Hesitat- 
ing  by  nature,  and  always  reluctant  to  embark  on 
decisive  action,  he  was  hardly  the  man  to  cut  the 
knot  by  promptly  availing  himself  of  his  supremacy 
in  Parliament  to  push  on  the  invasion  of  England  to 
an  iromediate  issue.  Before  the  end  of  February  his- 
supporters,  Loudoun,  Lanark,  and  Lauderdale,  were 
urging  Charles  to  satisfy  the  clergy  by  yielding  more 
than  he  had  hitherto  done  on  the  subject  of  rehgion, 
whilst  other  members  of  the  party  were  taking- 
steps  which  made  war  unavoidable.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  had  recently  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  it 
was  perhaps  in  compliance  with  his  suggestions  that 
it  was  agreed  that  the  first  step  should  be  the  seizure 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.^ 

The  ministers  had  for  some  time  been  denouncing 
from  their  pulpits  all  who  proposed  to  make  war  in 
favour  of  a  King  who  rejected  the  Covenant.  Eumours 
were  indeed  in  circulation  that  the  ministers  had  been 
bribed  by  the  English  Commissioners.^  Argyle  also 
was  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  offers  of  money, 
and  he  certainly  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining 

*  See  Ro88*s  letter  in  A  Declaration  of  the  Kirh,  E.  432,  10. 

'  Lanark,  Loudonn,  and  Lauderdale  to  the  King,  Burnet^  vi.  7. 
The  letter  is  undated,  but  it  is  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  between  Feb.  15  and  March  i. 

'  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  |*^^8>  ^'rch.  dea  Aff,  Etrangdrea,  Ivi.  foL 
308. 
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peace,  as  io,cxx)Z.  out  of  the  next  money  payable  by    ^^^• 
England  to  Scotland  was  engaged  to  wipe  out  a  debt  "-^^^g-" 
owing  to  him  by  the  Scottish  Government.     So  far  as 
the  ministers  were  concerned,  the  supposition  that  they 
needed  money  to  stir  them  to  denounce  a  King  who 
was  attempting  to  advance  the  interests  of  Episcopacy 
with  the  help  of  a  Scottish  army  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
whilst  Argyle's  political  position  was  too  obviously 
at  stake  to  make  it  necessary  to  seek  further  explana- 
tion of  his  opposition  to  his  rivals,  the  Hamiltons. 
Hereditary  bonds  had  at  that  time  a  far   greater 
hold  upon  Scotchmen  than  they  had  upon  English- 
men, and  before  long  Loudoun,  who  was  also  a  Camp-  Loudoun 
bell,  shifted  his  ground,  and  was  found  once  more  ^ai^iI 
acting  in  co-operation  with  the  head  of  his  family.^ 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  lay-elders  ranged  The  lay- 
themselves    with    Hamilton   as   the  noblemen  had  fnUi" 
ranged  themselves  with  James  at  the  Assembly  of    ^^  ^' 
Perth.^    With  the  exception  of  four,  of  whom  Argyle 
was  one,  every  lay-elder  in  the  Assembly  voted  against 
the  publication  of  a  manifesto  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  ministers.^    The  ministers,  however,  com-  a  clerical 
manded  a  majority,  and  the  manifesto  was  sent  to 
the  press,  though  on  March  11,  in  consequence  of  a  March  «. 
strong  protest  from  Parliament,  the  ministers  agreed  kept  back 
to  refrain  from  issuing  it,  at  least  for  a  time.* 

The  clerical  manifesto  was  not  indeed  drawn  up 
in  favour  of  peace  in  the  abstract.  The  ministers  were 
as  ready  as  the  nobles  to  go  to  war  against  the  Inde- 
pendent army ;  though  they  objected  to  assist  Charles 
until  he  not  only  took  the  Covenant  himself,  but  pro- 

*  Bumety  vi.  8. 

'  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,11^237. 

'  Montreuil  to  Mazarln,  March  A,  Arch,  des  Aff.  EtranghreSy  IvL 
fol.  321. 

*  Acts  of  Pari,  of  8eotl.  VI.  11.  12. 
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^^^'  vided  for  its  imposition  on  his  subjects.  They  also 
^j^'g""  insisted  that  all  MaUgnants — that  is  to  say  all  persons 
hostile  to  the  Covenant — should  be  excluded  from  the 
Eoyalist  forces  about  to  be  raised  in  England.^  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  of 
these  Scottish  ministers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
saw  clearly  that  if  Presbyterianism  was  indeed  to  be 
established  in  England,  it  would  not  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concessions  which  had  satisfied  the 
Hamiltons. 
March  13.         Evciy  dav  the  conflict  between  the  Scottish  fac- 

An  inter-         ,  i»  r\       •^r        t  •  t 

rupted       tions  grew  more  bitter.     On  March  13,  a  projected 
duel  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton's  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  was  only  stopped 
by  the  intervention  of  friends.     In  the  midst  of  these 
distractions,   the   warlike    preparations    made   slow 
March  17.   but  Steady  progress.     On  the  1 7th,  a  Committee  of 
from  the     Daugcrs  which  had  been  appointed  a  week  before, 
of  D^*e«.  brought  into   ParUament  a  report,  on  the  strength 
of  which  a  second  committee  was  named  to  concert 
measures  in  secret  for  seizing  upon  Berwick  and  Car- 
Argyie       lislc.*    Eathcr  than  consent,  Argyle  left  the  Parlia- 
House,       ment  House,  followed  by  eleven  lords  and  some  thirty 
brou^t      representative  members.     Hamilton  was  fain  to  call 
*»ck.         the  seceders  back.     '  Though,'  he  candidly  admitted, 
'  he  had  more  power  in  Parliament  than  they  had, 
yet  they  had  the  greater  power  in  the  kingdom.' ' 
Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  union  which  was  in  reality  unattainable. 
S^®,.  ^  The  Scottish  Parliament  and  nation  were  drifting 

Enghsh  ^  O 

gules  at     into  war.     The  English  exiles,  eager  to  arouse  the 
burgh.        sluggishness  of  their  new  aUies,  gathered  in  ever- 

'  Baillie,  iii.  33.  '  Acts  of  ParL  of  Scotl,  VI.  ii.  13. 

'  Montrevdl  to  Mazarin,  March  3J,  Arch,  dea  Aff,  Etrcmg&rea^  Ivi. 
fol.  332. 
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increasing  numbers   at  Edinburgh.      Langdale  was     ^f^' 
joined  by  Glemham  and  by  a  certain  Captain  Wogan,  '",543" ' 
who  arrived  with  a  body  of  200  horse  which  had  been 
threatened  with  disbandment  by  Fairfax.     The  Eng- 
lish commissioners  in  Edinburgh  in  vain  demanded 
his  surrender  as  a  deserter.     It  was  impossible  that 
this  state  of  uncertainty  should  long  continue.     It 
seemed  as  if  matters  had  reached  a  crisis,  when  on  ^^^^ 
March  2^,  Sir  William  Fleming  arrived,  and  declared  offo«*o 

*^'  o^    ^  »  come  to 

that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  willing  to  come  to  Scot-  sooUwid. 
land  if  only  he  could  rely  on  the  Scots  being  ready 
to  take  arms  in  his  behalf.^ 

In  England,  if  writers  of  Eoyalist  newsletters  are  spread  of 

o  '  ...  *  warlike 

to  be  beUeved,  whole  districts  were  ripe  for  revolt.  Jeeiingin 
The  principal  persons  in  StaflTordshire  and  Warwick- 
shire had  formed  a  design  for  the  seizure  of  Warwick 
Castle.  Nottingham  and  Oxford  were  also  to  be  sur- 
prised. Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  would 
declare  for  the  King  as  soon  as  the  Scots  crossed  the 
Border.  In  Essex  too  there  was  to  be  a  rising,  and  a 
fortress,  probably  Landguard  Fort,  was  to  be  seized.* 

With  such  hopes,  it  was  all-important  to  the  Koy-  piot  for 
aUsts  that  Charles  should  be  once  more  free  to  take  the  es^pe. 
field  in  person.     For  some  time  there  had  been  a  plot 
on  hand  for  his  delivery,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  he  was  again  at  large  he  was  to  make  his  way 
to  Scotland.'     The  soul  of  this  plot  was  Henry  Fire-  f^^^ 

^  Letters  from  the  GommisBioners  in  Scotland,  March  7,  21,  28, 
L,J.  X.  Ill,  127,  172;  Packets  of  letters,  F,,  434,  25;  Montrenil  to 
Mazarin,  ^^^^^,  Arch,  des  Aff,  Etrangtres,  hd.  fol.  343;  Mungo 
Murray  to  Lanark,  March  25,  Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 

^  ?  to  Lanark,   March  7 ;  Byron  to  Lanark,  March   ip, 

Hamilton  Papers,  166. 

^  **  I  doubt  not,  if  the  design  fail  not,  he  will  make  his  escape  and 
be  with  you  before  you  can  hope  it,  so  well  have  I  ordered  the  business 
as  nothing  but  himself  can  let  it.*'  Firebrace  (?)  to  Lanark,  March  7, 
Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 
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^i^*  brace,  who,  having  been  in  Charles's  service  as  a  page, 
j^  was  allowed  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  his  old 
master.  Firebrace  had  arranged  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  secret  correspondence,  which  continued  to  pass 
between  Charles  and  his  friends  outside  the  walls  of  his 
prison,  and  he  now,  in  combination  with  Mr.  Worsley, 
of  Appuldercombe,  and  Mr.  Newland  of  Newport,  and 
Eichard  Osborne,  one  of  the  King's  attendants,  was 
completing  the  preparations  for  his  escape. 
Feb.  7.  However  secret  the  conspirators  might  be  they 

of  a  design,  could  uot  altogether  veil  their  designs  from  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface.  As  early  as  February  7,  the  Derby 
House  Committee  had  information  of  a  plan  for 
breaking  into  the  King's  chamber  from  the  floor 
above  him,  and  of  thus  conveying  him  away  through 
rooms  in  which  there  were  no  guards.^  Later,  on 
March  13,  the  committee  had  vague  information 
of  another  plan  which  appears  to  have  originated 
with  Firebrace,*  and  their  imperfect  knowledge  led 
them  to  direct  Hammond  to  find  out  the  secret  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 

An  attempt  was  accordingly  made  by  Hammond 
to  secure  farther  evidence  by  seizing  on  the  King's 
papers ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  as  Charles  succeeded 
in  thrusting  the  incriminating  documents  into  the  fire. 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  a  scuffle,  though  the 
story  which  obtained  currency  amongst  the  Eoyalists 
that  Hanmiond  struck  the  King  may  fairly  be  set  down 
as  a  pure  invention.^ 

Firebroce'B  Accordiug  to  Fircbracc's  plan,  the  night  fixed  for 
Charles's  escape  was  March  20,  when  he  was  to  slip 

*  The  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  Feb.  7,  Letters    between 
Ha/mmond  and  the  D,  H.  Committee, 

'  ?  to  Hammond,  March  13,  ib. 

'  Newsletter,  March  }},  Clar,  St  P.  ii.  App.  xlvi. 
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out  of  the  open  casement  of  his  bedroom  window, 
which  looked  on  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,*  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  no  sentry  had  been  placed. 
Firebrace  would  then  conduct  him  to  the  castle  wall 
and  lower  him  on  the  other  side  by  means  of  a 
Plan  of  carisbrooke  Castle  in  1648 


rope.  Once  over  the  wall  Charles  would  then  de- 
scend the  mouad  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  after 
which  he  would  find  no  farther  difficulty,  except  a 
low  counterscarp  wliich  could  easily  be  sunnounted. 
On  the  other  side  Worsley  and  Osborne  were  to  be 
stationed  with  horses,  whilst  Newland  was  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  water's  edge  *  with  a  lusty  boat ' 
ready  to  carry  Charles  wherever  he  pleased  to  go. 

The  only  part  of  tliis  scheme  in  which  Krebrace   PiMbMuM'» 
anticipated  difficulty  was  the  initial  one.    The  open-   "^'' 
ing  between  the  side  of  the  casement  and  the  upright 
bar  in  the  middle  was,  he  thought,  too  narrow  to  ad- 

'  The  traditional  window,  shown  to  visitors  as  that  through  which 
Charles  attempted  to  escape,  has  do  claims  to  that  distinotion.  See 
Hillier'B  Narrative,  120. 
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mit  of  the  King's  getting  his  body  through,  and  he 
therefore  urged  Charles  to  enlarge  it  by  cutting 
through  a  plate  at  the  bottom  which  seems  to  have 
held  the  upright  bar  against  which  the  casement 
shut.^  Charles  however  obstinately  refused  to  accept 
his  suggestion.  He  had,  he  said,  tried  the  aperture 
with  his  head, '  and  he  was  sure  where  that  would 
pass,  the  body  would  follow.'  Besides,  the  cutting 
of  the  plate  might  easily  attract  observation.  Un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  when  the  appointed  night 
arrived,  Firebrace's  anticipation  proved  to  be  too 
well  grounded.  Charles  struggled  in  vain  to  force 
his  body  through  the  casement,  and,  after  placing  in 
the  window  a  Ughted  candle,  as  a  signal  that  he  had 
failed,  retired  discomfited  to  bed.  As  no  breath  of 
the  attempt  reached  the  ParUamentary  authorities 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  it  still  seemed  possible  to 
renew  it,  and  Charles  continued  to  entertain  hopes 
that,  when  a  corrosive  substance  had  been  fetched 
from  London,  he  would  be  able  to  remove  the  bar 
more  silently  than  if  he  had  filed  it  through.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  King  had  been 
really  at  large,  a  welcome  would  have^een  accorded 
to  him  before  which  even  the  army  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  stand.  In  London,  at  least,  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  his  favour. 
On  March  27,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  ac- 
cession, more  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  city  than  at 
any  time  since  Charles's  return  from  Spain.  All 
who  passed  along  the  streets  in  coaches  were  com- 
pelled  to  drink  the  King's  health,  and  shouts  for 


1  <*  By  cutting  the  plate  the  casement  shut  to  at  the  bottom,  which 
then  might  easily  have  been  put  by."  This  is  by  no  means  clear,  but 
may  bear  the  interpretation  given  above. 

^  Firebrace's  Narrative^  printed  with  Herbert's  MemoirSy  ed.  1702. 
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Ejng  Charles  were  mingled  with  execrations  poured     ^^^' 
out  upon  Hammond,  who  was  charged  with  barbar-        j^' 
ous  usage  of  his  prisoner.     The  butchers  vowed  that 
if  they  could  catch  him  'they  would  chop  him   as 
small  as  ever  they  chopped  any  of  their  meat.' 

While  these  scenes  were  beinof  acted  in  the  streets  Marten 

*^  proposee  to 

Marten  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  '  go  depose  the 
through  stitch  with  their  work,  and  to  take  order 
about   deposing   the  King.'*     No  wonder  that   the 
Independent    leaders    hesitated   to   embark    on    so 
hazardous  a  course.     Feeling  that  unless  they  could  The  inde- 
gain  friends   in  England  their  case  was  desperate,  negotiate 
they  had  for  some  time  been  approaching  the  City  city, 
with  conciliatory  offers.    They  were  ready,  they  said, 
to   restore   to  the   municipal  authorities   the   com- 
mand  over  the  London  militia  and  the  Tower,  to 
withdraw  the  soldiers  from  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
and  to  release  the  imprisoned  aldermen  on  the  sole 
condition   of   a  hearty   support   against   the  Scots. 
Theii'  overtures  were  made  in  vain.     Nothing,  they 
were  told,  would  content  the  City  short  of  the  King's 
restoration.^     Even  to  that  Cromwell   and  the   Li- 
dependent  leaders  had  no  insuperable  objection  pro- 
vided only  that  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  English  commissioners  had  some  time  before 
been  instructed  to  offer  to  the  Scots,  as  a  condition  ^^  2**^« 

'an  offer  to 

of  peace,  that  the  King  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  *^«  scot«. 
restored  to  the  throne  if  he  would  content  himself  ^be^"*^ 
with  powers  considerably  less  than  he  had  exercised  Sfa^ 
before  the  civil  war.  The  Presbyterians,  they  added,  ^*^°*^' 
might  have  their  share  of  court  offices,  but  the  power 

*  Letters  of  Intelligence,  March  30,  Clarendon  M88,  2,751,  2,754. 

*  lb.  March  23,  Clarendon  M88»  2,743  J   ?  to  Lanark,  March 

28,  Hamilton  PajperSt  169 ;  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  83. 

in.  Z 


con- 
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^L^'     over  the  militia  must  be  reserved  to  the  Indepen- 

^"^6^  dents.i 

An  iuusory  A  security  to  be  obtained  by  placing  the  King  on 
•^*y-  the  throne  and  keepmg  an  army  on  foot  to  restrain 
his  actions  was  certain  to  prove  illusory  in  the  end, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  proposed  at  all  is  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
the  Independent  leaders  were  driven.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  overtures  were  at  this  time 
made  to  Charles  himself.  Even  Marten  seems  to 
have  been  subdued,  for  the  time,  by  the  imminence 
of  the  danger.  "  If  we  must  have  a  government," 
he  said,  "  we  had  better  have  this  King  and  oblige 
him  than  to  have  him  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scots, 
and  owe  his  restitution  to  them."  ^ 
March  28.  Ou  March  28  Cromwell  was  at  Farnham  on  pri- 
atF^ST-  vate  business.  A  report  at  once  sprang  up  that  he 
had  gone  to  communicate  with  Hammond,  and  it 
was  also  said  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was  at 


'  The  Soots  were  to  abstain  from  interference  in  England:  'ma 
per6  con  conditione  di  rimettere  il  R^  in  libertiL  e  dentro  il  sao  primo 
potere,  per6  con  gran  modificatione,  promettendo  a  loro  parte  negl*  nf- 
ficii  della  Corte  Reale,  ma  non  nella  militia.*  Newsletter,  March  24, 
Boman  TranscripU^  B.O,  The  statement  that  some  negotiation  of 
the  kind  was  opened  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  a  subsequent  letter 
from  Loudoun  to  the  King :  "  Lest  my  deportment  may  be  misrepre- 
sented to  your  Majesty,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  the 
carrying  on  of  the  late  engagement  against  the  judgment  and  declara- 
tions of  the  Kirk,  refusing  to  secure  religion  .  .  .  and  the  rejecting  of 
the  desires  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  your  Majesty's  Parliament  of 
this  Kingdom  from  the  Houses  of  your  Parliament  of  England,  who 
did  offer  in  their  name  to  join  with  this  Kingdom  in  making  their 
applications  to  your  Majesty  by  treaty  upon  the  propositions  for  re- 
moving of  all  differences  and  giving  satisfaction  in  all  things  which 
could  consist  with  justice  and  honour  .  .  .  did  convince  me  of  the  on- 
lawftdness  of  that  unhappy  engagement.'*  Loiidoim  to  the  King,  Oct. 
1648.  MS,  in  tJie  possession  of  Mr,  John  Webster ^  of  Ed^ehill,  near 
Aberdeen, 

'  ?  to  Lanark,  March  28,  Hamilton  Papers,  170. 


ham. 
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this  time  urged  to  make  himself  the  medium  of  a    ^^x^* 
fresh  negotiation  with  the  King.^    Such  constant  per-  ""T^^g^ 
sistence  in  his  eflforts  to  obtain  peace  with  Charles's  Further 
aid  could  not  but   expose   Cromwell  to  the  worst  SJl^S^ 
suspicions.      Yet  he    had    no    thought  of   freeing  J^,^ 
himself  from  blame  by  any  public  declaration.     "I  wui not 
know,"  he  wrote  to  an  attached  friend,  "  God  has  himsS. 
been  above  all  ill  reports,  and  will,  in  His  own  time, 
vindicate  me.     I  have  no  cause  to  complain."  ^ 

Neither  Cromwell  nor  his  Independent  friends  Pewist- 

,  enc6  of 

could  bring  themselves  to  confront  the  disagreeable  the  inde- 
truth  that  nothing  short  of  their  absolute  submission  mae^ng 
would  avert  the  impending  war.     During  the  last  ^**^" 
week  of  March  and  the  first  fortnight  of  April,  the 
effort   to  bring  the  King  to  terms  was  kept  up. 
Southampton,  it  is  said,  refused  to  act  as  mediator 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  thereby  expose  himself 
to  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  Vote  of  No  Ad- 
dresses.^ 

^  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  78. 

^  Cromwell  to  Norton,  March  28,  Carlyle,  Letter  Iv. 

^  "  For  the  most  part  of  last  week  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  St  John, 
Evelyn,  and  young  Fiennes  .  .  .  met  Lord  Say  at  Wallingford,  where 
they  debated  their  condition,  and  concluded  it  necessary  to  entertain  a 
treaty  with  his  Majesty,  thereby  if  possible  to  disengage  him  from  the 

Scottish  interest."    to  Lanark,  April  4,  Hamilton  Papers,  174, 

Walker  again  states  that  Cromwell  had  '  lately  had  private  conference 
at  Famham  with  Hanunond.*  Hist,  of  Independency,  i.  78.  This  must 
refer  to  Cromwell's  visit  to  Famham  on  March  28.  "The  Earl  of 
Southampton,"  Walker  continues,  "hath  been  courted  to  negotiate 
with  the  King  and  offered  the  two  Speakers'  hands  for  his  warrant.** 
On  April  18  a  correspondent  of  Lanark's  writes  that  the  negotiation 
has  come  to  an  end.  "  I  hear  from  a  good  hand  that  Mr.  Ashbumham 
hath  within  fourteen  days  past  been  twice  from  the  Independent  party 
with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  get  him  to  go  to  the  King  and  them ; 
but  the  Earl  refuseth  except  he  have  public  leave  from  the  two  Houses 
and  the  King's  consent  and  approbation ;  neither  of  which  I  find  they 
are  publicly  inclined  to  do;  for  one  of  the  chiefest  amongst  them 
said  lately  that  they  had  endeavoured  what  they  could  to  have  a  peace, 
but  now  nobody  would  trust  them,  and  they  would  trust  nobody,  and 

z  2 
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^i^'  ^  April  6,  in  the  midst  of  these  futile  negotia- 

j^-g      tions,  those  who  were  striving  for  peace  learnt  not 
April  6.    only  that  Charles  had  neariy  succeeded  in  effecting 
^^^^  his  escape,  but  that  preparations  for  renewing  the 
^^^       effort  were  still  being  carried  on.*     Three  days  later 
they  were  once  more  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  authority  which  has  ceased 
Ano?m'    to  be  bascd  on  good-will.     On   Sunday,   the   9th, 
the  City,     duriug  aftemoou   service,  the  Lord   Mayor  sent  a 
party  of  trained  bands  to  interfere  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  some  boys  who  were  playing  at  tip-cat  in 
Moorfields.     A  crowd  of  apprentices  and  others  on 
Some  of      the  spot  took  the  part  of  the  boys,  first  pelting  the 
bands        City  forccs  with  stones,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to 
"™  *    fall  on  them  and  disarm  them.     The  possession  of 
arms  gave  confidence  to  the  mob,  now  some  three  or 
four  thousand  strong,  and  raising  a  shout  of  "  Now 
^mob     for  King  Charles !  "  they  made  their  way  westwards 
westwards,  aloug  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  to  drive  Barkstead 
and  his  regiment  out  of  Whitehall.     On  their  way 
they  passed  the  Mews,  in  which  a  regiment  of  horse 
was   quartered,   and  where,   as   it  happened,  were 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  the 
danger  till  Fairfax  ^  gave  them  timely  warning. 
A  charge  CromwcU  at  once  ordered  out  his   cavalry  and 

Srand.       charged   the  mob  as   it  was   advancing   along   the 

therefore  were  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle  if  ye  came  in,  as  they  are 
confident  ye  will.'*  Hamilton  Papers,  185.  In  a  newsletter  of 
April  16  from  Ford  to  Hopton,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,763,  the  message 
to  SouUiampton  is  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  by  Say,  and  the 
answer  returned  is  given  in  much  the  same  terms  as  in  the  letter  of 
Lanark's  correspondent.  Something  might  be  said  against  each  of 
these  testimonies  if  it  stood  alone.  It  is  the  concurrence  of  so  many 
which  carries  conviction  of  their  general  accuracy. 

*  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  April  6,  Ca/rlyle,  Letter  Ivii. 

'  He  had  just  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  Scottish 
peerage. 
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Strand ;  two  of  the  crowd  were  either  slain  or  despe-    ^l^* 
rately  wounded,  and,  as  too  often  happens  unavoidably  ^  .'g"' 
in  such  cases,  some  of  the  onlookers  suffered  together 
with  the  actors.     By  the  evening  the  streets  were 
cleared,  and  Fairfax  retired  to  bed  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  disturbance  was  at  an  end. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  loth,  Fairfax  was    Apni  10. 
awakened  with  the  news  that  the  apprentices  had  re-  of  the 
gained  confidence  during  the  night,  had  secured  the 
City  gates  at  Ludgate  and  Newgate,  had  attacked 
the  house  of  the  intrusive  Lord  Mayor,  seizing  the 
small  cannon  with  which  it  was  guarded,  and  firing 
shot  through  his  windows.     The  Lord  Mayor,  justifi- 
ably alarmed,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower.     By 
eight  in  the  morning  the  whole  of  the  City  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rioters,  not  a  man  of  the  trained 
bands  venturing  to   appear  against  them.     At  last  its  final 
Barkstead's  regiment  accompanied  by  four  or  five  Bron^"" 
troops  of  horse   appeared  on  the  scene.     Finding 
Ludgate   and  Newgate  barred  against  them,  they 
skirted  the  northern  side  of  the  City  and  were  ad- 
mitted by  friendly  handS  at  Moorgate.     Pressing  on, 
the  soldiers  found  the  insurgents  engaged  in  collect- 
ing  arms  near  Leadenhall.      Eesistance   to   a  dis- 
ciplined force  was  impossible,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  crowd  was  dispersed,  unhappily  not  without  the 
loss  of  some  lives,  and  the  ringleaders  led  ofi*  to  prison. 
An  undisciplined  mob  in  the  presence  of  trained 
soldiers  is  not  really  dangerous ;  but  it  was  ominous 
that  on  this  occasion  the  mob  had  the   sympathy 
•of  orderly  citizens.^ 

To  secure  the  Tower  by  increasing  its  garrison,  ^*^^5. 
and  to  insist  on  the  removal  by  the  City  authorities  wom 

against  its 

'  LJ,  X.  188,  190;  Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  10,  Clarke  Faper$; 
Letter  of  Intelligence,  April  13,  Clarendon  M88. 
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^^f '  ^^  *^®  posts  and  chains  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
-j^-g  the  Civil  War,  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  to 
hinder  charges  of  cavalry,  were  obvious  precautions 
against  a  renewal  of  the  danger.^  Yet  the  Indepen- 
dents  could  not  but  feel  that  no  display  of  physical 
force  could  be  as  effective  as  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  government,  and  in  spite  of  the  Vote  of  No 
Addresses,  they  made  one  last  appeal  to  Charles  ta 
concur  with  them  in  the  work  of  peace.  This  time 
the  bearer  of  their  message  was  a  woman  from  the 
City,  who  could  make  her  way  unobserved  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  result  of  her  employment  was^ 
that  Berkeley  and  Legge  were  again  despatched  from 
London  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  King.^ 
The  Duke  Though  the  terms  now  offered  to  Charles  are  un- 

be  king,  known,  there  is  strong  reason  to  beUeve  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  if  they  were 
rejected  sentence  of  deposition  would  be  pronounced 
by  ParUament  against  him,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
crowned  in  his  stead  as  King  James  H.^    The  plan  of 

^  The  order  to  pull  down  the  posts  and  chams  was  given  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  April  lo,  and  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  13th.  On  the  15  th  the  Commons  ordered  that  the  garrison  of  the 
Tower  should  be  made  up  to  1,000  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse.  L,J.  x. 
191 ;  C.J,  V.  529,  532. 

'  "  They,"  i.e.  Cromwell  and  his  party,  "  have  sent  a  gentlewoman 
in  Lime  Street,  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  and  after  her  return  Colonel 
Legge  and  Colonel  Berkeley  were  despatched  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  because  they  could  not  receive  the  King's  answer  time  enough, 
^  they  put  ofif  the  debate  of  disposing  of  the  King  and  Kingdom  to  a 

longer  day ;  they  have  adjourned  the  Parhament  and  met  at  Famham 
Castle.  They  have  ordered  the  strengthening  of  the  Tower  with  a 
thousand  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  taking  down  of  the  chains^ 
the  drawing  of  the  army  nearer  the  City,  &c."  Tricks  of  the  States. 
^*  436)  3.  This  pamphlet  was  published  on  April  29.  Berkeley  and 
Ashbumham  probably  returned  before  the  i8th,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
negotiations  with  the  King  were  broken  off  before  that  day.  See  p.  339,. 
note  3. 

'  I  gather  the  King's  knowledge  of  this  resolve  from  his  anxiety  to 
effect  the  Duke's  escape  without  delay. 
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substituting  the  Duke  for  his  father  had  been  ap-    ^^f * 
proved  by  the  Council  of  War;^  and  the  24th,  the      ^^  g- ' 
day  on  which  there  was  to  be  a  call  of  the  House  of 
CSommons,  seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  for  a  motion 
that  the  King  should  be  dethroned  in  favour  of  his 
second  son.^ 

To  Charles,  therefore,  it  was  of  vital  importance    April  ai. 
that  the  Duke  of  York  should  not  be  found  in  Eng-  uS^ke 
land  on  the  24th.     One  obstacle  to  his  escape,  the  pianS!^. 
word  of  honour  which  the  boy  had  given  not  to  re- 
peat his  former  attempt  to  escape,^  was  easily  re- 
moved by  Bamfield,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan  was  entrusted.     Bamfield  told  the  Duke  that  as 
he  was  under  age  his  promise  was  not  binding  with- 
out his  father's  consent,  and  this  sophistry  obtained 
ready  credence.     The  evasion  was  to  be  made  on  the 
2 1  St.     For  some  evenings  before,  the  Duke  amused 
himself  by  playing  hide  and  seek  with  his  brother 
and  sister  in  the  apartments  which  they  occupied  at 

^  "This  army  (last  April)  in  their  conncil . .  .  debated  the  deposing 
of  the  King,  disinheriting  the  Prince  and  crowning  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  was  then  approved  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton."  Walker's  Hist, 
of  Independency  J  i.  107.  "  Shortly,"  wrote  Bamfield  in  an  undated 
letter,  "  the  design  of  622  [the  Duke  of  York's]  crowning  in  case  there 
be  a  necessity  that  monarchical  government  must  continue,  is  freshly 
thought  upon."  Hamilton  Papers^  Addenda.  The  same  idea  is  in- 
dicated in  the  King's  own  letter  to  Bamfield  about  the  proposed  escape 
of  the  Duke.  "  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  and,  if  he  miscarry  in  the 
attempt,  it  will  be  the  greatest  affliction  that  can  arrive  to  me ;  but  I 
look  upon  James's  escape  as  Charles's  preservation,  and  nothing  can 
content  me  more."  Autobiography  of  Lady  Anne  Halkett,  20. 
'Charles's  preservation,'  I  imagine,  means  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

3  "  The  citizens  .  .  .  see  now  the  army  .  .  .  have  environed  them, 
on  purpose  to  overawe  the  Presbyterian  members  at  the  great  mote  on 
Monday,  the  24th  instant ;  but  the  great  design  of  that  day  held  not 
since  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  York — wherein  it  is  supposed  he 
was  chiefly  to  be  concerned — hath  escaped  their  clutches."  Merc. 
ElencticuSy  E.  437,  10, 

'  See  p.  324. 
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^Lx^'     St.  James's,  in  order  to  accustom  his  guardians  to  his 
"i6'?8"    ^^sence  from  the  room  where  he  had  usually  been 

found  at  that  late  hour. 

^^  ,^  In  the  meanwhile,  Anne  Murray,  a  sister  of  the 

prepftra-      well-kuown  Will  Murray,  had  ordered   a  tailor  to 

make  for  the  boy  a  lady's  dress.     The  order  almost 

led  to   a  discovery  of  the  plot,  as  the  tailor  was 

startled  by  the  measurements  given  to  him.     He  had 

never,  he  said,  made  a  dress  in  which  the  size  of  the 

waist  was  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  lady's  height. 

The  tailor,  however,  kept  counsel,  and,  on  the  even- 

Apriiai.    ing  of  the  2 1  St,  the  Duke,  saying  that  he  was  going 

effected,      off  to  his  game,  went  into  the  garden,  and  opening 

the  gate  with  a  key  with  which  he  had  been  supplied, 

stepped  out  into  the  park,  where  Bamfield  awaited 

him  with  a  cloak  and  wig.     Thus  partially  disguised, 

the  Duke  was  taken  in  a  coach  to  a  house  in  which 

Anne  Murray  completed  the  metamorphosis,  clothing 

him  in  a  *  mixed  mohair  of  a  light  hair-colour  and 

black,'  and  a  scarlet  under-petticoat. 

^v^^  In  this  guise,  making  as  Anne  Murray  thought  a 

NeSer-      ^^^  pretty  girl,  the  boy,  still  accompanied  by  Bam- 

i*^^8-        field,  who  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  brother, 

took  passage  in  a  barge  to  Gravesend,  where  the  pair 

found  a  vessel  awaiting  them,  and  put  to  sea  before 

orders  had  been  given  to  stop  the  ports.     Two  days 

later  they  landed  at  Kammekens,  safe  from  all  pursuit. 

Yet  the  Duke  continued  to  keep  up  his  disguise  after 

all  necessity  for  it  was  at  an  end.     On  the  night  after 

his  arrival  he  shocked  the  hostess  of  the  inn  in  which 

he  slept  by  rejecting  the  services  of  her  maids  when 

he  undressed,  and  by  insisting  on  occupying  the  same 

room  as  Bamfield.^ 

*  Acconnt  of  the  Duke  of  York's  escape,  Clar.  St,  P.  ii.  App.  xlviL; 
Autobiography  of  Lady  Anne  Halhett,  20.  For  the  date  of  the  escape 
see  L,J,  X.  219. 
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The  Houses,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  what  had    ^^^• 
happened,  issued  orders  to  transfer  some  of  the  ser-     ^^-g  ' 
vants  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  brother  the  Duke  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  now  only  in  his  ninth  year,  and  did  ter?h?SII 
everything  in  their  power  to  increase  the  dignity  of  ^^^aeed. 
the   child's   position,  as  if  to  point  him  out  as   a 
possible  occupant  of  the  throne  now  that  his  brother 
was  no  longer  available.     For  the  present,  however, 
the  time  was  unpropitious  to  such  designs,  as  the 
signs  of  approaching  war  were  growing  clearer  every 
day.     Before  the  end  of  April,  it  was  evident  beyond 
dispute  that  the  question  was  not  how  the  Houses 
should  dispose  of  the  throne,  but  whether  it  was  to 
be  at  their  disposal.     The  news  from  Scotland  was  Bad  news 
gloomy  enough,  and  scarcely  less  gloomy  was  the  Ireland, 
news  from  Ireland. 
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In  the  winter  of  1646,  Ormond,  finding  that  the 
English  Parliament  refused  to  accept  his  surrender 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  office  on  his  own  terms,* 
had  made  a  fresh  effort  to  conclude  an  alliance  which 
might  unite  the  English  Eoyalists  with  more  moderate 
spirits  amongst  the  Irish  Confederates,  on  the  basis 
of  toleration  under  the  King's  authority,  against 
Einuccini  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Puritans  on  the 
other.  On  behalf  of  this  scheme  Digby,  as  the  King's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Clanricarde,  as  a  loyal  CathoUc 
nobleman,  combined  in  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with 
Preston,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Confede- 
rates in  Leinster.  Preston,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
O'Neill,  and  never  altogether  at  his  ease  in  carrying 
out  the  Nuncio's  behests,  listened  for  a  time  to  their 
invitations,^  but  in  the  end  broke  away  from  them, 
and  on  December  22  signed  a  declaration  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  insufficiency 
of  Ormond's  offers.^  After  this  Einuccini's  triumph 
seemed  complete.  When  the  General  Assembly  met 
on  January  10,  1647,  he  consented  to  the  liberation 

*  See  vol.  ii.  576. 

^  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  negotiation  is  printed  in 
Carte's  Ormond^  vi.  453-483. 

'  Preston  to  Binuccini,  Dec.  10,  Lord  Leicester's  MS,  fol.  1,448; 
Preston  to  Ormond,  Dec.  19,  Carte's  Ormonde  vi.  483;  Preston's 
Declaration,  Dec.  22,  Gilbert's  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Confederation^  vi. 
167. 
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of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  whom  he  had     ^^^* 
arrested  in  September,*  being  now  strong  enough  to  "^",5'   ^ 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  to  a  condemnation    jmi.  10. 
of  the  peace  made  by  the  Supreme  CouncU  with  SSSSy 
Ormond,^  and  a  general  acceptance  of  his  own  prin-  k*^y* 
ciples.     Every  member  of  the  Assembly  swore  not  to     Feb.  a. 
accept  any  peace  which  did  not  grant  full  liberty  to  the  the  peace 
Boman  CathoUc  religion  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  onnond. 
restoration  of  all  jurisdictions  and  privileges  possessed 
by  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  Henry  Vli.,  the  abro- 
gation of  all  laws  hostile  to  the   Koman  Catholic 
religion,   and   the  restitution  of  all  churches   and 
benefices  not  only  in  the  districts  now  held  by  the 
Confederates,  but  also  in  those  which  might  be  subse- 
quently gained  by  them.     A  new  Supreme  Council 
was  then  chosen,  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  clergy 
formed  a  decided  majority.^ 

Einuccini's  Parliamentary  success  could  not  smooth  ^J^" 
away  the  real  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  feud  ^ffi^^ 
between  Preston  and  O'Neill  was  still  unappeased. 
The  clergy  could  not  trust  Preston,  and  the  brutalities 
of  O'Neill's  Ulstermen  exasperated  the  laity  of  the 
South.^  The  Nuncio  was  moreover  irritated  at  the 
anxiety  shown,  even  by  the  clergy,  to  maintain  in  all 
temporal  matters  their  allegiance  to  a  heretic  king.*^ 

*  See  vol.  ii.  544.  ^  lb,  537. 

*  Binuccini,  Nunziatura^  190-209,  472. 

*  Binuccini  to  Panzirolo,  May  28,  Nunziatura,  229. 

*  "  Nel  giuramento  rinnovato  in  quest*  Assemblea  vedri  V.  E,  che 
il  prime  punto  h  la  fedelt^  verso  il  B^,  siccome  anco  i  Vescovi 
senz'  alcuna  difficoltd.  hanno  giurato.  Questa  cosa  h  tanto  inviscerata  in 
ogni  sorte  di  persona  anco  ecclesiastica,  che  quando  il  Nunzio  si  fiaiCesse 
alcun  minimo  motivo,  enterebbe  subito  in  sospetto  d'  aver  altri  fini 
che  di  semplice  nunziatura,  come  i  mali  affetti  anco  senza  questo 
cercano  alle  volte  di  persuadere."  Binuccini  to  Panfilio,  March  7, 
lb.  205.  The  Nuncio  goes  on  to  say  that,  whenever  the  sending  of 
10,000  men  to  England  was  talked  of,  he  took  care  to  express  his 
approbation  of  the  proposal  only  in  general  terms. 
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^i^f  *    far  from  Trim,  and  at  once  pushed  forward  to  the 
j^  -    attack.     As  at  Benburb,^  the  battle  was  decided  by 
Aug.  8.     the  result  of  the  encounter  of  the  cavalry.     Inferior 
dS^*^'     in  numbers  and  discipline,  the  Irish  horse  took  to 
^^-  flight  on  both  wings.     The  foot  soldiers  alone,  stub- 

born as  their  resistance  was,  could  do  no  more  than 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  race.  After  more  than 
half  their  numbers  had  fallen  three  thousand  survivors 
took  refuge  in  a  bog.  Jones  at  once  ordered  his 
horsemen  to  guard  the  exits,  whilst  his  footmen 
pressed  in  to  the  slaughter.  The  Irish  officers  were 
reserved  as  prisoners,  but  of  the  private  soldiers  who 
entered  the  bog  no  more  than  228  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  four  hundred  of 
the  hardy  band  which  had  followed  Alaster  Macdonald 
in  the  Highlands  under  the  leadership  of  Montrose.^ 
The  Irish  According  to  the  English  accounts  no  more  than 

500  of  the  Irish  foot  escaped  from  first  to  last,  whilst 
the  Irish  themselves  admitted  a  loss  of  3,ood.  Preston 
himself  escaped,  but  his  money  and  baggage,  together 
with  his  secret  correspondence,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  To  Jones's  hungry  soldiers  the  most 
valuable  prize  was  ^sixty-four  pair  oxen'  ready  to 
be  converted  into  food.  Yet  even  with  this  help 
Jones's  commissariat  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enable 
him  long  to  keep  the  field.  He  recovered  Naas  and 
Maynooth,  but  on  the  loth,  only  two  days  after  his 
victory,  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Tichborne  and 
to  return  to  Dublin. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  535. 

^  Relation  of  Battle  of  Trim,  Nwnziatv/ra^  243 ;  Diary,  Car^  MS 8, 
xxi.  fol.  371.  In  the  Relation  Macdonald*s  men  are  called  *  Scoti 
Ibemi/  which  seems  to  settle  the  question  of  their  race.  Colonel 
Alexander  Macdonald  is  said  to  have  fallen,  but  either  this  must  be  an 
error,  or  the  slain  man  must  have  been  a  namesake  of  the  son  of 
Colkitto. 
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Good  news  met  Jones  on  his  axrival  at  the  city    ^^f  • 
gate.     A   ship   had  arrived  bringing    i,5CX)i.   from  ^  ^^ 
England,  an  earnest,  as  the  soldiers  hoped,  of  better    Aug.  la 
things  to  come.     The  victors,  as  they  strode  along  qu^f^" 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  were  not  allowed  to  display  f^lbiin. 
the   banners  which  they  had  captured.      It  would 
savour,  said  Jones,  *of  ostentation  and  attributing 
unto  man  the  glory  of  this  great  work  due  unto  the 
Lord  only.'  * 

To  the  Confederate  Catholics  the  blow  was,  in-    Aug.  12. 
deed,  a  heavy  one.    The  Supreme  Council  summoned  Bummoned 
O'Neill  to  their  aid,  and  before  long  the  Ulster  chief-  supreme 
tain  estabUshed  himself  in  Leinster,  but  his  followers     "^^ 
brought  with  them  an  evil  reputation  as  plunderers 
which    rendered    a    hearty  co-operation  with    the 
southern    Irish    impossible.^      Under    any  circum- 
stances O'Neill  would  have  found  it  difficult  enough 
to   cope  with  Jones.      His    forces  were   quite  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  Inchiquin  as  well. 

Inchiquin,  whose  savage  destructiveness  branded  inchiqmn'B 
him  amongst  his  countrymen  with  the  appellation  of 
*  Murrough  of  the  burnings,'  was  pursuing  his  accus- 
tomed work  of  destruction  in  Munster.     On  Septem- 
ber 3  he  drew  near  to  the  Eock  of  Cashel  on  which 
the  fortress-cathedral   of  St.  Patrick,  the  work  of 
Norman  conquerors,  overshadows  the  lovely  chapel 
of  Cormac,  the  last  effiDrt  of  Irish  architectural  art  in 
the  days  before  the  Irish  tribes  bowed  beneath  the 
yoke  of  the   stranger.     On   the  4th,  mounting  the     sept.4. 
ascent,  he  drove  the  Irish  garrison  into  the  cathedral,  the  Rock 
Then  followed   a  desperate   struggle.     Finding  the 
doors   blocked   against  them,  the   assailants   raised 

*  Diary,  Carte  MS 8.  xxi.  fol.  371. 

^  Lord  Leicester's  MS.ioU.  1,731-1,738.  The  chaxge  of  plundering 
is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  its  being  made  in  an  account  written  in 
Binuccini's  interests. 
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^^^'  ladders  to  the  windows  and  leapt  into  the  church. 
"1647"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  houi  the  fight  raged  within  till  some 
sixty  of  the  defenders,  who  alone  remained  alive, 
took  refuge  in  the  bell-tower.  Enticed  by  promise 
of  quarter,  they  at  last  descended,  to  be  butchered 
or  retained  as  prisoners  for  ransom  by  the  faithless 
Inchiquin.  Five  priests  were  slaughtered  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Amongst  the  slain  were  some  women, 
whilst  others  were  stripped  naked  and  turned  out 
in  their  shame.  When  the  destruction  of  human 
life  was  at  an  end,  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  great 
crucifix  in  the  rood-loft,  and  lopped  away  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
That  day's  work  put  a  barrier  between  Inchiquin 
and  his  countrymen  which  no  subsequent  tergiversa- 
tion on  his  part  ever  availed  to  remove.^ 
Oct.  2.  After  Inchiquin  had  satisfied  his  rage  and  the 

a^^  cupidity  of  his  soldiers  at  Cashel,  his  light  horse 
Dtt^  swept  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Kilkenny.  This 
success  encouraged  Jones,  who  had  now  received 
fresh  support  from  England,  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Leaving  Dublin  on  October  2,  he  marched  north- 
wards to  effect  a  junction  with  a  soldier  of  far  higher 
quality  than  Inchiquin.* 
1644  That  soldier  was  George  Monk.     After  his  cap- 

She'rower.  turc  at  Nautwich,^  in  January  1 644,  Monk  was  for  a 
long  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  He  was  the 
very  type  of  a  professional  soldier,  diligent  and 
skilful  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  political  or  religious  enthusiasm. 
As  long  as  Charles  was  in  a  position  to  claim  his 
services.  Monk  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advances  of 
his  captors,  who  would  gladly  have  given  employ- 

*  Father  Sail's  narrative  In  Murphy's  Cromwell  in  Ireland^  388. 
'  Lord  Leicester's  MS,  1,738  b.  ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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ment   to   so   distinguished   an   officer.     At  last,  in     ^^^' 
November  1 646,  when  Charles  was  in  the  hands  of  ^■",545"" 
the  Scots  at   Newcastle   and   the   Eoyal  army  had      Nov. 
ceased  to  exist,  Monk,  holding  himself  free  from  all  Jfkes  the 
further  obligation  to  the  King,  took  the  Covenant  ^^«'^^*- 
and   accepted  service  under  Lord  Lisle,^  who  was 
then  setting  off  for  Munster  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.^ 

Lisle's  appointment  proving  a  failure.  Monk  re-    j^^7 
turned  with  him  to  England  in  1647.     His  services.  Monk's 
however,  were  too  valuable  to  be  readily  dispensed  ^  ui»ter. 
with,  and  on  July  1 7  of  the  same  year  he  received  a 
commission  to  command  all  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  Ulster   excepting  the   Scottish  regiments   under 
Monro.     As  O'Neill  was  no  longer  in   the  North, 
Monk  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  forces  in  Leinster,  and  on  October  5  he     Oct.  5. 
brought    1,400   foot  and  600  horse  to  the  help  of  between 
Jones.     Their  united  army  now  consisted  of  6,000  joneg."^ 
foot  and  i  ,600  horse — a  force  which  was  irresistible 
as  long  as  it  could  be  fed.     Many  fortresses  were 

*  See  p.  46. 

^  Gumble's  Life  of  Monk,  22 ;  L,J,  viii.  562,  564 ;  ix.  336.  Mr. 
Julian  Corbett  holds  that  Monk  did  not  take  the  Covenant  at  this 
time — though  there  is  evidence  that  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms 
reported  him  to  be  ready  to  take  it — on  the  gromid  that  the  Ulster 
Scots  asked  him  to  take  it  in  1649,  which  he  thinks  they  would  not 
have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  already.  It  appears,  however,  that,  on 
March  30,  1649,  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ards  and  others  wrote  to  Monk 
that  they  did  not  see  how  they  could  '  in  conscience  join  with  any 
new  association  with  such  as  will  not  cordially  renew  the  Covenant 
with  us  now.'  (Carte  MS 8,  xxiv.  fol.  332.)  That  the  Scots  in  1649 
wanted  Monk  to  take  the  Covenant  a  second  time  is  shown  still  more 
clearly  by  the  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  War  printed  in  The 
Declaration  of  tJw  British,  E.  556,  15.  The  fact  is  that  to  take  the 
Covenant  in  1646  meant,  to  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  a  renunciation  of  the  service  of  Charles  I.  for  that  of 
Parliament.  To  take  it  in  1649  nieant  a  renunciation  of  the  service 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  that  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Scots. 

III.  A  A 
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captured,  including  the  strong  town  of  Athboy, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  O'Neill. 

O'Neill  was  the  less  able  to  offer  resistance  as 
he  had  weakened  himself  by  the  despatch  of  Alaster 
Macdonald  into  Munster  to  assist  Lord  Taafe,  the 
general  of  the  Confederates,  in  making  head  against 
the  victorious  Inchiquin.*  On  November  13,  how- 
ever, Inchiquin  defeated  the  combined  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mallow.  As  at  Dungan  Hill  the 
struggle  on  the  field  was  followed  by  a  butchery,  no 
quarter  being  given  to  any  but  the  officers.  Even 
this  distinction  did  not  avail  Alaster  Macdonald. 
The  strong  man  whose  swashing  blows  had  stemmed 
the  tide  of  war  at  Auldearn^  was  negotiating  for 
a  surrender,  when  an  officer  of  Inchiquin's  basely 
stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  stretched  him  dying 
on  the  ground.^ 

Such  a  flood  of  disaster  necessarily  produced  a 
deep  feeling  of  despondency  at  Kilkenny,  where  the 
General  Assembly  was  again  in  session.  For  some 
time  there  had  been  a  talk  of  offering  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Ireland  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  for  this 
office  Einuccini  would  have  selected  the  Pope  or 
some  Catholic  sovereign  acting  under  the  Pope's  in- 
fluence.* The  old  party  of  peace  was,  however,  too 
strong  for  the  Nuncio.  The  General  Assembly  now 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Supreme  Council  many 
who  had  been  ejected  and  imprisoned  by  him  a  year 
before.     It  also  insisted,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  on 


'  The  late  Successful  Proceedings  of  the  Army^  E.  412,  4;  Lord 
Leicester's  MS,  fol.  1,738  b-1,739  b. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  186. 

^  Inchiquin  to  Lenthall,  Nov.  18,  A  true  Belation^  E.  418,  6; 
Binuccini's  Ntmziatura^  268. 

*  In  his  letter  of  Nov.  23  {Nunziatura,  265)  he  does  not  commit 
himself  so  fax,  but  his  subsequent  letters  show  what  his  wishes  were. 
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sending  three   commissioners  to    France  with   the    ^^^' 
twofold  object  of  inviting  the  Prince  of  Wales  to     ^^ 
Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  which  had  commia- 
been  made  through  Winter  Grant,^  and  of  coining  to  M^^tJ 
an  agreement  with  the  Queen  on  terms  of  peace  which  ^''^**» 
might  supersede  those  formerly  arranged  with  Or- 
mond.^    Einuccini  was  the  more  dissatisfied  as  two 
of  the  commissioners,  Lord  Muskerry  and  GeoflBrey 
Browne  were  his  opponents,  and  the  only  one  on 
whose  goodwill  he  could  count  was  the  Marquis  of 
Antrim.     The  influence  of  the  Nuncio,  however,  was 
still  considerable  enough  to  enable  him  to  exact  a 
promise  from  the  Assembly  that,  as  far  as  reUgion 
was   concerned,  nothing  should  be  accepted  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  two  other  commissioners  of  his  own  «? ^  *° 

.  •  -rfc  ft  Rome. 

selection  to  negotiate  at  Eome.^ 

It  was  not  till  February  that  the  two  parties  of      ^ 
commissioners  left  Ireland.    At  the  end  of  that  month  Departure 
Colonel  Barry  landed   at  Cork*  with   instructions  commia- 
from  Ormond — who  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  Barry's 
France — to  bring  the  Eoyalist  party  in  Ireland  into  °^«8*o°- 
active  co-operation  with  that  large  party  amongst 
the   Confederates  which  was   more   or  less  openly 
hostile  to  the  Nuncio. 

Before  making  for  Kilkenny,  Barry  stopped  to  ^P^^'*"^ 
have  an  interview  with  Inchiquin.  In  spite  of  the  wdes. 
ferocity  he  had  exhibited  against  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  Inchiquin  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring to  change  sides.  He  had  far  more  in  common 
with  the  great  Irish  landowners  who  formed  the 
main  support  of  the  Eoyalist  party  amongst  the  Con- 

*  See  p.  348.  '  See  voL  ii.  424. 

'  Einuccmi*8  Nwnziatv/ray  263-293. 
^  Lord  Leicester's  M8,  fol.  1,904. 
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^^^'    federates,  than  with  Jones  on  the  one  hand  or  Einuc- 
cini  on  the  other.     He  had  also  taken  alarm  at  the 
Vote  of  No  Addresses  as  implying  a  defiance  to  his 
to^^^^^^  own  class  as  well  as  to  the  King.     Accordingly,  he 
*»*od.       received  Barry  with  open  arms,  and  gave  him  au- 
thority to  negotiate  between  himself  and  the  Confede- 
rates a  cessation  of  arms  which  might  afterwards  be 
converted  into  open  co-operation  in  the  King's  name.* 
March  28.         On  March   28   the   ominous   tidings   that  nego- 
^^^^    tiations  were   on  foot  reached    Westminster.^     On 
S^^r.     April  1 3  further  news  arrived  which  confirmed  the 
April  13.^  worst  fears.     Inchiquin  had,  on  April   3,  declared 
revou'^*  openly  for  the  King  and  for   an  alliance  with  the 
^°^^^      Scots    and   the  Irish  Confederates,   and    had    also 
notified  to  his   officers  that  those  who  refused   to 
support  his  new  policy  must  leave  the  country.^ 
April  25.  Before  long  news  still  more  depressing  arrived 

from'*^'''    from  Scotland.     Whatever  hope  Cromwell  may  have 
®^*^^*    entertained  of  averting   an  invasion  by  an  under- 
standing with  Argyle  and  the  Kirk  had  now  to  be 
April  XX.    definitely   abandoned.      On  April    11    the   Scottish 
of  the        Parliament  voted  that  the  treaty  between  the  two 
ParUa-       kiugdoms  had  been  broken,  and  that  a  demand  should 
^^^'        be  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
rehgion  in  England,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     It   also  voted 
that  the  English  ParUament  should  be  asked  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  King  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his    consent  to   these    terms,   and   should   disband 

^  Philopater  Irenaeus  (i,e,  John  0*Callaghan),  Vind.  Cath,  Hib, 
58. 

*  All  that  was  published  was  a  letter  from  Inchiquin's  officers 
declaring  that  they  must  be  fetched  home  to  England  unless  supplies 
were  sent ;  but  Grignon,  in  his  despatch  of  April  ^y  speaks  of  Inchiquin 
as  having  already  joined  the  Catholics. 

*  L.J.  X.  161,  189;  Papers  against  Lord  Inchiquin,  E.  435,  33. 


MOVEMENT  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

Fairfax's  army  of  sectaries.  On  the  i8th  the  Par- 
liament, in  expectation  of  a  refusal  of  these  demands, 
proceeded  to  name  colonels  of  the  regiments  about 
to  be  raised  in  the  several  counties  for  service  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.' 

From  Wales,  too,  the  news  had  for  some  time 
been  alarming.  Early  in  March  hopes  had  been 
entertained  that  the  troops  raised  by  Laughame  to 
fight  during  the  last  war  on  the  side  of  Parliament 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  quietly  disbanded.    A 
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considerable  party  of  them,  however,  now  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  Pembroke,  giving  intimation  of  their 
approach  to  Poyer.     On  March  23,  Poyer,  sure  of  MMoh* 
their  support,  saUied  out  of  the  castle  and  chased  a^ 
out  of  the  town  the  Parliamentary  officer,  Colonel 
Fleming,  with  the  soldiers  under  his  command.^ 

•  Acts  of  tht  Pari,  of  Bcotl.  vi.  part  ii.  23,  30. 

'  A  Bloody  SlaaghUr,  E.  433,  5 ;  The  Kingdom'*  W««hly  InUUi- 
fencer,  E.  434,  26 ;  Prince  Charlet't  Letter,  E.  434,  27  j  Perf,  Oocuf 
reneei,  E.  522,  1 1 ;  Buihw.  vii.  1,039. 
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Poyer  was  encouraged  by  this  success  to  more 
active  operations.  Sweeping  over  Pembrokeshire  he 
levied  men  and  contributions,  and  only  just  failed 
in  carrying  off  the  ParUamentary  commissioners  as 
prisoners  to  Pembroke.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  Tenby  Castle,  and  was  emboldened  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  which  he  declared  openly  for 
the  King  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.^  At 
Westminster  there  was  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Laugharne's  regiments.  Colonel  Horton  was 
despatched  by  Fairfax  with  reinforcements  to  super- 
intend the  disbandment,  for,  though  both  soldiers  and 
officers  gave  fair  promises,  they  might  easily  be  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Poyer's  good  fortune  to 
resist  a  government  known  to  them  mainly  by 
the  taxes  which  it  levied.^  As  April  wore  on  it 
became  clear  that  Horton  would  have  more  enemies 
to  deal  with  than  the  mere  garrisons  of  Pembroke 
and  Tenby.  Laugharne's  men  took  what  payment 
they  could  get  and  left  their  ranks ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  disbanded  they  for  the  most  part  placed 
themselves  under  Poyer's  orders.^  In  so  doing  they 
were  encouraged  by  Colonel  Powel,  one  of  Laugh- 
arne's principal  officers,  though  Laugharne  himself 
for  the  present  abstained  from  action.  On  April  1 7 
Horton  wrote  that  he  had  arrived  at  Neath,  and  that 
an  immediate  action  was  expected. 

In  Wales,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Charles 
hoped  to  draw  to  his  own  profit  the  not  unnatural 
reluctance  of  the  population  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  England.  Yet  neither  his  character 
nor  his  position  fitted  him  to  appear  as  the  champion 

^  Perf,  Occurrences,  E.  522,  17;  The  Declaration  of  CoL  Poyer ^ 

«.  435.  9. 

'  A  Ferf,  Diwmal,  E.  522,  15.  ^  Tb.  E.  522,  20. 
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of  overborne  nationalities.     Alike  in  Scotland  and  in    ^^^' 
Ireland  the  distinctive  national  feeling  had  rallied  to  ' — 77^ 
the  representative  of    the  spiritual  power — in  one  item- 
case  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  the  other  case  to  t^J^es^ 
Einuccini.     Hamilton    in    Scotland    and    the   Con- 
federate lords  in  Ireland  supported  Charles's  claims 
in  England,  because  they  wished  to  use  his  restored 
authority  to  support  them  in  opposing  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  in  their  respective  countries.    Their  most 
vigorous  efforts  would  be  heavily  weighted  with  an 
ally,  whose  promises  no  man  could  trust,  and  who, 
when  his   own  objects  had  been  gained,  would  as 
readily  sacrifice  his  supporters  as  his  enemies. 

To  Charles  himself  the  varied  nature  of  the  forces  ita  effect  in 
taking  the  field  on  his  behalf  was  almost  certain 
to  be  detrimental.  Cavaliers  of  the  old  stock  like 
Glemham  and  Langdale  might  cheerfully  accept  the 
help  of  the  Scots,  as  Ormond  had  accepted  the  aid  of 
Inchiquin  and  Muskerry,  in  confidence  that  when  the 
victory  had  once  been  won  their  own  social  position, 
combined  with  the  favour  of  the  King,  would  suffice 
to  secure  the  ascendency  of  their  own  principles  in 
the  future.  Charles's  new  allies,  the  English  Presby- 
terians, were  much  less  confident,  and  but  few  of 
them  were  likely  to  believe  that  a  victory  due  to  the 
Cavaliers,  aided  by  the  less  distinctively  Presby- 
terian section  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  by  the 
Catholic  nobility  of  Ireland,  would  really  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  their  objects. 

If  there  was  a  man  in  England  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling  it  was  Cromwell. 
All  his  thoughts  made  for  unity,  and  after  pushing 
his  designs  for  the  conciliation  of  the  King  almost 
beyond  the  verge  of  safety,  he  at  last  accepted  the 
stern  teaching  of  facts,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
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^^^'  conciliation  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  did  not  need 
^j^'g""  much  clearness  of  brain  to  teach  him  the  importance 
of  succeeding  here.  The  army,  though  comparan 
tively  small  in  numbers,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
central  position,  and  might  fairly  be  expected  to  cope 
with  the  large  forces  threatening  it  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  because  those  forces  were  scattered  over 
a  wide  circumference,  and  were  ill-supported  even  by 
the  people  of  the  countries  which  sent  them  forth. 
A  successful  rising  in  England,  and  especially  in 
London,  would  shift  the  whole  balance  of  the  war. 
The  army  would,  in  that  case,  be  deprived  at  a  blow 
of  the  support  of  the  machinery  of  civil  government, 
and  would  degenerate  into  a  horde  of  brave  and  well- 
discipUned  brigands. 
Ntw^from  ^^  tumiug  poiut  appears  to  have  been  reached 
Scotland,  on  April  25.  On  that  day  a  letter  written  from 
Newcastle  by  Hazlerigg  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  announcing  that  a  resolution  to  raise  an 
army  had  been  taken  in  Scotland.^  As  it  happened, 
the  House  was  unusually  full,  and  in  a  full  House 
there  was  always  a  Presbyterian  majority.  Yet  the 
effect  of  this  news,  even  on  the  Presbyterians,  was  at 
it»  effect  once  exhibited.  Not  only  did  the  House  resolve  to 
miiiBter.  Strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Newcastle,  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  question  of 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,^  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  background  since  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses, 
during  the  time  that  the  Independents  had  been 
carrying  on  their  secret  negotiation  for  the  abdication 
of  the  King.®  On  the  27th,  before  the  constitutional 
debate  was  opened,  a  still  more  pressing   question 

^  L.J.  V.  544.    The  letter  is  probably  the  one  printed  anonymously 
in  the  Per/,  Diurnal,  E.  522,  25. 

*  C,J,  V.  544,  545.  *  See  p.  326. 
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claimed  the  attention  of  the  House.     The  misunder-     ^^^' 
standing  between  the  City  and  the  army  sprung  from      ^^-^ 
differences  about  money  quite  as  much  as  from  dif-    April  27. 
ferences  about  religious  and  political  principles.    No  b^iw^n^ 
threats  of  the  soldiers  or  of  Parliament  could  induce  ^a^^ 
the  citizens  to  pay  their  assessments,  and  without  the  *™y' 
assessments  of  the  City  the  soldiers  must  either  starve 
or  make   themselves   unpopular  by  living  at  free 
quarter.     Necessarily,  therefore,  the  citizens  were  in 
ill  odour  at  head-quarters,  and  from  time  to  time 
there  was  a  talk  amongst  the  Agitators  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.     On  the  27th,  the 
City  authorities  appeared  at  Westminster,  and  laid 
before  the  Houses  information  received  from  an  ex-  Everard's 
ciseman  named  Everard,  to  the  effect  that,  being  at  tion. 
Windsor   on   the    20th,   as  he  lay   in  his  bed,   he 
overheard  some  officers,  of  whom  Colonel  Ewer  was 
one,  talking  in  the  next  room  of  disarming  the  City 
and  forcing  it  by  threats  of  plunder  to  advance 

I  ,CKX>,CKX>Z. 

In  consequence  of  this  information  the  City  now  Demands 
demanded  that  the  chains  taken  away  from  the  streets  city, 
after  the  late  riot  ^  should  be  restored,  that  the  army 
should  be  removed  to  a  farther  distance,  and  that 
Skippon,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  both  parties, 
should  be  appointed  to  command  the  trained  bands 
of  the  whole  district  within  the  now  demolished  for- 
tifications.*^   Cromwell   at  once  perceived  that   the  granted 
advantage  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sequent  of 
City  would  be  far  greater  than  anything  that  could  aJS'vIne. 
be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  irritating  precautions 
against  revolt,  and,  seconded  by  Vane,^  he  moved  that 
the  petition  of  the  City  might  be  granted.     The  right 

^  See  p.  340.  *  L.J,  X.  234. 

'  Merc.  Pragmaticust  E.  437,  31. 
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^^L*    ^^   replacing  the  chains  and  the   appointment    of 

"1648"^  Skippon   met  with  no   opposition;  the  question  of 

removing  the  army  could  only  be  decided  with  the 

concurrence  of  the  army  itself.^ 

April  28.  On  the  28th  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the 

iior£,  and  basis  of  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 

STJ^.  In  a  division,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  sup- 

***^®^*       ported  by  Vane  and  Pierrepont  and  other  leading 

Independents,^  it  was  resolved  by  the  large  majority 

of  165  to  99  that  the  House  would 'not  alter  the 

fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom,  by  King, 

Lords,  and  Commons/     The  question  who  the  King 

should  be  was  not  openly  touched,  but  the  House 

proceeded  to  resolve  that  the  matter  of  the  proposi- 

The  tions   sent  to  the  King  when  he  was  at  Hampton 

Court  p^   Court  should  '  be  the  ground  of  the  debate  for  the 

to  beSe     settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,'  and  that 

thi^  MtUe-    any  member  was  to  be  at  liberty  in  spite  of  the  Vote 

ment.        q£  j^^  Addrcsscs  to  propouud  anything  he  pleased  in 

the  course  of  the  debate.^ 
Kesuit  There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  main 

votes.  object  of  those  who  supported  this  proposal  was  to 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Scots. 
Cromwell,  at  least,  could  vote  with  a  safe  conscience 
for  a  Presbyterian  settlement  if  he  could  be  sure  that 
Parliament  would  maintain  the  concession  of  religious 
Uberty  which  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  propositions  intended  to  be  presented 
at  Hampton  Court.*  Most  likely,  however,  he 
troubled  himself  for  the  moment  about  none  of  these 
things.  What  he  wanted  now  was  time  in  which 
to  beat  the  Scots,  and  if  ParUament  chose  to  waste 

*  CJ.  V.  546. 

*  ?  to  Lanark,  April  28,  Hamilton  Papers^  190. 

*  C,J.  V.  547.  *  See  p.  210. 
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time  by  entering  into  a  fresh  negotiation  with  the    ^^^' 
King  as  hopeless  as  the  first,  he  at  least  would  be  ""^^7^ 
the  gainer. 

Having  done  what  he  could  at  Westminster,  April  24. 
Cromwell  hurried  to  Windsor.  He  had  there  to  do  A^tatoB. 
with  men  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  compromise  was 
hateful.  On  the  24th  a  body  of  Agitators  had  met 
at  St.  Albans,  where  they  denounced  the  ambition  of 
the  grandees,  and  drew  up  a  petition  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People} 
This  foolish  attempt  to  exasperate  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation  against  the  army  at  a  moment  when  the  army 
had  but  little  good-will  to  spare  was  summarily  put 
down.  On  the  28th  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
meeting  were  summoned  before  a  Council  of  War  at 
Windsor,  and  though  they  ultimately  escaped  with 
no  more  than  a  reprimand  they  were  taught  that  the 
time  was  not  one  for  sowing  divisions  in  the  army  or 
the  State. ^ 

Cromwell  could  stamp  out  mutiny,  but  he  could  ^^^^ 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  his  hold  on  the  army 
was  imperilled.  Everything,  it  seemed,  had  gone 
wrong,  and  most  of  all  his  own  sanguine  efforts  to 
restore  peace  by  negotiating  with  the  King.  It  was 
no  secret  that,  by  many  in  the  army  and  out  of  the 
army,  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  who  had  turned 
aside  from  the  path  in  which  he  had  engaged  to  walk 
after  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  on  Corkbush 
Field.  Yet  Cromwell's  mind  was  not  troubled  merely 
by  the  fear  of  external  danger.  His  failures  always 
brought  with  them  deep  searchings  of  heart,  and 
stem  questionings  of  his  own  conscience  to  teach  him 
whether  he  had  in  any  way  strayed  from  the  path  of 

*  The  Army's  Petition,  E.  438,  i. 
^  Perf,  Weekly  Account,  E.  438,  8. 
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^^x'    duty.    In  this  he  was  not  alone,  and  on  the  29th  ^  the 

^j^' g      notables  of  the  army — ^both  officers  and  Agitators — 

April  29.    met  at  Windsor  to  consider  the  position  in  which  they 

^trng'     stood,  now  when  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  past 

struggle  had  been  entered  upon  in  vain. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  prayer  with  the  purpose 
of  ^  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  sad  dispensation.* 
April  30.  On  the  second  day  ^  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  did 
n^«D€y.  '  press  very  earnestly  on  all  those  present  to  a  thorough 
consideration  of  our  actions  as  an  army,  as  well  as  our 
ways  particularly  as  private  Christians,  to  see  if  any 
iniquity  could  be  found  in  them,  and  what  it  was,  that 
if  possible  we  might  find  it  out,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  such  sad  rebukes  which  were  upon  us  by 
reason  of  our  iniquities.'  Upon  this,  those  who  were 
present  carried  their  inquiry  back,  searching  for  the 
time  when  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  amongst  them, 
'  and  rebukes  and  judgments  were  not  as  then  upon 
us.'  It  was  a  long  quest,  and  those  concerned  in  it 
were  not  given  to  brevity  of  speech.  The  time  of 
the  meeting  sped  away  as  yet  without  definite  result. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  May  i,  news 

*  The  date  given  in  Allen's  narrative  (printed  in  Carlyle  after 
Letter  Iv.)  is  *  in  the  beginning  of  1648/  that  is  to  say  after  March  25. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  fix  the  date  dnring  Cromwell's  negotiations 
with  the  King,  but  there  are  other  reasons  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
April.  Under  the  date  of  May  2,  Mercuritut  Pragmaticua  (E.  437,  31) 
speaks  of  a  day  of  humiliation  at  Windsor,  and  Whitelocke  fixes  it  on 
April  29.  This  would  bring  the  third  day  to  May  i,  and  a  Letter  of 
Intelligence  of  May  i,  in  the  Clarendon  MS 8,  (2,771)  sa3r8  that  the 
Independents  in  the  House  '  will  bring  the  King  upon  his  trial,  and 
make  choice  of  some  of  their  learned  divines  to  show  the  lawfulness  of 
it.'  The  final  resolution  at  Windsor  seems  to  have  been  taken  after  the 
decision  to  send  off  part  of  the  army  to  Wales,  which  was  on  April  30 
or  May  i.  From  this  I  gather  that  the  three  days  of  the  conference 
were  April  29,  30,  and  May  i,  especially  as  we  know  that  Cromwell 
was  at  Windsor  on  April  29,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  been  absent  from  Parliament  on  the  28th,  when  the  important 
vote  was  taken  on  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 
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arrived  which  drove  these  earnest  seekers  rapidly  to    ^l^' 
what  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  foregone      id^^ 
conclusion.     They  learnt  that  in  Wales,  Fleming,    April  29. 
pushing  on  too  far,  had  been  surprised  and  slain,  in  wea. 
and  that  all  South  Wales  was  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
Wherever  Horton  appeared  the  whole  population  fled 
to  the  hiUs,  and  not  even  a  horse-shoe  was  to  be  had. 
At  once  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War  ordered 
Cromwell  into  South  Wales  with  two  regiments  of  ^Mayi. 

°  .  ,     Cromwell 

horse  and  three  of  foot,  making  up  together  with  Bent  to 
those  under  Horton  a  force  of  8,ckx>  men.^  waies. 

The  renewal  of  the  war,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  which  Thetwrd 
the  army  had,  wisely  or  unwisely,  striven  so  hard  to  meeting, 
avert,  had  thus  become  a  grim  reality.  The  sword 
must  again  be  drawn  before  peace  and  settlement 
could  be  won.  When  that  Council  of  War  broke  up, 
and  officers  of  whom  it  was  composed  joined  the 
Agitators  once  more  to  gather  up  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  had  come  since  the  last  day's  meeting, 
the  temper  exhibited  by  them  was  harder  than  on 
the  day  before.  Major  Goffe  led  the  way,  charac- 
teristically pointing  out  their  sins  of  unbelief,  base 
fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  as  the  fruit 
thereof;  with  their  own  wisdoms,  and  not  with  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  For  a  while  his  hearers,  to 
whom  every  success  was  a  sign  of  Divine  interven- 
tion in  their  favour,  and  every  failure  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  wrath,  listened  speechlessly.  Bitter  tears 
rolled  down  their  bronzed  cheeks  as  they  pondered 
over  their  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  win  the  King 
to  the  ways  of  peace.  And  now  their  long  strivings 
had  an  end.  Charles's  Ught,  insincere  talk  had  cul- 
minated in  this  worst  of  all  offences,  the  deliberate 

*  A  Perf,  Diwmal,  E.  522,  26. 
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^^i'  Stirring  up  of  fresh  wax;  not,  as  in  1642,  by  placing 
"1648"  h™self  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  sympathised 
with  his  aims,  but  by  deUberately  rousing  the  hos- 
tility of  men  with  whose  aims  he  had  no  sympathy 
whatever,  and  whom  he  intended,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt,  to  cozen  and  fling  aside  when  they  had 
served  his  purpose. 

Whatever  else  might  be  true,  the  effort  to  obtain 
peace  with  the  h§lp  of  Charles  had  no  shadow  of 
truth  in  it.  Here  then  was  the  sin  of  the  army,  and 
this  sin  must  be  driven  far  off  if  it  was  again,  as  in 
the  days  of  open  strife,  to  be  gladdened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Lord's  presence.  Some  of  those 
present  had  seen  this  long  ago ;  all  of  them  saw  it 
now.  "Presently,"  as  one  who  on  that  day  wept 
and  meditated  with  the  rest,  told  the  story  long  after- 
wards, "we  were  led  and  helped  to  a  clear  agreement 
amongst  ourselves,  not  any  dissenting  " — this  time  at 
least,  not  even  Cromwell — "  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
our  day,  with  the  forces  we  had,  to  go  out  and  fight 
against  those  potent  enemies,  which  that  year  in  all 
places  appeared  against  us,  with  an  humble  confidence 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  only,  that  we  should  destroy 
them ;  also  enabling  us  then,  after  serious  seeking 
his  face,  to  come  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolu- 
tion on  many  grounds  at  large  then  debated  amongst 
us,  that  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought  us 
back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man 
of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed, 
and  mischief  he  had  done  to  his  utmost,  against  the 
Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations."  ^ 

It  needs  no  recourse  to  the  belief  in  Divine  in- 
spiration to  account  for  this  stem  decision.  Charles 
had  played  fast  and  loose  with  his  obUgations,  till 

*  Allen's  Narrative,  Somer's  Tracts^  vi.  500. 
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men,  such  as  those  who  took  part  in   that  fierce     ^^^' 
prayer-meeting  at  Windsor,  had  come  to  think  of  '   ^^.g 
him  as  the  one  root  of  evil.    They  had  failed  to  make  The 
their  way  through  the  tangle  of  political  arguments.  a^SJS* 
They  had  failed  to  conciliate  their  fellow-countrymen ;  ^^^^®*- 
but  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  for  England  until  Charles  had 
been  deprived  of  his  power  to  stir  up  never-ending 
strife,  but  that  he  must  be  called  ^  to  an  account  for 
that  blood  he  had  shed.' 

That  Cromwell  agreed  with  the  first  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  if  in  momentary  exalta- 
tion of  spirit,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  latter,  many 
months  had  still  to  pass  before  he  could  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  course  to  which  the  resolution 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  deliberately  pointed. 
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From  a  military  point  of  view  everything  depended 
on  the  possession  of  the  City.  The  numbers  of  the 
army  were  indeed  sufficiently  large  to  keep  London 
down  by  force,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
down  London  and  to  fight  the  Welsh  and  Scots  as 
well.  Cromwell,  clearly  recognising  this  simple  truth, 
had  of  late  been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce  his  brother-officers  to  abandon  their  wild  talk 
about  a  more  extended  military  occupation  of  the 
City.^  It  would  be  time  enough  when  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  to  ^  make  the  City  pay  for  all,'  in  other 
words  to  compel  it  to  pay  the  assessments  which  it 
had  hitherto  kept  back,^  possibly  with  such  additions 
as  would  meet  the  expenses  of  the  whole  of  the  new 
war. 

The  act  was  suited  to  the  word.  On  May  i  Fair- 
fax, without  waiting  for  orders  from  Parliament,  an- 
nounced to  the  House  of  Commons  his  intention  to 

*  See  p.  361. 

2  "  Before  Cromwell  went  for  Wales,  it  was  resolved  at  a  Council 
of  War  that  the  City  should  have  all  they  could  ask  or  desire,  there 
being  no  other  way  for  the  present  to  quiet  them ;  and  CromweU  then 
told  Fairfax  that  he  did  not  doubt  good  success  in  Wales,  and  to  be 
with  him  suddenly  in  the  North  ...  to  settle  those  countries,  and  then 
they  would  make  the  City  pay  for  all.'  Advices  to  Ormond,  July  (?), 
Carte  MS 8.  xxii.  fol.  162.  The  story,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  told 
by  a  Boyalist,  and  therefore  in  a  way  most  unfavourable  to  CromweU ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  army  came  back  it  made  no  attempt 
to  do  more  than  call  for  the  payment  of  the  assessments  due  to  it. 
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despatch  Cromwell  into  Wales,  added  that  he  was  ^g^- 
about  to  withdraw  the  regiments  from  Whitehall  and  "  j^'q""^ 
the  Mews,  leaving  the  protection  of  Parliament  to 
the  London  forces  under  Skippon's  command.^  The 
House  indeed  asked  Fairfax  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  his  order ;  but  only  till  time  had  been  given 
it  to  consult  the  authorities  of  the  City  on  the  new 
guard  to  be  provided  for  its  own  safety.^ 

If  the  City  had  been  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  a  The  Pres- 
Scottish  intervention  these  blandishments  would  have  distr^^ 
been  of  Uttle  avail.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of 
the  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  City  and  in  Parliament, 
were  beginning  to  suspect  that  they  were  being  used 
as  a  catspaw  by  the  Eoyalists.  "  The  kingdom,"  wrote 
a  Cavalier,  "  generally  desires  their  King,  and  the 
people  grows  to  be  unquiet,  but  they  are  so  afraid 
of  a  new  war  as  they  will  hardly  stir.  The  Presby- 
terians are  much  discontented,  and  would  willingly 
be  rid  of  their  new  masters ;  yet  rather  than  they 
will  hazard  the  coming  in  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
reduction  ^  of  Episcopacy,  they  will  sit  still."  * 

At    Westminster   the    members  composing  the     Maya. 
Presbyterian  majority  were  a  prey  to  conflicting  emo-  S^^Si**^'* 
tions.     They  were  eager  to  negotiate  with  the  King,  ^?^J; 
and  also  eager  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  Scots  on 
whom  the  King  mainly  relied.    Distrusting  the  army 
they  were,  nevertheless,  willing  to  make  use  of  it  to 
hold  back  the  flood  of  EoyaUsm  which  threatened  to 
sweep  them  away.     On  May  2  they  issued  an  Or- 
dinance, bristling  with  death-penalties  against  blas- 

*  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  May  i,  Gary's  Mem.  of  the  Civil  Wwr^  i. 

393. 

^  CJ.  V.  549 ;  compare  a  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  4,  Clarendon 

M88.  2,773. 

^  i,e.  the  bringing  back. 

*  Letter  of  InteUigence,  May  i,  Ih,  2,771. 
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phemy  and  heresy.^  Yet,  but  for  the  army,  the 
power  to  issue  such  Ordinances  would  soon  pass  out 
of  their  hands.  On  the  day  on  which  this  atrocious 
instrument  of  persecution  was  given  to  the  world, 
news  arrived  that  on  April  28  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  followed  by  a  party  of  Royalists  from  Scotland, 
had  surprised  Berwick,  and  that  another  party  had 
surprised  Carlisle  on  the  29th.  On  May  i,  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  a  Cumberland  baronet,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Carlisle  for  the  King  in  the  former  war, 
returned  to  his  old  post.  Both  Langdale  and  Mus- 
grave entered  into  an  obligation  to  surrender  to  the 
Scots  the  places  they  occupied  whenever  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  so.^ 

This  evil  news  was  followed  on  May  3  by  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  in  accordance  with  its  resolutions  voted 
on  April  11,^  with  an  intimation  that  the  messenger 
would  wait  no  more  than  fifteen  days  for  a  reply. 
The  letter  demanded  that  all  Englishmen  might  be 
compelled  to  take  the  Covenant,  that  the  Presbyterian 
government  might  be  settled,  heresies  and  schisms, 
including  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  suppressed, 
and  Popery  and  prelacy  exterminated.  The  King, 
moreover,  was  to  be  brought  to  one  of  his  houses  near 
London,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  negotiations, 
whilst  the  excluded  members  were  to  be  re-admitted 
to  their  seats,  and  the  army  of  Sectaries  disbanded.* 

The  Hamilton  party,  from  which  this  summons 

^  IjJ,  X.  240.  I 

^  Perfect  Occurrencee^  E.  522,  25 ;  The  Decla/rattont  E.  438 ;  Mus- 
grave's  narrative,  Cla/rendon  MS8.  2,867.  I  h&ve  taken  the  date  of 
the  seizure  of  Berwick,  which  is  variously  given,  from  the  last  source. 

3  See  p.  356. 

*  Loudoun  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  April  26,  L.J.  x. 
242. 
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emanated,  had  acted  prudently  in  refusing  to  submit     j^^* 
it  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  General  Assembly.      The    -^^-g 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  King  suited  ill  with  the 
proscription  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     The 
movement  was  a  dishonest  one  from  the  beginning, 
cloaking  its  Eoyalism  in  the  disguise  of  Presbyterian 
zeal.     On  May  i  Hamilton  and  five  other  lords,  one  rj^^,^ 
of  whom  was  Lauderdale,  despatched  a  letter  by  Sir  ?'J?J^®Jjj 
William  Fleming  and  Will  Murray  to  the  Prince  of  scotuind. 
Wales,  formally  inviting  him  to  Scotland.^ 

Though  the  Presbyterians  at  Westminster,  refusing 
to  bow  their  heads  before  the  summons   addressed 
to  them  by  the  Scots,  merely  answered  that   they 
would  send  a  reply  by  their  own  messengers,  they 
nevertheless  did  their  best  to  show  that  the  interests 
of  Eoyalism  and  Presbyterianism  were  safe  in  their 
hands.     On  May  6  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  a  jy^^^' 
declaration  that  they  would  not  alter  the  government  tion  of  tha 
by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;    that  they  would 
maintain  the  Covenant,  and  would  readily  join  the 
Scots  in  again  presenting  to  the  King  the  old  Presby- 
terian propositions  laid  before  him  at  Hampton  Court. 
They  however  said  nothing  about  enforcing  the  uni- 
versal taking  of  the  Covenant  or  about  the  removal 
of  the  King  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.^ 

Surely  it  might  be  thought  that  if  those  who  spoke  wm  the 
in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  as  seriously  accept  it? 
Presbyterian  as  their  language  implied,  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  these  terms.  So  probable  did  it 
appear  that  the  English  and  Scottish  Presbyterians 
would  agree  that  the  Independents  once  more,  if 
report  is  to  be  trusted,  made  appUcation  to  the  King 

*  Hamilton  and  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  May  i,  Burnett  vL 

30. 

^  LJ.  X.  247. 
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to  treat  on  the  basis  of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposalsy 
thinking  them  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the 
stringent  demands  of  their  opponents.^ 

Whether  this  report  was  true  or  not,  Cromwell 
had  no  part  in  any  fresh  attempt  to  re-open  negotia- 
tions with  the  King.  He  was  already  far  on  the  way 
to  Wales.  On  May  8  he  reviewed  his  forces  at 
Gloucester,  telling  his  men  that  *  he  had  oftentimes 
ventured  his  life  with  them  and  they  with  him  against 
the  common  enemy  of  this  kingdom,'  and  that,  if  they 
would  follow  him  in  this  cause,  he  was  ready  to  live 
and  die  with  them.  His  declaration  was  received 
with  applause.  No  one  in  the  ranks  could  doubt 
that  when  Cromwell  spoke  of  the  common  enemy  he 
summoned  all  who  were  faithful  to  him  to  contend 
against  the  King.^ 

Whilst  Presbyterian  members  of  ParUament  were 
hesitating,  the  tide  of  Royalism  was  mounting  high. 
The  very  Eastern  Counties  which  had  pronounced 
most  strongly  against  the  King  in  1642,  pronounced 
with  no  less  strength  against  military  rule  in  1648. 
On  April  24  a  riot  broke  out  at  Norwich,  in  resist- 
ance to  an  officer  sent  to  fetch  the  Eoyalist  Mayor  to 
Westminster.^  On  May  4  a  petition  from  Essex  was 
brought  to  Westminster  by  a  procession  of  two 
thousand  men  on  horse  or  on  foot.  It  was  said  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  who  prayed  that  the  King  might  be  satis- 
fied and  the  army  disbanded.  The  City  authorities 
were  no  less  pressing,  and  on  May  9  the  Commons 
agreed  to  permit  the  City  to  nominate  its  own  com- 


^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  8,  Clarendon  MSB.  2,778. 

'  Hancock  to ?,   May   8,  A  Declaration  of  LieuL-Col, 

Cromwell,  E.  441,  16. 

'  Pcrf,  Occurrences,  E.  522,  23. 
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inittee  of  militia,  and  even  to  appoint  a  new  Lieuten-     ^xn*' 
ant  of  the  Tower,  Fairfax's  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  ^,"^7^ 
formed  the  garrison,  being  withdrawn  from  the  gar- 
rison.^     On  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
prise of  Berwick,  orders  were  given  to  Fairfax  to  ^SJS\^ 
march  with  all  haste  to  the  North.^  ^^  North. 

At   head-quarters   the    Royalist    demonstrations     Mays. 
caused  deep  irritation.     It  is  said  that  the  Council  of  It  ht^ 
the  Army  voted  on  the  5th,  *  That  neither  this  king  ^'^•f*®^ 
nor  any  of  his  posterity  should  ever  reign  kings  of  Eng- 
land.' '    There  was,  however,  an  impression  amongst 
the  soldiers  that  the  questions  at  issue  must  be  decided 
by  the  sword  and  not  by  votes.     "  I  see,"  wrote  one     May  la 
who  was  at  Windsor  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Tower  and  the  militia  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
City,  "  no  honest  men  daunted  at  this  news." 

Those  who   sought  comfort  in  the  field  rather     Mays, 
than  in  the  senate  were  soon  to  have  their  reward,  victor?  It 
On  the  I  ith  it  was  known  in  London  that  there  had  ^'-^^s*""* 
been  a  sharp  fight  on  the  8th  at  St.  Fagans,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  LlandaflT,  and  that  the  Welsh,  of 
whom  Laugharne  now  openly  undertook  the   com- 
mand, had  been  completely  defeated  by  Horton,  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  come  up.^    The  effect  of  the  news     May  n. 
in  London  was  the  greater  on  both  Parliament  and  in  London, 
City,  as  the  Presbyterians  were  beginning  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  success.   It  was  evident  that  England 
was  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a  purely  Eoyalist 
reaction.     The  Welshmen   at  St.   Pagans  bore   the 
motto  "  We  long  to  see  our  King "  on  their  hats. 
In  London  the  mob  was  shouting  for  the  King,  whilst 

'  Perf,   Occurrences,  E.   522,  25 ;    ?  to  Lanark,  May  9, 

Hamilton  Papers,  Addenda, 

^  LJ,  X.  244,  249;  CJ.  V.  554,  555, 

'  Merc,  Politicus,  E.  442,  21. 

^  Horton  to  LenthaU,  May  8,  L.J,  x.  254. 
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the  Essex  petition  did  not  contain  a  word  about  re- 
ligion or  the  Covenant.  Those  who  had  distrusted 
the  soldiers  most  now  began  to  think  of  them  as- 
preservers.^ 

In  spite  of  the  victory  at  St.  Fagans  the  pressure 
of  impending  danger  was  hardly  lightened.  On  the- 
1 2  th  the  Houses  made  a  weak  attempt  to  avert  an 
invasion  from  the  North  by  directing  their  commis- 
sioners at  Edinburgh  to  inform  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment that  Fairfax's  march  was  directed  solely  against 
the  Enghshmen  who  had  seized  Berwick  and  Carlisle.^ 
Wavering  as  the  City  was  the  Houses  could  never  be 
secure  against  a  sudden  outbreak,  and  they  therefore 
asked  Fairfax  to  revoke  his  orders  for  the  removal 
of  the  two  regiments  at  Whitehall  and  the  Mews.' 
Eesistance  might  be  expected  to  break  out  in  any 
quarter.  On  the  12  th  there  was  a  riot  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  'about  setting  up  of  a  Maypole,'  and  on 
the  following  day  the  town  was  held  by  six  or  seven 

1  « To  observe  the  strange  alteration  the  defeating  of  the  Welsh 
hath  made  in  all  sorts  is  admirable.    The  disaffected  to  the  army  of 
the  religious  Presbyterians  now  fawn  upon  them,  partly  for  fear  of  yoo* 
and  partly  in  that  they  think  you  will  keep  down  the  Koyal  party  which 
threatened  them  in  their  doors  in  the  streets  to  their  faces  with  de- 
struction, and  put  no  difference  between  Presbyter  and  Independents 
.  .  .  When  the  letters  were  read  in  the  House  of  the  defeat,  how  many 
Boyalists  hung  down  their  heads  and  went  out,  not  staying  the  con- 
clusion 1    From  all  which  you  may  see  clearly  how  necessary  it  is  to 
be  alway  in  action  with  your  army,  and  if  not  here,  yet  elsewhere.  .  .  » 
I  find  the  people  have  alway  been  content  to — not  only  part  with 
money — ^but  to  be  taken  with  successes;   and  the  noise  of  victory 
running  in  the  ballad  is  matter  for  them  to  prate  of.    The  more  wise 
are  put  into  fear  and  conformity.    This  went  along  with  all  our 
victories  and  wars  in  France,  though  they  exhausted  never  so  much» 
so  it  was  fairly  carried  in  raising  and  faithfully  disposed  of.    The  City 
talk  as  if  they  would  also  join  with  you  against  the  Boyal  party«  but 
trust  them  not,  for  all  that  are  not  fools,  except  your  friends,  are  for* 
King  and  Bishops."    ?  to ?     Clarke  MS8, 

^  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners,  May  12,  L.J,  x.  254. 

5  C.J.  V.  558. 
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hundred  armed  men.     On  the  14th  the  trained  bands    ^^/ 
of  the  county  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  insur-  ""^^'g""' 
gents  submitted.     Yet  so  uncertain  was  the  position    May  14. 
that  Whalley  was  sent  down  to  maintain  order  and  a  S)mit!*^" 
regiment  of  foot  was  told  off  to  follow  him.^ 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst 
the  Londoners  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  united 
in  detestation  of  the  army,  and  they  took  care  to 
show  their  feelings  on  May  15,  the  day  appointed  th^*^'^* 
for  a  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  St.   Fagans.  ^J^""^, 
Never  had  the  City  churches  been  so  thinly  attended,  "t.  Fagamu 
A  wag  taking  his  stand  at  the  door  of  St.  Dunstan's 
caUed  out  to  the  passers-by  that '  if  they  would  come 
and  thanks  give,  they  should  have  room  enough.'  ^ 

On  the  1 6th  Surrey  followed  the  lead  of  Essex.  ^»y  i^- 
A  procession  of  petitioners  from  that  county  marched  smrey 
through  the  City  shouting,  "For  God  and  King 
Charles ! "  As  they  passed  Whitehall,  where  Bark- 
stead's  regiment  was  quartered,  they  jeered  at  the 
soldiers.  When  they  reached  Westminster  they  sent 
in  their  petition  to  the  Houses.  From  the  Lords 
they  received  a  brief  acknowledgment,  but  they 
waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  from  the  Commons. 
Exasperated  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  some  of 
them  attacked  the  sentinels,  and  attempted  to  force  scenes  of 
their  way  into  the  House,  with  shouts  of  "  An  old 
King  and  a  new  Parliament  I  "  They  were  resolved, 
they  said,  to  have  an  answer  to  their  mind.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  the  tramp  of  disciplined  soldiers 
was  heard  approaching,  and  at  last  Major  Briscoe  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men  pushed  his  way  into 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
crowd  was  assembled. 

*  Perf,  Occurrences,  E.  522,  29;  Letter  from  Bury,  May  17,  Perf. 
Diumaly  E.  522,  30. 

^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  18,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,786. 
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^^-  For  a  moment  there  was  an  attempt  at  resistance, 

"1648"'  *^^  ^  sword  was  thrust  through  the  body  of  a  soldier. 
The  troops,  however,  soon  cleared  the  haU  with  push 
of  pike.  The  petitioners,  leaving  the  floor  strewed  with 
their  wounded,  fled  into  Palace  Yard.  Some  took 
refuge  in  boats,  whence  they  pelted  their  assailants 
with  coal  and  brickbats.  For  some  time  the  soldiers, 
who  had  been  ordered  not  to  use  their  muskets,  bore 
the  storm  of  missiles  patiently,  but  in  the  end,  their 
officers  having  been  struck  down,  they  fired  at  assail- 
ants whom  they  could  reach  in  no  other  way.  The 
riot  was  thus  brought  to  a  close,  about  a  hundred  of 
the  petitioners  having  been  wounded,  whilst  some 
eight  or  ten  were  either  killed  outright  or  died 
subsequently  of  their  wounds.^ 
oifl  cauBe  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  Surrey 

Sniroy       petitioners  was  popular.     In  the  narratives  of  the 
popular,      tumult  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  soldiers 
were  described  as  blood-stained  butchers,  who  took 
pleasure  in  the  slaughter  of  inoffensive  citizens.     The 
cry  which  the  petitioners  had  raised  for  an  accom- 
modation with  the  King,  the  disbandment  of   the 
army,  and  the  restoration  of  the  known  laws,  was 
widely  echoed.   Yet  even  the  petitioners,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  unanimous  in  their  aims.     In  a  manifesto. 
May  i8.    pubUshed  on  the  1 8th,  their  leaders  threw  blame  on 
of  the^*      those  who  had  joined  their  ranks  with  the  design  of 
petataonera  j-gg^Q^jj^g  absolutc  government,  and  emphasised  their 

'  Each  side  gave  its  own  aocount  of  the  afiEiair.  For  the  soldiers 
we  have  A  True  Relation,  E.  443,  5 ;  and  A  True  Narrative,  E.  443,  29. 
The  petitioners  state  their  case  in  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  445, 3 ;  and 
A  Declaration  ,  ,  »  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  E.  445,  8.  See  also  on 
the  same  side  a  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  18,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,786. 
On  the  whole  I  have  followed  the  soldiers*  account,  which  is  much 
more  fall  and  definite  than  the  other,  and  which  inspires  confidence 
by  the  tone  in  which  it  is  written. 
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own  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  system  in   the     ^ml' 
Church  and  to  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  State.^      iSaS 

Amongst    the  Presbyterians   in  Parliament  the  Poiicyof 
same  sentiments  prevailed  in  greater  force.     Instead  j^riww 
of  openly  declaring  for  the  King,  they  were  bent  on  men^^**^ 
once  more  opening  a  negotiation  with  him.     The  In- 
dependents understood  the  futility  of  such  a  policy 
far  too  well  to  offer  opposition,  or   to  irritate   the 
Presbyterians  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Scots. 

The  key  of  the  situation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Attitude  of 

.  the  City. 

City,  which  had  it  in  its  power  to  paralyse  the  army 
by  simply  maintaining  an  attitude  of  passive  resist- 
ance.* Large  numbers  of  the  citizens,  however, 
shared  in  the  distrust  of  Charles  which  prevailed  at 
Westminster.  Men  of  business  feared  with  reason 
that  the  benefits  of  a  successful  rising  would  accrue 
to  the  Cavaliers,  and  shrank  from  placing  themselves 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a  King  whom  even  his 
partisans  suspected  of  dissimulation.^     Under  these 

'  A  Declaration  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  E.  445,  8. 

*  See  p.  368. 

'  "  The  Scottish  compliance  of  this  city  will  spoil  both  themselves 
and  the  kingdom — the  kingdom  at  present,  by  corresponding  with  our 
task-masters;  and  themselves  in  the  end,  when  for  this  correspondence 
they  will  be  rewarded  with  slavery ;  and  this  militia  which  they  so 
dote  upon  shall  again  be  taken  from  them  and  serve  to  make  rods  for 
their  own  breeches.  This  hath  been  often  inculcated  to  them  and  they 
seem  to  be  sensible  of  such  an  issue,  and  promise  fair  that  they  will — 
now  their  militia  is  granted  them — give  a  stroke  for  his  Majesty  with 
the  counties  about  them,  but  credat  JucUeus  Apella,  non  ego;  for  they 
are  led  by  the  nose  with  their  own  principles  by  the  Kirk  of  Presbyters 
in  Scotland,  by  whose  direction  it  is  that  they  comply  thus  with  the 
Independent  party  that  Presbytery  may  be  held  up  upon  any  terms  in 
England,  whilst  they  make  their  party  good  at  home  in  Scotland 
against  the  Boyal  engagers,  .  .  .  knowing  this,  that  if  the  Boyalists 
should  prevail  in  England,  then  £%rewell  Presbytery,  and  therefore  they 
admitted  of  an  Independent  compliance  as  the  least  evil.  Thus  his 
Majesty  is  bought  and  sold  still  amongst  the  factions.*'  Letter  of 
Intelligence,  May  22,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,787. 
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eireumstances  the  City  lent  an  open  ear  to  the  ad- 
vances made  by  Parliament,^  advances  which,  on  May 
18,  were  completed  by  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance 
restoring  the  militia  to  a  committee,  nominated  in- 
deed by  Parliament,  but  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  City.  After  this  the  Houses 
not  only  ejected  Fairfax's  soldiers  from  the  Tower, 
but  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  fortress  to  the  citizens 
under  the  command  of  the  man  of  their  own  choice, 
the  Presbyterian  Colonel  West.^ 

On  May  1 9  the  Common  Council  welcomed  these 
concessions,  declaring  its  readiness  to  live  and  die 
with  Parliament  *  according  to  the  Covenant.'  *  The 
Royalists  attributed  the  part  taken  by  the  citizens 
to  mere  cowardice.  "How  long,"  asked  one  of 
their  pamphleteers,  "  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? 
If  Mammon  be  God,  serve  him;  if  the  Lord  be 
God,  serv^  Him.  If  Fairfax  be  King,  serve  him ;  if 
Charles  be  King,  restore  him."^  The  City  had  no 
enthusiasms,  and  it  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
influence  of  the  middle  classes  was  as  much  endan- 
gered by  a  Royahst  restoration  as  it  would  be  by  the 
success  of  the  democratic  Independents.  Accordingly, 
taking  note  of  the  resolution  of  the  Houses  to  refrain 
from  altering  the  government '  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,'  the  Common  Council,  on  the  23rd,  re- 
quested ParUament  to  Uberate  its  imprisoned  alder- 
men and  to  resume  the  negotiation  with  the  King.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  took  this  re- 
quest into  consideration.  In  vain  Scot,  one  of  the 
most  decided  EepubUcans  in  the  House,  protested 
against  treating  with  Charles,  on  the  ground  '  that  it 

'  See  p.  372.  ^  L,J.  X.  262.  ^  L»J,  x.  272. 

*  An  Eye-salve  for  the  City  of  London,  E.  445,  7. 
^  L.J.  X.  278. 
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was  fitter  he  should  be  brought  to  his  trial  and\  ^^' 
drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  than  treated  with ;  he  r  ^^'  '" 
being  the  only  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  through  the 
three  kingdoms/^  The  House  resolved  that  Charles 
should  be  asked  to  consent  to  a  settlement  of  religion 
and  the  militia,  and  to  the  recalling  of  his  declara- 
tions against  Parliament,  on  the  understanding  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  yielded  on  these  points,  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  had  rejected  at  Hampton  Court 
should  again  be  laid  before  him.^  As,  however, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  that  he  would  be 
more  yielding  now  than  he  had  been  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  no  one  except  the  Independents,  to  whom 
delay  was  all  important,  had  anything  to  gain  by  so 
fatuous  a  proposal. 

The  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  and  condition 
ardent  as   they  were,  were  too   scattered  and  dis-  RoyaUsts. 
organised  to  bring  their  real  strength  to*  bear  upon 
events.     Nothing,  indeed,  could  compensate  them  for 
their  disastrous  exclusion  from  the  central  position 
of  London.     The  want  of  a  common  leader  to  whose 
orders   all  would  be  bound  to   defer  was   almost 
equally  disastrous.     This  last  defect  might  indeed  be 
remedied  if  only  the  King  could  regain  his  liberty. 
In  April,  after  the  discovery  of  his  last  attempt,  ^^^^11^' 
Charles  had  been  removed  to  another  chamber  within  ^^p®*  ^ 
the  castle  in  which  his  movements   could  be  more 
easily  watched,  as  a  platform  on  which  sentinels  were 
stationed  had  been  erected    beneath    his   window. 
Trusty  hands,  however,  conveyed  to  him  instruments 
with  which  to  cut  through  the  iron  bar  which  would 
stop  his  exit  through  the  window,  and  nitric  acid '  to 
dissolve  it  if  this  course  should  be  found  necessary ; 

*  Mere,  Elencticus^  E.  445,  23.  '  C.J,  v.  572. 

*  Then  known  as  Aqua  fortU, 


escape. 
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whilst  three  of  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  platform 
were  suborned  to  assist  him  in  making  his  way  over 
the  defences  of  the  castle.  There  were,  however, 
many  delays,  and  the  scheme  had  for  some  time  been 
known  in.  general  terms  to  the  Committee  of  Derby 
House.  The  night  of  May  28  was  at  last  fixed  on  for 
the  attempt,  but  in  the  course  of  that  very  day  two 
of  the  soldiers  whose  assistance  was  thought  to  have 
been  secured  for  Charles,  gave  information  to  Ham- 
mond, and  the  King's  hopes  were  thus  a  second  time 
frustrated.^ 

With  the  King  behind  stone  walls  there  was  no 
one  of  sufficient  authority  to  induce  the  local 
Eoyalists  to  restrain  their  impatience  till  the  time 
arrived  for  simultaneous  action.  The  continued  delay 
in  the  movements  of  the  Scots  was  especially  trying. 
It  was  indeed  settled  on  May  4  that  the  Scottish 
army  should  be  30,000  strong.^  The  incapable 
Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief, 
with  Callander  for  his  lieutenant-general.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  David  LesUe  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  horse,  but  the  man  who  had 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  who  had  crushed  Montrose  at  PhiUphaugh, 
refused  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  which  was  un- 
able to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Kirk.     Money,  too. 


*  Hillier*8  Na/rrative  of  the  attempted  Escapes  of  Charles  /.; 
Barwick's  Life  of  Barwick^  380.  Charles's  letters  printed  by  Hillier 
are  in  Egerton  M88.  1,533.  Those  printed  by  Barwick  and  some 
others  are  in  Egerton  M8S»  1,788.  For  the  story  told  by  Osborne 
against  Major  Rolph  see  HUUer^  171.  I  incline  to  think  with  Mr. 
Hillier  that  the  charge  against  Bolph  of  having  urged  Charles  to 
escape  with  the  intention  of  shooting  him  was  a  pure  invention  of 
Osborne's,  and  that  the  latter,  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for 
the  King's  escape,  wished  to  save  himself  by  throwing  blame  on 
Bolph. 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  8cotL  vi.  part  ii.  53. 
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was  hard  to  get,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  clergy     ^^^' 
were  not  without  effect  on  the  poorer  classes.     The      ^^^g 
levies,  though  pushed  forward  by  the  nobility  with  all  siow 
their  influence,  came  in  but  slowly,^  and  the  English  JJX 
who  had  seized  Berwick  and  Carlisle  seemed  likely  to 
be  left  to  their  own  resources  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  Wales,   too,  the   course  of  events  was   un-    May  11. 
favourable   to   the  Eoyalists.     Their  defeat   at   St.  atchep- 
Fagans  had  been  effectual,  and  when,  on  May  11, 
Cromwell  reached  Chepstow  ^  he  found  no  army  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field.     The  war  in  South  Wales,  in 
fact,  resolved  itself  into  three  sieges — those  of  the 
castles   of   Chepstow,  Tenby,   and    Pembroke.     On    May  24. 
May  24,  Cromwell  wrote  to  express  his  confident  ex-  fidenoe  of 
pectation  that  his  task  would  soon  be  accomplished.'  Bucceea. 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances  the  Royalist  Plana 
leaders  in  Kent,  having  made  up  their  minds  that  an  Kentish 
isolated  rising  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  resolved 
to  await  the  Scottish  invasion  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  Fairfax  to  the  North,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  London,  when  forsaken  by  its  military 
guardians  would  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  King.^ 

The  leaders  had  taken  counsel  wisely,  but  they  m^  lo^ii. 
were  always  at  the  mercy  of  some  accident  which  Grand 
might   cause    an   explosion   amongst   their    excited    ^* 
followers.     On  May  10  and  1 1  a  special  Commission 
sat  at  Canterbury  to  try  prisoners  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  disturbances  at  Christmas.'^     The 
Grand  Jury,  however,   not  only  threw  out  the  bill 
against  them,^  but  drew  up  a  petition  similar  to  those 

1  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  May  16,  Arch*  dea  Aff,  Etrang^eSf  Ivi. 
fol.  385. 

'  Perf.  Diumaly  E.  522,  30. 

'  The  Last  News  from  Kent,  E.  445,  9. 

^  Clarendon^  xi.  25.  ^  See  p.  281. 

•  Perf,  Diurnal,  E.  522,  30. 
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^^^     presented  to  Parliament  by  Essex  and  Surrey.     The 

-jg\g     County  Conunittee,  which  at  once  took  measures  to 

Unpoin.     suppress  the  petition,  had  been  unpopular  before, 

SScOTity  ^^^  it  now  found  itself  exposed  to  a  perfect  storm  of 

^^^^"^     indignation.^     According  to  a  widespread  rumour, 

one  of  its  members  had  declared  that  two  of  the 

petitioners  ought  to  be  hanged  in  each  parish,  and 

that  horse  and  foot  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 

country  to  bum  and  plunder.*    In  the  excitement 

caused  by  these  revelations  an  impostor,  who  landed 

at  Sandwich  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  was  received  with  transports  of  joy. 

^Mayai.  Qu  May  21  the  storm  burst.     A  popular  rising 

m  Kent,      swept  away  the  Parliamentary  authorities  from  the 

northern    and    eastern    seaboard    of    the    countv. 

Eochester,  Sittingboume,  Faversham,  and  Sandwich 

were  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents  in  the 

M»j22.    King's  name.     On  the  22nd  a  great   meeting  was 

held  at  Eochester,  at  which  manv  of  the  local  srentrv 


mrrectioii. 


readily  agreed  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.'     The   30th   was    fixed    for    an    armed 
gathering  of  the  county  at  Blackheath  in  support  of 
the  petition.^ 
Mmj  116.  The  insurgents  did  not  remain  inactive  during  the 

^  the  in.     days  which  intervened.   On  the  26th,  one  party  seized 
on  Dartford,  and  a  second,  composed  of  sympathisers 

*  A  letter  firom  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  June  15,  E.  449,  34. 
'  A  Declaration  of  the  County  of  Kent,  £.445,  10 ;  The  Mavor 

of  Rochester  to  the  Honfiea,  May  21,  Gary's  Mem.  of  the  Ciril  War,  L 
422 ;  Four  Gentlemen  of  Kent  to  Culpepper,  May  50,  Clar.  St,  P.  iL 

'  Clarendon,  xL  26,  27,  tells  a  story  how  L*£strange,  who  had 
been  condenmed  to  death  for  his  attempt  to  seize  King's  Lynn  (see 
YoL  iL  56)  f  persuaded  yoong  Hales  to  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Most  likely  this  is  substantially  trae,  though  it  can  only 
have  been  an  episode  in  the  full  story.  Clarendon  omits  the  important 
matter  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  petition. 

*  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  522,  31. 
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from  Southwark,  took  possession  of  Deptford,  where  ^x^* 
they  carried  off  some  guns  from  a  pinnace  lying  ^^-g 
in  the  river,  and  planted  them  on  the  high  road.^ 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  London  was  to  be 
saved  from  being  swept  away  by  the  movement,  which 
might  easily  spread  to  Essex  and  Surrey,  the  other 
two  petitioning  counties. 

Accordingly  orders  were  at  once  given  by  Fairfax  somtiwark 
to  provide  against  the  danger.     In  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Deptford  was  seized,  Eich's  regiment 
of  horse   from  the  Mews,   and  some  companies  of 
Barkstead's  foot  from  Whitehall,  crossed  and  secured 
Southwark,  leaving  it  to  the  City  trained  bands  to 
guard  the  Houses  at  Westminster.     On  the  next  day  ^^J^^ 
Fairfax  held  a   rendezvous    on    Hounslow    Heath.  Hounaiow. 
Abandoning,  as  he  must  needs  do,  his  intention  of 
marching  into  the  North,  he  prepared  first  to  meet 
the  danger  nearer  home.     The  mere  threat  of  his  ap- 
proach scared  the  advanced  guard  of  the  insurgents, 
driving  them  to  abandon  Deptford,  and  to  fall  back 
on  their  main  body  which  was  by  this  time  established 
at  Dartford.^ 

On  the  29th  the  Houses  received  news  of  an  ^^J^^ 
event  which  seemed  likely  to  convert  a  local  move-  *^  fi®®** 
ment  into  a  national  uprising.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  no  good  understanding  between  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  the  displacement  of  Batten  had 
accentuated  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  sailors  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  military  commanders.^    Batten 

*  The  Last  News  from  Kent,  E.  445,  9. 

*  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  445,  13. 

'  **  And  why  after  all  this  ...  I  was  displaced  by  a  oommittee  at 
head-quarters  at  Putney  with  the  advice  of  their  Agitators,  I  could 
never  understand ;  nor  why  I  was  sent  for  up  by  land,  as  not  to  be 
honoured  to  come  in  with  the  ship  threatened  ...  to  have  a  charge 
drawn  up  against  me,  unless  I  would  instantly  lay  down  my  com- 
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was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  as  a  good  seaman  was  highly  popular  with  his 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  his  successor,  Eainsborough, 
being  regarded  as  the  nominee  of  the  army,  was 
dreaded  and  disliked,  and  accused  of  being  rough  and 
overbearing,  whilst  his  former  desertion  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice for  a  career  on  land  could  not  fail  to  tell  heavily 
against  him.  Unpunctuality  in  the  payment  of  wages 
completed  the  alienation  of  the  crews ;  and  on  May 
27  six  ships  lying  in  the  Downs  took  advantage 
of  Eainsborough's  absence  on  shore  to  declare  for 
the  King,  refusing  to  allow  the  Parliamentary  Vice- 
Admiral  to  return  on  board.  Under  the  guns  of 
these  ships  the  Castles  of  Deal,  Sandown,  and  Wal- 
mer  were  won  for  the  Koyal  cause,  whilst  Dover  was 
straitly  besieged,  with  little  prospect  of  being  able  to 
hold  out  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  the  reception  of  these  evil  tidings.  Parliament 
took  the  prudent  course  of  appointing  the  Presby- 
terian Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  sailors  ; 

mission,  though  nothing  was  objected  but  my  suffering  some  of  the 
eleven  members  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  when  all  of  them  had  the 
Speaker*s  pass : — this,  and  because  I  was  not  of  the  temper  of  the 
army  were  judged  sufficient  to  have  me  dismissed,  and  another — such 
another — tlumst  in  to  be  my  successor  as  till  then  I  never  imagined 
would  be  vice-admiral  of  a  navy. 

**  My  commission  thus  surrendered,  I  was  presently  turned  out  of 
Deal  Castle,  and  could  not  obtain  leave  for  two  nights  longer,  though 
my  wife  was  then  sick  and  forced  from  her  bed  to  lie  at  an  alehouse. 
But  how  this  wrought  upon  my  brethren,  the  seamen,  I  hope  all  my 
life  I  shall  thankfully  remember ;  they  best  knew  what  service  I  had 
done;  and  now  beheld  mine  and  their  own  reward,  whereof  they 
expressed  a  just  resentment  when  all  those  injuries  offered  to  me  were 
repaid  to  my  new  successor,  whom  they  refused  to  come  on  board, 
sent  him  back  to  the  shore  and  bid  him  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came ;  it  being  most  reasonable  that  that  man  should  hold 
no  command  who  openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  Leveller."  2>«- 
cla/ration  of  Sir  W,  Batten^  E.  460,  13. 
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thus  practically  setting  Eainsborough  aside.^     It  was    ^^j' 
not  a  moment  too  soon.     The  note  of  triumph  was  ^ — gT^ 
already  sounded  amongst  the  Eoyalists.    To-morrow, 
wrote  one  of  them  on  the  29th,  there  will  be  20,000 
Kentish  men  on  Blackheath  backed  up  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  navy.     An  equal  number  was  expected  Royalist 
from  Essex  to  join  forces  with  them,  and  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  to  be  thrown  across  the  Thames  to  facilitate 
communications  between  the  two  counties.     It  was 
not  to  be  supposed — in  spite  of  the  concessions  re- 
cently made  by  ParUament — that  the  City  would  take 
part  against  the  insurgents.^ 

In  the  army  itself  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  a  soldier's 
a  disciphned  force  contending  with  armed  peasants  Sesitua- 
were  more  correctly  estimated.  "  The  enemy,"  wrote  **°°' 
Barkstead  to  Fairfax,  "still  continues  at  Dartford. 
They  give  themselves  to  be  10,000,  but  the  country- 
men lessen  every  day.  Very  many  officers  and 
soldiers  that  have  formerly  served  the  King  come  in 
hourly  to  them.  The  discourse  among  them  is  that, 
if  the  country  will  not  stand  to  them,  they  will  im- 
mediately possess  themselves  of  all  the  castles  and 
strongholds  and  thereby  secure  landing  for  the  Irish, 
French,  and  Danes,  of  whose  coming  they  fondly 
flatter  themselves  and  the  malignant  party  of  the 
county.  These  countrymen  that  are  come  home  do 
extremely  cry  out  against  the  gentlemen  that  did 
engage  them,  looking  upon  themselves  as  utterly 
undone,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  their  coming  home, 
hoping  thus  to  keep  their  necks  out  of  the  halter."  * 
Exaggerated  as   Barkstead's  view  of  the  case  may 

^  Bainsborongh  to  Lenthall,  May  27,  Tanner  M88,  Ivii.  fol.  115 ; 
The  Kingdom* 8  Weekly  Intelligencer^  E.  445,  23  ;  L,J,  x.  577. 
*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  May  29,  Clarendon  M88,  2,791. 
^  Barkstead  to  Fairfax,  May  29,  Clarice  M88, 
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L^'    ^^^  been,  it  had  some  justification.    Many  a  man 

-  jgig"'  in  the  hostile  ranks  had  been  ready  enough  to  follow 

his  landlord  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  even  to 

applaud  him  for  standing  up  against  interference  with 

the  local  independence  of  his  county,  without  having 

sufficient  enthusiasm  to  carry  him  far  in  resistance  to 

the  best-trained  army  in  Europe. 

^gj*  From  a  military  point  of  view  Fairfax's  disposi- 

dispoai.      tions  left  nothing  to  be  desired.     Having  occupied 
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Blackheath,  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Kentish  men,  he  sent  Major  Gibbons  through 
the  Weald  to  the  rehef  of  Dover,  and  placed  a  strong 
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force  at  Croydon  to  ward  off  any  possible  attack  on     ^^' 
his  rear  from  Surrey.     Later  in  the  day  he  moved  ^ — t't^ 
forward  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  8,000  strong,  to  Hemovea 
Eltham,'  on  the  way  to  Eochester,  whither  the  main  ^  Eitham. 
body  of  the  insurgents  had  retreated.     On  the  31st,  n^^^^\ 
after  clearing  away  the  enemy's  outposts  occupying  the  to  Gravea- 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  Northfleet 
stands,  he  pushed  on  to  Gravesend,  and  threw  out  a 
reconnoitring  party  to  observe  the  position  at  Eoches- 
ter.    Finding  that  the  drawbridge  ^  was  raised,  and  ^  !««»■ 

^  °  ,  naissanoe. 

the  opposite  bank  of  the  Medway  strongly  fortified, 
he   gave   orders  to  his  army  to  strike  southwards 
across  the  North  Downs,  by  roads  entirely  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.     After  a  long   and  a  flank 
wearisome  march  he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Meopham  °^*^  ' 
for  the  night.     The  next  morning,  continuing  his  p^^^'^;^ 
march  in  a  southerly  direction,  he  reached  Mailing,  Mailing, 
where  he  found  it  necessary  to  halt  for  some  hours  to 
wait  for  his  infantry,  which  had  necessarily  been  left 
in  the  rear  the  evening  before. 

Fairfax  at  Mailing  was  still  concealed  from  the 
enemy  by  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  and  he  had 
before  him  within  easy  reach  the  town  of  Maidstone, 
where  the  Medway,  still  a  mere  river,  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge  and  presented  none  of  those  obstacles  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  an  assailant  attempting  to  force  a 
passage  across  the  tidal  estuary  at  Eochester.  If  the 
Kentish  leaders,  however,  could  not  see  what  had 
taken  place,  they  must  either  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  countrymen,  or  formed  conjectures  of  their 
own  from  Fairfax's  inactivity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eochester.  At  all  events  about  mid-day  there 
were  gathered  some  7,000  men  on  Penenden  Heath, 

\  The  drawbridge  was  at  the  western  end  of  the  bridge.    Hasted's 
Kent,  ii.  17. 
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the  old  meeting-place  of  the  shire  from  immemorial 
1648      time.     On  the  ground  on  which  Lanfranc  had  once 
The  impleaded  Odo,  the   descendants   of  the   men  who 

^^^      boasted  themselves  unconquered  by  the  Conqueror 
Pfflowmden    liiinself  Came   together  to   perform — almost   in  the 
presence   of    the   enemy — the   elementary  work   of 
choosing  a  commander.     Any  choice  from  amongst 
their  own  ranks  would  probably  have  inflamed  the 
Preparar     jeslousy  of  thosc  who  wcrc   passed   over.     Before, 
genend'  *   howcvcr,  any  election  was  made  a  nobleman  presented 
"■^'        himself  claiming    the   right  to  command  with  cre- 
dentials beyond  dispute.     The  arrangements  for  the 
general  rising  which  was  intended  to  follow  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Scots  in  England  had  been  made 
by  the  Queen  and  Jermyn — the   medium   of  com- 
munication between  the  Queen  on  the  one  side  and 
the    English   and   Scottish  Eoyalists   on   the   other 
being   that  veteran    intriguer,   Lady   Carlisle,   who 
Holland      naturally  suggested  her  own  favourite,  the  Earl  of 


00m 


mander-  Holland,  for  the  supreme  command.  The  little  Court 
of  St.  Germains  had  been  fatuous  enough  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  a  commission  signed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  appointed  Holland  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  about  to  be  raised  in  England. 
Norwich  to  Mere  carpet-knight  as  Holland  was,  he  had  sense 
itt  K«Jt!  enough  to  know  that  the  premature  rising  in  Kent 
was  a  grave  misfortune.  When,  however,  the  move- 
ment had  once  comtmenced  Holland  furnished  it  with 
a  leader  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  the 
father  of  the  notorious  Goring,  and  himself  an  old 
courtier  of  James  I.,  filling  up  in  his  favour  a  blank 
commission  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Norwich  was  no  more  fit  than  Holland  him- 
self to  command  an  army,  but  his  claim  to  command 
was  at  once  admitted.^ 

^  Cla/rendon,  xi.  5 ;  Hatton  to  Nicholas,  Aug.  29,  Nicholas  PaperSy 
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Norwich  took  the  command  about  noon.     It  was     ^^' 
four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  when  those  on  Penenden  ^-^^ 
Heath    first   descried,   through    their    '  prospective  Approach 
glasses/  Fairfax's  foremost  regiments  descending  the  °^*'*"^*"- 
hill  on  the  western   side  of    the    Medway.      The 
Kentish  gentlemen   indeed   had  not  been  neglect- 
ful of  their  duty.     All  that  was  possible  in  purely  S^o^'ijie 
defensive  warfare  had  been  done.     A  detachment  of  i^yai»8te- 
about  1,000  strong  was  posted  to  guard  the  river  at 
Aylesford,  whilst  another  of  some  3,000  men  was 
thrown  into   Maidstone,  where   the  bridge   invited 
attack.     The  remainder  of  the  force,  consisting  of 
about  7,000  men,^  remained  upon  the  hill  ready  to 
carry  help  to  either  detachment  as  occasion  might 
serve.     Not  only  the  streets  of  Maidstone,  but  the 
lanes  leading  down  to  the  bridge  from  the  side  on 
which  Fairfax  was  approaching,  were  strongly  barri- 
caded, and  the  hedges  lined  with  musketeers. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  without  orders  from  The  attack 
Fairfax,  the  attack  upon  this  formidable  position  stoner 
was  begun  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Parhamentary 
advanced  guard.  The  resistance  was  obstinate,  and 
before  long  the  garrison  of  Maidstone  was  reinforced 
by  a  great  part  of  the  force  stationed  at  Aylesford. 
The  soldiers  of  the  New  Model,  however,  carried  one 
barricade  after  another.  The  fighting  was  prolonged 
till  midnight,  but  by  that  time  Maidstone,  and  with  it 
the  line  of  the  Medway,  was  in  the  hands  of  Fairfax. 

i.  90.  Norwich  is  invariably  styled  Lord  Goring  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, as  they  did  not  acknowledge  his  earldom  conferred  since 
the  great  seal  was  carried  off  in  1642. 

^  Goring's  own  account  says  that  his  army  consisted  of  <  a  matter  of 
7,cxx)  men  as  they  did  say/  and  1,000  or  1,500  in  Aylesford.  He  does 
not  give  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Maidstone.  ClarJce  TrialSf  foL 
66.  Fairfax  puts  the  field  force  at  8,000  and  3,000  in  Maidstone.  LJT. 
X.  304. 
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Norwich  with  his  forces  on  the  hill  took  no  part  in 
the  combat,  and  when  all  was  over  he  rode  off  ta 
Eochester.  Such  conduct  is  only  explicable  on  the 
supposition,  which  finds  some  support  in  contemporary- 
narratives,  that  the  country  people  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  foot  had  no  heart  in  the  struggle,  which 
was  only  really  popular  amongst  the  gentry  and  the 
Londoners.^  Fairfax,  it  seemed,  had  to  contend 
against  the  majority  of  the  landowners  and  a  great 
part  of  the  middle-class  in  the  towns,  not  against  the 
bulk  of  the  country  population. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Fairfax  had  no  more 
serious  opposition  to  fear  from  the  motley  forces  by 
which  he  was  opposed.  The  bulk  of  the  insurgents, 
on  receiving  from  him  promises  of  good  treatment, 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Norwich  did  not  venture  to  await  an  attack  at 
Eochester.  Crossing  the  Medway  with  about  3,000 
companions  who  still  remained  faithful,  he  made  his 
way  eastwards,  heading  for  London,  probably  in  the 
expectation  that  the  City  would  even  now  declare  in 
his  favour.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  he  reached 
Blackheath.  Fairfax,  still  having  on  his  hands  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  contented  himself  with  despatch- 
ing Whalley  with  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  in 
pursuit.^ 

*  Clcurendony  xi.  25;  The  Lord  OensraVs  Letter^  E.  445,  26; 
News  from  Kent,  E.  445,  27 ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer y  E.  445,  30; 
Bloody  News  from  Kent,  E.  445, 36.  Fairfax  to  Manchester,  June  2,  4, 
L.J,  X.  301,  304.  The  letter  in  Bttshw.  vii.  1,137  is  full  of  blunders, 
and  evidently  concocted  by  someone  ignorant  of  the  course  of  events. 
Carter,  in  A  most  True  cmd  Exact  Relation,  makes  Fairfax  pass  the 
Medway  at  Farleigh,  but  this  is  mentioned  by  no  one  else,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  a  letter  written  by  T.  T.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Letter  written  to  Lord  Goring,  E.  445,  42. 

^  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  June  4,  L,J,  x.  304. 
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If,  indeed,  the  City  had  opened  its  gates  to  Norwich,    ^gfj^* 
the  course  of  history  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  have  ^"^^7^ 
been  changed.     The  Presbyterians  of  the  City,  how-  peeiing  in 
ever,  could  not  resolve  either  to  trust  Charles  or  to  ^^  ^**^' 
defy  him,  and  fell  back  upon  their  old  chimera  of  re- 
storing him  to  the  throne,  not  on  his  terms,  but  on 
their  own.    On  June  i ,  before  the  fight  at  Maidstone,  Th^l^* 
the  City  once  more  called  on  the  Houses  to  open  a  J;^^(^* 
personal  treaty  with  the  King  in  which  his  acceptance  ^^^^* 
of  the  Covenant  would  be  put  forward  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition.     To  this  they  added  a  wish  that 
the  treaty  might  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  * 
of  the  associated  trained  bands  of  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Herts,  Bucks,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  that  Batten 
should  be  restored  to  the  Vice-Admiraltyship,  and  the 
imprisoned  aldermen  released.^ 

On  June  3,  the  day  on  which  Norwich  was  march-  jJ^^J- 
ing  on  Blackheath,  the  Commons,  dreading  above  all  menu 
things  to  alienate  the  City  at  such  a  time,  voted  that 
they  would  desist  from  the  impeachment,  not  only  of 
the  aldermen,  but  also  of  the  ten  survivors  of  the 
eleven  members,  thus  leaving  it  open  to  the  latter  to 
return  to  their  seats  in  the  House  whenever  they  felt 
inclined  to  do  so.    They  further  resolved  to  take  into  , 

.  .  .A.  treaty 

consideration  the  treaty  with  the  King  at  the  earliest  with  the 
opportunity.^     All,  however,  but  the   most   ardent  considered. 

*  L,J,  X.  295.  «  C.J.  V.  584. 
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Presbyterians  in  the  House  were  too  prudent  to 
countenance  the  proposed  association  of  the  trained 
bands  of  the  home  counties,  which  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  caused  an  immediate  breach  with  the 
army,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  Parhament  at 
the  mercy  of  any  popular  cry  for  the  King's  uncon- 
ditional restoration.^ 

The  hesitation   of  the  Presbyterians   to   throw 
themselves  unreservedly  on  the  King's  side  virtually 
gave  the  control  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dependents.    When  Norwich  reached  Blacklieath  he 
found  no  sign  of  welcome.     With  the  gates  of  London 
shut  against  him,  and  Whalley's  troops  pressing  on 
his  rear,  his  position  was   untenable.     A  gleam  of 
hope,  however,  reached  him  from  Essex,  where,  as  he 
was  informed,  thousands   had  risen  for   the  King. 
Crossing  the  river  alone,  he  rode  off  to  Chelmsford  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  leaving  his   deserted  followers 
distracted  by  panic. ^    The  greater  part  of  them  fled 
•  hurriedly  into  Surrey,  abandoning  their  horses  and 
casting   away   their   arms    to    escape   observation.* 
About  five  hundred  crossed  the  Thames  in  boats, 
their  horses  swimming  by  the  side,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  established  themselves  at  Stratford  and 
Bow,  where  they  were  at  last  rejoined  by  their  com- 
mander, who  had  found  no  signs  of  a  rising  in  Essex. 
Taking  possession  of  Bow  Bridge,  Norwich  cut  the 

^  "  Those  at  Westminster  have  done  little  of  late  but  restored  their 
banished  members,  and  as  much  as  may  be  pursued  the  Presbyterian 
mterest,  having  designed  the  raising  of  a  new  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh ;  but  in  reference  to  peace  or  restoring  the  King,  they  are  as 

opposite  as  the  Independents.'*    ?  to  Lanark,  June  13,  Hamilton 

Papers f  212.  They  did  not,  however,  take  a  division  on  the  new 
army. 

'  Carter f  102. 

'  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Gerard  and  Osborne,  June  4,  D.  H.  Com,  Letter 
Boole,  E.G. 
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communications  between  Essex  and  the  City,  hoping     ^g^; 
in  the  first  place  that  London  would  even  yet  admit  ^  ,543 
him  within  its  walls,  and  in  the  second  place  that,  if 
that  was  not  to  be,  he  might,  by  his  interposition, 
give  a  breathing  space  to  the  men  of  Essex  to  rally 
round  him. 

Norwich  soon   found  that,  though  many  of  the  Norwich 

'  o  J  loses  hope 

King's  partisans  stole  out  of  London  to  fill  his  ranks,  gj/^jj* 

no  general  movement  in  his  favour  was  to  be  expected 

in  the  City.     Warner,  the  intrusive  Lord  Mayor,  had 

the  threads  of  municipal  authority  in  his  hands,  and 

Skippon,  who  commanded  the  trained  bands,  was, 

with  all  his  eagerness  for  peace,  prepared  to  resist 

to  the  uttermost  a  Royalist  movement.     On  the  4th,  ^^^*-^| 

Whalley,  crossing  by  London  Bridge  and  establishing  MUe  End. 

himself  at  Mile  End,  brought  a  trained  cavalry  force 

to  the  aid  of  the  party  of  resistance.     So  hopeless  did 

Norwich's  enterprise  appear  at  Westminster  that  on 

the  6th  it  was  believed  that  he  would  soon  move  ofi* 

to  join  Langdale  in  the  north. ^ 

The  news  from  other  parts  of  the  country  was  News 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  favouraSe 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Sir  Ilardress  Waller  routed  men"^**^ 
a  party  of  insurgents  in  Cornwall.     Early  in  June 
Mitton  suppressed  a  rising  in  North  Wales  headed 
by  Sir  John  Owen,  who  stained  his  attempt  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  King  by  singular  inhumanity  to  the 
ParUamentary   sherifi*  of  Merionethshire,   whom  he 
caused,  in  spite  of  his  wounds,  to  be  dragged  from 
place  to  place  till  he  died.*^     Another  party  raising 

*  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  5,  Clarendon  M88.  2,801 ;  Ths 
Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  446,  II ;  The  Com.  of  D.  H.  to 
Lambert,  Jmie  6,  D,  H.  Com,  Letter  Book,  B,0, 

^  liushw.  vii.  1,130;  Sir  T,  Pay  ton  .  .  .  toith  divers  others  taken 
prisoners,  E.  447,  i. 
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troops  for  the  King  was  surprised  and  overpowered 
at  Woodcroft  in  Northamptonshire,^  and  yet  another 
setting  out  with  the  same  object  met  with  a  similar 
fate  in  Lincolnshire.*  From  South  Wales,  too, 
came  reassuring  tidings — Cromwell  had  laid  siege  to 
Pembroke,  whilst  Chepstow  Castle  had  surrendered 
on  May  25,  and  Tenby  Castle  on  the  31st.'  But  for 
the  policy  which  had  dismantled  the  greater  part  of 
the  fortifications  in  England,*  the  danger  would  have 
been  far  more  serious  than  it  was. 

What  that  danger  might  have  been  was  shown  by 
the  case  of  Pontefract.  On  June  i,  Morris,  one  of 
Langdale's  officers,  disguising  a  party  of  soldiers  in 
the  garb  of  peasants,  obtained  admission  into  the 
castle  and  secured  the  stronghold  for  the  King.^  A 
considerable  part  of  Lambert's  forces  would  hence- 
forth be  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Pontefract.  The 
rising  in  Kent  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of 
Fairfax's  intended  march  to  his  assistance,  and  if  the 
hopes  of  a  rising  in  Essex  entertained  by  the  Kentish 
insurgents  were  fulfilled,  he  might  be  detained  too 
long  in  the  south  to  render  his  army  available  against 
the  impending  invasion  of  the  Scots. 

Kent  at  least  was  not  likely  to  detain  Fairfax 
much  longer.  Even  before  the  fight  at  Maidstone  a 
rumour  had  spread  in  the  army  that  Gibbons  ^  had 
succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of  Dover  Castle.^ 
Though  the  report  was  without  foundation,  the  work 
was  accomplished  on  June  6  by  Eich.®  On  the  8th 
Canterbury  surrendered  to  Lreton.  The  three  castles 
in  the  Downs — ^Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandown — alone 

^  A  Bloody  Fight,  E.  447,  2.        '  Btishw.  vii.  1,145  ;  -^•«^«  ^'  3I3» 
'  Etishw.  vii.  1,130,  1,134.  *  See  p.  31. 

*  The  Declaration  of  Sir  T,  Glemham,  E.  446,  29. 
®  See  p.  386.  ^  Bushw,  vii.  1,136. 

^  A  Petition,  E.  522,  38. 
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held  out  for  the  King  in  Kent.  Tliey  were,  however,  i^m 
being  blockaded  by  Eich,  and  Warwick,  who  had  "",5^3"' 
found  the  crews  at  Portsmouth  loyal  to  Parliament, 
was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  those  of  the  re- 
volted ships  would  soon  return  to  their  duty,  and  thus 
deprive  the  garrisons  of  the  three  castles  of  all  support 
on  the  side  of  the  sea.^  Fairfax  was  therefore  at  last 
in  a  position  to  carry  his  army  out  of  Kent. 

Already,   however,   the    scene  had   changed  in    J°'*®4. 
Essex.     On  June  4,  the  County  Committee  met  at  county 
Chelmsford,  intending  to  take  measures  to  arrest  a  seized  at 
Eoyalist  movement  which  had  the  support  of  the  ford™"* 
leading  gentr}''  of  the  county.     The  Essex  Committee 
was,  however,  no  more  popular  than  the  Committee 
of  Kent,  and  a  crowd  under  the  influence  of  Colonel  sirchories 

T\  ro  •  •  Lucas 

Farr,  an  officer  of  the  trained  bands,  forcing  its  way  rouMs  the 

into  the  room    where  it  was  sitting,  carried  off  all  bands. 

its  members  as  prisoners.*    At  Westminster  the  alarm 

was  great,  and  on  the  5th  the  Houses  hurriedly  passed    Jnne  5. 

an  Ordinance  of  Indemnity  to  all  Essex  men  who  nance  of 

had  taken  part  in  disturbances  in  the  county,  on  the      ^^^°^^' 

direct  understanding  that  the  committeemen  were  to 

be  liberated,  and  on  the  indirect  understanding  that 

no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  protect  Norwich  and 

his  followers  from  the  vengeance  of  Parliament.     So 

little  disposed  were  the  country  people  to  side  with     June  6. 

the  extreme  Eoyalists,  that  when  the  indemnity  was  demn?^ 

announced  at  Chelmsford  on  the  6tli  the  greater  part  r^voM-* 

of  those   gathered   in  the  town   showed  every  dis-  tk!n.'^^ 

position  to  accept  the  hand  held  out  to  them.^ 

To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  Norwich,  leaving 

^  Warwick  to  Manchester,  June  6,  ZrJT.  x.  313. 

'  The  date  of  this  is  fixed  by  the  mention  of  the  affidr  in  the 
Ordinance  of  Indemnity  pMsed  on  Jvaofb  5  (L  J^.  z.  506)  in  eonsequenoe 
of  a  letter  from  Chelmafoiid  daiod  f| 

^  An  Exaet  NarraUM, 
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^^^-  his  troops  behind  him  under  Sir  William  Compton, 
""1648"  '^^^''i^d  ^o  Chelmsford  on  the  7th.^  He  there  found 
June  7.     a  powerful  advocate  in  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  tried  and 

W        LI '       1* 

at^l^eimB-  Capable  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
'®'^-  and  had  distinguished  himseK  in  England  in  the 

former  war.  Lucas  now  held  a  commission  from  the 
s*^ cwi  I^^^^^  ^f  Wales  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  county,  and 
Lucas  wins  being  himself  an  Essex  man,  a  younger  brother  of 

the  EsBex  r>t 

men.         Lord  Lucas — whose  house  hard  by  the  walls  of  Col- 
chester occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey — he 
could  speak  with  a  persuasiveness  which  no  stranger 
could  command.  The  disgrace  of  abandoning  Norwich 
and  his   followers  to  certain  ruin  was  a   powerful 
incentive  to  action.^     Many  members  of  the  trained 
bands  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the 
A'lcSSdez-    iiidemnity,  now  consented  to  remain  in  arms.  Norwich 
vouB  at       returned  to  Stratford  to  fetch  his  men,  and  on  the  8th 
wood.        the  two  parties  met  at  Brentwood.^ 

June  9.  On  the  9th  the  combined  Eoyalist  forces  established 

BoyaiiBtB  themselves  at  Chelmsford.  Norwich  had  brought  with 
ford.  him  a  considerable  number  of  apprentices  and  water- 
men from  London,  some  of  whom  had  fought  at 
Maidstone,  and  also  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  who 
had  slipped  out  to  him,  amongst  whom  was  probably 
Sir  George  Lisle,  another  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
former  war.^  At  Chelmsford  the  Eoyalists  were  joined 
by  Lord  Capel,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  Prince 

'  Carter, -4  Moat  True  and  Exact  Narrative^  p.  115,  says  that 
Norwich  was  at  Stratford  four  days  and  three  nights,  which,  as  he 
arrived  on  the  4th,  makes  the  day  of  his  leaving  the  7th. 

*  The  Siege  of  Colchester,  Hist.  MS8,t  Com,  Rep,  xii.  App.  part  ix. 
20,  21. 

'  Carter^  121-124 ;  Two  Great  Victories^  E.  446,  23  ;  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  446,  28 ;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  IntelU^ 
gencer,  E.  447,  10. 

^  There  is  no  definite  statement  about  the  time  when  Lisle  joined. 
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of  Wales  to  command  generally  in  the  Eastern  AssO-     Lxm' 
elation,  and  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  had  been  '",5.3"' 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Henry  Hastings  as  a 
partisan  warrior  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  was  good  military  material  at  the  disposal  of 
the  officers,  but  the  force  had  yet  to  be  subjected 
to  discipline,  and  more  than  half  of  it  was  still  un- 
armed.    Unfortunately  for  them.  Sir  Thomas  Honey-  ^^J^,^ 
wood,  one  of  the  members  of  the  County  Committee,  *^«  «>?^»*y 

,  •/  ^   magazine. 

who,  luckily  for  himself,  had  been  absent  from  the 
meeting  at  Clielmsford,  having  gathered  together  the 
trained  bands  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
round  his  own  house  at  Mark's  Hall,  near  Coggeshall, 
had  swooped  down  on  the  county  magazine  at  Brain- 
tree,  carrying  off  the  arms  of  which  his  opponents 
were  in  such  dire  need.^ 

On    the    loth   the  Eoyalists   advanced  towards    June  10. 

.  The 

Braintree,    Whalley    following   closely   upon    their  RoyaiiBtB 
movements,  but  not  venturing  to  attack  with  his  in-  ** 
ferior  numbers.     On  the  way  they  turned  aside  to 
Warwick's  house  at  Leighs,  from  which  they  carried 
off  what  arms  they  could  find.      The  night  of  the 
loth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  they  3^**^^ 
spent  at  Braintree,  where  they  organised  their  little    june  u. 
army,  and  took  counsel  as  to  their  future  movements. 
Their  original  plan  had  been  to  push  forward  into 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  the  gentry  were  ready  to 
join  them,  and  where  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
a  sufficient   supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
their  friends  beyond  the  sea. 

At  Lucas's  persuasion,  however,  the  commanders  ^hev 

.,  A   ^    ^  •  1  •         resolve  to 

agreed  to  turn  aside  to  Colchester,  not  with  any  m-  niaroh  to 
tention  of  taking  up  a  position  of  defence  in  the 
town,  but  simply  in  the  hope  that  Lucas's  popularity 

*  An  Exact  Narrativet  E.  448,  18. 
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there  might  secure  them  recruits  before  they  pur- 
sued their  march. ^  To  reach  Colchester,  however, 
was  not  so  easy.  Honeywood  with  his  trained  bands 
blocked  their  way  at  Coggeshall,  and  Whalley,  who 
would  probably  before  long  be  joined  by  Fairfax, 
pressed  on  their  rear.  To  deceive  the  enemy  they 
started  at  nightfall, .  marching  some  little  way  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  as  though  they  were  bound 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Then  returning  into  Braintree 
they  halted  for  a  space,  and  afterwards  resumed 
their  march  towards  the  north-east  as  far  as  Halstead. 
Having  thus  slipped  round  Coggeshall,  they  wheeled 
to  the  right  and  made  for  Colchester,  which  they 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  following  day.^  Some 
attempt  was  indeed  made  to  resist  their  entry,  but 
there  was  a  Eoyalist  party  in  the  town,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  though  not  precisely  to  be  spoken  of 
as  Eoyalists,  were  hostile  to  Fairfax's  army,  and  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  after  a  short  delay.^ 

K  the  insurgents  expected  to  continue  their  march 
unmolested  they  omitted  to  calculate  on  the  swiftness 
and  precision  with  which  Fairfax  struck  his  blows. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  1 1 ,  the  Parliamentary 
general,  after  hearing  a  sermon  at  Gravesend,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Tilbury  Fort  with  what  troops  he  could 

*  Carter  (p.  129)  says  distinctly  that  *upon  Sir  Charles  Laca8*8 
desire  and  heUef  of  recruiting  there,  they  concluded  to  march,  but  not 
to  stay  above  a  night  or  two  at  the  most.* 

'  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester  (Hist.  M8S,  Com.  Rep. 
xii.  App.  part  ix.  22)  for  the  first  time  explains  how  the  RoyalistB 
reached  Colchester  without  fighting  Honeywood.  The  author  thought, 
when  he  wrote,  that  Fairfax  and  Whalley  had  already  joined  Honey- 
wood on  the  I  ith.  Whether  this  was  his  own  mistake  or  an  unfounded 
belief  in  the  army  at  Braintree  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  narrative 
also  explains  why  the  Royalists  were  so  long  in  covering  the  distanoe 
of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  between  Braintree  and  Colchester. 

*  An  Exact  Narrative,  E.  458;  Carter,  129;  Mr,  Bound^s  M8. 
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gather  round  him,  and  then,  racked  with  gout  as  he     j^^' 
was,  led  them  on  to  Billericay.     Impatient  of  delay,  ^ — t't^ 
and  anxious  to  hear  how  it  fared  with  Honeywood, 
he  himself  rode  on  in  advance,  reaching  Coggeshall, 
probably  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2  th,  where  he  met  J ^j^^^g^ 
Honeywood  and  Whalley.     Then  again  pushing  on  Lexden. 
with  I  ,cxxD  horse,  which  were  very  likely  Whalley's, 
he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Colchester.   On  the  1 3th  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry 
came  up,  and  about  noon  Barkstead  arrived  with  his 
brigade  of  infantry,  having  covered  about  fifty  miles  ^ 
in  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours.     Honeywood's 
trained  bands  were  already  on  the  spot,  and  altogether 
Fairfax  had  at  his  disposition  some  5,000  seasoned 
troops  to  oppose  to  4,000  newly  levied  men,  of  whom 
scarcely  more  than  half  were  armed. 

Though  the  command  of  the  Eoyalists  was  nomi-    june  12. 
nally  in  the  hands  of  Norwich  as  being  of  the  highest  uonajSr 
rank  amongst  the  three — himself,  Capel,  and  Lucas —  defence, 
who  held  commissions  from  the  Prince,  the  direction 
of  the   defence   fell  practically  into   the   hands   of 
Lucas,  the  only  professional  soldier  amongst  them. 
Colchester  itself  was  ill-fitted  to  stand  a  sie^e.     Its  Defences 
shape   is  oblong,  its  walls  being  built  on  the  lines  cheater. 

^  The  distance  is  ahout  44  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Tilbury 
Fort  to  Colchester  by  Chelmsford.  Taking  into  account  the  winding 
of  the  roads  of  those  days  it  seems  fair  to  add  about  six  to  this  number. 
In  An  Exact  Narrative  (E.  448,  18)  it  is  said  that  *the  General  with 
four  rep^iments  of  horse  and  five  regiments  of  foot  came  to  Chelmsford 
on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  he  marched  to  Coggeshall.*  A  Perfect 
Diurnal  (E.  448,  23)  says  that  on  the  nth  of  June,  *his  Excellency 
with  some  half-score  of  his  horse  marched  from  Billobey,*  i.e.  Billericay, 
*  to  Coggeshall,  where  he  found  CoL  Whalley  and  Sir  T.  Honeywood.' 
Wilson  (Peck's  Desid,  Cur,  ii.  481)  says  that  he  met  Fairfax,  ap- 
parently on  the  I  ith,  between  Billericay  and  Chelmsford.  I  suspect 
Fairfax  slept  at  Chelmsford,  reached  CoggeBhall  the  next  morning, 
and  then  pushed  on  to  LexdegOt  ill  I  Jim  Midv  with  Whalley's  cavafry. 
Compare  Cortor,  131. 
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of  those  of  the  old  Roman  city,  and  except  at  one 
point  it  had  no  salient  bastion  jutting  out  to  allow 
the  defenders  to   take   the   assailants  in   the  flank. 
Nevertheless,  an  army  approaching,  as  Fairfax's  did, 
by  the  London  Road  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  road  struck  the  town  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  town  wall,  and  then  ran  for  some  little  war 
under  the  southern  wall  till  it  reached  the  Head  Gate, 
where  it  turned  in.     In  this  latter  part  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  town  wall,  and  especially  by  a  battery 
placed   on   the   south-western  angle   in    St.    Mary's 
churchy.ard.    Moreover,  the  ground  which  falls  away 
below  the  southern  wall  rises  again  at  a  short  dis- 
tance outside,  and  on  this  higher  ground  stood  Lord 
TiUeas's    house,   easily  defensible,   and    forming  an 
admirable  outpost  for  the  Eoyalists.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  spread  along  the 
roads  and  furnished  cover  to  an  assailant  who  came 
near  enough  to  make  use  of  them. 

On  the  13th  Lucas,  taking  what  advantage  he 
could  of  the  ground,  drew  up  his  Uttle  army  across 
the  FamuIou  Koad:  the  ftK>t,  according  to  usage,  in 
the  centre,  and  his  scanty  following  of  horse  on 
either  wing.  On  his  right  his  cavalry  was  guarded 
by  the  sharp  dip  of  the  ground  towards  the  Cohe. 
l^n  his  let't  the  heilges  on  either  side  of  the  Maldon 
Koad  pnMtvttxl  his  infant r}\  but  his  horse  which 
stn^tohtHl  out  Ivyond  the  foot  had  no  such  defence 
on  their  tlank. 

To  Kairt'iuc  i:  was  of  the  utmost  importance  n« 
merx^ly  :o  outer  Colchester,  but  to  enter  it  quickly. 
Hoping  :o  r^^jvar  rhe  aohievement  of  Maidstone  ani 
to  oarrv  the  towti  with  a  rush,  he  gave  orders  for  an 
uuuu\Ua:o  attaok.  To  his  s'arprise  BarksteaiTs  fix^ 
in  the  cov.:r\^  >v:i$  :hr^^  :ir:ie5  repulsed  bv  thesteii- 
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of  those  of  the  old  Eoman  city,  and  except  at  one 
point  it  had  no  salient  bastion  jutting  out  to  allow 
the  defenders  to  take  the  assailants  in  the  flank. 
Nevertheless,  an  army  approaching,  as  Fairfax's  did, 
by  the  London  Eoad  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  road  struck  the  town  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  town  wall,  and  then  ran  for  some  little  way 
under  the  southern  wall  till  it  reached  the  Head  Gate, 
where  it  turned  in.  In  this  latter  part  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  town  wall,  and  especially  by  a  battery 
placed  on  the  south-western  angle  in  St.  Mary's 
churchyard.  Moreover,  the  ground  which  falls  away 
below  the  southern  wall  rises  again  at  a  short  dis- 
tance outside,  and  on  this  higher  ground  stood  Lord 
Lucas's  house,  easily  defensible,  and  forming  an 
admirable  outpost  for  the  Eoyalists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  spread  along  the 
roads  and  furnished  cover  to  an  assailant  who  came 
near  enough  to  make  use  of  them. 

On  the  13th  Lucas,  taking  what  advantage  he 
could  of  the  ground,  drew  up  his  little  army  across 
the  London  Eoad ;  the  foot,  according  to  usage,  in 
the  centre,  and  his  scanty  following  of  horse  on 
either  wing.  On  his  right  his  cavalry  was  guarded 
by  the  sharp  dip  of  the  ground  towards  the  Colne. 
On  his  left  the  hedges  on  either  side  of  the  Maldon 
Eoad  protected  his  infantry,  but  his  horse  which 
stretched  out  beyond  the  foot  had  no  such  defence 
on  their  flank. 

To  Fairfax  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
merely  to  enter  Colchester,  but  to  enter  it  quickly. 
Hoping  to  repeat  the  achievement  of  Maidstone  and 
to  carry  the  town  with  a  rush,  he  gave  orders  for  an 
immediate  attack.  To  his  surprise  Barkstead's  foot 
in  the  centre  was  three  times  repulsed  by  the  stead- 
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fastness  of  the  Eoyalist  infantry.  On  liis  right,  ^^^j 
however,  the  Parliamentary  cavabry,  superior  in  j^-g  ' 
numbers  and  discipline,  drove  the  Eoyalist  horse 
before  them,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  attempted  to 
take  the  Eoyalist  infantry  in  flank  as  Cromwell  had 
taken  the  King's  main  body  of  foot  at  Naseby.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  baffled  by  the  hedges  of  the 
Maldon  road,  which,  being  lined  with  pikemen  and 
musketeers,  interposed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The 
necessity  for  defending  these  hedges  had  indeed  so 
weakened  the  resistance  of  the  Eoyalists  in  front 
that,  after  their  right  wing  of  horse  had  also  been 
routed,  their  whole  force  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
into  the  town.  Their  retreat  was,  however,  com- 
pleted, the  last  ranks  alone  being  overpowered  and 
four  or  five  hundred  men  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Slight  as  was  the  advantage  gained  it  inspired  Barksteaa 
Barkstead  with  confidence  that  a  complete  victory  town, 
was  within  his  grasp.  Seeing  the  Head  Gate  still 
open,  he  pressed  inside  with  the  front  ranks  of 
his  victorious  infantry  only  to  fall  into  a  trap  which 
Lucas  had  prepared  for  him.  For  some  distance 
within  the  gate  the  street  rises.  From  the  top  of 
the  slope  a  body  of  Eoyalist  horse  charged  down 
with  aU  the  advantage  of  the  ground  upon  the 
assailants,  whilst  a  body  of  Eoyalist  foot  advancing  ^'^j 
along  a  lane  which  led  from  St.  Mary's  took  them 
in  the  flank.  The  result  was  decisive.  The  ever- 
victorious  soldiers  of  the  New  Model  turned  and 
fled.  Then,  and  not  before,  Lucas  ordered  the  gate 
to  be  closed,  fastening  the  bar,  for  want  of  a  handy 
peg,  with  the  cane  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.^ 

*  The  only  satisfactory  account  of  this  fight  is  in  Mr,  Bound's  M8. 
p.  80.  Yet  though  most  of  the  authorities  omit  the  entrance  into  the 
town,  there  is  quite  enough  corroboration  from  other  sources.    The 
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Far  into  the  night  Fairfax  continued  his  attempt 
to  storm  the  defences.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  grasping  the  truth  that  a 
long  siege  was  inevitable,  he  hastened  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Eoyalist  horse  by  placing  strong  bodies 
of  men  on  the  road  leading  out  of  Colchester  and 
urging  the  Suffolk  trained  bands  to  stop  the  passages 
over  the  Stour  by  guarding  the  bridges  at  Nayland, 
Stratford,  and  Catawade.  These  Suffolk  trained 
bands  had  for  some  time  hesitated  in  their  allegiance, 
and  the  Boyalists  had  expected  to  find  them  on  their 
side.  Like  so  many  others  of  their  class,  however, 
they  thought  of  peace  first  and  of  party  distinctions 
afterwards,  and  agreed  to  prevent  the  irruption  of 
the  Eoyalists  into  their  country.  Some  httle  time 
afterwards  they  were  actually  induced  to  take  their 
part  in  the  blockade  of  Colchester,  probably  thinking 
it  the  shortest  way  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  from 
their  own  county.^ 


Diary  attached  to  the  contemporary  map,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
military  authority  on  the  Parliament  side,  says  that  Barkstcad  *  entered 
the  Head  Gate,  and  being  overpowered  there  and  out  of  the  churchyard 
the  King's  forces  barricaded  the  gate.*  An  Exact  Narrative  (E.  448, 
18)  says  that  *they  were  resolutely  charged  by  the  Lord  General's 
van  .  .  .  who  suddenly  beat  the  enemy  &om  their  ground  and  pursued 
them  into  the  town,  and  seven  colours  of  ours  entered  with  them,  but 
.  .  .  our  men  were  forced  to  give  back  and  the  town  gates  were  closed 
on  them.*  Merc.  Elencticus  (E.  449,  7)  makes  Lucas  use  cannon  on 
the  hiU,  which  seems  incompatible  with  his  use  of  horse.   Compare  also 

?  to  Lenthall,  June  14,  Portland  MSS.;  Carter ^  131. 

»  The  writer  of  The  Siege  of  Colchester  (Hist,  MSS.  Com.  Bep.  xii. 
part  9,  p.  26)  says  that  the  Suffolk  men  would  have  supported  the  King 
but  that  *  there  came  an  order  from  a  person  whom  .  .  .  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  commissioned  to  be  General  of  this  County,'  perhaps  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  see  p.  45 1 — as  Lucas,  who  held  a  commission 
in  Essex,  cannot  be  intended — 'commanding  them  not  to  move 
upon  their  allegiance ;  this  was  a  malignant  reflection  from  the  Pres- 
byterian party.'  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  illustrates  the  bad 
feehng  between  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers. 
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In  another  direction  Fairfax  was  equally  success-    ^g^- 
ful.     He  seized  Mersea  Island  with  its  blockhouse  in  '  ■  ,5.0"" 
order  to  cut  off  all  hostile  approach  by  the  Colne.  Mersea 
On  the  19th  three  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  ^^^^ 
the  besieged  attempted  to  force  their  way  up  the    June  19. 

-it  T.  Ill         -I  .  p  An  attadk 

river,  but  they  were  driven  back  by  the  garrison  of  from  the 
Mersea,  whose  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  arrival  ^^. 
from  Harwich  of  two  ships  in  the  service  of  ParUa- 
ment.^    Nevertheless,  the   provisions  in   Colchester  Along 

Biesre 

were  sufficient  to  enable  resolute  men  to  hold  out  expected, 
long,  and  the  besiegers  had  no  resource  but  to  settle 
down  to  the  work  of  building  forts  and  repelling 
sallies. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  unpossible  that  P/ospeot 
from  some  quarter  or  other  succour  might  arrive. 
If  Norwich  and  Capel  were  unable  to  leave  Col- 
chester, Fairfax  was  equally  fixed  to  his  lines  of 
circumvaUation  round  it,  and  either  London  or  any 
Eoyalist  county  so  minded  might  rise  without  fear 
of  attack  from  that  terrible  army  the  reputation  of 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  all  its  enemies.     Above  state  of 

*^  *'  ,  the  navy. 

aU,  the  power  of  the  sea  seemed  likely  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  King's  partisans.  It  was  true  that 
nineteen  ships  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Houses, 
whilst  only  nine  had  declared  for  the  King,  but  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  sailors  of  the  nineteen  were 
trembUng  on  the  balance,  and  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  employ  such  men  on  active  service  against 
their  comrades.  Moreover,  three  of  the  nineteen 
were  needed  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Colne, 
whilst  eight  of  the  remainder  were  either  at  Ports- 
mouth or  in  the  West,  leaving  only  eight  available 
for  service  in  the  Thames.^ 

*  Diary;  A  Great  Victory^  E.  449,  20. 

*  Derby  House  Committee,  Day  Book,  June  13. 
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Qg^«  For  the  present,  though  no  immediate  danger 

' — r-T^  impended  from  the  action  of  the  navy,  there  was  a 

The  re-      possibility  of  an  attack  at  any  moment.   The  nine  re- 

^^  **    volted  ships  crossed  to  Goree  in  Holland,  where  they 

invited  the  Duke  of  York  to  come  on  board  as  their 

admiral.     The  Duke  sent  them  Lord  Willoughby  of 

Parham  to  comimand  as  vice-admiral,  and  held  out 

ThSpraie  ^^P^s  ^^^^  ^^^  Prince  of  Wales  would  soon  be  with 
of  Wales     them.     On  June  215  the  Prince  left  St.  Germains  for 

soil  out  far  ,      ^  *•  i^       •    i 

HoUand,     Holland,  traveUing  by  way  of  Calais.^ 

The  Derby  House  Committee  naturally  took 
alarm.  If  the  Prince  were  to  land  with  military 
stores  at  Yarmouth  or  Lynn  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  elements  of  an  army  capable  of  resisting  him. 

cromweU's  Not  oulv  was  Cromwcll  still  detained  before  Pem- 

Biege  train  *' 

wrecked,     brokc  Castlc,  but  the  vessel  which  carried  his  siege 

train  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  by 

a  sudden  storm.     All  the  assistance  that  Cromwell 

could  render  was  the  despatch  of  a  small  force  to 

the  aid  of  Lambert  in  the  North.^ 

DMwer  in  It  was  to  the  North  that  the  eyes  of  all  English 

Eoyalists  were  now  impatiently  turning.     The  cloud 

long  gathering  was   at  last  ready  to  burst.      On 

June  9  the  Scottish  Parliament  gave  full  powers  ta 

June  10.    its  Committee  of  Estates,  and  on  the  next  day  ad- 

mentofUie  joumcd  its  owu  meetings  for  two  years.^    Hamilton,. 

Pariia-       who  was  supremc  in  the  Committee  of  Estates,  had 

]^^^^    now  the  whole  machinery   of  Government  in   his 

Bupreme.     hauds,  and  supported  as  he  was  by  the  majority  of 

the  nobiUty,   was  able  to   defy  the   opposition   of 

1  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June*2i ;  Goflfe  to  Aylesbury,  j^f^;  Hyde 
to  Berkeley,  Jnly  i.  Clarendon  MSS,  2,817,  2,827,  2,825. 

•  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  June  14 ;  Cromwell  to  Fair&x,  June  28, 
CcvrVyU  Letters,  lix.  IxL;   A  Wonder,  A  Mercury  Without  a  Licr 

E.  45i»  17. 

'  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotl,  VI.  part  ii.  102. 
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Argyle  and  the  clergy.  To  destroy  his  influence  it  S^n.* 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  an  armed  force  against  j^- g 
him,  and  both  David  LesUe  and  Argyle,  though  they 
had  been  sounded  on  the  subject,  were  too  prudent 
to  run  the  risk  of  appearing  in  arms  against  men 
who  had  the  support  of  both  King  and  Parliament.^ 
Middleton  was  now  definitely  appointed  to  command 
the  horse  and  Baillie  the  foot  of  the  new  forces. 

Armed  with  compulsory  powers,  Hamilton's  agents,  UseiMB 
who  usually  had  at  their  back  the  influence  of  the  toS«  ^^ 
territorial  magnates,  found  little  difficulty  in  levying  ^^' 
men.     Fife  resisted  for  a  time;  but  Fife  had  been  Fife  gives 
sadly  depopulated  by  the  slaughter  of  Kilsyth,  and,  '^*^' 
in   spite   of  the  vigour  of  its  Presbyterianism,   its 
resistance  could  not  be  prolonged.     In  Clydesdale, 
the  other  great  centre  of  clerical  influence,  the  oppo- 
sition was  stronger,  but  gave  way  before  the  pressure 
of  military  force.     Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  to  sirJam©i 

*'  ,  Turner  at 

the  backbone,  having  been  sent  to  Glasgow  to  en-  Glasgow, 
force  obedience,  anticipated  the  methods  by  which 
Louis  XrV.   afterwards   attempted   to    convert  the 
Huguenots.      "  At  my  coming  there,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  I  found  my  work  not  very  difficult,  for  I 
shortly  learnt  to  know  that  the  quartering  of  two  or 
three  troopers  and  half  a  dozen  musketeers  was  an 
argument  strong  enough  in  two  or  three  nights'  time 
to  make  the  hardest-headed  Covenanter  in  the  town 
to  forsake  the  Kirk  and   to   side  with   the   Parlia- 
ment."    A  little  later  a  body  of  2,000  men  collected 
at  Mauchlin  to  resist   the  levies,  but  were  routed  Middietcm 
by  Middleton  without  difficulty,  after  which  all  open  Jj^^*'***' 
resistance  came  to  an  end.^ 

As  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken  there  was  some 

*  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  June  A,  Carte  MSS.  Ixxxiii.  fol.  292b. 
^  Turner's  Memoirs,  53,  55  ;  Baillie,  iii.  47. 
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difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  leaders.  Lanark 
proposed  that  they  should  push  their  advantage  home, 
and  crush  Argyle's  party  before  setting  out  for  Eng- 
land. Lauderdale  was  for  an  immediate  advance 
southwards,  and  Hamilton,  giving  way  to  his  urgency, 
appointed  a  general  rendezvous  to  be  held  at  Annan 
on  July  4.^  An  advance  into  England  was  indeed 
necessary  if  the  English  Eoyalists  of  the  northern 
counties  were  not  to  be  driven  to  despair.  Lambert, 
who  had  been  recently  joined  by  Ash  ton  with  the 
Lancashire  forces,  had  driven  Langdale  into  Carlisle, 
and  was  threatening  to  besiege  the  place. 

Already  the  double-dealing  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Hamilton's  adventure  was  causing  em- 
barrassment. The  Committee  of  Estates  had  for- 
warded to  Langdale  and  the  other  English  officers 
the  draft  of  a  letter  which  they  called  upon  them  to 
sign,  inviting  the  Scots  to  enter  England  '  for  the  ends 
of  the  Covenant.'  Langdale  refused  either  to  sign  it 
himself  or  to  ask  his  officers  to  sign  it,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  returned  with  no  more  than  twelve  signatures 
appended.^ 

In  spite  of  these  divergencies  a  Scottish  invasion, 
if  it  could  be  made  to  coincide  with  a  Eoyalist  ex- 
plosion in  England,  would  be  truly  formidable.  The 
Queen,  however,  had  rendered  this  the  more  difficult 
by  placing  the  control  over  the  movement  in  the  hands 
of  Holland.  Those  by  whom  the  general  thus  ap- 
pointed was  surrounded  had  not  the  art  of  keeping 
a  secret,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  in  June  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  some  fresh  revelation  reaching 
the  Committee  at  Derby  House.  It  was  thoroughly 
well  known  that  Holland  had  been  issuing  commis- 

^  Bumetf  vi.  43. 

'  Mu8grave*8  narrative,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,867.   Compare  Turner's 
Memoi/rSf  57. 
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sions   for    listing    men,   and   that  plans   had  been     ^xm.' 
formed  at  one  time  for  the  surprisal   of  Windsor      i^as 
Castle,  at  another  for  the  surprisal  of  the  castles  at 
Winchester  and  Famham.^    It  was,  however,  about 
his  proceedings  in  the  City  that  the  greatest  alarm 
was  felt.     On  July  2,  it  was  known  that  horses  were  homm"' 
being   collected   in  London  and  sent  out  into  the  ^^^^^^ 
country,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  take  part  in  the  coming 
insurrection.     It  was  expected  that  in  a  day  or  two 
at  least  a  thousand  horses  would  be  smuggled  in  this 
manner  out  of  London,  and  that  when  this  number 
had  been  reached  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Colchester.     It  was  also  believed  that  a 
design  had  been  formed  to  seize  the  Tower.^ 

The  Committee  promptly  issued  warrants  for  the  Measures 
arrest  of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  these  proceedings,  Derby 
and  summoned  to  their  aid  such  forces  as  they  had  at  Commit- 

.  tee 

their  disposition.  It  happened  that  Sir  Michael  Live- 
sey,  with  a  party  of  soldiers  raised  in  Kent,  and  Major 
Gibbons,  with  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  detached 
by  Fairfax  for  the  relief  of  Dover ,^  were  expected  to 
be  at  Sevenoaks  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  on  their 
way  to  quell  a  disturbance  which  had  broken  out  at 
Horsham.  Livesey  was  accordingly  directed  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  meet  any  danger  which  might 
befall,  and  Captain  Pretty,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
troop  of  Ireton's  cavalry  regiment  stationed  at  Windsor, 
was  directed  to  move  eastwards  to  assist  him.^ 

*  Clarendon,  ix.  102.  Details  are  to  be  found  in  the  Derby  House 
Committee  Books,  where,  however,  Holland's  name  is  not  mentioned. 
The  informant  of  the  Committee  was  a  certain  Alexander  Cotton. 

^  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  July  2 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  July  2,  Com,  Letter  Boole, 

*  See  p.  386. 

*  Com,  of  D.  H,  Day  Booh,  July  2;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Livesey, 
July  2 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Pretty,  July  2,  Com,  Letter  Boole, 
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^^-  On  the  3rd,  disquieting  rumours  poured  in  thickly. 

-jg^g     The  Committee,  fearing  that  Livesey  and  Pretty  might 

July  3.     be  overwhehned,  wrote  hastily  to  Fairfax  to  spare  at 

iwaquiet-    j^g^^  ^  tioop  of  horse,  and  later  in  the  day  a  second 

rumours,     letter,  telling  him  that  nothing   short  of  a  whole 

i:egiment  would  suffice.^ 
m^t  With  the  Parliamentary  authorities  thus  on  the 

takes  oie  alert,  the  Eoyalist  leaders  had  no  choice  open  to  them 
but  to  take  the  field  prematurely.  The  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  younger  brother.  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  left  London 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  and  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
^juiy  5.  head  of  a  party  of  Eoyalist  gentlemen  in  the  streets 
appears  in    of  Kingston.     After  ransacking   the  stables  of  the 

arms  at  ,      ^  ,  *-'  , 

Kingston.    ParUamentariau  gentry,  they  rode  off  with  the  horses 

they  had  thus  acquired,  leaving  behind  a  declaration 

repudiating  absolute  monarchy,  and   declaring    for 

peace  and  a  Parliamentary  constitution.    Though  their 

followers  were  for  the  present  few  in  number,  the 

highest  estimate  being  five  or  six  hundred,  the  course 

of  events  in  Essex  had  shown  how  easy  it  was  for  a 

small  force  to  swell  into  an  army.*'^ 

^Juiy4.  The  danger  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the 

Common     dubious  attitude  again  assumed  by  the  City.      On 

MkB  that     the  4th,  the  Common  Council  stamped  with  its  ap- 

maycome    probatiou   a  petition  in  which   the   officers  of  the 

London  trained  bands  asked  that  the  King  might  be 

brought  to  London  to  treat  in  person,  and  not  only 

reiterated  the  request  made  formerly  by  the  City  itself, 

that  the  London  regiments  might  be  amalgamated 

with  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  but  asked 

*  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfiax,  July  3,  Com,  Letter  Boole, 

*  L,J,  X.  367  ;  D.  H.  Com.  to  Livesey,  July  4,  5 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to 
Pretty,  July  5  ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Fairfax,  July  5,  Com,  Letter  Booh ; 
Cotterell  to  Demnan,  July  13,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,832;  Grignon  to 
Briemie,  July  ^j,  B,0.  Transcripts ;  The  Diary,  E.  453,  40. 
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that  the  force  thus  formed  might  be  enabled  to  take     ^gfj^; 
the  field  by  the  addition  of  cavalry.    To  this  petition    -^'g-' 
the  Lords  heartily  consented.     The  Commons,  on  the     jniy  5. 
other  hand,  postponed  their  answer  to  a  more  con-  ff^^^^ 
venient  season.^  houbcs. 

The  Commons,  in  fact,  had  two  days  before  taken 
up  a  line  which  they  intended  to   follow  in   their 
negotiation  with  the  King.    On  July  3,  they  resolved  ^^y/ 
that,  if  Charles  was  to  be  admitted  to  treat,  he  must  powtions 
first  give  his  assent  to  three  preliminary  propositions,  sented. 
thereby  engaging  to  recall  his  declarations  against 
the    adherents  of    Parliament,   and  promising   the 
estabUshment  of  the  Presbyterian  government   for 
three  years,  and  the  subordination  of  the  militia  to 
ParUament  for  ten.*     The  Lords,  indeed,  insisted  that 
the  negotiation  should  be  unconditional,  but  with  all 
their  zeal  for  peace,  the  Commons  refused  to  abandon 
their  requirement  of  the  King's  consent  to  the  three 
meagre  demands  which  they  had  now  made.^ 

Would  the  population  of  the  Southern  counties  Holland's 
give  to  Charles's  supporters  in  the  field  the  credit  for  Bucceas. 
constitutional  intentions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  himself?  Unless  this  proved  to  be  the 
case,  Holland's  appeal  to  arms  was  doomed  to  speedy 
failure.  Conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  soldier, 
he  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  Dulbier,  the  Dutch-  Duibiep'B 

experi- 

man  to  whom  all  causes  were  alike,  and  who  had  in  ences. 
his  time  drilled  soldiers  both  for  the  elder  Bucking- 
ham and  for  Cromwell.      Dulbier  was  probably  at- 

^  L,J,  X.  364. 

2  Ibid.  308. 

*  *•  II  Parlamento,'*  i.e.  the  House  of  Commons,  "non  si  vnole  fidare 
del  Be  in  nessun  modo,  quando  bene  gli  accordasse  tutto  quello  che  li 
domanda  dubitando  che  in  sua  presenza  possa  fare  sollevare  il  popolo 
in  sub  favore,  et  cosi  rimettersi  nella  sua  pristina  autoritd."  Salvetti's 
Newsletter,  July  J|,  Add,  MSS,  27,962  M.  fol.  142. 
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tracted  to  the  present  enterprise  by  the  young  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  father  he  had  served.  In  any 
case,  even  if  he  had  been  a  far  better  soldier  than 
Holland,  he  could  not  accompUsh  much  with  600 
horse.  His  hopes  were  set  on  a  horse-race,  which 
was  shortly  to  be  held  on  Banstead  Downs,  as  from 
the  concourse  attending  he  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
recruits  for  the  King. 

In  the  meanwhile,  horses  and  arms  being  still 
sorely  needed,  Holland  dashed  into  Eeigate  on  the 
6th,  hoping  to  secure  the  castle,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  a  thoroughgoing  Inde- 
pendent, Viscount  Castlemaine,^  usually  known  in 
England  as  Lord  Monson.  The  townsmen  showed 
no  inclination  to  rally  to  his  side,  and  on  hearing  that 
some  of  Livesey's  troops  were  approaching,  Holland 
withdrew  to  Dorking.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
he  attempted  to  return,  but  finding  that  Livesey  had 
himself  arrived  with  reinforcements,  he  rode  off  hur- 
riedly towards  Kingston. 

Livesey  at  once  gave  the  word  to  follow.  Hol- 
land's rear  was  overtaken  at  Ewell ;  and  a  skirmish  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  followed  by  a  chase  into  Kings- 
ton. The  Cavaliers,  to  do  them  justice,  quitted  them- 
selves Hke  men.  As  soon  as  Surbiton  Common  was 
passed  the  horsemen,  drawing  up  in  the  lane,  kept 
the  pursuing  cavalry  in  check,  whilst  their  own  foot 
made  their  way  in  safety  into  Kingston.  Lord  Francis 
Villiers,  like  a  gallant  boy  as  he  was,  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  rear  guard,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  attack.  His  horse  having  been  killed  under 
him  he  continued  to  defend  himself  vigorously  with 


^  He  was  Sir  William  Monson,  Lord  Monson  and  Viscount  Castle- 
maine  in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  usually  styled  in  England  Lord 
Monson. 
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his  back  against  an  elm  tree  which  rose  from  a  hedge,  ^Im 
till  one  of  Livesey's  soldiers,  slipping  to  the  other  '",5^8"' 
side  of  the  hedge,  dashed  his  steel  cap  off  his  head 
and  slew  him  from  behind.  Few  deaths  in  that  blood- 
stained war  struck  the  imagination  of  contemporaries 
with  stronger  pity  than  that  of  the  high-spirited  youth 
whose  *  rare  beauty  and  comeliness  of  person '  wrung 
from  Clarendon  a  lament  such  as  might  have  be- 
seemed a  writer  of  ancient  Greece.^ 

Whether  the  danger  was  at  an  end  still  depended  continuea 
on  the  temper  of  the  City.     Sanguine  Eoyalists  had  at  west- 
expected  that  large  numbers  of  citizens,  perhaps  even  "^ 
whole  regiments  of  the  trained  bands,  would  make 
their  way  to  Kingston  and  declare  for  King  Charles.^ 
On  the  day  of  the  fight  the  Derby  House  Committee 
gave  orders  that  all  the  boats  of  the  horse  ferries  over 
the  Thames  from  Lambeth  to  Shepperton  should  be 
placed  under  guard  at  night  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
and  that  by  day  none  should  be  suffered  to  cross 
except  market  people  and  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State.^     This  state  of  uncertainty  was 
soon  brought  to  an  end.    Not  only  did  no  new  recruits 
join  Holland,  but  most  of  those  already  with  him 
slipped  away  by  degrees,  seeking  safety  in  conceal- 
ment.    On  the  morning  of  the  8th  Holland  himself  h^j^I* 
gave  up  hope.     Accompanied  by  about  200  horse,  gives  up 
amongst  whom  was  Buckingham   and  Dulbier,  he 
pushed  on  without  any  clear  object  in  view  through 

^  A  True  Relation^  E.  45 1, 30;  Aubrey's  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  Surrey t  i.  46 ;  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  275. 

^  Clarendon,  xi.  103.  So  much  may  be  accepted,  especially  as  it 
was  stated  at  Holland's  trial  that  the  Earl  expected  5,000  men  from 
London  to  join  him  at  the  horse-race  on  Banstead  Downs.  Clarke 
Trials,  fol.  2,676.  The  military  details  given  by  Clarendon  are  quite 
incorrect. 

'  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  the  Ferries,  July  7,  Com.  Letter  Book, 
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narrow  lanes  by  Harrow  to  St.  Albans,  reaching  St. 
Neots  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  In  the  dark  hours 
of  the  next  morning,  Colonel  Scrope,  despatched  by 
Fairfax  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  burst  into  the  little 
town.  Dulbier  was  slain  as  he  stood  to  arms. 
Holland,  roused  from  sleep,  took  refuge  in  the  arch- 
way of  an  inn,  slamming  to  the  iron  gate  which 
barred  the  entrance  in  the  hope  that  he  might  gain 
time  to  effect  his  escape  at  the  back.  On  this  side, 
however,  the  broad  stream  of  the  sluggish  Ouse 
stopped  all  passage,  and  the  luckless  commander  of 
an  abortive  insurrection  surrendered  on  condition 
that  his  Ufe  should  be  spared.  Buckingham,  more 
fortunate  or  more  adroit,  found  his  way  safely  out  of 
the  town  in  the  darkness,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Continent.^ 

Contemptible  as  the  whole  affair  appears  to  those 
who  are  wise  after  the  event,  Holland's  capture  was 
a  serious  discouragement  to  the  Eoyalists.  The 
Scots  especially  regretted  the  failure  of  a  diversion 
on  which  they  had  reckoned.  Even  the  prudent 
Lauderdale  wrote  of  the  disaster  as  the  greatest 
which  had  befallen  the  King's  cause. ^ 

The  Derby  House  Committee  was  proportionately 
elated.  On  the  12th,  some  prisoners  from  St.  Neots 
having  been  rescued  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of 
London,  the  Committee  in  right  royal  style  called  on 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  keep  better  order  amongst  the 
people,  '  who  are  grown  to  that  insolency  as  they  will 
be  the  judges  of  the  actions  of  their  superiors,  and 

'  Clarice  Trials,  fol.  256;  TJie  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  452,  27 ; 
Prince  Cha/rlea^s  Sailing,  E.  452,  32. 

^  Lauderdale  to  [the  Queen  ?],  July  19,  Wallis's  Deciphers,  Bodl, 
Lib,  Mils.  203.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Lady  Carlisle  he 
expressed  himself  in  still  stronger  terms ;  hut  this  may  have  heen  merely 
to  give  pleasure  to  his  correspondent. 
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take  upon  them  to  set  at  liberty  those  whom  we  find    ^g^- 
just  cause  to  restrain,  and  openly  make  themselves     ,54^ 
parties  to  that  rebellion  by  defending  those  who  have 
appeared  in  it.'  ^ 

The  utter  collapse  of  Holland's  attempt  to  rouse  The 
the  country  revealed  the  disinclination  of  that  large  danger  at 
mass  of  the  population  which  was  essentially  unpoli-  *°  ®°  ' 
tical  to  take  arms  for  the  King.     From  henceforward 
it  was  known  at  Westminster  that  the  domestic  danger 
was  at  an  end.     If  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  to  Dangers 
be  threatened  now  it  must  be  by  forces  from  without  without, 
the  realm,  by  the  armies  of  the  Irish  Confederates 
or  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  or  by  the  fleet  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  bring  over  from 
Holland. 

The  three  commissioners  sent  by  the  Irish  Supreme     Apro. 
Council  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  ^  reached  France  in  gotiation!^ 
April.   Of  the  three,  Antrim  was  steadfast  in  declaring 
that  no  terms  of  peace  would  be  accepted  in  Ireland 
until  they  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  Catholic 
Lord-Lieutenant  should   be   appointed ;    whilst   the 
other  two,  Muskerry  and  Browne,  urged  Henrietta 
Maria  to   appoint  Ormond  lord-lieutenant  without 
waiting  for  the  Pope's  approbation,  and  to  sanction 
an  understanding  between  Inchiquin  and  the  Con- 
federates.    After  some  hesitation  the  Queen  gave  her    May  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  latter  policy.     With  the  help 
of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester — better  known  by  his 
earlier  title  of  Earl  of  Glamorgan — she  pawned  what 
jewels  still  remained  in  her  hands  and  thereby  raised 
30,000^.  in  order  that  Ormond  might  be  well  equipped  Ormond 
for  his  duties  in  Ireland.^  SJI^dl 

*  D.  H.  Com.  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  July  12,  Com,  Letter  Book, 
^  See  p.  355.  ^  Lord  Leicester's  M88.  fol.  2,2i3b-2,237. 
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Before  anything  could  be  done,  a  crisis  occurred 
in  Ireland  which  made  caution  necessary.  On 
May  20  a  cessation  of  arms  was  signed  between 
Inchiquin  and  the  Supreme  Council.^  Einuccini, 
who  had  already  made  his  escape  from  Kilkenny, 
replied  by  launching  an  excommunication  against  all 
who  accepted  a  cessation  made  with  a  man  stained  by 
the  slaughter  of  Catholics  and  the  desecration  and 
destruction  of  churches,  and  declaring  that  the  new 
league,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  could  only  end  in 
handing  over  Ireland  to  those  Presbyterians  to  whom 
Charles  had  bound  himself  in  Scotland.  The  Council, 
in  return,  charged  the  Nuncio  with  splitting  Ireland 
into  hostile  factions  and  with  making  settled  order 
impossible,  by  rendering  eternal  the  existing  feud 
between  the  two  religions.  The  Supreme  Council,  in 
short,  saw  that  Ireland  must  be  united  before  she 
could  be  free  ;  whilst  the  Nuncio  saw  no  less  plainly 
that  the  EngUsh  King  could  form  no  bond  .of  union. 

The  Irish  generals  were  as  divided  as  the  Irish 
people.  Clanricarde,  Preston,  and  Taafe  placed  their 
swords  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Council; 
Owen  O'Neill  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Nuncio.^ 
Through  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1 648  the  Irish 
armies  were  occupied  with  their  own  intestine  dis- 
putes. There  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being 
available  for  service  either  in  England  or  against  the 
Parhamentary  forces  in  Dublin,  and  Ormond's  mission 
to  Ireland  was,  in  consequence,  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mazarin,  too,  upon  whose  help  the  Queen  had 
counted,  was  involved  in  troubles  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  assist  her.  In  the  spring, 
indeed,  Turenne's  victory  at  Zusmarshausen,  which 

'  Vind.  Cath.  Hih,  88. 

'  Lord  Leicester's  MS 8,  fol.  1,949-2,090. 
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* 

bent  the  haughty  spirit  of  Ferdinand  HI.,  had  made     ^g^; 
it  ahnost  certain  that  the  end  of  the  war  in  Germany    -^'  -' 
could  not  be  long  postponed.     The  Dutch,  however, 
by  signing  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  which  had 
been  proclaimed  on  May  26,  had  strengthened  the    f^J^' 
Spanish  government  in  its  determination  to  persist  Peace 
in  its  own  hostilities  with  France,  now  that  it  was  the  Dutch 
secured  against  any  further  attack  from  the  armies 
and  fleets  of  the  Kepublic.   It  was  of  still  greater  im- 
port that  an  opposition  to  Mazarin's  government  was 
growing  up  amongst  the  lawyers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris — an  opposition  which  soon  afterwards  ripened 
into  the  political  agitation  of  the  Fronde.     Anxious 
as  Mazarin  might  be   to  weaken   the  Independent 
army  by  sending  some  small  assistance  to  the  Irish 
or  the  Scots,  it  was  now  evident  that  he  would  need 
for  his  own  purposes  all  the  money  he  could  command. 

In  another  quarter  also  the  English  EoyaUsts  Hopeafrom 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  young  Prince  of  OwSg^ 
of  Orange,  William  11.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  Stadtholder  in  the  spring  of  1647,  was  ardent  and 
adventurous,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would  help  in 
the  deUverance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Committee  of 
Estates  had  sent  Sir  William  Bellenden  into  the  Ne-  Beiien- 

den  8 

tlierlands  to  plead  with  him  for  assistance.  Bellenden  misaioii. 
soon  found  that  though  the  Prince  was  warlike  the 
commercial  oligarchy  which  held  the  purse-strings 
were  lovers  of  peace,  and  on  July  9  reported  that  g^^^^u 
nothing  beyond  fair  words  was  to  be  had.  He  had  also 
to  tell  of  a  party  at  the  Queen's  Court  which  was  eager 
that  the  King  should  owe  his  deliverance  to  a  Cavalier 
rising  in  England  rather  than  to  the  Presbyterian  Scots.^ 

Already,  however,  the  die  had  been  cast.     On     July  8. 
July  8,  only  two  days  before  the  hopes  of  the  Cavaliers  enters 

Elngland. 
*  Bellenden  to  Lanark,  July  9,  Hamilton  Papers,  228. 
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were  finally  extinguished  at  St.  Neots,  Hamilton's 
army  crossed  the  border  and  occupied  Carlisle.     He 
had  with  him  about  10,500  men,  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  force  on  which  he  had  counted, 
though  Langdale  was  expected  to  join  him  with  3,cxx> 
His  defects  moTc.     Hamilton  himself  had  none  of  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  commander.     He  suffered  himself  to  be 
bearded  with  impunity  by  Callander,  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  only  escaped  outward  humiliation  by 
assuming  the  appearance  of  being  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  whatever  proposals  were  made  by  his 
subordinate.     His   soldiers  were  raw  recruits,    and 
scarcely  one  out  of  five  knew  how  to  handle   a 
musket  or  a  pike,  whilst  his  cavalry  had  yet  to  learn 
how  to  keep  their  seats.     Artillery  he  had  none,  and 
he  was  so  short  of  money  that  his  men  were  driven  to 
plunder  the  country  round  Carlisle,  thereby  alienating 
the  English  population  on  whose  help  he  had  counted.^ 
Such  an  army  could  not  advance  rapidly.     Its 
first  forward  movement  was  delayed  till  the   i6th. 
Lambert,  good  officer  as  he  was,  fell  back  with  his 
small  force,  skirmishing  wherever  a  strong  defensive 
position  was  to  be  found.     Leaving  a  garrison  in 
Appleby  Castle,  he   quartered  his  men  at    Bowes 
and  Barnard  Castle,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  Stainmoor  Pass,  which  rises  with  a  sharp 
ascent  from  Westmoreland,  and  to  find  support  from 
reinforcements  summoned  to  his  aid  from  Yorkshire. 
The  Scots,  on  their  part,  leisurely  estabUshed  them- 
selves at  Kirkby  Thore,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  ammu- 
nition and  reinforcements.     In  addition  to  the  levies 
still  to  be  raised  for  them  in  Scotland,  they  expected 
to  be  joined  by  3,000  men  who  were  to  be  brought 

*  Bu/meif  v.  49-51;  A  Declaration  from  Scotland^  E,  453,  5; 
Turner's  Memoira,  59. 
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from  Ireland  by  Sir  George  Monro,  the  nephew  of    ^g^- 
Major-General  Eobert  Monro,  the  commander  of  the     ^^-g^ 
Scottish  forces  in  Ulster.^     This  enforced  leisure  was 
utihsed  by  them  in  the  siege  of  Appleby  Castle. 

For  some  time  Hamilton  had  been  in  expectation 
of  money  and  arms  from  France,  and  of  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Scotland.     About  the  gur 

William 

middle  of  July  Sir  William  Fleming  arrived  from  the  Fleming 
Queen,  with  but  a  small  supply  of  arms  and  no  land, 
money  at   all.     He  announced  that  the  Prince  of  co^tiona 
Wales  would  only  come  on  condition  that  he  was  Prince's 
allowed   to   use    the  English   Prayer  Book  in  his 
public  devotions.     To  this  were  added  other  stipu- 
lations  of    which  we  only  know   that   they  were 
considered  scarcely  less  obnoxious  by  the  Scottish 
leaders.^ 

If  these  conditions  were  brought  to  light,  Hamil-  Hamilton 

*-^  ,  condemned 

ton's   policy  would  become  untenable  in  Scotland,  by  the 
Already  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  met  on  Assembly. 
July  12,  was  thundering  against  him  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Covenant.     In  vain  Lauderdale,  who  more  than 
any  other  man  in  Scotland  represented  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  lay  feeling  against  clerical  predominance,  Lauder- 
struggled  to  avert  open  division.     He  was  proud  of  ho^g. 
his  country  and  of  the  part  which  he  expected  to 
see  his  country  take.     "  It  is  Scotland,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  Scotland  only,  can  save  the  King  and  England. 
All  others  have  their  rise  from  the  expectation  of 

*  A  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  E.  453,  19 ;  Bloody  News  from  the 
Scottish  Army,  E.  453,  24 ;  A  Bloody  Fight  in  the  North,  E.  454,  10; 
A  True  Relation,  E.  454,  14 ;  Burnet,  vi.  52 ;  Hodgson's  Memoirs  in 
Original  Memoirs,  113.  For  the  relationship  between  Sir  George  and 
Robert  Monro,  see  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^^'^t  B'O.  Transcripts. 

^  Lauderdale  to  Lady  Carlisle,  July  19 ;  Lauderdale  and  Lanark  to 
Jermyn,  July  19,  Wallis's  despatches,  Bodh  Lib.  Mus.  203,  pp.  53,  55, 
These  letters  were  printed  on  Aug.  16,  under  the  title  of  The  Design 
of  the  Present  Committee  of  Estates,  E,  459,  5. 
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^^^j     Scotland."  ^     It  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  consent 

""1648"'  ^^  ^^®  more  distinctively  Scottish  part  of  the  nation 

to  an  alliance  with  an  Episcopalian  king.     Scotland 

was  riven  in  twain,  but  the  spirit  of  her  people  was 

not  with  Lauderdale  and  Hamilton. 

Hamiiton'B        The    time  was   rapidly   approaching  when   the 

strength  of  an   army  without   either   discipline   or 

enthusiasm  would  be  tested  by  an   enemy   lacking 

Jane  28.    in  neither.     Cromwell,  indeed,  had  all  Lauderdale's 

S^5^  disUke   of    clerical   intolerance,   but  he    had    what 

■ituation.    Laudcrdalc  had  not,  a  perception  of  the  value  of 

free  spiritual  Ufe  to   the   national  well-being.     "I 

pray  God,"  he  wrote  to  Fairfax,  whilst  he  was  still 

detained  by  the  resistance   of  Pembroke,   "  teach  * 

this  nation  and  those  that  are  over  us,  and  vour 

Excellency  and  all  us  that  are  under  you,  what  the 

mind  of  God  may  be  in  all  this,  and  what  our  duty 

is.     Surely  it  is  not  that  the  poor  godly  people  of 

this  kingdom  should  still  be  made  the  object  of  wrath 

and  anger,  nor  that  our  God  would  have  our  necks 

under  a  yoke  of  bondage ;  for  these  things  that  have 

lately  come  to  pass  have  been  the  wonderful  works 

of  God ;  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  as  in  the 

day  of  Midian,  not  with  garments  much  rolled  in 

blood,  but  by  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  who  will  yet 

save  His  people  and  confound  His  enemies."  ^ 

July  4.  Cromwell'^  hours  of  weary  waiting  were  at  last 

Pembroke  .         ,  -,       tt*  i      j  i  n  t* 

battered,  comiug  to  an  cud.  His  guns  had  been  recovered  from 
the  mud  of  the  Severn,^  and  on  July  4  his  batteries 
opened.^     On  the  nth  Poyer  surrendered  both  town 

*  The  Design  of  the  Present  Committee  of  Estates ^  E.  459,  5. 

'  Carlyle  misread  this  word  as  *  that,*  and  consequently  inserted 
•may  discern'  afterwards  without  MS.  authority  in  order  to  make 
sense. 

^  CromweU  to  Fairfax,  June  28,  Carlyle^  Letter  Ixi. 

*  See  p.  404.  *  Perf^  Occurrences  J  E.  525,  5. 
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and  castle.     He  and  three  other  officers  were  left  to     ^j|f^- 
the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  which  they  had  formerly      ^^-g  ' 
served,  whilst  seventeen  more,  who  in  the  last  war    juiy  n, 
had  fought  on  the  King's  side,  were  to  go  into  exile  J^ ^  ^°"** 
for  two  years.     All  other  persons  were  to  be  pro- 
tected against  plunder,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  return 
to  their  homes.     Cromwell  was  now  free  to  hasten 
northwards  to  aid  Lambert  in  his  unequal  struggle. 


gar- 
render. 
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Whilst  Cromwell  was  on  his  northward  march^ 
opinion  at  Westminster  was  divided  on  the  elemen- 
tary question,  whether  the  Scots  were  enemies  or 
friends.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the 
feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  far  more  uncompromising  in  its  Royal- 
ism  than  that  of  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  July  18  the  Peers  rejected 
a  declaration  in  which  the  Commons  had  qualified 
the  invaders  as  enemies.^  The  clashing  between  the 
Houses  on  the  subject  of  the  three  propositions  ^  had 
not  abated,  and  on  the  20th  the  Commons  insisted 
upon  the  danger  of  entering  on  a  negotiation  with 
the  King  without  previous  security.  Those,  they 
said,  who  having  taken  part  in  the  recent  insur- 
rections were  now  clamouring  for  an  unconditional 
treaty,  would  upon  that  pretence,  '  if  such  a  treaty 
should  be  yielded  unto,  press  the  Parliament  to  yield 
up  all  in  that  treaty,  to  the  end  they  may  set  up  an 
absolute  tyranny,  that  they  as  instruments '  might 
'  share  therein,  and  repair  themselves  with  the  spoil 
of  the  Commonwealth.'  ^ 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  idea  of 


*  L,J.  X.  384. 


»  L^.  X.  386. 


See  p.  409. 
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placing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  on  the  throne  was     ^^|^- 

under  these  circumstances  revived,  as   the  shortest  ' — T7^ 

1040 

way  out  of  the  difficulty  if  the  attempt  to  open  Proposal 
negotiations  with  the  King  should  prove  abortive.^  Se"^e 
The  Lords  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.     On  ^ 


Glou- 
cester 

the  2 1  St  they  not  only  persisted  in  their  rejection  ^^• 
of  the  proposal  to  declare  the  invaders   enemies,    Juiyai. 
but  associated  themselves  further  with  the  Scottish  support 
cause  by  ordering   the  publication  of  a  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Scottish  Committee  of  Estates  against 
toleration  either  of  the  sects  or  of  those  who  used  a  Scottish 

mamiestOt 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.^     On  the   22nd  the 
Commons  replied   by  sending  to   the    press    their 
own  declaration  that  the  Scots  were  enemies,  with-  ^i^^f* 
out   waiting    longer    for    the    approbation  of   the  «^o°^»««' 
Lords.^ 

Obviously  the  Scottish  manifesto  was  intended  to  Lander- 

,  .  dale  s  view 

conciUate  the  support  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  of  the 

« .  1  •    1  •  manif esto* 

not  to  give  voice  to  a  poucy  which  no  serious  man 
can  ever  have  expected  to  carry  out  with  Charles 
upon  the  throne.  Lauderdale  indeed  could  write 
to  Lady  Carlisle  as  if  he  approved  of  it  in  his 
heart.  "  I  dare,"  he  asserted,  "  both  answer  for  the 
honesty  of  the  matter  of  it,  and  for  the  rudeness  oi 
the  form  and  language,^  for  truly  it  was  the  work  of 
very  few  hours,  not  above  four  and  twenty."  ^  More 
of  his  real  opinion  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  a  con-  His  con- 

versfttiou 

versation  which  he  held  about  this  time  with  Eobert  wiui 
Baillie.      "  Lauderdale,"   wrote   Baillie,   "  continues 
kind  to  me,  and  regrates®  much  the  difference  be- 
tween us;^    fears  it  become   a  fountain  of  great 

*  Salvetti*8  Newsletter,  July  JJ,  Add.  M88,  27,962,  M,  fol.  144. 

^  Declaration  of  the  Cowmittee  of  Estates,  E.  453,  32. 

'  C,J.  V.  644.  *  Did  he  write  it  himself? 

^  Lauderdale  to  Lady  Carlisle,  July  8,  Bodl,  Lib.  Mtu.  203,  p.  50. 

^  i,e.  regrets.  '^  i,e,  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
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evils,  either  the  overthrow  of  the  design  for  the  King 
-j^'g-^  against  the  sectarists,  or  the  putting  up  of  the  malig- 
nant party  so  high  that  they  will  hardly  be  gotten 
ruled,  at  best  the  making  of  the  government  of  our 
church,  as  we  exercise  it,  to  be  abhorred  by  all  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  intolerable  to  our  own 
State  at  home."  ^  Lauderdale's  was  the  voice  of  the  ir- 
religious statesman  attempting  to  rule  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  world  by  humouring  them.  Other  men,  far  less 
able  than  himself,  perceived  that  if  Hamilton's  enter- 
prise succeeded,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
pure  Eoyalists  and  not  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Constitutionalists.  "  Whatsoever  you  hear  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  declaring,"  wrote  an  English 
Cavalier,  "be  confident  he  is  for  Episcopacy,  and 
will  in  time  make  their  kirkmen  to  know  it."  ^ 
Lauder.  Laudcrdale  was  already  appointed  to  a  mission  on 

to  the  ^    which  his  special  arts  were  likely  to  avail  him  more 
^^-       than  on  a  pubUc  stage.    He  was  to  visit  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  come  to  Scotland, 
without  imposing  those  conditions  which  had  been 
declared  indispensable  by  Sir  William  Fleming.^   The 
young  Charles  was  now  almost  in  an  independent 
July  9?     position.     He  had  sailed  from  Calais  on  or  about 
ieave8™^°^  July  9,  and  on  his   arrival  in  Holland  had   been 
Heivoet-'    enthusiastically  welcomed  on  board  the  fleet  await- 
'^"^"*         ing  him  at  Helvoetsluys.^ 

Parties  I^^  ^^^  Priucc's  couucil  uo  good  Understanding 

TOimcu.  prevailed.  Culpepper  and  Hopton  headed  one  party 
which  was  ready  to  make  the  utmost  possible  conces- 
sions to  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  had  been  by  their 
influence  that  Willoughby  of  Parham  had  been  named 

*  BadlUe,  iii.  64.  '  Eushw,  vii.  1,197. 

'  Lauderdale  to  [the  Queen  ?],  July  19,  Bodl,  Lib,  Mus.  203,  p.  61. 

*  Cla/rendorit  xi.  32. 
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Yice-Admiral.^  A  second  party,  which  gathered  ^g^- 
round  Hyde,  wished  to  see  no  wavering  on  the  "-^  '^-^ 
subject  of  Episcopacy  and  no  concession  to  the  Scots. 
The  supporters  of  this  policy  had  been  treated  with 
studied  rudeness  whilst  still  in  France  by  Jermyn, 
who  took  the  side  of  their  opponents,  and  Hyde  him- 
self had  been  left  to  find  his  own  way  to  Holland  as 
best  he  might,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  Prince.  Yet,  though  Hyde  was  as  yet 
absent,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  had  found  a  champion 
in  Prince  Eupert. 

Between  these  conflicting  factions  it  was  hard  for  ^^^ 
the  Prince,  now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  steer  his  reaoiveato 
course.     The  question  of  his  relations  with  the  Scots 
might,  however,  be  postponed  till  Fleming's  return, 
and  on  the  1 6tli  he  announced  his  intention  of  putting 
to  sea.'-     On  the  1 7tli  he  gave  orders  for  the  issue  of    ^^^^y  17- 

*  *^  and  orders 

a  Declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  arms  aDeciara- 

tion  to  06 

to  settle  religion  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  issued. 
Engagement  between  his  father   and  the   Scots,  to 
restore  the  Bang  to  his  throne,  and  to  bring  about  an 
act  of  oblivion  and  the  disbandment  of  all  armies.^ 

On  the  22nd  the  Prince's  fleet  was  in  Yarmouth  J^^i^ 

The  Frinoe 

roads.  If  he  could  have  established  himself  in  the  town  off  Yar- 
so  as  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  rising  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Norfolk,  things  would  have  gone  hard  with  Fairfax, 
who  was  still  detained  before  Colchester.  The  Prince, 
however,  had  no  land  force  with  him,  and  though  a 
large  party  amongst  the  townsmen  was  willing  to 
admit  him,  the  magistrates,  supported  by  a  small 

^  The  Diike  of  York  being  officially  Lord  High  Admiral.  Hatton 
to  Nicholas,  Aug.  29,  Nicholas  Papers,  i.  90. 

*  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hamilton,  July  J|,  Ham/ilton  Papers,  232. 

'  Order  by  the  Prince,  July  }^f ,  L,J,  x.  399 ;  Declaration  by  the 
Prince,  E.  547,  14. 
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^^     body  of  troops,  were  able  to  suppress  the  movement 

— 7"T— '  in  his  favour.   Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 

July  23.    by  longer  stay,  he  sailed  for  the  Downs,^  where  he 

fSfth^^^  found  that,  though  Walmer  Castle  had  surrendered. 

Downs.      ij^Q  castles  of  Deal  and  Sandwich  continued  to  hold 

out  for  the  King. 
Dispute  The  Prince's  approach  did  not  fail  to  ffive  en- 

fthe  Houses  couragcmeut   to    his    partisans    in    the   City.       On 
order         July  22,  at  the  request  of  the  City,  the  Lords  re- 
iirippon.     voked  an  order  given  by  the  Houses  to  Skippon  to 
raise  troops   for   the  defence   of  Parliament   inde- 
pendently of  the  Committee  of  Militia.-     The  Com- 
mons, on  the  other  hand,  stood  by  the  order  given  to 
jJ^^^    Skippon;  but  on  the  28th  they  agreed  to  a  compro- 
oompro-      mise  on  the  more  important  question  of  the  nesfotia- 
the  tareaty.   tiou  with  the  King,  Consenting  to  waive  their  three 
propositions  if  the  Lords  were   willing  to  fix   the 
place  for  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  instead  of 
in  London  or  the  neighbourhood.^     It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  this  compromise  was  suggested  by  the 
Independents,  who  feared  lest  if  they  continued  to 
oppose  the   treaty  they  would  be  swept   away  by 
popular  indignation.^ 
July  31.  The  chance  that  this  compromise  would  be  ac- 

An  inter-  ,  -■• 

cepted  cepted  was  much  increased  by  the  publication  of  an 
intercepted  letter  from  one  of  Hamilton's  agents  in 
London.  "  We  are  in  this  City,"  declared  the  writer, 
"  generally  right ;  only  Skippon  makes  some  disturb- 
ance by  listing  horse  and  foot,  which,  though  in- 
considerable to  what  we  have  Usted  for  us,  yet  we 
hope  not  only  to  null  his  Usting,  but  out  him  from 

^  The  BailifGs  of  Yarmouth  to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  July  29,  L.J,  x. 
399 ;  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  July  27,  Com,  Letter  Book. 

*  L.J,  X.  379,  389 ;  C,J,  V.  651. 
'  C,J.  V.  649. 

*  Grignon  to  Briemie,  Aug.  ^,  B.O,  Transcripts, 
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his  being  General  of  this  City.      The  Lords  have     ^^^; 
aheady  done  something,  but  wait  for  some  further      ,5^3^ 
encouragement  from  hence ;    to  which  purpose  the 
Common  Council  are   about  framing   a  petition."  ^ 
This  letter  reminded  the  citizens  of  the  danger  of 
bloodshed  within  their  own  walls,  and  without  their 
support  the  Peers  were   unable  to  hold  out.     On  q^^^l;^ 
August  I,  the  day  after  the  letter  was  read  to  the  accept  the 
Common  Council,  the  Lords  accepted  the  compromise  miw- 
of  the  Commons.^     By  fixing  the  place  for  the  treaty 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Commons  had  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  King  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  London  to  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into 
the  City  to  head  an  insurrection  against  their  own 
authority. 

Charles  at  least  had  no  intention  of  being  bound  cJ^y * 
by  the  manifesto  of  the  Scots.     On  July  31  he  wrote  ^^^ 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  telling  them  that  though  J°*^**^^ 
he  could  not  assent  to  all  that  they  had  put  forth,  he  Scottish 
was  confident  that '  upon  a  calm  and  friendly  debate 
an  agreement  was  easy.'  ^  As  usual,  he  bound  himself 
to  nothing. 

Warwick  had  not  yet  completed  his  task  of  weed-  Jhe  two 
ing  out  all  the  disaffected  seamen  from  the  ships  under 
his  command,^  and  it  is  possible  that  an  immediate 
attack  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  laid  Lon- 
don bare  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  Prince,  however, 
was  short  of  money,  not  having  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  crews.  He  accordingly  resorted  to  the  desperate  men  eeked 
expedient  of  seizing  merchantmen  on  their  passage  1^^. 

*  W.  G.  to  Sir  A.  Gibson,  July  26.     The  Letters  .  ,  .  <md  other 
Papers,  which  were  communicated  to  tlie  Common  Council,  E.  456, 31. 

^  L.J.  X.  405. 

^  The  King  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  July  31,  Gary's  Mem,  of 
the  Civil  War,  i.  443. 

*  Warwick  to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.,  L,J.  x.  414. 
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^^;     through  the  Downs,  and,  on  the  29th,  having  secured 

-j^'g      several  prizes — one  alone  being  valued  at  20,000/.,' 

July  29.     he  wrote  to  the  Common  Council  asking  for  that  sum 

iec^"^   to  be  paid  hun  in  support  of  his  patriotic  enterprise, 

adding  that  on  receipt  of  it  he  would  liberate  the 

captured  vessels.^ 

^9^'y  On  reading  this  letter  the  City  drew  up  a  spas- 

ftfflrff  for  ft  ^  J  IT  JT 

oeBsation.    modic  petition  to  the  Houses,  asking  for  the  speedy 

liberation  of  the  King,  and  for  an  immediate  cessation 

of  arms.^     The  Commons  were  not  likely  to  humour 

the  City  merchants  by  granting  so  unreasonable  a 

Aug.  4.     request,  and  on  August  4  they  declared  all  who  aided 

commona    the  Priucc  to  bc  guilty  of  high  treason,  not  before 

deolaration  ^  tit       ttt  -m      t\  •  t  •  -ic- 

ftgainat       oue  member  at  least  had  asked  that  the  rrmce  himself 
help  the      might  be  included  in  this  condemnation.^     After  a 
^       while,  the  feeling  in  the  City  grew  less  cordial  to- 
wards the  Prince,  who,  while  posing  as  a   friend, 
blockaded   the  Thames  and  stopped   the  course  of 
trade. 
The    ^  Though  the  Prince  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to 

presence     make  the  attack  on  the  Thames  which  he  had  in  con- 

encouraiges  ,  ,  _^ 

deciarft.      tcmplatiou,  his  presence  in  the  Downs  served  as  an 

thTKing.     encouragement  to  those  who  in  various  quarters  were 

hesitating  to  declare  openly  for  the  King.    Before  the 

July  28  ?    end  of  July,  Boynton,  the  Governor  of  Scarborough, 

of  bnJ^    announced  his  defection  from  his  Parliamentary  mas- 

"^"^  '     ters.^     It  was  scarcely  less  of  a  calamity  that  Batten, 

who  had  been  detained  in  London  by  the  Derby  House 

*  Whitelockef  227. 

'  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  City,  July  29,  The  Declaration  of 
TUs  Highneaa,  E.  457,  14. 
'  L.J.  X.  427. 

*  C.J.  V.  661 ;  Salvetti  to  Gondi,  Aug.  ^,  Add,  M88.  27,962,  fol. 
151 ;  ?  to  Joachimi,  Aug.  }J»  -^^*  MSS.  17,677,  S,  fol.  176. 

^  The  Mayor  of  Hull  and  others  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  3,  enclosing  a 
narrative,  Tanner  MSS,  Ivii.  fols.  167,  169. 
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Committee,  had  made  his  escape,  carrying  with  him    ^^^; 
to  the  Prince   in  the  Downs   *The  Constant  War-     15^3  "^ 
wick,'  one  of  the  best  of  the  Parliamentary  ships.^  Batten 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Prince  received  the  tSTS^t!*^ 
old  sailor  graciously  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.     The  vessels  comprising  the  Prince's 
fleet  now  reached  the  number  of  eleven.* 

In   other   parts   of   England   the  Parliamentary  An  attempt 
authorities  were  sufficiently  circumspect  to  avert  im-  mouOi 
pending  danger.   At  Portsmouth  an  attempt  made  by 
some  sailors  to  seize  the  place  in  collusion  with  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  was  detected  and  baffled, 
and  a  similar  plot  discovered  amongst  the  soldiers  at  q^^** 
Oxford  was  likewise  suppressed.    The  attitude  of  the  state  of 
population  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  so  menacing     ®  ^®^*' 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  Fairfax  counter- 
manded orders  which  he   had  given  for  the  with- 
drawal of  two  regiments  quartered  in  the  West  under 
Sir  Hardress  Waller.^ 

That  such  schemes  of  revolt  should  have  been  Parliament 
even  unsuccessfully  entertained  was  sufficiently  alarm-  amy  in 
ing,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  guard  entirely  in  uie* 
against  them  as  long  as  Parliament  had  no  army  ^^^' 
capable  of  taking  the  field  in  the  South  of  England. 
As  there  was  little  expectation  of  Fairfax's  speedy 
release,  the  hopes  of  Independents  and  of  all  who 
wished  ill  to  the  King's  cause  were  fixed  on  Cromwell, 
whilst  the  Eoyalists  took  the  opportunity  of  his  ab- 
sence to  redouble  their  machinations  against  him. 
When,  on  August  i ,  a  numerously  signed  petition  for  ^^g.  i. 
Lilburne's   release   was   presented   to  the  House  of  commonB 

vote  for 
'  The  Beaolution  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  E.  456,  2.  libe^oiu 

'  The  eleven  ships  measured  3,690  tons,  and  carried  274  gons  and 

1,200  men. 

'  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  E.  456,  8 ;  TJie  Moderate, 

E.  457,  21. 
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Commons  it  was  supported  in  that  House  with  singu- 
lar unanimity,  and  on  the  2nd  the  Lords,  no  less 
unanimously,  concurred  with  the  Commons.^  That 
the  two  Houses,  agreeing  in  nothing  else,  should  have 
agreed  in  this,  can  hardly  be  explained,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Presbyterians  expected  Lilbume, 
when  once  at  large,  to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Cromwell.^ 

The  Lords'  vote  on  Lilburne's  freedora  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Major 
Huntington,  who  had  formerly  been  in  Cromwell's 
confidence,  but  who,  having  persisted  in  supporting 
the  King  after  Cromwell  had  found  it  hopeless  to 
continue  negotiations,  had  resigned,  or  probably  had 
been  compelled  to  resign,  his  position  in  the  army.  He 
now  came  forward  to  tell  the  story,  as  he  understood 
it,  of  the  relations  of  Cromwell  with  the  army  and  the 
King  in  the  preceding  year,  drawing  the  inference  that 
Cromwell  had  all  the  time  been  aiming  at  supreme 
power  for  himself,  and  had  no  sincerity  in  him.  Crom- 
well, he  said,  had  asserted  that  '  every  single  man  is 
judge  of  just  and  right  as  to  the  good  and  ill  of  a 

1  CJ.  V.  657  ;  LJ,  X.  408. 

^  **  John  Lilbume  ...  at  length  is  come  off  witli  credit,  his  greatest 
credit  being  his  late  moderation,  which  wrought  so  fieur  on  the  moderate 
party  of  both  Hotises  that  they  all  joined  together  against  CroinweU*8 
faction,  and  voted  him  a  present  enlargement.  .  .  .  Now  then,  seeing 
honest  John  is  got  loose,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  Mr.  Speaker  and  Noll 
Cromwell  be  both  brought  to  the  stake ;  for  he  means  to  have  a  bout 
with  them  to  some  purpose,  I  can  tell  you."  Merc.  Pragm-attctUt 
E.  457,  II.  "I  could,*'  wrote  Lilbume  in  1649,  " at  my  pleasure  have 
been  revenged  of  him  .  .  .  either  by  divisions  in  his  army  ...  or  by 
joining  in  impeaching  him  with  Major  Himtington ;  which  I  had 
matter  enough  to  do,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  to  it  again  and  again, 
and  might  have  had  money  enough  to  boot  in  my  low  and  exhausted 
condition  to  have  done  it;  yet  I  scorned  it."  Legal  and  Funda- 
mental Liberties,  p.  32,  E.  567,  i.  As  to  the  quarter  from  which 
Lilbume  received  support  we  have  a  statement  that  Sir  John  Majrnard, 
one  of  the  eleven  members,  begged  strongly  for  his  Hberation.  A  Speech 
by  Sir  J,  Maynard,  E.  458,  2. 
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kingdom ;  that  the  interest  of  honest  men  is  the  in-  ^^^y  * 
terest  of  the  kingdom;  ....  that  it  is  lawful  to  pass  '",^3 — 
through  any  forms  of  government  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  his  ends ;  and,  therefore,  either  to  purge  the 
Houses  and  support  the  remaining  party  by  force  ever- 
lastingly or  to  put  a  period  to  them  by  force  is  very 
lawful  and  suitable  to  the  interest  of  honest  men ; 
that  it  is  lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  a  knave.*  ^ 

Huntington's  narrative  was  probably  somewhat  i^,S^^ 
distorted,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
substantially  accurate.  .Cromwell's  mind  was  not 
cast  in  a  rigid  mould,  and  his  expressions  uttered  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances  were 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  one  political  formula. 
He  was  never  a  rigid  Parliamentarian,  and  even  when 
he  deferred  most  humbly  to  the  two  Houses,  it  was 
because  he  regarded  them  rather  as  a  necessary  source 
of  authority  than,  as  Ehot  might  have  styled  them, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  national  will.  He  would  never 
have  urged  that '  the  interest  of  honest  men  '  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  postponed  to  the  national  will,  liow^- 
ever.  clearly  expressed.  As  for  the  startUng  asser- 
tion that  Cromwell  held  it  to  be  *  lawful  to  play  the 
knave  with  a  knave,'  more  information  than  we  now 
possess  is  needed  before  any  sober  judgment  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  it.  Cromwell  was  certainly  not  one  of 
those  simple-minded  men  who  wear  their  hearts  upon 
their  sleeves,  and  he  undoubtedly  did  not  think  it  in 
accordance  with  his  duty  to  inform'  his  political  oppo- 
nents what  means  he  was  about  to  adopt  to  counter- 
mine their  machinations. 

Those  who  had  hoped  to  make  Lilbume  an  in-  LUbume 
strument  for  the  destruction  of  Cromwell  were  not  Hunting. 

ton  * 

long  in  discovering  their  mistake.     Lilbume  at  once 

^  nuntington*8  Narrative,  Aug.  2,  LJ.  z.  408. 
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^^^'    declared  Huntington  to  have  acted  basely  in  accus- 

j^g  '  ing  another   of  crimes   in   which   he   had   himself 

participated,  and  in  attacking  one  who  was  absent  in 

the  service  of  his  country.     "  A  coward,"  said  Lil- 

burne  in  conclusion,  "  lies  upon  advantage."  ^ 

Lilburne  was  not  to  be  induced  to  damasre  a  man 
who  was  fighting  against  the  Scots.     With  amusing 
self-sufficiency  he  wrote  a  patronising  letter  to  Crom- 
well, *  lending,'  as  he  said,  '  a  hand  to  help  him  up 
Aug.  3.     again,  as  not  loving  a  Scotch  interest.'     "  To  demon- 
to^Crom-'    strate  unto  you,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  regardless 


well. 


of  grammar,  "  that  I  am  no  staggerer  from  my  first 
principles  that  I  engaged  my  Ufe  upon  nor  from  you, 
if  you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  what  you  are 
now  strongly  reported  to  be  ;  although  if  I  prosecuted 
or  desired  revenge  for  a  hard  and  almost  starving 
imprisonment,  I  could  have  had  of  late  the  choice  of 
twenty  opportunities  to  have  paid  you  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  scorned  it,  especially  when  you  are  low  ; 
and  this  assure  yourself  that  if  ever  my  hand  be  upon 
you,  it  shall  be  when  you  are  in  your  full  glory,  if  then 
you  shall  decline  from  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice." 
M^J^Mon'^  "  "^^^^  letter,"  added  Lilburne,  in  his  account  of 
®'  ^*'  the  affair,  "  as  I  have  been  told  by  the  bearer,^  was 
very  welcome  to  him."  ^  Cromwell,  without  being 
inordinately  grateful,  may  well  have  been  pleased  to 
find  that  when  an  old  friend  was  doing  his  best  to 
mangle  his  reputation,  an  old  enemy  had  stepped 
forward  to  take  his  part,  though  in  a  somewhat 
uncouth  fashion. 

Whilst  the  Presbyterians  were  intriguing  at  West- 
minster, Cromwell  was  steadily  pressing  on.  Sending 
the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  forward  to  strengthen  Lam- 

^  The  Moderate,  E.  457,  21.  '  i.e.  Sexby. 

^  The  Legal  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  32,  E.  567,  i. 
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bert,  he  followed  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  one  of  55f^- 
horse,  and  a  small  party  of  dragoons.  On  August  i  ' — TT^ 
he  reached  Leicester.  "Our  brigade,"  wrote  one  Ang. i. 
who  served  under  him,  "came  hither  to-day.     Our  HeMrire. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  PflESTON. 

■^      X    O     R    T    B 

\^i»^^^^^^Es 

^^ 

Sf^ 

[^^^^^ 

^M^ 

/  ^4 

\£f  ,1 

marches  long,  and  want  ol  shoes  and  stockings  gives 
discouragement  to  our  soldiers,  having  received  no 
pay  these  many  months  to  buy  them,  nor  can  we 
procure  any,'  unless  we  plunder,  which  was  never 

'  '  nor  any  cod  procure '  in  text. 
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^^'     to  guard  Yorkshire  against  attack.     Here,  however, 

'-, ,' o  ■ "  he  received  information  which  convinced  him  that  it 

was  not  through  Wensleydale  that  the  Scots  would 

He  posts     advance.^   He  now  thought  it  certain  that  they  would 

himself  at        ,  ,  _ 

Richmond,  either  march  directly  southwards  through  Lancashire, 
or   cross   into  Yorkshire   from  Eibblesdale    by  the 
valley  of  the  Aire,  in  order  to  break  up  the  siege  of 
Pontefract  with  the  help  of  the  Yorkshire  Cavaliers.- 
Holding  that  the  latter  movement  was  far  more  prob- 
able than  the  former,  Lambert  retreated  frora  Rich- 
mond and  took  up  a  position  between  Knaresborough 
h^^n      ^^^  Leeds,  in  which  he  would  be  able  to  await  the 
^^'^^^'       arrival  of  Cromwell,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Scots  against  Pontefract  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  his  scanty  forces  to  hold  them  back. 
H^toA  To  fall  on  Lambert  before  Cromwell  reached  him 

^^  was  entirely  out  of  Hamilton's  power.  He  lingered 
at  Kendal,  where,  being  still  without  horses  and 
artUlery,  he  seized  from  the  country  people  such 
baggage  horses  as  he  could  find,  thereby  arousing 
a  feeling  of  hostility  which  was  not  favourable  to 
a  speedy  advance.  The  season,  too,  was  against 
him.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly,  and  brooks 
easily  crossed  in  other  years  were  now  raging  tor- 
p^f^te.^^  rents.  Langdale,  impatient  of  the  delay,  pushed  on 
to  Settle,  hoping  to  win  over  the  governor  of  Skipton 
to  betray  the  castle  to  him,  and  probably  intending, 
in  case  of  success,  to  relieve  Pontefract.  K  he  could 
carry  with  him  the  sluggish  Scots,  he  might  even 
make  his  way  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  set  free  the 

*  Tlie  Moderate^  E.  457,  21 ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E,  457, 

33- 

^  The  first  mention  of  the  supposed  intention  of  the  Soots  to  pass 
into  Yorkshire  is  in  a  letter  written  from  Richmond  on  Aug.  3,  Perfect 
Occurrences^  E.  525,  15 ;  but  Lambert  would  not  have  fallen  back 
unless  he  had  suspected  it  a  day  or  two  sooner. 
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hard-pressed  Eoyalists  at  Colchester.    "  God,"  wrote     ?1^* 


<w.^ 


Hamilton  to  him  on  the  ist,  "  increase  the  distraction       .  g 
of  London,  and  send  you  Skipton,  and  preserve  our 
friends  in  Colchester."  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  suffer-  Monro'a 
ing  from  internal  distractions,  which  Hamilton  was 
powerless  to  appease.  Monro  arrived  at  Kendal 
with  intelligence  that  he  had  brought  his  contingent 
from  Ireland  across  the  border.  His  veterans  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  stiffening  the  raw  levies 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  main  army ;  but 
Monro  refused  to  take  orders  from  Callander  or 
Baillie,  whilst  Callander  objected  to  receive  him  as 
an  independent  commander.  Hamilton,  after  some 
hesitation,  could  find  no  other  remedy  but  to  direct 
Monro  to  tarry  behind,  and  to  form  a  separate  army 
of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  in  conjunction  with 
Musgrave's  English  force.  For  all  practical  purposes 
Monro  might  as  well  have  remained  in  Ireland.^ 

On  August  9  Hamilton  advanced  towards  Horn-    Aug.  9. 
by,^   and   there  settled  down  once  more.    Me  was  iaoveato 
still  there  on  the  1 3th  when  he  received  a  visit  from     °™  ^' 
Lancfdale,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Settle  to  tell  ^^'^•'?; 
him  of  the  gathering  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  oiyi^a. 
Yorkshire,  though  whether  he  was  aware  that  Lam- 
bert had  been  joined  by  Cromwell   must  remain 

^  Hamilton  to  Langdale,  Aug.  7,  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  148.  An 
intercepted  letter  in  which  Langdale  expressed  to  Lucas  his  intention 
of  coming  to  liis  aid  was  printed  at  the  time  (£.  457,  20). 

-  Musgrave  {Clarendon  MS8.  2,869)  sets  down  the  combined  army 
as  being  *  above  7,000 '  after  he  and  Monro  had  been  joined  by  the 
fugitives  from  Preston.  They  must,  therefore,  at  this  time  have 
numbered  about  four  or  five  thousand. 

'  A  Letter  from  Holland^  E.  467,  21.  This  is  a  long  account  of 
the  whole  expedition  written  by  an  English  Boyalist  who  accompanied 
the  army,  but  could  not  get  employment  in  it  on  account  of  his  former 
activity  against  the  Covenant. 
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9?^'     uncertain.   At  a  council  of  war  Middleton  and  Turner 
' — TT^  recommended  a  movement  into  Yorkshire  to  meet 
A  march     the  enemy  in  front;  whereas  Hamilton  and  Baillie 
LtmcSiire  Were  in  favour  of  continuing  their  southern  advance 
decided  on.  through  Lancashire.      Hamilton   held   to  his    own 
opinion,  and  as  Callander  professed  himseK  neutral^ 
the   commander-in-chief  for  once   carried  his   sub- 
ordinates with  him.     He   seems  to  have   been  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  that  Manchester  would  declare 
in  his  favour,  and  that  Lord  Byron,  who,  after  the 
failure  of  many  schemes  for  getting  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  into  his  hands,  was  waiting  at  Llanrwst 
for  the  approach  of  the  Scottish  army,  would  prove 
a  valuable  ally  to  the  invaders.^     Of  any  suspicion 
of  danger   from  Cromwell's  lion-spring   across   the 
Yorkshire  fells  no  hint  has  reached  us. 
Langdaie  After  this  dccisiou  Langdale  returned  to  Settle^ 

to^^u      drew    in    his   forces,   and   directed   them   towards 
Preston,  where  he  was  to  join  Hamilton.     On  the 
Ang.  16.    night  of  the  1 6th,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
CiomweU'B  he  rcccivcd  intelligence  that  Cromwell  was  but  three 
approach,    j^^^g   ^ff     Accordiug   to   the   Scottish   authorities, 

Langdale  persistently  asserted  that  he  had  to  do 
merely  with  Colonel  Ashton  and  the  Lancashire 
levies.  Certainty  is  in  this  case  unattainable,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Scottish  version  is 
correct,  and  that  Langdale  treated  the  rumour  at  the 
time  as  an  idle  tale.^ 

^  Hamilton's  advance  to  Hornby  on  the  9th  is  gathered  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  on  the  8th  announcing  his  intention  of  moving  there* 
Clarice  Trials,  fol.  146b.  See  also  Langdale's  relation,  Chetham  Soe, 
Ciml  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire,  267  ;  Turner's  Memoirs ,  62.  The 
writer  of  the  Letter  from  Holkmd  (E.  467,  21)  puts  the  decision  to 
march  through  Lancashire  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Very  likely  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  Hornby  a  second  time. 

2  Compare  Langdale  (Civil  Wa/r  Tracts  of  Lancashire,  268)  with 
Turner's  Memoirs,  63,  and  Burnet,  vi.  58.    Licapable  as  Hamilton 
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However  this  may  have  been,  the  rumour  was  ^^' 
absolutely  true.  On  the  nth  Cromwell,  having  at  ^  "15^8"' 
last  received  his  artillery  from  Hull,  was  at  liberty 
to  move,  and  having  had  ample  opportunities  of 
conferring  with  Lambert  during  the  last  few  days, 
he  joined  forces  with  him  on  the  13th  between  Aug.ia. 
Knaresborough  and  Wetherby.^  Even  with  the  ad-  eets  out 
dition  of  the  Lancashire  forces  under  Ashton,  Crom- 
well had  now  under  his  command  no  more  than 
8,600  men,  as  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
two  regiments  to  block  up  the  newly-revolted  Scar- 
borough.^ He  afterwards  reckoned  the  Scots,  pro- 
bably not  without  exaggeration,  at  2 1 ,000,  or  even 
at  24,000.^  It  was,  however,  no  time  to  count  heads. 
If  Hamilton  could  join  hands  with  Byron,  North 
Wales  and  the  Midlands  might  be  expected  to  rise 
to  support  him,  and  even  the  suppressed  fires  in 
London  might  blaze  up  once  more.  Terrible  stories 
of  Scottish  inhumanity,  growing  in  enormity  as  they 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  stung  Cromwell  to 
the  quick.     Hamilton's  plunderers,  it  was  said,  had 

was,  it  seems  inorediblo  that  he  should  have  taken  no  steps  to  provide 
against  Cromwell's  attack,  if  he  had  been  positively  informed  that  he 
was  close  at  hand.  Burnet  says  that  on  the  i6th — the  i8th  is  an 
obvious  misprint — *  Callander  got  some  hint  of  Cromwell's  joining 
Lambert.*  The  writer  of  the  Letter  from  Holland  (E.  467,  21)  says 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  there  was  *no  knowledge  of  any  enemy  to 
be  near  us  as  yet,  only  some  intelligence  came  the  night  before  that 
part  of  the  forces  were  quartered  within  less  than  twelve  miles,  the 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  after  was  contradicted  by  an  eminent  person, 
fmd  so  the  former  discredited.* 

^  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20 ;  Cromwell  to  the  Committee  at 
York,  Aug.  23,  CarlyU,  Letters  Ixiv.,  Ixv.  In  Perfect  Occurrences, 
E.  525,  17,  and  Th^  Moderate  Intelligencer^  E.  457,  33,  we  hear  of 
meetings  between  Cromwell  and  Lambert  on  the  loth  and  nth.  No 
doubt  Lambert  rode  over  to  see  his  commander  and  to  take  his  orders 
before  the  junction  of  the  forces. 

*  Tlie  Bloody  Battle  of  Preston,  E.  460,  20. 

*  Carlyh,  Letters  Ixiv.,  Ixv, 
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Lxiv'    stripped  the  cottages  on  their  line  of  march  to  the 

"-   '    "^  very  pothooks,  had  seized  children  as  hostages  for 

ransom,  and  had  butchered  them  when  their  parents 

were  unable  or  unwilUng  to  pay  the  sum  demanded. 

cromweU's        Cromwcll's  march  was  conducted  in  far   other 

"*"  *       guise  than  Hamilton's.     Leaving  behind   him   the 

artillery,  which  it  had   cost  him  so  much  trouble 

to   secure,  he  made  his  way  through   the    rough 

Aug.  xs.    Craven  country,  and  on  the  third  day,  picking  up 

Gisbum.     Ashtou's  forces  on  the  way,  quartered  at  Gisbum  in 

A^cd    *^^  Valley  of  the  Eibble.   On  the  1 6th,  a  short  council 

^  war  at     of  War  was  held  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  Hodder 

Hodder  ^  •' 

Bridge.  Bridge.  Should  the  army,  it  was  asked,  cross  the 
Eibble  to  the  south  bank  in  order  to  block  Hamilton's 
way  across  the  river  as  he  left  Preston,  or  should  it 
keep  on  the  north  bank,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  in 
Preston  itself?  The  latter  course  was  adopted  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  bringing 
on  an  engagement  this  way,  as  it  was  supposed  that 
Hamilton  would  halt  at  Preston  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Monro.^  Neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  is  there 
the  slightest  hint  of  Cromwell's  having  formed  the 
strategical  plan  of  attacking  Hamilton  in  flank  which 
has  been  liberally  ascribed  to  him  by  modern  writers.^ 

^  '*It  was  thought  that  to  engage  the  enemy  to  fight  was  our 
business ;  and  the  reason  aforesaid  " — i.e.  that  Hamilton  was  likely  to 
halt  at  Preston  to  await  Monro — "  giving  us  hopes  that  our  marching  on 
the  north  side  of  Kibble  would  effect  it,  it  was  resolved  we  should  march 
over  the  bridge."    Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20,  Carlyle,  Letter  lxiv. 

'  In  the  first  place  Cromwell  had  to  go  into  Yorkshire  to  meet 
his  artillery ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  have  received  his  in- 
formation from  Lambert,  all  of  whose  movements  point  to  a  belief  that 
Hamilton  would  advance  to  relieve  Pontefiract.  Lambert  fell  back  on 
Richmond  on  August  3,  and  from  that  time  at  least  the  expectation 
that  he  would  have  to  defend  Yorkshire  must  have  been  foremost  in 
Lambert's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  show  that  Cromwell  did  not 
provide  for  the  alternative  of  Hamilton's  choosing  to  advance  through 
Lancashire,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so,  and  he  never  takes 
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In  war,  as  in  politics,  Cromwell  never  rose  above  the     ^^jy  * 
simple  strategy  of  finding  out  the  enemy  wherever  it  '  j^^g" 
was  most  easy  to  give  him  battle.     That  evening  he 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Stonyhurst  Park.     The   next 
day  he  was  to  '  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose 
itaUr 

On  the  1 6th,*  whilst  Cromwell  was  approaching  S'SS^r 
Stonyhurst,  the  news  of  his  approach,  whether  credited  *°'**"  "™y- 
or  not,^  was  carried  to  Langdale  and  Hamilton.    The  The 
Scottish  army  was  loosely  dispersed  for  foraging  pur-  h^ 
poses,  and  on  that  day  Callander  and  Middleton  led  tow^. 
the  cavalry  towards  Wig  an,  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  Caiiander 
south  of  Preston.     Hearing,  however,  a  rumour  that 
Cromwell  was  not  far  off,  Callander,  instead  of  bring- 
ing  back  his  whole   force   to   the   support  of  the 
infantry,   merely  retraced  his   own    steps   towards 
Preston  to  consult  with  Baillie  and  the  Duke. 

On  the  morning  of  the   17th  Hamilton  himself  -,^^8?7. 

o  /  ^  Preparing 

arrived  at  Preston.  Eegardless  of  his  danger  he  forbatue. 
directed  Baillie  with  the  infantry  to  cross  the  Kibble 
in  continuation  of  the  forward  march  in  which  the 
army  was  engaged.  Before  Baillie  had  time  to  carry 
out  these  orders,  news  arrived  that  Langdale — ^who 
had  drawn  up  his  own  force,  consisting  of  about 
3,000  foot  and  600  horse,  amongst  some  enclosed 
fields  lying  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  in  the 
line  of  Cromwell's  approach — was  being  assailed  by 
the  enemy.  Hamilton  accordingly  at  once  counter- 
manded the  order  given  to  BaiUie,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  bridge,  bidding  him  remain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Ribble  to  support  Langdale,  and  sending 

creJit  for  any  plan  of  the  kind.  In  the  passage  quoted  in  the  last  note 
stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  bringing  on  a  fight,  whilst  nothing 
is  said  about  the  advantage  of  attacking  Hamilton  on  the  flank. 

^  Burnet's  i8th  must  be  a  misprint. 

*  See  p.  436. 
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^^^'     a  messenger  to  Middleton  to  bring  the  cavalry  back 

-j^'g      as  speedily  as  possible. 

CaUander's  On  this  Callander,  always  ready  to  dispute  the 
prudence  of  his  general's  orders,  intervened.  The 
infantry,  he  urged,  would  be  exposed  to  destruction 
if  they  attempted  to  withstand  the  enemy  without 
the  cavalry.  By  reverting  to  the  original  plan  and 
sending  Baillie  with  the  whole  body  of  the  foot  across 
the  bridge,  the  junction  of  the  infantry  with  the 
cavalry  returning  from  Wigan  under  Middleton  would 
be  hastened,  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  would  then 
have  the  advantage  of  fighting  with  the  Eibble  in 
front  instead  of  behind.  That  this  plan  would  place 
Langdale  and  his  Englishmen  in  imminent  peril  was 
perhaps  of  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish 
nobleman.  Either,  he  argued,  the  enemy's  attack 
was  in  force,  or  it  was  a  mere  demonstration.  In 
the  latter  case  Langdale  would  easily  hold  his  own. 
In  the  former,  he  could  easily  fall  back  through 
Preston  and  join  the  Scottish  army  across  Eibble 
Bridge.  Hamilton,  as  usual,  gave  way  to  his  over- 
bearing lieutenant,  and  the  Scottish  infantry  marched 
across  the  river,  leaving  Langdale  to  his  fate.  Hamilton 
was,  however,  a  brave  man  though  a  bad  general, 
and  gathering  round  him  a  small  body  of  horse  which 
had  formed  the  rearguard  of  his  army,  and  was  still 
in  Preston,  he  rode  out  to  the  help  of  Langdale.^ 

*  According  to  the  Letter  from  HoU-and  (E.  467,  21),  "though  not 
suspecting  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy  was  so  near  hand, 
he,"  i.e.  the  Duke,  "presently  despatched  order  that  Lieut.-Gen. 
Middleton  .  •  .  should  with  all  expedition  march  there  to  us  w4th  the 
cavalry,  and  gave  command  to  Baillie  ...  to  draw  them  all  in  order 
on  the  moor,  and  not  to  pass  the  bridge,  intending  to  fight  the  enemy 
if  need  required  it.  .  .  .  Lieut.-Gen.  Baillie  causes  the  foot  to  stay 
accordingly ;  which  the  Earl  of  Callander  perceiving,  he  earnestly 
adviseth  that  it  was  safest  the  foot  should  forthwith  march  to  their 
quarters,  where  they  might  the  sooner  receive  succour  from  the  cavalry 
which  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  river ;  that  the  enemy  probably  had 
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Thus  it  was  that  Langdale's  3,600  Englishmen,  ^ha^. 
unsupported  except  by  Hamilton's  small  body  of  '  ^^-g  '" 
horse,  were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  more  than  Thabattio 
double  their  number  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  °'  ^^^'^ 
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His  oulpost  on  the  moor  was  soon  driven  in  and  his 
only  chance  of  holding  out  with  the  main  body  lay 
in  the  hedges  of  the  enclosed  fields  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  stand.      These  hedges  interposed   an    in- 

but  on  incansiderable  force  thore  wherewith  Sir  Uarmadu]f e  Luigdale's 
forces  wonid  be  able  to  deal  with  the  help  of  part  of  our  horse,  thftt 
was  beginning  to  advance  towards  us — not  thoBe  with  Middleton; 
that  in  cnse  the  enemy  had  there  hb  whole  force  be  might  easily 
with  Iiis  horse  come  about  and  overrun  the  fool  if  they  stayed  on  the 
moor,  they  wanting  onr  cavalry  to  aasist  them,  but  if  they  passed  the 
water,  not  only  they  would  be  Id  safety,  bat  also  Sir  Marmadnke — 
whether  the  enemy  had  his  whole  strength  there  or  not — would  by 
degrees  bo  able  to  draw  oS  hia  men  to  oar  foot  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  both  forcEB  might  join  to  moke  good  the  bridge  and  fords  till 
oar  whole  horse  came  tliither.  Tbeae  reasons  being  so  weighty,  and 
proceeding  from  a  commander  of  such  repute  and  long  experience  in 
war  and  Lieut. -General  of  that  army,  were  assented  to  by  the  Dake ; 
so  the  foot  passed  the  river."  This  passage  makes  the  affair  intelhgible. 
It  agrees  with  the  narrative  given  by  Burnet,  vi.  60,  though  the  latter 
avoids  all  mention  of  Callander's  advice,  making  him  order  Baillie  to 
cross  the  river,  and  overbear  Homiltoa's  objections  by  sheer  personal 
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^^^-  superable  obstacle  to  any  repetition  by  Cromwell  of 
-  J  g  his  tactics  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  There  was 
indeed  a  narrow  lane  through  the  middle  of  Lang- 
dale's  position,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Cromwell 
posted  his  own  regiment  of  horse  and  a  second  regi- 
ment under  the  fiery  Harrison,  hoping  in  the  end  to 
send  them  both  by  that  route  to  break  up  Langdale's 
force  when  it  had  once  been  dislodged  from  its 
position.  First,  however,  the  enclosed  fields  on  either 
side  must  be  cleared,  and  against  Langdale's  infantry, 
protected  by  the  hedges,  Cromwell  hurled  his  foot 
regiments  as  to  the  storm  of  a  fortress,  guarding 
them  with  horse  on  the  flanks  in  view  of  possible 
sallies  of  the  enemy.  After  repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  without  success,  Cromwell's  regiments  on 
the  left  showed  signs  of  flinching,  and  Ashton's  Lan- 
cashire levies  were  ordered  up  to  restore  the  fight. 
Langdale's         By  the  admissiou  of  friend  and  foe  Lan^dale  and 

rotroat. 

his  Englishmen  fought  like  heroes.  Yet,  after  four 
hours'  struggle,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  give 
way  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  town.  When  the 
hedges  were  at  last  cleared  the  two  regiments  of 
horse  which  Cromwell  had  set  apart  for  the  service, 
dashing  through  the  lane,  followed  them  into  the 
town,  and  cleared  the  streets.  Though  Langdale  per- 
sonally got  safely  to  BailUe's  quarters  across  the 
Eibble,  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry  surrendered, 
whilst  his  horse,  together  with  those  who  fought  under 
Hamilton,  fled  northwards  and  joined  Monro.  Hamil- 
ton himself,  who  had  refused  to  abandon  Langdale  as 
long  as  he  kept  the  field,  only  reached  the  south  bank 
The  bridge  of  the  rivcr  bv  a  ford.     Cromwell's  musketeers  then, 

gamed.  •'  .  ,  ' 

posting  themselves  on  the  high  bank  which  slopes 
down  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kibble,  commanded 
the  bridge,  and  under  the  protection  of  their  fire  a 
charge  soon  cleared  it  of  the  enemy.     Later  in  the 
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evening  Baillie  and  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  infantry     j^rv ' 
were  driven  still  further  south  over  the  Darwen,  a    -.•«"' 
smaller   stream   which  joins  the   Eibble   somewhat 
lower  down,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Darwen,  as  well 
as  that  over  the  Kibble,  was  occupied  by  Cromwell. 

When  the  Scottish  army  lay  down  that  night  its  ^/*^**°^ 
condition  was  practically  hopeless.     Not  only  had  it,  Scottish 
if  Langdale's  Englishmen  be  counted  in  its  ranks,  lost 
I  jCHDO  killed  and  4,chdo  prisoners,  but  it  had  ceased  to 
feel  confidence  in  its  commanders.     The  self-sufficient 
Callander  had  done  as  badly  as  the  impressionable 
Hamilton.     He  had  neither  allowed  Baillie  to  support 
Langdale,  nor  had  he  brought  up  the  cavalry  from 
Wigan  in  time  to  support  Baillie.     In  the  council  of  a  night 
war  hastily  summoned  in  the  night  time,  Baillie  and 
Turner  alone  argued  for  fighting  it  out  where  they 
stood.     Callander,  who  had  caused  the  mischief,  was 
for  slipping  aw^ay  in  the  dark,  and  his  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  other  officers. 

The  adoption  of  this  course  was  fatal  to  the  army  ^^i^Jj^^ 
which  Hamilton  still  nominally  commanded.  It  was 
without  means  of  transport,  as  the  peasants  who  had 
been  compelled  to  furnish  horses  had  stolen  away 
with  them  in  the  dark,  and  no  other  baggage- 
animals  could  be  procured  by  a  beaten  army.  Each 
soldier  was  therefore  ordered  to  take  with  him  as 
much  powder  as  his  flask  would  hold,  and  directions 
were  given  to  blow  up  what  remained  after  the  army 
was  so  far  on  its  way  that  the  explosion  would  not 
betray  its  movements.  In  that  army,  however, 
orders  were  seldom  obeyed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ammunition  fell  uninjured  into  Cromwell's  hands.^ 

>  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixiv.;  Turner's  Memoirs^  63;  Burnet^  vi.  60; 
Langdale's  Narrative,  Civil  War  of  Lancashire^  267;  Hodgson's 
^remoirs  in  Original  Memoirs.  The  narrative  in  Burnet  reads  as  if 
it  were  either  drawn  up  hy  Turner  or  afterwards  used  by  him. 
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1648 

A  night 
marcn. 


Ashton 
left  at 
Preston. 


The 
pnrsiiit. 


An^.  18. 
Hamilton 
at  Wigan. 


Aug.  19. 
The  fight 
atWin- 
vick. 


Hamilton  was  already  three  miles  on  his  way 
before  Cromwell  discovered  his  retreat.  Cromwell  at 
once  ordered  Ashton  to  hold  Preston  with  4,cx>d  men 
against  Monro  and  Musgrave.  So  imminent  did  an 
attack  from  the  north  appear  that  Cromwell  directed 
Ashton  to  put  his  4,000  prisoners  to  the  sword  if  the 
enemy  assailed  him.  Fortunately  for  them,  Monro,  in 
spite  of  Musgrave's  pleadings,  refused  to  stir.^  Crom- 
well himself,  who  had  been  reinforced  after  the  battle,* 
followed  Hamilton  with  5,500  men,  though  he  reckoned 
the  enemy's  force  to  be  still  twice  that  number. 

In  the  pursuit  Cromwell  had  to  deal,  not  with 
Baillie's  disorganised  infantry,  but  with  Middleton's 
horsemen,  who  had  at  last  arrived  from  Wigan  after 
Hamilton  had  moved  off  and  now  covered  the 
retreat  of  their  comrades.  Facing  round  again  and 
again  they  drove  back  the  English  cavalry,  losing,  it 
is  true,  many  prisoners,  amongst  whom  Hurry  was 
one,  but  inflicting  some  damage  on  the  pursuers; 
Colonel  Thornhagh,  one  of  Cromwell's  best  officers, 
being  amongst  those  killed  in  one  of  these  attacks.* 

Tlie  rain  had  been  pouring  in  torrents  throughout 
the  day,  and  the  whole  Scottish  force  was  wet  and 
half  starved  when  it  reached  Wigan  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 8th.  The  hungry  men  fell  on  the  town — 
Eoyalist  as  it  was — and  stripped  it  bare.  The  moon 
then  shone  out,  and  Hamilton  ordered  another  night 
march,  hoping  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Mersey 
at  Warrington  and  so  to  gain  time  to  join  Byron  in 
North  Wales.     On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  Cromwell, 

'  CarlyUf  Letter  Ixiv. ;  Musgrave's  relation,  Clarendon  MS8. 
2,867. 

^  There  is  no  direct  mention  of  these  reinforcements,  but  among 
the  regiments  left  with  Ashton  were  some  not  named  as  taking  part  in 
the  battle.  Cromwell  and  Ashton  had  now  about  i,ocx>  more  men  than 
are  said  to  have  been  with  them  on  the  17th. 

'  A  Letter  from  Holland,  E.  467,  21. 
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still  pursuing,  was  upon  them  at  Winwick.     Fighting     ^^^* 
in  desperation  the  Scottish  army  held  out  for  some  '  "i^iis"^ 
hours.  After  a  loss  of  i  ,chdo  killed  and  2,000  prisoners, 
they  left  the  field  and  continued  their  retreat. 

On  went  the  chase.  At  Warrington  Hamilton  had  Hamilton 
still  with  him  3,000  horse  and  4,000  foot,  and  was  ington.  * 
thus  still  superior  in  numbers  to  his  pursuers,  but  his 
men  were  forlorn  and  spiritless,  and  he  himself  with 
shattered  nerves  was  even  less  capable  of  taking  a 
resolution  than  he  had  been  at  Preston.  Callander, 
representing  to  him  that  a  beaten  force  of  infantry, 
with  a  small  stock  of  powder  soaked  with  rain,  was 
a  hindrance  rather  than  an  assistance,  induced  him 
to  give,  or  to  allow  others  to  give,  orders  to  Baillie  to 
surrender  without  making  any  attempt  to  defend  the 
bridge.  Baillie,  when  he  received  the  command,  was  BaiiKe 
as  one  distracted.  Would  not  some  brother  soldier, 
he  asked,  put  a  bullet  into  his  head  and  save  him  from 
this  disgrace  ?  Eesistance  was,  however,  practically 
hopeless.  Half,  at  least,  of  his  soldiers  had  flung 
away  their  arms,  and  those  who  had  retained  them 
were  without  powder  and  shot.  Baillie,  indeed, 
gave  orders  to  defend  the  bridge,  but  his  orders 
were  obeyed  by  no  more  than  250  men.^  In  the  end 
Baillie  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  4,000  ^  more 
captives,  together  with  Warrington  and  its  bridge, 
passed  into  Cromwell's  hands.' 

Hard  service  and  miry  ways  had  worn  out  the  ^fhwd*^' 
pursuers  almost  as  much  as  the  pursued.     The  Scots,  ■®^®® 
wrote  Cromwell,  *  are  so  tired,  and  in  such  confusion, 
that  if  my  horse  could  but  trot  after  them  I  could 
take  them  all ;  but  we  are  so  weary  we  can  scarce  be 

*  Attestation,  Aug.  22,  Baillie,  iii.  456. 

*  Baillie  says  that  he  had  only  2,600  or  2,700,  but  Cromwell  no 
doubt  picked  up  many  stragglers. 

'  Carlylc,  Letter  Ixiv.;  Burnet^  vi.  62;  Turner's  Memoirs,  64; 
Hodgson  in  Orig.  Memoirs,  120. 
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^^l    able  to  do  more  than  walk  after  them.  .  .  .  They  are 

j^' g      the  miserablest  party  that  ever  was.     I  durst  engage 

myself  with  500  fresh  horse   and  500  nimble  foot 

to  destroy  them  all.     My  horse  are  miserably  beaten 

out,  and  I  have  io,chdo  prisoners.'  ^ 

c^wS*  Despatching  Lambert  in  pursuit  of  the  remaining 

*»™         Scottish  horse,  Cromwell  himself  turned  back  north- 
north-  , 

wards.        wards  to  deal  with  Monro,  and  to  stifle  in  Scotland  any 

preparations  which  might  be  made  for  prolonging  the 

His  ^        war.     Before  he  left  Warrington  he  had  a  warninfif 

warning  ,  ^  ,  o 

to  ParUa-  to  addrcss  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  "  Surely, 
sir,"  he  wrote  to  Lenthall,  "  this  is  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  wherever  anything  in  this  world  is 
exalted  or  exalts  itself,  God  will  pull  it  down  ;  for  this 
•  is  the  day  wherein  He  alone  will  be  exalted.  It  is 
not  fit  for  me  to  give  advice,  nor  to  say  a  word  what 
use  you  should  make  of  this  ; — more  than  to  pray  you, 
and  all  that  acknowledge  God,  that  they  would  exalt 
Him,  and  not  hate  His  people  who  are  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye,  and  for  whom*  even  kings  shall  be  reproved ; 
and  that  you  would  take  courage  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  in  fulfilling  the  end  of  your  magistracy,  in  seek- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  land ;  that  all  that  will 
live  peaceably  may  have  countenance  from  you,  and 
they  that  are  incapable  and  will  not  leave  troubling 
the  land  may  speedily  be  destroyed  out  of  the  land."* 
Oromweu  ^  stcmcr  uotc  was  here  mingled  with  the  plead- 

not™-  ings  for  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  sprung  to 
Cromwell's  lips  after  the  rout  of  Naseby  and  the 
surrender  of  Bristol.'  Yet  there  was  nothing  vindic- 
tive in  his  call  for  the  destruction  of  those  who  con- 
tinued to  trouble  the  land.     No  cry  for  vengeance  or 

^  Carlyle^  Letter  Ixv. 

'  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  20,  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixiv. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  294. 
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for  retributive  punishment  of  any  kind  was  heard     ilrv.' 
from  him.  16^8 

Nor   did   the   political  side  of  the  strife  escape  The 
Cromwell's   notice.     "  The   greatest   part  by  far  of  nobrnty. 
the  nobility  of  Scotland,"  he  wrote,  "  are  with  Duke 
Hamilton."  ^     In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  King  or  Parliament  was  giving 
way  to  a  strife  of  classes. 

Hamilton  at  least  was  no  longer  in  case  to  be  Adia- 
the  champion  of  any  cause.     His  wearied  horsemen  ^^l 
staggered   on  as   best   they   might.      At  first  they 
thought  of  making  their  way  to  Byron.     Their  next 
hope  was  to  join  Sir  Henry  Lingen,  who  had,  as  they 
believed,  risen  in  Herefordshire.      Abandoning  this 
plan  after  leaving  Malpas,  they  wheeled  round  to  the 
east,  hoping  to  return  to  Scotland  by  fetching  a  com- 
pass wide  enough  to  avoid  falling  in  with  their  pur- 
suers.    As  they  pressed  on  they  were  harassed  by 
the   trained  bands  of  the  counties   through   which  . 
they  passed,  Middleton,  the   most  capable  of  their 
officers,  being  taken  prisoner  on  the  way. 

On  the  22nd,  with  rapidly  diminishing  numbers,    Aug.  22. 
Hamilton   reached    Uttoxeter.     There   the    soldiers  SuS^t 
mutinied,   refusing    to    go   farther.     On    the    25th  *®'* 
Hamilton  offered  to  capitulate  to  the  governor  of  Staf-  His  capitu- 
ford.     Before  the  terms  had  been  agreed  on,  Lambert     *°"* 
appeared   on   the   scene.      Commissioners   on   both 
sides  were  appointed,  and  articles  of  surrender  were 
agreed  on  and  signed.     Then  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
rode  in  with  a  body  of  horse  from  Leicestershire  and 
seized  on  Hamilton  as  his  prisoner.     Lambert,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  articles  signed. 
Hamilton  and  all  with  him  were  to  be  prisoners  of 

*  CromweU  to  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Aug.  20,  Clarke  TriaU,  fol. 
124. 
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^H^-    war,  having  '  the  lives  and  safety  of  their  persons 
assured  to  them.'  ^ 


1648 
ctjoMnder  Th^  day  before  this   catastrophe  Callander  and 

^  rid?*   Langdale,  with  such  of  their  followers  as  they  could 
^^  persuade  to  accompany  them,  separated  themselves 

from  Hamilton  and  rode  off  towards  Ashbourne.   Cal- 
lander's Scottish  horse,  however,  soon  mutinied  and 
refused  to  go  farther,  whilst  Langdale  and  a  small 
party  of  English    continued   their   journey   alone, 
hoping  to  escape  unnoticed.     They  were,  however, 
i*ng^we    detected  not  far  from  Nottingham,  and  were  taken 
prisoners  and  lodged  in  Nottingham  Castle.    Callander 
was   more   fortunate.      He    succeeded  in   reaching 
cdiander    Londou,  and  in  due  time  he  made  good  his  escape 
**°^***      into  HoUand.* 

Sept  4.  The  mass  of  Scottish  prisoners  captured  in  Lanca- 

s^^tioi      shire  were  a  sore  burden  upon  the  resources  of  Par- 
gbJ^     liament,  and  on  September  4  the  House  of  Commons 
JJ'JJ^,     appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  distinction  between 
p*»*<^       those  who  had  taken  service  under  Hamilton  by  com* 
pulsion   and   those  who  had   taken  it  voluntarily. 
Those  who  belonged  to  the  former — that  is  to  say,  the 
great  majority — were  to  be  released  on  an  engage- 
ment  never   again    to    enter    England   as    soldiers 
without  the  leave  of  the  English  Parliament.     Those 
who  belonged  to  the  latter   were  to  be  shipped  to 
the  plantations  beyond  sea — ^that  is  to   say,  to  be 
bound  to  servile  labour  under  the  broiling  sun  of 
Barbadoes.     When  no  more  were   required  by  the 
plantations,  the  remainder  were  to  be  despatched  to 
Venice  to  serve  under  the  Bepublic* 

*  Bumetf  vi.  64 ;  Turner's  Memoirs,  70 ;  Clarice  Trials^  fol.  107b. 

*  Langdale's  narrative,  Chetham  80c.  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancet- 
shire,  270 ;  Burnet,  vi.  64, 

»  CJ.  vi.  5. 
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Every  Royalist  in  England  knew  that  the  blow  struck    ^^*- 
at  Preston  haii  crushed  his  last  hopes.    Local  risings, 
even  if  successful,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  look 
for  a  delivering  army  round  which  to  rally.     Alone 
they  could  accomplish  nothing.    Lingen,  from  whom    Aug.  17. 
much  had  been  expected,  had  risen  prematurely  in  L^eSl 
Herefordshire,  had  been   chased  into  Montgomery- 
shire, and  had   there  been  routed  on  August   17,^ 
the  day  on  which  Cromwell  burst  on  Langdale  from 
Ribble  Moor.      A  few  days  later    Byron,   on  his 
reception  of  the  news  from  the  North,  drew  back  Byron»B 
hastily  to  Anglesea,  whence  he  ultimately  made  his  '^®*^®**- 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Man.^ 

On  no  one  can  the  rout  of  Preston  have  fallen    Aug.  10. 

_  ,  .  Ltauderdals 

more  heavily  than  on  Lauderdale,  who,  on  August  10,  in  the 
reached  the  Downs  full  of  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Prince's  journey 
to  Hamilton's  headquarters.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  Royalists  in  good  heart.  The  castles  in  the 
Downs  had  been  relieved,  and  news  had  arrived  that 
the  London  citizens  were  collecting  money  to  ransom 

*  L,J,  X.  686.  Webb,  in  the  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,  ii.  422* 
prints  Lingen's  proclamation  with  the  date  of  Ang.  22.  This  miiBt  be 
a  misprint  for  Aug.  12. 

^  Byron's  Relation,  Clar,  St,  P.  ii.  418. 
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the  captured  vessels.^  On  the  14th,  however,  a  force 
which  had  landed  to  drive  off  the  besiegers  under 
C!olonel  Eich  from  before  Deal,  was  itself  driven 
back  to  the  ships  with  heavy  loss.^ 

In   the   meanwhile   Lauderdale   was   urging  the 
Prince  to  submit  to  the  Scottish  terms.     With  the 
lad  himself,  eager  as  he  was  for  action,  he   found 
little   difficulty.      The  Prince  readily  consented   to 
come  to  Scotland  unaccompanied  by  his  proscribed 
followers,  and,  though  he  pleaded  hard  that  an  ex- 
ception might  be  made  in  favour  of  Eupert,  Rupert 
himself  declined  to  be  made  a  bone  of  contention, 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  remain  in 
Holland  till  the  Scots  had  accepted  his  professions 
of  friendship.     Lauderdale's  next  proposal  that  the 
Prince,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Hamilton's  army, 
should  conform  to  the  Presbyterian  worship,  excited 
more    resistance,    Hopton    and    Gerard     declaring 
strongly  against  its   acceptance.      Lauderdale   was 
consequently  informed  that  the  Prince  could  not  give 
the  required  promise  without  his  father's  permission, 
and  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  that  permis- 
sion could  be  obtained.     Lauderdale,  who  was  too 
shrewd  an  observer  of  human  nature  to  be  easily 
baffled,  replied  that  the  negotiation  with  which  he 
was  charged  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  that  if  he 
could  not  have  an  immediate  answer  he  would  return 
to  Scotland  on  the  morrow.     The  future  Charles  11. 
was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  a  re- 
ligious scruple,  and  on  the  1 6th  he  formally  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  terms. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  the  Prince  should  sail 

'  See  p.  426. 

^  Instructions   to   Lauderdale,  July  2;    Lauderdale  to  Lanark, 
Aug.  10,  Hcmdlton  Papers,  232,  237 ;  L,J.  x.  685. 
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for  Berwick  with  as  little  delay   as  possible,   and    ^^^• 
should  make  his  way  from  that  point  to  Hamilton's  ' — TT^ 
head-quarters,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be.  Presby- 
Lauderdale  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  partisans  of  ^^^ 
the  Scottish  alliance  had  gained  an  ascendency  over 
the  Prince,  and  that  Lord  WiUoughby  of  Parham,  one 
of  those  who  pronounced  most  strongly  in  its  favour, 
received,  in  addition  to  his  command  of  the  fleet  as 
vice-admiral,  a  commission  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  land-forces  in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire,  and  in   two  other   counties.^      Lauderdale's 
pleasure  was  the  greater  as  Willoughby  assured  him 
that  he  intended  to  employ  none  but  Presbyterians, 
and  named  the  Presbyterian  Poyntz  as  his   major- 
general.     Another  force,  composed  of  the  men  of  the 
EngUsh  regiments  discharged  from  the  Dutch  service 
after  the  peace,  was  to  be  despatched  to  Scarborough 
to  raise  the  Eoyalists  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  these  New- 
castle was  to  be  the  general  and  Wilmot  the  lieu- 
tenant-general.^   It  is  true  that  neither  Newcastle  nor  • 
Wilmot  professed  to  be  Presbyterians,  but  they  both 
declared  their  readiness  to  favour  the  Presbyterians 
a.nd  to  support  the  alliance  with  the  Scots. 

The  success  of  Lauderdale's  mission  was  bitterly  Diaap- 
felt  by  the  old  Cavaliers,  who,  after  shedding  their  5?!^^ 
blood  for  Church  and  King,  found  that  they  had  no    *^  ^^ 
favour  to  expect  at  the  Court  of  the  heir-apparent. 
"  Sir  Marmaduke,"  wrote  Lauderdale  on  the  20th,  in 
ignorance  that  but  three  days  before  the  man  whom 
he  despised  had  alone  of  all  Hamilton's  officers  won 
honour  at  Preston,  "  is  not  at  all  valued  here."     The 
great  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  regarded  with  equal 

^  Their  names  are  not  given. 

^  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Aug.  26,  Hamilton  Papers ^  248 ;  Sir  E. 
Verney  to  Sir  R.  Vemey,  Sept.  A»  Vemey  M8S, 
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scorn.  "  James  Graham,"  continued  Lauderdale,  "  is 
no  acceptable  prince  in  this  C!ourt."  It  was  perhaps 
weU  for  the  King  that  he  was  immured  in  Carisbrooke, 
where  such  voices  could  not  trouble  him.  He  little 
thought  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Engagement 
that  his  son  would  take  its  empty  phrases  as  a  real 
declaration  of  policy. 

In  the  City,  too,  the  Presbyterian  merchants  were 
again  stirring.  It  was  firmly  believed  on  board  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs  that  what  London  had  failed  to  do 
for  Norwich  or  Holland  it  would  do  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  he  unfurled  his  father's  banner  in 
the  North.  The  commanders  of  the  City  forces  were 
already  named.  Major-General  Browne,  who  had 
recently  been  chosen  Sheriff,  was  to  command  the 
London  trained  bands.  Massey  was  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  new  body  of  infantry  which  was  being 
secretly  levied,  and  Graves  in  charge  of  the  cavalry 
which  was  being  got  together  in  a  similar  way.^ 
"The  Lords  and  the  City,"  wrote  one  of  Eupert's 
correspondents,  "  understand  each  other,  as  also  the 
Keformadoes,  that  are  considerable — 8,000  in  nimi- 
ber."  ^  A  simultaneous  explosion  of  all  the  Eoyalist 
forces  was,  in  short,  to  sweep  away  the  army  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  hitherto  failed  through  the  premature 
and  isolated  outbursts  of  individual  localities. 

To  this  hopeful  scheme  a  death-blow  was  given 
by  the  news  from  Preston  and  Warrington.^  "  The 
Lord,"  wrote  Lauderdale  on  the  20th,  "  send  me  a 
good  account  of  our  army,  for  I  must  confess  at  this 

'  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Aug.  19,  20 :  Declarations  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Aug.  i6,  17,  18,  Hamilton  Papers,  239,  250. 

*  W.  Steward  to  Rupert,  Aug.  20,  Rupert  Transcripts  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Firth. 

^  Burnet y  vi.  71. 
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distance  they  go  very  near  to  my  heart."  ^    A  day  or     ^^^• 
two  later  Lauderdale  knew  that  that  army  had  ceased    "^  *  "' 
to  exist,  and  that  English  Presbyterianism  had  no 
longer  a  rallying-point  round  which  to  gather. 

When  the  tidings  from  Preston  reached  Lauder- 
dale the  long  agony  of  Colchester  was  almost  ended. 
For  some  days  after  his  repulse  on  June  13,^  Fairfax  ^/J?'^^ 
busied  himself  in  raising  forts  to  complete  the  isola-  aep  of 
tion  of  the  besieged.     His  weak  point  was  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Colne,  as  the  SuflTolk  trained 
bands,  which  had  been  ready  enough  to  occupy  the 
bridges  over  the  Stour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Eoyalist 
invasion  of  their  county,  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  take  part  in  offensive  warfare.     It  was  not  till  the 
24th  that,  being  at  last  persuaded  that  in  this  case  ^^^' 
their  best  defence  lay  in  joining  Fairfax's  attack,  they  |J>^ 
marched  into  Essex  and  occupied  the  high  ground  ^^^ 
commanding  the  bridge  over  which  the  road  leads  band^. 
from  Colchester  in  the  direction  of  Suffolk.^   On  July  2 
the  work  of  circumvallation  was  completed.^ 

All  that  military  art  could  achieve  was  done  by 
the  besieged  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Lucas. 
There  were  constant  sallies,  and  the  artillery  within 
the  town  did  no  slight  mischief.  The  temper  of  the 
besiegers  grew  embittered  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  and  they  freely  accused  their  opponents  of 
using  roughened*^  or  even  poisoned  bullets,  judging 
from  appearances  which  were  probably  the  result 
of  the  want  of  proper  appliances  for  casting.   Li  the 

'  Lauderdale  to  Lanark,  Ang.  20,  Hamdlton  Papers^  248. 

'  See  p.  401.  '  The  Dianry. 

*  Mr.  Bound's  M8.  p.  87. 

^  *  Chewed  bullets '  according  to  the  language  of  the  day.  One  of 
these  is  now  in  the  Museum  in  Colchester  Castle.  On  a  eecond  com- 
plaint made  later,  the  Boyalist  commanders  answered  '  that  for  ron^ 
cut  things  they  must  excuse  them,  as  things  stood  with  them  ftl  that 
time.*    Mr.  Round's  MS.  p.  90. 
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teeth  of  desperate  resistance,  Fairfax  steadily  pressed 
on,  drawing  the  toils  more  closely  round  the  town. 
On  July  14  he  gained  the  Hythe,  the  landing-place 
for  boats  arriving  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colne, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  seized  on  Lord  Lucas's 
house.  On  the  15th  he  stormed  the  gatehouse  of 
the  old  abbey.^  The  importance  of  the  possession 
of  this  post,  which  commanded  the  southern  wall 
of  the  town,^  was  acknowledged  by  the  desperate 
but  futile  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
besieged  to  cut  their  way  out  through  the  hostile 
lines,^  and  by  the  constant  stream  of  deserters  which 
began  to  sUp  away  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Royalist 
commanders  could  do  to  keep  them  back. 

On  the  1 7th  the  besiegers  were  gratified  with  the 
news  that  Pembroke  Castle  had  at  last  been  taken, 
and  that,  though  they  were  themselves  tied  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood,  Cromwell  was  at  liberty 
to  betake  himself  to  the  North.^  By  the  beginning 
of  August  the  grim  spectre  of  famine  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  Fairfax.  Inside  Colchester  the  bodies  of 
dogs  and  horses,  swarming  as  they  were  with  maggots, 
were  greedily  devoured,  and  after  the  second  week 
in  August  even  this  loathsome  food  began  to  fail.  As 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion suffered  far  more  than  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison. Starving  men  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  unarmed  popula- 


*  Mr.  Eound*8  M8.  p.  87,  is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  The  Diary 
attached  to  the  map  speaks  of  a  battery  being  raised  *  against  St.  John's 
from  the  Lord  Lncas'  House.'  The  latter  authority  says  nothing 
abont  the  taking  of  the  honse,  and  I  presnme  that  battery  was  raised 
after  the  gate-hoose  wsbs  taken  on  the  15th.  The  honse  was  in  the 
grounds  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  bnt  the  St.  John's  which  was  attacked' 
mnst  have  been  the  church  of  that  name.  ^  See  p.  4cx). 

»  Mr.  Botmd'8  M8.  p.  88.  *  The  Diary. 
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tion,  seldom  fail  to  provide  first  for  their  own  neces-  ^^^' 
sities.^  Whatever  latent  Eoyalism  there  may  have  ^^'g' 
been  in  Colchester,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
was  very  much,^  was  quenched  amidst  the  misery  of 
the  famine  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  August  the  citizens  could  but  look 
forward  with  longing  to  the  day  of  surrender. 

Neither  Norwich  nor  Fairfax  would  give  these    Aug.  16. 
miserable  ones  relief  so  long  as  Hamilton  kept  the  urged  to 
field.     On  August  16,  a  crowd  gathered  round  Nor- 
wich, bringing  with  them  their  children  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  sight  of  the  wan  faces  and  wasted 
frames  of  the  little  ones  would  melt  his  heart.     Nor- 
wich would  not  abandon  the  King's  cause  on  account 
of  private  sorrows,  and  on  his  rejection  of  the  peti- 
tioners, the  Mayor  wrote  to  Fairfax,  begging  him  to  Fairfax 
allow  civilians  to  pass  his  lines.    Fairfax  replied  that  to  let 
*  he  pitied  their  condition,  but  it  did  not  stand  with  pass.*"* 

^  Mr.  Rov/nd*8  MS,  p.  96.  I  do  not  mention  the  specific  acts  of* 
outrage  recorded  in  Colchester's  Tears,  £.  455,  16,  as  that  pamphlet 
was  published  in  London,  and,  though  it  professes  to  derive  its  informa- 
tion from  escaped  townsmen,  deserves  no  more  credit  than  other  catch- 
penny productions  of  the  day.  The  assertion  made  in  it  that  Lucas 
was  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Norwich  in  an  attempt  to  ravish  a 
woman,  throws  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  its  other  statements.  If 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  a  story  most  improbable  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  pleaded  by  the  Puritan  soldiers  in  justification  of 
Lucas's  execution. 

^  The  political  sentiments  of  the  population  are  probably  fairly 
indicated  in  a  statement  that  *  The  chief  minister  of  this  place,  Mr. 
Harman,  that  not  long  before  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  army, 
branding  them  with  the  names  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  the 
people  of  the  town  who  afi&onted  and  abused  our  soldiers  when  they 
quartered  there,  now  both  ministers  and  people  have  longed  for  their 
deliverance  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  so  much  despised  before.* 
A  True  cmd  Correct  Relation  of  the  Taking  of  Colchester ^  E.  461,  24. 
The  inhabitants,  in  short,  were,  for  the  most  part  Tresbyterian  and 
anti-military,  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  army  if  they  could,  but  not  en- 
thusiastic for  the  King.  That  there  was  a  Boyalist  party  amongst 
them  is,  of  course,  not  denied. 
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his  trust  to  permit  it.'  On  the  17th  the  Boyalist 
commanders  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  proposing  to 
Fairfax  to  surrender  in  twenty  days  if  they  were  not 
relieved  within  that  time.  Fairfax  replied,  *  that  he 
hoped,  in  much  less  time,  to  have  the  town  without 
treaty,'  and  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for 
storming  the  walls,  though  his  purpose  was  probably 
rather  to  intimidate  the  besieged  than  to  cast  away 
unnecessarily  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 

Inside  the  walls,  Norwich  had  hard  work  to  stem 
the  tide  of  mutiny.  It  is  even  said  that  he  angrily 
bade  the  women,  who  were  crying  for  bread,  *  to  eat 
their  children,'  and  that  the  women  threatened  in 
return  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  secure  of  the  concealed 
sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  hardly  less 
hungry  than  themselves.  On  the  19th,  Norwich, 
driven  to  extremities,  sent  to  ask  Fairfax  for  terms. 
On  the  20th  Fairfax  declared  that,  with  the  exception 
of  deserters,  aU  soldiers  and  officers  under  the  degree 
of  a  captain  would  be  allowed  to  depart  unharmed. 
Superior  officers  and  gentlemen  were  to  surrender 
at  mercy.  The  conditions  were  hard,  and  Norwich 
could  not  yet  bring  himself  to  submit  to  them.  On 
the  2 1  st,  pressed  hard  by  a  famished  crowd  of  women 
and  children,  Norwich  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  bade  them  go  to  the  enemy  with  their  com- 
plaints. Many  did  as  he  bade  them  and  the  remainder 
were  thrust  out  by  his  orders.  When  the  poor  crea- 
tures reached  Fairfax's  sentries  they  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  imploring  that  mercy  might  be  shown 
at  least  to  their  children.  It  was  not  to  be.  The 
sentries  were  ordered  to  fire  shots  over  the  heads  of 
the  women  to  frighten  them  back,  and  when  this 
proved  of  no  avail,  they  told  them  that,  if  they  did 
not  return,  they  would  be  stripped  of  their  clothing 
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and  driven  back  in  their  nakedness.      Before  this     ^j^- 
threat — ^it  can    hardly  have  been  intended  to  be  '"j^^g"' 
more — the  poor  gaunt  creatures  recoiled  and  found 
shelter  for  the  night  in   a  mill  outside   the  walls, 
known  as  the  Middle  Mill.^     On  the  following  morn- 
ing they  were  readmitted  within  the  gates. 

One  more  attempt  was  made  by  the  besieged  to 
obtain  better  terms.  Fairfax  was,  however,  inexor-  Ang.  aa. 
able,  and  the  news  of  Cromwell's  victory  at  Preston  Preeton. 
gave  him  assurance  that  time  was  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence. He  at  once  took  measures  to  spread  the 
news  within  the  town,  with  the  result  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  besieged,  learning  that  they  had  held 
their  ground  as  long  as  their  constancy  could  serve 
the  Kinfr's  interest,  resolved  on  the  niffht  of  the  2  «5th  .A"?-  ^s-  ^ 

p  .  PI  J  Anattempt 

to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  one  more  desperate  to  break 
effort  to  break  through  Fairfax's  lines.     The  horse- 
men, who  were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen,  were 
eager  for  the  venture.     The  foot-soldiers,  beUeving 
that  the  horse  would  outstrip  them  and  leave  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  not  only  hung  back,  but 
even  threatened  to  kill  their  officers  if  they  passed  the 
gates.     On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  declared  rr^^k^ 
that,  if  resistance  were  further  prolonged,  they  would  negoUa- 
deliver  them  up  to  Fairfax.^     After  this,  the  com- 
manders had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  before 
the  day  was  far  spent,  commissioners  from  both  sides 
met  to  agree  on  the  articles  of  capitulation.^ 

*  The  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Colchester  accompanying  the  map  of 
the  siege,  in  the  Map  Department  of  the  Brit.  Mns.  Library,  gives 
the  dates  day  by  day.  The  contemporary  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
are  too  numerous  to  quote.  The  accomit  of  the  women  turned  out  is 
from  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer^  E.  461,  14.  See  also 
Mr.  Round's  MS.  p.  92. 

*  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  23b. 

'  Perf.  Occurrences,  E.  526,  i  ;  A  True  amd  Perfect  Relation^ 
E.  462,  16. 
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^^^'  Fairfax  and  his  Council  of  War  now  insisted  on 

1648     l^fl-rder  terms.     The  privates  and  subaltern  officers, 

instead  of  being  allowed   to  return  to  their  homes 

with  all  they  possessed,  were  admitted   simply  to 

quarter  for  their  Hves.     The  lords  and  gentlemen, 

as  well  as  the  captains  and  other  superior  officers, 

An  ex-       were,  as  before,  to  submit  to  mercy. ^     To  a  ques- 

^       *'"'    tion  as  to  the  meaning  of  submission  to  mercy,  an 

answer  was  given   *  that   they  be   rendered   or   do 

render  themselves  to  the  Lord  General  or  whom  he 

may  appoint  without  assurance  of  quarter,  so  as  the 

Lord  General  may  be  free  to  put  some  immediately 

to  the  sword  if  he  see  cause  ;  although  his  Excellency 

intends,  chiefly  and  for  the  generality  of  those  under 

that  condition,  to  surrender  them  to  the  mercy  of 

Parliament,  and  of  the  mercy  of  the  Parhament  and 

General  there  hath  been  large  experience.'  ^ 

Aug.  27.  On  the  2  7th  the  articles  of  capitulation  thus  ex- 

lation        plamed  were  at  last  signed,  and  on  the  28tn  the 

"^28.    ParUamentary  army  marched   into   the   town.      In 

coiSMter  ^Y^Q  meanwhile  a  Council  of  War  met  to  select  the 

oocnpiea 

by  Fairfax,  persous  to  be  put  to  death.  At  first  voices  were 
raised  for  the  execution  of  Norwich  and  Capel  as  the 
highest  in  rank.  Fairfax,  however,  urged  that  it 
would  be  more  fitting  to  leave  peers  to  *  be  proceeded 
upon  by  the  power  of  civil  justice,  and  that  the  other 
persons,  being  more  near  to  the  condition  of  soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  less  eminent,  should  be  set  apart  for 

*  Perf,  Occurrences,  E.  526,  i. 

*  I  have  followed  almost  entirely  the  fonn  printed  in  The  Lords* 
JovmcUs,  z.  478.  The  last  phrase  as  there  printed  is,  however,  mani- 
festly corrupt,  *  to  surrender  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament  and 
General.  There  hath  been  large  experience.'  The  phrase  has  been 
altered  above  in  accordance  with  the  version  given  by  Ireton  in 
evidence  at  GapePs  trial,  Clarke  Trials,  fol.  22.  Ireton  theti  expressly 
stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  the  form  usually  circulated  was 
erroneous. 
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the  military  execution.'  ^    Fairfax's  suggestion  found     ^^^' 
acceptance,   and    the   fatal   vote   fell  upon  Lucas,      ^^  g-' 
together  with  Sir   George   Lisle   and   Sir  Bernard  Lucas, 
Gascoigne,  a  Tuscan  soldier,  whose  real  name  was  a^Sfo 
Bernardo  Guasconi.  2  to  be  ^t. 

The  sentence  was  passed  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
but  time  was  given  to  the  condemned  to  confer  with 
a  minister,  and  to  partake  of  the  communion.  About 
seven  in  the  evening^  the  three  prisoners  were  brought  The  con* 
into  the  grassy  castle-yard  on  the  southern  side  of  the  men  in  the 
vast  keep,  which  had  been  reared  by  Norman  hands,  yJSdT 
building  as  none  but  the  sons  of  Eome  had  built 
before  them.  Lucas  and  Gascoigne  embraced  one 
another  mutually,  protesting  their  innocence  of  any 
crime  deserving  death.  "  Though  I  do  not  believe 
in  predestination,"  chimed  in  Lisle,  "  yet  I  believe  it 
is  God's  will,  and  truly  I  should  have  thought  myself 
a  happy  person  if  I  could  Uve  to  have  a  longer  time 
of  repentance,  and  to  see  the  King,  my  master,  on  his 
throne  again,  whom  I  beseech  God  to  send  to  all  the 
happiness  that  is  due  to  so  just,  so  good  a  man." 
Then  Lucas  turned  to  beton,  who  had  been  appointed, 
together  with  Whalley  and  Eainsborough,  to  see  the 
sentence  carried  out,  asking  by  whom  and  on  what 
grounds  he  had  been  condemned,  beton  told  him  he 
had  been  condemned  by  Parliament,  which  had  pro- 
nounced all  who  engaged  a  second  time  in  war  to  be 

*  Clarke  Trials^  fol.  33b.  The  words  *  fihonld  be  set  apart '  are 
conjeoturally  added  to  fill  a  hiatus  in  the  report.  The  phrase  *  soldiers 
of  fortnne '  has  sometimes  been  treated  as  if  it  conveyed  a  sneer.  At 
that  time  it  merely  meant '  professional  soldiers,'  as  opposed  to  lords 
and  gentlemen  who,  like  the  three  peers  who  fell  at  Newbury,  served 
the  King  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  a  civil  life  as  soon  as  the 
King's  authority  was  restored. 

^  For  farther  information  about  him,  see  Nozze  Ouaseoni-Oa/rdmit 
Firenze,  1886. 

'  Packets  of  Letters,  E.  461,  29. 
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traitors  and  rebels.*  The  soldiers,  he  added,  were  but 
the  instruments  of  Parliatnent  to  suppress  its  enemies 
and  to  execute  its  judgments.  "  I  do  plead  before 
you,"  replied  Lucas,  "  all  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
I  have  fought  with  a  commission  from  those  that  were 
my  sovereigns,  and  from  that  commission  I  must 
justify  my  action." 

To  this  tragic  issue  had  the  question  of  sovereignty 
been  brought.  A  few  more  words  were  spoken, 
a  few  more  prayers  were  said,  and  then  Lucas 
took  his  stand  in  the  appointed  place  on  a  stone, 
round  which,  according  to  the  behef  prevalent  in 
Colchester,  the  grass  refuses  to  grow.^  The  soldiers 
fired,  and  Lisle,  starting  forward,  caught  in  liis  arms 
the  body  of  his  slaughtered  friend  and  kissed  the 
dead  man's  face.^  Then  he  took  his  own  station 
where  Lucas  had  stood  before  him,  and  called  to  the 
firing-party  to  come  nearer.  "  I'll  warrant  you,  sir," 
said  one  of  the  men,  "  we'll  hit  you."  Memories  of 
the  battle-field  crowded  on  the  mind  of  the  soldier 
in  his  last  moments.  "Friends,"  he  smilingly  replied, 
"  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  missed  me." 
The  fatal  shots  were  fired,  and  Lisle  spoke  no  word 
again.  Gascoigne,  who  had  already  taken  off*  his 
doublet  to  die  with  his  comrades,  was  told  that  he 
was  reprieved.  His  foreign  extraction  combined,  it 
is  said,  with  the  devoutness  of  his  preparation  for 
death,^  had  saved  him. 

No  wonder  the  Eoyalists  looked  on  the  execution 
of.  Lucas  and  Lisle  as  an  act  of  brutal  ruffianism. 

^  Declaration.  June  20,  L,J,  x.  338. 

^  FoBsibly  there  are  stones  from  the  old  walls  buried  at  no  great 
distance  &om  the  surfebee. 

'  An  aocount  of  the  death  of  Sir  C.  Lucas,  Clarke  M8S. 

*  Clarendon,  xi.  107;  Newsletter,  Sept.  xV»  Hofnan  Tran- 
scripts,  R.O, 
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Both  of  them,  it  was  alleged,  had  fought  like  soldiers,  ^^y  * 
and  had  done  nothing  whilst  they  were  in  command  -  j^ 
to  make  them  unworthy  of  the  treatment  usually 
accorded  by  soldiers  to  a  brave  and  high-spirited  foe. 
What  was  more,  they  had  fought  in  defence  of  the 
legal  authority  of  the  King  against  a  rebellious  and 
usurping  Parliament. 

On  the  Parliamentary  side  it  was  pointed  out  that.  The  Par- 
a  garrison  refusmg  to  surrender  an  untenable  position  view, 
had,  by  the  laws  of  war,  forfeited  its  right  to  quarter.* 
Yet  the  main  stress  was  laid  on  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  the  first  wars.  In  the  first,  what- 
ever lawyers  might  say,  soldiers  had  agreed  to  treat 
the  struggle  as  one  carried  on  for  honourable  ends 
on  either  side,  in  which  those  who  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands  were  entitled  to  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  prisoners  taken  in  a  war  between  hostile 
nations.  There  was  no  such  feehng  in  Fairfax's  ranks 
in  regard  to  the  second  war.  "  The  ground  of  it  aU," 
a  Royalist  had  written  nearly  three  months  before 
the  surrender  of  Colchester,  "  is  that  the  kingdom  is 
weary  of  the  war,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  King  desires  peace  more  than  the  Parliament."  ^ 
The  exasperation  amongst  the  soldiers  was  caused  by 
the  beUef  that  Charles  and  the  Eoyalists  were  unfairly 
using  this  desire  for  peace  to  throw  the  kingdom  into 
confusion,  and  ultimately  to  reintroduce  the  old  con- 
demned system  of  government  in  Church  and  State. 
Nor  were  other  circumstances  wanting  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  anger  in  their  breasts.  The  long  fruit- 
less negotiations  in  which  Charles  had  baffled  their 

*  Bare  instances  in  which  Boyalists  had  acted  on  this  principle 
were  quoted,  and  Lucas  was  himself  charged  with  having  done  so  at 
Canon  Froome. 

'^  Letter  of  Intelligence,  June  i,  Clarendon  M88,  2,796. 
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^^v.'    sincerest  efforts,  and  more  especially  the  duplicity 

,^  g^  with  which  he  had  brought  the  Scots  into  England 

when  he  was  making  overtures  to  Parliament,  drove 

them  to  regard  the  cause  for  which  Lucas  and  Lisle 

had  fought  as  one  for  which  no  honourable  man  should 

draw  his  sword. 

The  dMd  Though  such  arguments  may  serve  to  explain  the 

^justified,     motives  of  Fairfax  and  the  Council  of  War,  they  do 

not  serve  to  justify  their  deed.    It  was  done,  as  Fairfax 

explained,  *  for  some  satisfaction  to  military  justice, 

and  in  part  of  avenge  for  the  innocent  blood  they 

have  caused  to  be  spilt,  and  the  trouble,  damage,  and 

mischief  they  have  brought  upon  the  town.'  ^     If  the 

^  Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  Aug.  29,  Buahw,  vii.  1,243.    It  will  be  seen 
hat  no  question  was  raised  of  the  condemned  men  having  violated 
their  parole.    They  were  shot  as  traitors  to  the  established  authority 
of  Parliament.    Yet  as  the  question  has  been  often  raised  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  it.    Mr.  Firth  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  The  Life  of 
WUUam  Cavendiaht  Duke  of  Newcastle,  App.  366,  points  out  that 
the  sole  evidence  for  the  belief  that  Lucas  had  given  his  parole  to 
Fairfiftx  after  his  capture  in  1646  is  the  correspondence  exchanged 
between  them  on  June  19,  1648,  in  which  Fairfax  charges  Lucas  with 
forfeiting  his  parole,  and  Lucas  replies  that '  after  making  his  com- 
position he  had  informed  Fairfax  that  he  had  punctually  performed 
his  engagement,  *  as  they  stood  in  relation  to  his  Lordship,*  and  that 
Fairfax  had  been  satisfied.    Lucas  then  proceeds  as  follows:  "But, 
my  Lord,  beside  my  inclinations  and  duty  to  the  service  I  am  in  at 
present,  be  pleased  to  examine  whether  the  law  of  nature  hath  not 
instigated  me  to  take  my  sword  again  into  my  hand,  for  when  I  was 
in  a  peaceable  manner  in  London,  there  was  a  price  set  upon  me  by 
the  Conoimittee  of  Derby  House,  upon  which  I  was  constrained  to 
retire  myself  into  my  own  country,  and  to  my  native  town  for 
refuge." 

Mr.  Firth  shows  that  Lucas  by  no  means  cleared  himself  of  the 
obligation  of  the  parole.  **  The  Conmiittee  of  Goldsmiths'  Hall,"  he 
writes,  "to  which  this  composition  was  paid,  exacted  from  delin- 
quents the  taking  of  the  Covenant  and  an  oath  not  to  assist  the  King 
against  the  Parliament,  'nor  any  forces  raised  without  the  consent 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  time  of  war.*  .  .  .  The  action  of 
Sir  Charles  in  taking  up  arms  again  in  1648  was  a  distinct  breach  of 
this  engagement."  This  appears  to  be  indisputable.  Nor  can  the 
other  point  raised  by  Lucas  about  the  price  set  on  his  head  be  pleaded 
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minds  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  War  had  been  9^*- 
less  clouded  by  anger,  they  would  surely  have  per-  ' — TT^ 
ceived  that  it  was  for  a  civil  rather  than  for  a  miUtary 
tribunal  to  unravel  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners.  It  was  thus  that  Cromwell  had  dealt  with 
Poyer  and  his  companions  at  Pembroke,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  if  Cromwell,  and  not 
Ireton,  had  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  council 
which  sat  in  judgment  before  Colchester,  Lucas  and 
Lisle,  like  Norwich  and  Capel,  would  have  been 
reserved  for  the  sentence  of  Parliament.* 

Before  the  evening  closed,  ^Fairfax  sent  Ireton,  Norwich 
Whalley,  and  Ewer  to  Norwich  and  Capel,  to  assure  msonS^ 
them  that  they  and  the  other  superior  officers  would  f^^x 
have  quarter  for  their  lives.     Capel's  short  answer  ^^^ 
was  that,  they  would  have  given  better  thanks  if 
their  own  lives  had  been   taken   and  Lucas's  and 
Lisle's  spared.^  Further  than  quarter  for  life  Fairfax's 
assurances  did  not  go.    The  officers  were  relegated  to 
various  prisons  to  await  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 

in  his  favour.  Mr.  Firth  indeed  does  not  give  an  opinion  on  it,  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  Lnoas  refers  to  is  some  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Derby  House  in  putting  in  force  an  Ordi- 
nance of  May  23,  1648,  enjoining  all  who  had  served  on  the  King's 
8ide  in  the  former  war,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  to  leave 
London.  If  the  Committee  believed  Lucas  to  be  hiding,  it  might  very 
well  have  offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and,  by  his  own 
showing,  aU  that  happened  to  him  was  that  he  had  to  retire  to  his 
own  house  in  Essex.  It  was  monstrous  to  assert  that  a  mere  police 
measure  of  this  kind  justified  him  in  breaking  his  oath. 

^  "Indeed,'*  said  Hamilton  at  his  trial,  speaking  of  Cromwell, 
*'  he  was  so  very  courteous  and  so  very  civil  &a  he  performed  more 
than  he  promised,  and  I  must  acknowledge  his  favour  to  those  poor 
wounded  gentlemen  that  I  left  behind,  that  were  by  him  taken  care  of, 
and  truly  he  performed  more  than  he  did  capitulate  for."  Cla/rJce 
Trials,  fol.  11 6b. 

^  lb.  fol.  24b,  32;  Carter,  20  r,  202;  Clarice  Trials,  foL  32.  It  was 
disputed  at  the  trials  of  Norwich  and  Capel  whether  this  promise 
exempted  them  from  proceedings  in  a  civil  court,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  covered  as  much  as  is  given  above. 
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^^1^-  The  gentlemen  who  had  served  as  soldiers  were  de- 
' — *  -^  livered  over  to  Fairfax's  officers,  who  picked  them  out 
in  turn,  that  they  might  hold  them  to  ransom.*  To  the 
subalterns  and  private  soldiers  was  assigned  a  heavier 
lot.  They  were  first  shut  up  in  one  or  other  of  the 
churches  in  the  town,  where  they  were  pillaged  by 
the  soldiers,  and  for  the  most  part  stripped  to  their 
shirts.  After  a  few  days  they  were  marched  off  to 
Bristol  and  other  western  ports,  where  such  of  them 
as  reached  their  destination  alive  were  shipped  off, 
either,  according  to  the  example  set  in  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  prisoners  taken  in  Lancashire,  to  serve 
as  unwilling  labourers  in  the  burning  heat  of  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  enforced  miUtary  service  in  the 
employment  of  the  Venetian  Eepublic.^ 
Treatment  Harsh  as  was  this  treatment  of  the  captives,  the 
^^®  treatment  of  the  townsmen  was  even  more  unjustifi- 
able. If  Colchester  had  erred  in  admitting  the  Royalists 
into  the  town,  its  inhabitants  had  had  cause  enough  to 

*  " For  the  officers,"  writes  Carter,  "he,"  i,e,  Fairfax,  " distributed 
to  every  regiment  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  that  were  prisoners, 
as  slaves  to  the  gallies  or  to  ransom  themselves.  The  officers  whereof 
came  to  the  pound,  as  the  manner  of  grazieirs  is  by  their  cattle,  and 
called  them  first  out  of  that  into  another,  and  then  drove  them  away 
for  the  market,  to  make  the  most  of  them;  so  most  of  them  afterwards 
as  they  were  able,  and  according  to  the  civility  of  those  they  were 
distributed  to,  bought  their  liberties  and  returned  home."  Ca/rter, 
p.  203. 

*  Ih, ;  Fairfax  to  Moore,  Sept.  6,  1649,  Hist,  M8S.  Com.  Eep,  x. 
part  iv.  93.  The  whole  arrangement  is  clearly  stated  in  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer  (E.  462,  18):  "The  prisoners  taken  in  this 
town  are  disposed  after  this  manner :  the  Lords,  with  two  men  apiece 
attending  them,  and  twelve  other  officers,  are  to  march  with  the 
General's  regiment  to-morrow,  .  .  .  the  other  officers  are  to  be  sent, 
some  to  the  Mount,  some  to  Pendennis,  some  to  Cardiff,  Oxford, 
Arundel,  and  divers  other  strengths,  but  none  beyond  Trent;  the 
common  soldiers,  prisoners,  return  not  to  London  to  their  masters  to 
be  ready  for  a  new  business,  but  will  be  conveyed  West,  in  relation  to 
Bristol  and  other  sea-towns,  that  so  they  may  pass  to  America,  Venice* 
or  as  shall  be  appointed ;  the  gentlemen,  not  soldiers,  are  conmiiitted 
to  the  care  of  troopers  and  others  until  farther  order  be  taken." 
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regret  their  error.  Yet  Fairfax  had  promised  his  ^^^* 
soldiers  i4,cxx>Z.  in  lieu  of  the  plunder  to  which  they  1643^ 
claimed  a  right,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  have  stormed  the  place  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  do  so.  Colchester  was,  however,  impoverished  by 
the  siege,  and  upon  its  pleading  the  impossibility  of 
raising  so  large  a  sum,  Fairfax  remitted  2,cxx)Z.,  offer- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to.  distribute  amongst  the  poor 
another  2,cxx>Z.  out  of  the  money  raised.  He  then 
wrote  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  him 
4,oooZ.  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  House,  to 
ensure  that  there  should  be  nothing  lacking,  voted 
him  5,oool.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents 
in  Colchester,  or,  in  case  these  proved  insufficient, 
out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents  in  other  parts  of 
Essex.^ 

The  truth  is  that  a  savage  spirit  of  exasperation  Exasper*. 
filled  the  soldiers  against  those  whom  they  regarded  ^^y*^  ***• 
not  as  legitimate  enemies,  but  as  unprincipled  breakers 
of  the  peace.     Even  Cromwell  shared,  though  in  a 
very  modified  degree,  in  this  feeUng.     To  him  the  cromweii 
victories  gained  were  not  simply  the  result  of  the  vTcto^a 
superiority   of  a  smaU  but  discipUned   army  over  Sfdnl 
forces  scattered  and  untrained,  they  were  the  visible  '*^°"' 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God  vindicating  the  cause 
of  His  chosen  ones  by  the  destruction  of  His  enemies, 
and  condemning  the  hesitations  of  Parliament.     Even 
Vane  himself,  it  seems,  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated 

^  Morant,  Hist,  of  Essex,  i.  73.    There  was  raised 

£ 
From  the  Dutch  Congregation     .        .        .        •    5,980 

From  the  Head  and  North  Wards        .        .        .    3,928 

9,908 

leaving  2,0922.  to  be  raised  from  the  other  two  wards,  2,oooZ.  being 
returnable  to  the  poor.  Of  the  money  thns  got,  only  2,oooZ.  was  paid 
to  the  Essex  and  Soffolk  Trained  Bands,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  rest 
for  distribution  amongst  FairfiAx's  own  soldiers. 

III.  H  H 
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this  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles.  Not  many  days 
after  the  victory  at  Preston  Cromwell  sent  him  a 
message  that  he  was  as  little  satisfied  with  his '  passive 
and  suffering  principles '  as  Vane  was  with  his  own 
active  ones.^  "  Eemember  my  love,"  wrote  Cromwell 
to  St.  John  a  few  days  later,  "  to  my  dear  brother 
H.  Vane ;  I  pray  he  make  not  too  Uttle  nor  I  too 
much  oi  outward  dispensations."  ^ 

Cromwell  had  on  his  side  an  idealist  as  pure  as 
Vane,  and  less  apt  to  distrust  the  power  of  force  to 
solve  moral  and  social  problems.  "  Fairfax  ! "  ®  wrote 
Milton : — 

"  — whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
FiUlng  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 
And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings. 

Thy  iirm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra-heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  taak  awaits  thy  hand  : 

For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed, 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud  1    In  vain  doth  valour  bleed. 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land." 

Between  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  Cavalier  and 
the  fraud  and  avarice  of  the  Presbyterian  member  of 
Parliament,  Fairfax  was  to  advance  the  standard  of 


*  The  Proceeds  of  the  Protector,  p.  5,  written  by  Vane  in  1656. 

*  Cromwell  to  St.  John,  Sept.  i,  CaHyle,  Letter  Ixvii. 

'  The  title  in  Milton's  own  hand  is  *'  On  the  Lord  Gen.  Fairfax  at 
the  Siege  of  Colchester.''  This  looks  as  if  the  sonnet  was  written 
before  the  town  was  actually  taken,  though  virtuaUy  certain  to  sur- 
render, and  therefore  in  August  rather  than  September,  to  which  latter 
month  it-  is  usually  ascribed.  In  this  case  the  words  *  ever  brings 
"victory  home '  must  mean  '  is  accustomed  to  do  it,  aud  therefore  is 
certain  to  do  so  now.'     See  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  iii.  688. 
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truth  and  right.     To  Vane,  compelled  to   seek  for    ^^^' 
truth    and    right    by  Parliamentary  methods,    the  ^  'i^ar^^ 
achievement   seemed  less   easy  of  attainment.     On 
August  1 4  Holies,  following  the  example  of  others  of    Ang.  14. 
the  excluded  members,  took  his  seat  once  more  at  taSeThii 
Westminster.     Even  the  victories  in  Lancashire  and  ^*' 
Essex  produced  in   the  Houses  no  such   exultant 
mood  as  to  lead  them  to  break  with  the  King. 
During  the  late  troubles,  Skippon  had  earned  an  evil    Ang.  23. 
name  amongst  the  Presbyterians  of  the  City  by  the  pi«3S?or 
resolution  with  which  he  anticipated  all   attempts  ^*®*^' 
to  give  armed  help   to  the  Eoyalists.     Yet,  when 
Cromwell's  triumphant  despatch  from   Warrington 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  Skippon 
who  warned  the  members  not  to  be  so  elated  with 
success  as  to  neglect  the  way  of  peace.^     On  the 
following  day  the  repeal  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses    Aug.  24. 
passed  both  Houses,  and  the   preparations  for  the  the^tj' 
proposed  treaty  with  the  King  were  thus  enabled  to  Ad^eaes. 
proceed  without  further  hindrance.^ 

Before  long,  too,  what  embers  of  war  were  still 
alight  in  southern  England  were  trodden  down.     On 
August  25  Deal  Castle  surrendered,  and  Sandown    Aug.  25. 
Castle  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  fortresses  in  the  of^SS  ^ 
Downs  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Eoyalists.     On  ^"*^"- 
the  following  day  the  Prince,  finding  himself  short    Aug^. 
of  provisions,  and  having  no  immediate  chance  of  propoBos 
support   on  land,  determined  to  return  to  Holland  HoSmd. 
to  revictual.     As  soon  as  his  resolution  was  known 
the   crews  broke  into   mutiny,  insisting  upon  sail-  Mutiny 
ing  up  the  Thames,  where  they  hoped  to  defeat  the  aewt 

» ?  to  Joachimi,  Add,  M8S.  17,677,  T,  foL  191b.  The  letter  is 

dated  Sept.  i,  i,e,  ^^^,  but  this  is  an  evident  mistake,  the  date  being 
probably  transferred  by  the  copyist  from  that  of  the  preceding  letter. 

^  L.J.  X.  454. 

H    H  2 
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Parliamentary  fleet  under  Warwick  if  they  did  not  at 
once  prevail  on  his  crews  to  desert  him.  What  they 
wanted  was  to  be  the  English  sailors  of  an  English 
King,  not  to  threaten  England  from  a  basis  of  opera-*^ 
tions  in  a  foreign  country.  They  would  rather,  they 
said,  live  on  half  rations  than  go  back  to  Holland 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  opportunity  now 
offered  might  never  recur.  Eight  of  Warwick's  ships 
were  still  on  their  way  from  Portsmouth  to  join  him, 
and  would  easily  be  cut  off  by  a  Eoyalist  fleet  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.^  In  the  absence  of  this 
detached  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  navy  the  twa 
fleets  were  about  equal  in  fighting  powers,  but  it 
was  understood  that  the  Parliamentary  crews  had  nO' 
heart  in  the  cause  for  which  they  were  asked  to 
fight.2 

The  behests  of  the  sailors  were  promptly  obeyed,, 
and  on  the  29th  the  Prince,  sailing  up  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames,  caught  sight  of  the  enemy.  On  the  30th, 
when  both  fleets  were  off  the  Medway  preparing  for 
action,  they  were  separated  by  a  sudden  storm  from 
the  north-west,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Prince  to  attack.  The  next  day  the  gale  still  blew, 
whilst  on  board  the  Eoyalist  fleet  there  remained 
but  one  butt  of  beer  and  not  a  single  drop  of  water. 
There  was  no  choice  now  but  to  make  with  all  speed 
for  a  Dutch  port.  By  September  3  the  whole  of  the 
Prince's  fleet  was  anchored  in  neutral  waters  off  Goree, 
On  September  2  Warwick,  having  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Portsmouth  squadron,  anchored  in  the 
Downs  ^  and  on  the  5th  Sandown  Castle  surrendered 


> ?  to  Joaohimi.  Aug.  H,  J^^.  Add.  M88. 17,677.  T.  fola, 

182,  186. 

'  The  Copy  of  a  Letter,  E.  464,  23. 

*  A   True  Belation  ly  Sir  W.  Batten,  E.  458,  8 ;    Warwick 
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to  its  besiegers.*    Parliament  was  now  master  of  every    ^j^^* 
foot  of  ground  in  southern  and  central  England*    An      ^^  g 
insurrection  conducted  not  only  without  unity  of    septs. 
military  direction,  but  without  concurrence  amongst  of^.^*' 
its  leaders  in  the  political  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  ^'^^^ 
could  hardly,  in  the  presence  of  a  compact  and 
disciplined  army,  have  ended   otherwise    than    in 
complete  disaster. 

to  the  Com.  of  D.  H.  Ang.  31,  L.J.  z.  483 ;  Dr.  Steward's  Relation, 
8ept.  A,  Clarendon  M88.  2,878;  A  Belation  of  the  Fleet,  Clar.  8t.  P. 
ii.  414. 

^  Ferf.  Oeourreneeif  E.  526,  5. 
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THE    TREATY    OF    NEWPOBT. 

9ff?'    The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  led,   out- 

^ — 7-T-'  wardly  at  least,  to  a  marked  change  in  the  relations 

Ang.  31.    between  the  Houses  and  the  City.     On  August  3 1 

^^^^   the   Common  Council    forwarded   to   Parliament   a 

the  dty.     paper  which,  though  it  contained  the  usual  demands 

for  a  Presbyterian  settlement,  a  treaty  with  the  King, 

and  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  also  contained  a 

denunciation  of  the  late  war,  and  an  invitation  to 

come  to  an  understanding  with  the  army.^   No  doubt 

the  change  of  language  is  in  the  main  to  be  ascribed 

to  the  successes  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  but,  in 

part  at  least,  it  may  also  be  traced  to  annoyance  at 

the  seizure  of  London  ships  and  interference  with 

London  trade.^ 

gp^tion         The  wave  of  dissatisfaction  with  those  who  had 

propoBed     stirred  up  unsuccessful  war,  which  made  even  the 

witti  the     citizens  of  London  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the 

Kinff 

army,  made  the  stauncher  Lidependents  in  the  House 
of  Commons  anxious  to  hinder  any  futile  endeavour 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  King.  As  the  mouthpiece  of 
Ludlow  these  Ludlow  travelled  to  Colchester,  either  when  the 
SSTax  to  town  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  or  not  long^ 
after  it  had  surrendered,  in  order  to  urge  Fairfax  to 
bring  his  army  to  Westminster,  and  to  put  an  end  by 

*  L.J.  X.  478. 

*  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^^J^t  B,0,  TranacripU. 


hinder  it. 
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force  to  the  proposed  negotiation.     As  might  have     i^^* 
been  expected,  he  received  from  Fairfax  the  vaguest  '  ^5*3"" 
possible  answer.     Ireton,  to  whom  he  next  applied,  ireton 
was  more  definite.     Though  he  agreed  with  Ludlow  ^^ 
in  thinking  that  military  interference  would  ultimately  S^^^' 
be  necessary,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  postpone 
action  till  the  negotiations  had  been  so  far  developed 
as  to  divulge  the  objects  of  both  parties,  and  thereby 
to  render  unpopular  both  the  King  and  those  who 
had  confidence  in  his  word.^ 

An  argument  against  immediate  military  inter-  .^p*-"- 
vention  was  no   argument  against  petitioning  the  petition 
House  of  Commons  in  opposition  to  the  course  which  London 
it  seemed  bent  on  adopting;   and   accordingly,  on 
September  11,  a  petition,  to  a  great  extent  at  least 
the  work  of  Lilburne,^  was  laid  before  the  House  by 
the  London  Levellers.     It  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  the    House    of   Commons    was    the    supreme 
authority  in  the  realm,  and  called  for  the  abolition 
of  the  negative  voices  of  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  generally  for  reforms  of  the  nature  of 
those  demanded  in  the  Agreement  of  the  People.     Jn 
the  end  the  petitioners  asked  the  House  to  consider 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  i.  227.  He  says  that  he  went  'to 
the  army  which  lay  at  that  time  before  Colchester.'  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  expected  Fairfax  to  come  to  London  before  Colchester  was 
taken,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  really  went  either  whilst 
the  army  was  before  Colchester  just  after  the  surrender,  or  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days  of  the  siege  when  it  was  quite  certain  that 
Colchester  would  surrender.  Ludlow  can  never  be  trusted  about  dates, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  written  that  he  went  to  Colchester 
if  his  visit  had  been  at  a  later  time  when  the  army  was  at  some  other 
place.  If  he  did  go  to  Colchester  his  visit  cannot  have  been  later 
than  about  Sept.  6,  as  it  was  known  in  London  on  the  8th  that 
Ireton  was  no  longer  there.    Perf,  OcctMrrences,  E.  526,  5.  ' 

^  Lilbume  says  that  he  *  was  compelled  by  conscience  to  have  a 
hand  in '  it.  Legal  Fundamental  lAbertieSy  p.  29,  E.  560,  14.  It  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  Makrten,  Merc.  Pragm,  E.  464,  I2.  Marten, 
however,  was  not  at  this  time  in  London. 
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^^^'     '  whether  the  justice  of  God  be  likely  to  be  satisfied, 
-j^  g     or  His  yet  continuing  wrath  appeased  by  an  act  of 
oblivion.'  ^ 

On  the  deliberations  of  either  House  this  petition 
of  the  London  Levellers  had  no .  influence  whatever. 
The  preparations  for  treating  with  the  King  were 
Septis.    rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  on  September  i8  the 
o/j^e"*^     negotiation  itself  was  opened  at  Newport,  it  being 
^ty  of    understood  that  it  was  to  last  forty  days  and  no 
longer.     Charles,  liberated  on  parole  from  his  con- 
finement at  Carisbrooke,  was  allowed  to  occupy  the 
•     house  of  William  Hopkins  in  the  little  town,  whilst 
the  actual  meetings  between  himself  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  Par-  The  fifteen  commissioners  chosen  by  Parliament 

oomnds-      to  couduct  the  negotiations  had  been  selected  from 
nonen.      \^qiy^  parties ;   the  most  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Northumberland,  Holies,  Say,  and  Vane.    They 
The  recau   Were  instructcd  to  present  each  of  the  old  Hampton 
tionB,         Court  propositions  *  in  order ;  the  first  containing  a 
demand  that  Charles  should  withdraw  all  his  declara- 
tions against  Parliament.     To  the  body  of  this  pro- 
position Charles  made  no  objection,  but  he  not  un- 
reasonably shrank  from  accepting  a  statement  in  the 
preamble  to  the  effect  that  '  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment '  had  *  been  necessitated  to  undertake  a  war  in 
gept.25,    their  just  and  lawful  defence/     On  the  25th,  how- 
^^^     ever,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,   stipulating  that 
^King.        nothing  to  which  he  agreed  should  have  any  validity 
stipniateB    uulcss  a  complcte  understanding  were  arrived  at  on 
^M^don   every  point,  and  thus  convincing  himself  that  what- 
^ii^th.  ever  concessions  he  might  make  would  be  merely 
^piete     nominal.     As   Charles  had  himself  no   expectation 
■«'^®*°^®"*-  that  an  understanding  would  ever  be  reached,  he 

^  FcMrL  Hiit  iii.  1,005.  '  S^  PP*  188-190. 
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neas  thus  enabled  to  promise  whatever  he  found  x^^* 
convenient,  without  regarding  himself  as  in  any  way  ^5^8  ~ 
bound  by  his  words.^ 

On  the  26th  there  was  a  warm  discussion  in  the  -^^*-^- 
House  of  Commons  on  the  admission  of  this  stipula-  in  the 
tion.   As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Independents  commoni 
protested  against  it  as  having  a  merely  dilatory  object,  i^ng^g 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  debate  fell  on  a  day  '**^ 
fixed  for  a  call  of  the  House,  when  the  Presbyterians 
trooped  up  in  large  numbers  to  avoid  the  fine  im- 
posed on  absentees.     Consequently  their  opponents 
did  not  even  venture  to  divide  against  them ;  and  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Independents  to  reopen  the    sepias. 
question  in  a  thinner  House  on  the  28th  was  promptly  J^ted. 
suppressed.*^ 

In  the  army,  Charles's  delay  in  accepting  the  first 
article  caused  the  greatest  irritation.     The  regiments  ^^^' 
at  Newcastle  and  before  Berwick  were  the  first  to  o'*?!® 

regimdiits 

appeal  to  Fairfax  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the  in  the 
London  Levellers,^  and  their  opinions  were  certain 
to  find  an  echo  in  the  ranks  of  Fairfax's  army,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  on  September  2 1  removed 
to  St.  Albans.   It  was  still  more  significant  that  Ireton  iwton 
abandoned  the  expectant  attitude  which  he  had  main-  purging 
tained  in  his  conversation  with  Ludlow  at  Colchester,  houm, 
and  urged  Fairfax  to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  by 
purging  the  House.   On  the  27th  he  wrote  to  Fairfax    sept.  27, 
a  long  letter,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views,  and  tot^" 
in  the  end  offered    to  resign  his   commission.^    It 


hit  com- 
misaion. 


^  Walker's  Perfect  Copiet  of  all  the  Vote%  »»,inthe  Treaty  held 
at  Newport,  bound  with  his  Hist.  Disooorses,  1-25  ;  The  King  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  6,  Clar.  8t.  P.  iL  425-31. 

^  Merc,  Pragmaticue,  £.  465,  19. 

•  The  Moderate,  E.  467,  i. 

*  This  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  bat  Mr.  Firth  tells  me  of  a 
note  written  on  a  newsletter  of  Sept.  26  in  the  Clarhe  M88,   "  Comm. 
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^^^;     is  probable  that  the  explanation  of  his  change  of 
j^'g      view  is  to  be  found  in  the  events  passing  at  Newport 
His  and  Westminster.   Charles's  long  delay  in  sanctioning 

^veif  ^t®  withdrawal  of  hostile  declarations  must  have 
struck  Ireton  as  affording  ground  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people  against  a  King  whose  heart  was  not  set 
upon  peace ;  whilst  the  vote  of  the  Commons  on  the 
26th,  by  which  they  accepted  Charles's  merely  dila- 
tory stipulation,  was  suflGicient  evidence  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  a  negotiation  in  which  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  so  easily  befooled.  As  neither  Ireton's  views 
were  adopted,  nor  his  resignation  accepted,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  Fairfax  found  sufficient  support 
amongst  the  officers  to  resist  Ireton's  urgency,  but 
was  nevertheless  induced  to  agree  to  some  com- 
promise,^ the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
iroton        ascertaiaed.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of 

retizes  to      

Ireton's  withdrawing  his  resignation,  he  retired  to 
Windsor  for  a  time,  either  to  dissociate  himself  from 
Fairfax's  action,  or  simply  to  watch  events  till  the 
interference  for  which  he  had  been  pleading  should 
become  inevitable. 

Gen.  Ireton  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Ld.  Fairfax  with  reasons  for  laying 
down  his  commission,  and  desiring  a  discharge  from  the  army,  which 
was  not  agreed  unto  v[id]e  l[ette]rs  dated  27  Sept.*'  In  Mere: 
Pr<igmaticti8  of  Oct  3  (E.  469,  19),  there  is  a  statement  (Sign.  Nn.  2) 
that  there  was  a  talk  of  petitioning  Fairfax  for  *  a  new  purge  .  .  .  and 
truly  in  Com.  Ireton*s  opinion  it  is  high  time.*  On  the  last  page» 
indeed,  a  contrary  disposition  is  attributed  to  Ireton,  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mere  rumour  brought  in  when  the  newspaper  was  going 
to  press,  as  it  is  contradicted  in  the  following  number,  in  which,  under 
the  date  of  Oct.  7,  it  is  said  that  certain  *  devilish  letters '  stirring  u]^ 
the  army  to  resistance  *  had  their  frame  from  Ireton,  and  countenance 
from  his  father  Cromwell.* 

^  Fairfieix,  it  was  alleged,  was  ready  to  stand  to  the  agreement  to  be 
made  between  the  King  and  both  Houses,  *  the  consideration  whereof 
is  said  now  to  be  the  true  cause  why  Ireton  left  the  head-quarters  and 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  crucial  question  of  Church     j^^' 
government   had    been    reached  at  Newport.     On  ^'^^\g~^ 
August  29,  nearly  three  weeks  before  the  opening    sept.25. 
of  the  negotiations,  Parliament  had  taken  care  to  ^estion 
pass  a  comprehensive  Ordinance,  establishing  a  com-  go^^J^ 
plete  Presbyterian  system  without  the  slightest  stain  ™®'^*- 
of  toleration,^  and  the  King  was,  therefore,  met  with  Thel^rcSl 
at  least  the  semblance  of  an  accomplished  fact.     In  a^aSm"  ' 
the  first  days  of  the  treaty  two  of  the  Presbyterian  bfoSa?** 
Commissioners,   HoUes   and    Grunston,  being  fully  ^~- 
aUve  to  the  danger  of  military  intervention,  threw  ThePrea- 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  Charles,  entreating  ^o 
him  to  yield  at  once  all  that  was  possible  without  not  ^ 
wasting  time  in  useless  discussions.     Vane,  on  the  y^ne 
other  hand,  did  his  best  to  persuade  Charles,  through  gj^J^ 
his  Episcopalian  supporters,  to  accept  the  scheme  of 
toleration  set  forth  in  ITie  Heads  of  the  Proposals.^ 
Charles  gave  no  heed  to  the  pleadings  of  either  party. 
The  old  thought  of  wearing  out  his  adversaries  by 
engaging  them  in  mutual  strife  was  aver  present  to 
his  mind.      Some,   indeed,   of  his   advisers  recom- 

retired  to  Windsor.'  Merc,  Pragmatums,  E.  466,  11.  "  Can  it  be," 
writes  Mr.  Firth  to  me,  "  that  Fairfax  proposed  standing  by  the  treaty, 
that  Ireton  then  proposed  to  resign — that  Fairfax  then  promised,  in 
order  to  induce  Ireton  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  to  demand  certain 
specified  securities  from  the  King — that  Ireton  accordingly  withdrew 
it,  and  retired  ^to  Windsor  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
returning  to  head-quarters  after  it  had  fedled  ?  '*  Mr.  Firth  abo  suggests 
that  Ireton  may  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  extreme  party  to 
delay  by  representing  to  them  that  Fairfisix  would  ultimately  join 
them,  and  that  his  resignation  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that 
Fairfax  insisted  on  defending  the  treaty  made  by  the  Houses  with  the 
King  whatever  it  might  be. 

*  L,J.  X.  461. 

^  Burnet's  Hist  of  his  Own  Timet  i.  44.  So  much  as  appears  in 
the  text  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  accepted,  but  when  Burnet  adds  that 
Vane  made  this  proposal  merely  to  spin  out  the  time  till  Cromwell 
could  return  with  his  army,  he  appears  to  be  attributing  motivea 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
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^^'     mended  him  to  grant  all  that  was  asked,  and  when 
"1648 "    ^®  ^^®  again  on  the  throne  to  break  his  promise,  as 
having  been  made  under  duress ;  but  Charles,  though 
he  had  sometimes  played  with  this  idea,  preferred  a 
less  direct  method  of  gaining  his  ends.^ 
Sepias.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th,  Charles  had  to  listen  to 

Mkedto     a  proposal  from  the   commissioners  that  he  should 
Presby-      asscut  to  a  wholc  String  of  acts,  not  only  abolishing 
*®™'**'™'    Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book,  and  establishing  the 
Presbyterian  system  and  the  Directory  in  their  place, 
but  also  enjoining  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  on  all 
persons  in  the  realm,  including  himself.^ 
Sept  a8.  To  this  exorbitant  demand  Charles  replied  on  the 

reply.  28th  by  proposing  his  old  expedient  of  a  three  years' 
Presbyterianism  with  toleration,  not  only  for  himself 
*  and  those  of  his  own  judgment,'  but  also  for  '  any 
others  who '  could  not '  in  conscience  submit  them 
selves  thereto/  To  this  he  added  a  scheme  for  satis- 
fying the  purchasers  of  bishops'  lands  by  granting 
them  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  at  low  rents,  thus 
avoiding  the  absolute  alienation  of  Church  property. 
As  for  the  Covenant,  he  would  neither  swear  it  himself 
nor  enjoin  it  on  others.  Then,  taking  up  the  second 
main  point  at  issue,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
abandon  the  militia  to  ParUament,  not,  indeed,  as  he 
was  asked  to  do,  for  twenty  years,  but  for  ten.  He 
was,  moreover,  ready  to  allow  the  Houses  to  do  as 
they  pleased  with  Ireland,  to  appoint  the  chief  officers 
under  the  Crown  for  ten  years,  and  also  to  allow  the 
City,  for  the  Uke  space  of  time,  to  control  its  own 
miUtia,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  the  Tower.     He 

^  A  long  letter  of  a  Royalist  in  Newport  (E.  464,  29)  which  makes 
this  assertion  looks  very  like  a  forgery.  See,  however,  Grignon  to 
Brienne,  g^,  E.O.  TranteripU. 

•  WcUker,  26. 
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then  expressed  a  hope  that,  as  he  had  conceded  so     ^^j^ 
much,  he  would  be  allowed  to  come  to  Westminster      j^- «  * 
in  *  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom  and  safety.'     He 
also  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  revenue,  and  for 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  apply  to  both  parties.^ 

On  the  allegation  of  the  commissioners  that  they  j^^^;^ 
were  precluded  by  their  instructions  from  accepting  g  ^^ 
any  reply  which  was  not  a  direct   answer  to  the 
propositions,  Charles,  on  the  29th,  sent  this  proposal 
to  the  Houses  by  an  independent  channel.^    Whilst  charkB  a» 
awaiting  a  reply,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  v«BiaUBt» 
the  commissioners  and  the  Presbyterian  divines  by 
whom  they  were  accompanied.®    With   a  keen  eye 
for  the  weak  points  of  an  opponent,  Charles  was  at  his 
best  in  discussions  of  this  nature.     "  The  King,"  said 
Salisbury  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  "  is  wonderfully 
improved."   "  No,  my  Lord,"  was  the  prompt  answer, 
"  he  was  always  so,  but  your  Lordship  too  late  dis- 
cerned it."  * 

Polemical  skill  is,  however,  little  apt  to  conciliate  ^«  ^ 
opponents.  That  Charles's  proposal  in  itself  was  far  at  israe. 
more  rational  than  the  one  to  which  the  Houses 
expected  him  to  subscribe  will  hardly  be  denied  at 
the  present  day.  The  real  question  was  whether 
the  three  years  of  grace  which  he  engaged  to  allow 
to  the  Presbyterian  government  were  to  be  utilised 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  rational 
compromise  upon  full  and  free  discussion,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  sufficient  power  to  enable 
him  to  overthrow  Puritanism  altogether  when  the 
fourth  year  arrived.  Nothing  can  indicate  more 
plainly  the  prevailing  distrust  of  Charles  than  the 
fact  that  on  October  2  the  House  rejected  his  pro- 

»  Weaker,  29.  •  lb.  34. 

•  lb.  35-48.  *  Warwick's  Memoin,  324. 
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posal  without  a  dissentient  voice.^  "  The  army  and 
well-affected  abroad,"  said  Sir  John  Evelyn,  "  would 
think  very  strangely  that  the  King  should  be  at 
liberty  and  no  further  security  given  for  their 
liberties  than  his  bare  word,  and,  therefore,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  if  the  King's  offers  were  so  large  as  we 
desire,  yet  in  no  case  ought  we  to  yield  that  he  should 
come  hither  till  they  were  passed  into  acts."^  Evelyn 
was  an  Independent,  but  even  the  Presbyterians  did 
not  vote  against  him. 

Charles  had  therefore  to  throw  himself  on  the 
defensive,  arguing  with  no  slight  skill  of  fence  against 
the  Parliamentary  proposition  as  it  stood.  On  October 
6,  being  hard  pressed  about  the  Covenant,  he  replied 
that  it  was  so  interwoven  with  Scottish  interests  *  that 
if  they  were  taken  out  it  would  be  as  thin  as  my  Lord 
Say's  country  cheeses.'  ^  That  he  was  in  earnest  in 
his  championship  of  Episcopacy  is  undeniable.  The 
tears  which  dropped  from  his  eyes  when  he  believed 
himself  to  be  unobserved  are  an  evidence  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  internal  struggle.^  The  arguments 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  accompanied  the 
commissioners  made  absolutely  no  impression  upon 
him,  and  he  was  as  proof,  as  one  of  his  successors 
afterwards  showed  himself  to  be,  against  the  pohtical 
argument  that  he  was  not  bound  in  his  legislative 
power  by  his  coronation  oath.* 

*  C,J,  vi.  41.  ^  Merc,  Pra^maticu^,  E.  466,  11. 

'  **  The  cheeses  alladed  to,'*  says  Mr.  Bruce,  who  gives  this  account 
from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Verolun  {ArchiBologia, 
xxxix.  113)"  were  those  of  Banbury.  .  .  .  Bardolph  terms  Slender  *  Yon 
Banbnry  cheese'  (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^  Act.  i.  sc.  i)  in  allusion 
to  the  same  characteristic  attributed  by  the  Ring,  in  a  certain  possible 
case,  to  the  Covenant."  Mr.  Bruce  dates  Charles's  remark  on  the  5th, 
but  the  conversation  which  erave  rise  to  it  appears  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  6th.     See  Oudart's  diary  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Cwriosa^  390. 

*  Warwick's  Memovrs,  326. 

*  The  King  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  6,  CI.  St.  P.  ii.  435. 
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Once  more,  finding  his  position  intolerable,  Charles     ?5^- 

I  j-^  V  JLm 

planned  an  escape  from  the  island,  this  time  with  the  ' — TIT^ 

assistance  of  his  host,  Hopkins.^     It  is  true  that  he  oct.  7. 

had  given  his  parole  to  remain  at  Newport,  but  his  p^j^ 

mind  was  fertile  in  explanations,  and  not  later  than  ««»p«» 
October  7  he  had  determined  that  in  this  matter  he 

was  not  bound  by  his   plighted  word.^      All  that  and  deter, 

remained  was  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  as  long  as  ^i^^out 

possible.   Accordingly  he  informed  the  commissioners  l^tionf^ 

on  the  9th  that  he  was  ready  to  give  way  in  some  oct.  9. 

degree.     The  Episcopacy,  he  explained,  on  the  main-  J^uT"^" 

tenance  of  which  he  insisted  after  the  three  years  of  ^S^ 
Presbyterianism  came  to  an  end,  was  the  primitive 
Episcopacy  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard  in  1 64 1 . 
Bishops  were  *  to  have  counsel  and  assistance  of  Pres- 
byters in  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  last 

were  and  are  limitable  by  the  civil  power.'     On  the  andabont 

^  ,-  -^  the  militia 

same  day  Charles  promised  to  concede  the  miUtia  for  and 
twenty  years,  and  to  settle  Ireland  in  such  a  way  as 
Parliament  might  decide.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  these  con-  charies 
cessions,  if  honestly  granted,  ought  to  have  proved  h2*coii.' 
acceptable.      "I  pray  you,"  wrote   Charles  in  the  ^**°^* 
evening  to  Hopkins,  "  rightly  to  understand  my  con- 
dition, which,  I  confess,  yesternight  I  did  not  fully 
enough  explain,  through  want  of  time.      It  is  this : 
notwithstanding  my  too   great   concessions   already 
made,  I  know  that,  unless  I  shall  make  yet  others 
which  will  directly  make  me  no  King,  I  shall  be  at 
best  but  a  perpetual  prisoner.     Besides — ^if  this  were 
not,  of  which  I  am  too  sure — the  adhering  to  the 

*  HiUier,  King  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  270. 
'  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Oct.  7,  Wagstafife'e  Vindication  (ed,  171 1), 
160. 

3  Walker,  49-S4- 
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^^'     Church — ^from  which  I  cannot  depart,  no,  not  in  show^ 

"1648"  — ^^  ^^  *'^®  same :  and,  to  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concession  I  made  this  day — the  Church,  militia^ 
and  Ireland — ^was  made  merely  in  order  to  my  escape^ 
of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I  would  not  have  done  ; 
for  then  I  could  have  returned  to  my  strait  prison 
without  reluctancy ;  but  now,  I  confess,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  only  an 
escape  can  justify.  To  be  short,  if  I  stay  for  a 
demonstration  of  their  further  wickedness,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  seek  a  remedy ;  for  my  only  hope  ia 
that  now  they  believe  I  dare  deny  them  nothing,  and 
so  be  less  careful  of  their  guards."  ^ 
PropoBi-  Having  thus  eased  his  conscience,  Charles  lightly 

lightly       accepted  one  proposition  after  another  till,  on  October 
*olfc.i3.     I3>  ^^  reached  the  one  on  delinquents,  in  which  he 
rition^'  was  asked  to  except  from  pardon  thirty-seven  of  his 
qn^to       chief  supporters  and  all  recusants  who  had  taken  arm& 
on  his  behalf,  as  well  as   to   subject  an  immense 
number  of  his  undistinguished  followers  to   lesser 
penalties  on  a  graduated  scale.^    Even  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  nullify  all  his   concessions  in  the 
end  was  insufficient  to  induce  Charles  to  assent  to  this 
pet.  17     demand,  and,  on  the  17th,  he  rejected  it,  though  he 
SeKing/  offered  to  except  from  pardon  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  to  exclude  from  office^ 
or  even  to  banish  for  a  time,  all  persons  named  to 
him  by  the  Houses.     He  further  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  require  all  the  so-called  delinquents  to  pay  & 
moderate  composition,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
Parliament  for  a  term  of  three  years.^ 

^  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Oct.  9,  Wagstaffe*8  Vindication  (ed.  171 1),. 
160.  For  the  King's  Parole,  see  Instructions  to  Hammond,  Aug.  24  ; 
and  Hammond's  letter  to  Manchester,  Aug.  28,  LJ^.  x.  454,  474. 

«  Walker,  57.  '  Ih.  6i. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  majority  in     ^xtx" 
both  Houses  had  concurred  in  the  rejection  of  the  ^T^T^ 
King's  last   proposal  on  Episcopacy.^      So   hopeless  oct.  11-17. 
did  the  chance  of  an  agreement  appear  that  on  the  p^i^"* 
i7tli  the  Independents  carried  a  motion  for  adjourn-  ^®'**' 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  23rd.     On  the  27  th 
the  forty  days  to  which  the  negotiation  was  limited 
would  have  elapsed,  and  thus  only  a  few  days  would 
be  left  after  the  reassembUng  of  the  House  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  new  proposals.    This  motion,  however, 
was  afterwards  rescinded  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords,^ 
and  on  October  2 1  the  King  gave  in  what  he  declared  cwie"* 
to  be  his  final  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  Cliurch,  in  ^^*° 
which  he  proposed  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  g°^?^ 
years  of  Presbyterianism  ordination  should  be  con-  pacy. 
ferred  by  bishops,  but  only  with  the  *  counsel  and 
assistance  of  Presbyters,'  and  episcopal  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  such  a  way  as  Parliament  might  approve.^ 

The  Lords,  eager  as  ever  to  avert  a  breach,  voted    oct.  24. 

-  -       -  -  111    Efforts  of 

on  the  24tli  that  no  more  than  seven  persons  should  the  Lorda 
be  excepted  from  pardon.     On  the  26th  they  agreed  ab^ea^'^ 
to  '  an  expedient,'  which  would  at  least  have  allayed     oct.  26. 
all  anxiety  as  to  the  use  of  the  King's  negative  voice.  aienT^ 
Presbyterianism  was  to  remain  in  force  at  the  end  of  ^'^^' 
the  appointed  three  years  until  some  other  arrange- 
ment was  made,  legal  presumption  being  thus  given 
to  the  Presbyterian  and  not  to  the  Episcopal  system.^ 
The  Commons  on  the  other  hand  preferred  to  meet 
the  King's  offer  with  a  direct  negative,  and  on  the  ThJ'^^g' 
27th  they  rejected  the  whole  of  his  proposal.^  r(?wted 

The  treaty  was  indeed  continued  for  some  weeks 
longer,  as  the  Houses  from  time  to  time  prolonged  it 

^  CJ.  vi.  49.  *  Ih,  vi.  53 ;  LJ.  x.  547. 

*  LJ,  X.  559.  *  Ih,  X.  564. 

^  CJ,  vi.  62. 
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far  beyond  the  forty  days  to  which  it  was  originally 
limited.  The  vote  of  October  27  was  nevertheless  its 
death-blow.  The  King  had  yielded  all  that  he  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield,  and  the  Presby- 
terian majority,  which  had  pressed  so  earnestly  for  a 
treaty,  had  only  succeeded  in  showing  its  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  most  elementary  conditions  of 
himian  nature,  and  in  giving  to  Charles  a  stage  on 
which  he  could  display  his  own  apparent  moderation 
and  fairness  of  mind. 

Whether  Charles  was  as  fair-minded  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be  may  indeed  be  doubted.  All  through 
October  he  was  urging  Hopkins  to  carry  out  that 
plan  for  his  escape,  which  was  to  render  all  these  con- 
cessions futile.  "  I  shall  hold  out  as  long  as  possibly 
I  may," he  wrote  on  the  i6th,  "but  it  camiot  belong, 
for  the  businesses  of  the  Church  and  my  friends  come 
so  fast  upon  me  that  I  cannot  promise  you  a  week. 
Therefore  lose  no  time."  '*  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote 
again  on  the  following  evening,  "  that  I  shall  have 
but  few  days  free  to  act  my  part;  I  need  say 
no  more,  but  let  me  know  what  is  possible  to  be 
done,  and  then  it  is  for  me  to  judge.  I  assure  you, 
my  friends  abroad  desire  my  freedom  if  it  be  possible 
more  than  myself,  being  confident  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  to  alter  the  face  of  affairs."  "  Believe  me," 
he  wrote  again  on  the  30th,  "  I  shall  speedily  be  put 
to  my  shifts,  or  cooped  up  again ;  wherefore,  if  you 
can  conveniently  I  would  speak  with  you  this  night 
after  supper."  ^ 

Charles  indeed  had  need  of  haste.  With  his  full 
knowledge  the  Queen  had  been  weaving  plans  for  a 
renewal  of  war,  enough  of  which  came  to  hght  to 
cause  irritation  against  her  husband  as  well  as  against 

^  Wagstafife's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1),  App. 
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herself.     In  one  respect,  indeed,  her  hopes  proved    95^?- 
delusive.     She  had   for   some    time   expected  that 
whenever    peace    was    restored    to    the    Continent 
Mazarin   would  make   it  his   first  object   to   assist 
Charles  to  regain  his  throne.   At  last  the  long-hoped- 
for  day  arrived.     On  October   14,  the  Treaties   of    0ct.it. 
Westplialia  were  signed,  that  between  France  and  ofWesT^ 
the    Empire    at   MUnster,   and    that    between    the  ^'^ 
Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  Sweden  and  her  Pro- 
testant allies  on  the  other  at  Osnabrlick ;  France  thus 
gaining   that  predominance  in  Germany  for  which 
Eichelieu   and    his    successor    Mazarin    had    long 
been  striving.     If,  however,   the   war  in   Germany 
was  ended,  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  was 
not ;  and,  what  was  even  more  fatal  to  the  Queen's 
expectation   of  receiving   pecuniary   aid    from    the 
French  Government,  barricades  were  raised  in  the  Tiie 
streets  of  Paris,  and  the  Queen  Regent  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  to   the   insurgents.     In  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  Mazarin  had  no  power,  even 
if  he  had  the  will,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Charles' 
crown. 

Nevertheless  Henrietta  Maria  continued  to  hope.  The 
It  was   true    that  her   son's    fleet   had,   ever  since  iie^trt** 
September  19,  been  blockaded  at   Helvoetsluys  by  J?uyr^^ 
Warwick,^  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  favourable 
to  his  cause,  though  unable  openly  to  support  him.^ 
For  money  the  Queen  sought  far  and  near.     She  had 
a  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  a  loan  of  a  negotir- 
troops,  and  another  with  Venice  for  a  loan  of  money .^  lSJ^^ 
Even  Mazarin,  she  fancied,  hard  pressed  as  he  was,  Venice, 
might  be  induced  to  advance  money  if  he  were  allowed 

»  Summons  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sept.  19,  L,J.  x.  522. 
'-*  Memorandum  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
Arch,  de  la  Maison  d' Orange  Nassau^  ser.  2,  iv.  267. 
3  Digby  to  Ormond,  Oct.  }},  Carte  M88,  Ivi.  foL  431. 

II  2 
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^^'     to  import  into  France  Irishmen  who  could  be  con« 
"     'g  "^  verted  into  soldiers. 

The  It   was,   indeed,   the   growing    strength    of  the 

h"^^from  Royalists  in  Ireland  which,  while  it  seemed  to  be  the 
Ireland.  strongest,  was  in  reality  the  weakest  point  in  the 
hazardous  game  which  the  Queen  was  playing. 
Early  in  October  Ormond  landed  at  Cork,^  once  more 
as  the  King's  Lord-Lieutenant,  with  instructions  to 
knit  closely  together  the  bonds  already  forming  be- 
tween Inchiquin  and  the  Confederates,  and  thus  to 
construct  out  of  the  followers  of  both  religions  a 
united  Eoyalist  party,  which  might  not  only  win  Ire- 
land for  the  King  but  might,  in  the  end,  win  England 
as  well.  To  keep  up  the  communication  between 
The  Prince  Ireland  and  the  fleet  at  Helvoetsluys,  the  Prince  was 
j^^^  to  winter  in  Jersey.^  The  garrison  of  Scilly  having 
recently  declared  for  the  King,  one  more  link  was 
added  to  the  chain  which  connected  Ireland  with  the 
Dutch  port  in  which  the  Eoyal  navy  was  lying.  As 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  existing  evidence,  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers  intended  that  in  1 649  Ireland 
should  play  the  part  which  in  1648  had  been  assigned 
to  Scotland. 
Oct.  xo.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Charles  was  cogni- 

from  '  sant  of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was  intended  to 
tothe^^  restore  him  to  power  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year.  "  Now,"  he  wrote  to  the  Queen  on  the  i  oth, 
"  lest  the  rumour  of  my  concessions  concerning  Ire- 
land should  prejudice  my  affairs  there,  I  send  the 
enclosed  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  sum  of 
which  is  to  obey  your  command,  and  to  refuse  mine 
till  I  certify  him  I  am  a  free  man."  ^ 

^  Ormond  to  Sir  A.  Blake,  Oct.  4,  Carte  M88.  xxii.  fol.  298. 

*  Nicholas  to  Ormond,  Oct.  if;   Jermyn  to  Ormond,  Oct.  ||r 
Nicholas  to  Ormond,  Oct.  |f,  lb,  xxii.  foil.  360,  402,  438. 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Queen,  Oct.  10, 16.  xxii. 
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On  October  27  Ormond's  arrival  in  Ireland  was  lxvi* 
known  at  Westminster,  and  on  the  following  day  the  "^^^7^ 
House  of  Commons  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  letter  oct.  27. 
in  which  the  King's  Lord-Lieutenant  offered  to  con-  2^^ng^'' 
elude  peace  with  the  Supreme  Council,^  as  well  as  ^^^^^ 
of  other  letters  which  showed  that  he  was  prepar-  "^^ter. 

0*»#    aft 

hig   in   conjunction  with    the    forces   of    the   Con-  chariea ' 
federates  to  attack  Jones's  army.     Copies  of  these  SisaTow' 
letters  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Charles  with  the  ^™°'*^* 
request  that  he  would  pubUcly  disavow  them.^     On 
the  dav  on  which    this   summons   was  despatched 
Charles  wrote  again  to  Ormond.     "  Though,"  he  m-  ^^l 
formed  him,  "  you  will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  0™°^^- 
or  at  least  most  likely  to  be   concluded,  yet  believe 
it  not ;    but  pursue  the  way  you   are  in  with   all 
possible    speed."      "  Lastly,"  he   wrote  in   another 
letter  of  the  same  date,  "  be  not  startled  at  my  great 
concessions  concerning  teland,  for  that   they   will 
come  to  nothing."^ 

On  November    i    Charles  returned    an   evasive  c^J^g^; 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  Houses  that  he  should  evasive 

^  answer  to 

disavow  Ormond.  He  said  that  since  the  opening  of  ^^^ 
the  treaty  he  had  never  transacted  business  relating 
to  Ireland  with  any  but  the  ParUamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  that  he  had  already  consented  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  Houses  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  tish  War.  He  therefore 
considered  it  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  pressed 
to  make  any  pubUc  declaration  on  the  point  sub- 
mitted to  him.^ 

foil.  330  and  334.    I  have  substituted  *  1/  *  my,*  for  *  King  of  England,' 
and  so  forth,  which  are  mere  translations  of  ciphers. 

*  CJ.  vi.  63.  ^  Walker,  71 ;  L,J.  x.  569. 

*  The  King  to  Ormond,  Oct.  28,  Carte's  Ormond^  v.  24;  Carte's 
Orig,  Letterst  i.  185. 

*  Walker,  73. 
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j5^;  Though  the  details  of  Charles's  communications 

jg' 3      with  Ormond  were  unknown  in  London,  the  general 
Oct.  28.     impression  produced  by  his  attitude  was  iti  accord- 
of  anew      aucc  with  cxistiug  facts.     "  It  is  the  opinion  of  wise 
TOmbma-     ^gj^^"  wTote  somc  ouc  from  Newport  on  October  28, 
"  that  if  the  King  be  resolved  not   to   agree   with 
ParHament  he  will  escape  hence  to  the  Prince's  fleet, 
leaving  the  Parliament  and  the  army  to  their  divi- 
sions,  and   to   the   discontents   and  hatred   of   the 
distracted  people ;  ...  his  Majesty  hoping  by  the 
next  spring  to  have  as  fair  a  game  to   play  over 
again  as  he  had  this  summer."  ^ 
A  penn^*  ^^  auxiety  resulting  from  knowledge  of  the  per- 

nent  aetti©-  goual  character  of  the  King  was  added  anxiety  caused 

ment  de-  o  ^ 

manded.  by  the  temporary  nature  of  the  constitutional 
restraints  hitherto  proposed.  A  pamphlet  issued  on 
October  20  pointed  out  that  even  if  Charles  abandoned 
the  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  the  whole 
question  of  authority  would  be  reopened  at  the  end 
of  that  term,  whoever  might  be  on  the  throne  at 
the  time.  "  Grant  him  this,"  wrote  the  anonymous 
author,  "  and  grant  him  all.  Grant  him  but  this  to 
remain  according  to  his  request  unquestionably  in  the 
Crown,  and  his  negative  vote  also,  and  grant  him  to 
be  a  tyrant  in  perpetuum,  both  him  and  his  .  .  .  from 
generation  to  generation."^  The  necessity  of  making 
a  permanent  change  in  the  constitution  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eepublicanism,  and  of  executing  justice  on 
Charles  as  the  cause  of  the  late  bloodshed,  were 
ideas  which  now  took  root  in  many  vigorous  minds 
on  which  they  had  made  no  impression  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward  by  the  Levellers  in  the 
autumn  of   1647.     Demands   of  such  a  kind,  and 


^  Pachets  of  Letters,  p.  5,  E.  469,  21. 
*  The  Boyal  Project,  E.  468,  32. 
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more  especially  the  demand  for  justice,  formed  the     ^x^' 

staple  of  petitions  which  were  beginning  to  come  in  ^T^T^ 

both   from   soldiers  and  civilians,^   and   which  cul-  Petitions 

minated  in  an  outspoken  appeal  from  Ireton's  regi-  ^Sers 

raent  to  Fairfax,  asking  him  to  stand  up  against  those  ^i^ng. 

who  had  repealed  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses,  and  to  see  Petition 

that  impartial  justice  was  '  done  upon  all  criminal  ireton's 

persons,'  and  '  that  the  same  fault '  might  have  the  '®^*™®"*- 
same  punishment  in  the  person  of  King  or  Lord  as 

in   the   person   of  the  poorest  commoner.*    It  was  ^^^^ 

1  .  .  .  prepares 

moreover  understood  that  Ire  ton  himself  in  his  retire-  a  demand 
ment  at  Windsor  was  drawing  up  an  argumentative  on  the 
defence  of  the  demands  which  formed  the  subject  of    *"*^' 
these  petitions.     A  conflict  was  evidently  impend- 
ing between  Ireton  and  Fairfax,  the  result  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  course  taken 
by  Cromwell. 

It  was  now  known  that  Cromwell  would  soon  be  CromweU's 

return 

free  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  presence  and  his  expected, 
sword  into  the  balance  of  events  in  England.     After 
turning  back  from  Warrington  Cromwell  had   still 
to   deal    with    the    forces   under   Monro  and  Mus- 
grave,   making  in   all  about   7,000  men.      Monro,    .Sept.8. 
however,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  his  English  Monri 
allies,  made  his  way  through  Durham  to  the  Borders,  into  scot- 
and  crossing  the  Tweed  into  Scotland  on  September  8, 
left  Musgrave  to  his  fate.     Lanark  and  the   Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  anxious  to  hold  Cromwell  back 


'  See,  for  instance,  the  petitions  from  Oxford  smd  Leicestershire 
brought  before  the  Honse  on  Sept.  30,  that  styled  The  Declaration  of 
tlie  Army  on  Oct.  3,  and  those  from  Newcastle  and  from  Sir  W. 
Constable's  regiment  on  Oct.  10.  Tlie  Moderate^  E.  465,  25 ;  466,  10 ; 
468,  2. 

^  The  True  Copy  of  a  Petition  .  .  ,  by  ,  ,  ,  the  Begiment  under 
the  Com 7n and  of  Com,'Gen,  Ireton^  E.  468,  18.  It  was  published  on 
Oct.  19. 
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^^^-  from  carrying  the  pursuit  across  tlie  Border,  gave 
'"j^'g  '  orders  that  no  Englishman  who  had  been  in  arms 
The  Whig-  in  conjunction  with  Hamilton  or  Monro  should  be 
^^l^^       admitted  into  Scotland.' 

By  this  time  Cromwell  was  at  Durham  pushing 
steadily  northwards.  He  soon  learnt  that  he  would 
not  be  without  potent  allies  in  Scotland  itself. 
Argyle  had  seen  in  Hamilton's  defeat  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  the  power  that  he  had  lost.  The 
ministers  preached  in  his  favour  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Lord  Eglinton  roused  the 
stern  Presbyterians  of  the  west,  who  were  known  in 
Edinburgh  as  Whiggamores,^  it  is  said,  from  the  cry 
of  Whiggam  with  which  they  encouraged  their  horses. 
The  crowd  of  half-armed  peasants  who  followed  in 
Eglinton's  train,  and  to  whose  incursion  the  name  of 
the  Whiggamore  Eaid  was  given,  had  the  popular 
feeling  behind  them.  They  easily  possessed  them- 
selves of  Edinburgh,  where  old  Leven  secured  the 
castle  for  them.  David  Leslie,  who  had  refused  to 
fight  for  Hamilton,  placed  his  sword  at  the  disposal 
of  Argyle,  and  the  Cliancellor  Loudoun,  who  had 
been  long  hesitating  between  the  two  parties,  now 
openly  deserted  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  being 
himself  a  Campbell  brought  what  authority  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  support  of  the  head  of  his  family.^ 
Monro  at  rj^Q  Committee  of  Estates,  thrust  out  of  Edinburgh, 

took  refuge  under  Monro's  protection  at  Stirling, 
where  they  found  themselves  again  opposed  by  the 
Whiggamores,^  who  were  now  reinforced  by  Argyle's 
Highlanders,  and  by  the  followers  of  the  few  Lowland 

*  Mnsgrave's  relation,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,867 ;  BurnH,  vi.  78,  79. 
'  This  name  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  origin  of  the  later  *  Whi^.' 

*  See  Loudoun's  explanation  of  his  change  of  front,  p.  339,  note  3. 
An  explanation  discreditable  to  Loudoun  is  given  in  Burnet's  Hist,  of 
Ms  Chun  Time,  ed.  1823,  i.  75. 

*  Burnet's  Lives  of  the  Hamiltons,  i.  81-83. 
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noblemen  who  adopted  their  cause.     Lanark  and  the     ^5^; 
oflScers  of  Monro's  army  argued  strongly  m  favour      ^^-g- 
of  fighting  the  insurgents,  believing  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  gain  a  victory  over  their  heterogeneous  force. 
The   members   of  the   Committee   of  Estates  were, 
however,  too  conscious  of  their  political  isolation  to 
approve  of  such  a  course.     They  promptly  opened 
negotiations,  and  on  September  26  abandoned  all 
claim  to  the  govermnent  of  the   country.     It  was 
agreed    that   Sir   George    Monro's    soldiers    should 
return  to  Ireland,   and  that   all   persons   who   had  ^®p^- 
taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Engagement  should  gamoiea 
resign  whatever  oflSces  and  places  of  trust  they  held  phant. 
in  Scotland.^ 

That  the  agreement  was  seriously  intended  can 
hardly  be  doubted.     In  Ireland,  however,  it  w^as  no 
longer  possible  for  Scottish  soldiers  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent part.  On  September  1 6  Monk,  who  distrusted  j^^^*-'^- 
Robert  Monro   and   suspected   that  he  intended  to  surpriBeB 

Bdf ftfit  and 

support  his  nephew  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  camck. 
the  Hamilton  party  after  its  disaster  at  Preston,  won 
over  some  of  the  Scottish  officers  and  with  their 
help  surprised  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Coleraine, 
Eobert  Monro  himself  being  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
England  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Wlien,  therefore, 
Sir  George  Monro's  soldiers  in  Scotland  w^ere  making 
ready  to  cross  into  Ireland,  they  learnt  that  the 
landing-places  were  all  in  the  hands  of  English  garri- 
sons, and  that  it  had  become  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  a  footing  in  that  country.  Wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  Scottish  Lowlands  they  were  attacked  and 
sadly  maltreated  by  the  Whiggamore  peasants.^ 

^  Burnet,  vi.  81-94;  Bloody  News  from  Scotland,  E.  465,  22. 
'  Burnet,  vi.  95, 96 ;  TJie  Earl  of  WanoicWi  Summons,  E.  465, 1 5 ; 
C.J,  v-i.  41. 
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On  September  1 5 ,  whilst  the  negotiation  between  the 
Scottish  parties  was  still  in  progress,  Cromwell  sum- 
moned Berwick  ^  and,  receiving  a  dilatory  answer 
from  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  applied  formally 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
set  forth  at  length  how  God  had  at  Preston  decided 
the  controversy  between  them,  and  asked  for  the 
restitution  of  Berwick  and  Carhsle,  '  the  ancient 
rights  and  inheritance  ^  of  the  kingdom  of  England.* 
If  this  demand  was  not  granted  Scotland  must  take 
the  consequences.  More  hopefully  did  Cromwell 
accredit  messengers  to  Argyle  and  his  party,  who  had 
already  on  the  1 3th  declared  for  the  restoration  of 
these  fortresses  to  England.^  By  the  21st  he  had 
brought  his  whole  army  across  the  Tweed,  giving 
strict  orders  against  plunder.^ 

On  the  following  day  a  conference  w^as  held  at 
Mordington,  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Tweed, 
between  Cromwell  on  one  side  and  Argyle  on  the 
other,  the  result  of  which  was  an  order  to  Ludowick 
Leslie,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to  surrender  the 
place.  Leslie,  however,  declined  to  take  orders  from 
anyone  but  Lanark,  and  it  was  not  till  the  29th, 
after  the  agreement  had  been  effected  at  Stirling, 
that  Lanark  confirmed  the  orders  of  Argyle.  On  Sep- 
tember 30  Cromwell  entered  Berwick,  and  Carlisle 
surrendered  a  few  days  later.  Musgrave,  about  the 
same  time,  gave  up  Appleby,  and  except  Scarborough 
and  Pontefract  no  post  in  England  held  out  any  longer 
against  ParUament.^ 


*  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixx. 

^  Garlyle  is  certainly  wrong  in  interpreting  these  words  to  imply 
*  the  right  to  choose  our  own  King  or  No-Eing,  and  so  forth.* 

^  Carlylcy  Letters  Ixxi.,  Ixxii.;  Listructions  from  the  Conmuttee, 
Sept.  13,  Thurloe,  i.  loo. 

*  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  2,  Ca/rlyle,  Letter  Ixxv.  *  Ih. 
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The  surrender  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  was  not     ?5^* 
the  only  subject  treated  on  at  Mordington.     Argyle,  ' — 7T^ 
whilst  his  opponents  still  held  out  at  Stirling,  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  an  English  force 
to  countenance  the  transference  of  authority  which 
he  meditated.     Cromwell  accordingly  bade  Lambert  Lambert 
advance  in   all  haste  towards   Edinburgh  with  six  forward, 
regiments  of  horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  whilst  a  body 
of  foot  was  ordered  to  follow  as  far  as  Cockbums- 
path  in  support.^   Thus  encouraged,  the  Whiggamore 
leaders  constituted  themselves  without  Parliamentary 
authority  into  a  Committee  of  Estates.^ 

Having  received   pennission   from   the    English  ^c*-4- 
Parliament,^  Cromwell  followed  Lambert,  arriving  at  m  Edin- 
Edinburgh  on  October  4,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived and  lodged  in  the  Canongate  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray.     Argyle  and  Johnston  of  Warriston 
supped  with  him  that  evening.    What  passed  between 
Cromwell  and  Argyle  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  head  of  the  English  party  of  toleration  could 
hardly  long  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  head  of 
the  Scottish  party  of  intolerance  ;  but  for  the  present 
the  alliance  between    the    two  was  firmly   enough 
cemented  by  their  common  enmity  to  Hamilton  and 
the  Engagers.     On  the   5th  Cromwell  presented  to 
the   new  Committee   of  Estates  a  demand  that,  in  ^P^*-  s- 
accordance  with  the  compact  at  Stirling,  all  who  had  demandi 
supported  the  late  Engagement  should  be  removed 
from  offices  of  trust  in  Scotland.     On  the  following     o^*-  ^  , 

O    are  agreed 

*  Cromwell  to  LenthaU,  Oct.  2,  Ca/rlyle,  Letter  Ixxv. 

'  They  had  been  named  by  Parliament  to  sit  on  the  original  com- 
mittee (see  p.  404),  bnt  with  express  injunctions  not  to  do  so  unless 
they  would  acknowledge  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  support  of 
the  Engagement.  This  condition  they  now  threw  aside,  at  the  same 
time  excluding  their  rivals  in  virtue  of  the  stipolations  made  at 
Stirling.    Burnet,  vi.  97. 

*  L.J.  X.  520. 
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day  he  received  an  unconditional  promise  from  the 
-j^-g      committee  that  they  would  do  what  after  all  was 
Oct.  7.     no  more  than  their  interest  required.     On  the  7th 
SJm^*"    Cromwell  left  Edinburgh  on  his  return  to  England, 
bi^h.        leaving  Lambert  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to 
protect  Argyle  and  his  committee  from  the  Engagers.^ 
Oct.  8.  Before  leaving  Scotland  Cromwell  gave  a  letter  of 

m^t?on  recommendation  to  Colonel  Eobert  Montgomery,  who 
McSt^'  was  about  to  start  for  England,  begging  the  House 
^^^-  of  Commons  to  grant  the  bearer  an  order  for  2,cxx> 
Scottish  prisoners.^  Montgomery's  intention  was  to 
sell  them  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  service  in  the  Low 
Countries.  When,  however,  he  reached  England  he 
found  that  two  shiploads  of  the  prisoners  had  more 
or  less  voluntarily  engaged  to  go  to  the  foreign 
plantations,^  a  phrase  which  was  probably  in  this 
case  a  euphemism  for  Barbadoes.  As  large  numbers 
of  their  comrades  had  been  allowed  to  run  home  to 
Scotland  in  order  to  save  their  keep,  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Montgomery  got  together  the  2,ocx> 
he  required.  His  next  difficulty  was  that  the  Spanish 
Government,  which  never  had  much  money  to  spare, 
omitted  to  make  the  expected  remittance,  and  after 
some  time  Montgomery,  wearied  with  its  delays, 
proposed  to  transfer  his  recruits  to  France.  The  sum 
which  he  demanded  for  them  was,  however,  regarded 
as  exorbitant  by  Grignon,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  the  negotiation  dragged  on  without  result  till  the 
catastrophe  arrived  which  put  an  end  for  the  time  to 
the  residence  of  French  ambassadors  in  England.^ 


^  Cromwell  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Oct.  5,  Carlyle^  Letter 
Ixxvii.;  L,-0,  CromwelVa  Letter^  E.  468, 19;  -4  True  Account^  E.  468, 26. 
^  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  8,  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixxviii. 
'  L,J,  X.  572. 
^  Grignon* B  despatches  constantly  refer  to  this  affair. 
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On  October  14  Cromwell  was  at  Carlisle.^     After     lxvi' 
a  short   delay  lie  marched  into  Yorkshire,  where   — [^7g^ 
he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Knottingley,  to  enforce     oct.  i-i. 
if  possible  the  submission  of  Pontefract  and  Scar-  at^c^^de. 
borouf^h.    Hopeless  as  was  their  position  the  garrisons  He 

or  r  ci  advances 

of  these  two  fortresses  had  no  thought  of  surrender,  on  Knott- 
Desperate  men  are  ready  for  any  deed  of  violence,  ^^  ^^' 
and  the  knowledge   that    Eainsborough,   who    was 
known  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  a 
trial  of  the  King,  had  now  reached  Doncaster  with 
his  regiment,  whetted  their  desire  for  vengeance.   On  ^^i^' 
October  29  a  party  sallied  out  of  Pontefract  and  rode  m^ered 
into  Doncaster,  where   they  gained  admission  into 
Rainsborough's  lodgings  on  the  pretence  that  they 
brought  him   a  message   from   Cromwell.     On  his 
refusal  to  accompany  them  as  a  prisoner  they  shot 
him  dead.     Slipping  away  before  the  alarm  was  given 
the  murderers  regained  Pontefract  in  safety,  rejoicing 
in  a  deed  which  did  more  than   anything   else  to 
quicken  a  cry  for  blood  in  the  hearts  of  the  Inde- 
pendents.^ 

^  C.J.  vi.  57. 

'  A  Full  and  Exact  Relation,  E.  470, 4;  The  Moderate,  E.  470, 12 ; 
Pa/:Jcet8  of  Letters,  E.  470,  17. 
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About  the  middle  of  October  the  cry  for  justice 
without  respect  of  persons  had  been  raised  more 
definitely  than  ever  before  in  the  petition  of  Ireton's 
regiment.^  The  general  approbation  accorded  that  cry 
by  the  soldiers  strengthened  the  hands  of  Ireton,  who 
by  that  time,  or  at  least  not  long  afterwards,  had 
completed  the  long  manifesto  which  for  brevity's  sake 
is  usually  known  as  The  Remonstrance  of  the  Army} 

The  whole  argument  of  this  Eemonstrance  ranges 
round  two  theses :  the  danger  of  continuing  to  treat 
any  longer  with  the  King,  and  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  bringing  him  to  triaL  On  the  first  head 
the  Eemonstrance  pointed  out  that  by  stirring  up  in- 
ternal war  and  by  inviting  the  Scots  into  England  the 
King  appeared  to  have  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of 
convincing  the  nation  that  it  could  have  no  peace  till 
he  was  himself  restored  to  power.^  To  negotiate  with 
him  after  this  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  his 
position  was  independent  of  the  nation,  and  of  such 
acknowledgment  he  was   sure   to  take    advantage, 

*  See  p.  487. 

*  A  Bemonatrance  of  Ma  Excellency^  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax 

General  of  the  Parliament' a  Forcea,  and  of  the  General  Council  of 
Officera  held  at  St.  Albana,  the  16th  of  November^  1648,  E.  473,  11. 
The  date  is  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  officers.  The 
Bemonstrance  itself  was  finally  adopted  on  the  i8th.  The  form 
printed  in  Bushworth  is  a  mere  abstract. 
'  A  EemK)natra/nce,  18. 
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assuming  that  all  reforms  to  which  he  gave  his  lxvh. 
consent  were  merely  '  concessions  from  his  will.'  It  ',5*3 
might  further  be  doubted  whether  the  King  would 
consider  himself  bound  by  any  engagements  he  might 
make.  He  had  violated  all  those  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  entered,  and  had  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  opponents,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  members  whom  he  imprisoned  in  1628,  and  of 
the  members  whom  he  attempted  to  seize  in  1642.^ 

Moreover,  there  was  no  form  of  words  which  Difficulty 
Charles  would  hold  to  be  binding.  "We  know  him! 
besides,  what  Court  maxims  there  are  amongst  the 
King's  party  concerning  some  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Crown  which  the  King  cannot  give  away,  and 
their  common  scruple  whether  a  King  granting  away 
such  or  any  other  hereditary  crown  rights  can  oblige 
his  heirs  and  successors,  or  exclude  their  claim ;  but 
if  all  other  pretexts  fail,  their  non-obligation  to  what 
is  wrested  from  them  by  force  in  a  powerful  rebellion, 
as  they  count  it,  will  serve  such  a  King's  conscience 
for  a  shift  to  make  a  breach  where  he  finds  his 
advantage."  ^ 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  man,  who  having,  like  whatwiu 
Ireton,  watched  Charles's  acts  and  words,  had  the  theKSgia 
penetration  to  deduce  from  them  correctly  the  secret  ^* 
workings  of  his   mind.     Suppose,   he   continues  in 
effect   to    say,   the  King  has   been  restored  under 
the     present    treaty,    has    submitted    to    all    the 
obligations  you  are  seeking  to  put  upon  him,  will 
he  not  have  the  credit  of  bringing  back  peace,  and 
will    not    he    thereby  become  immensely  popular? 
How  then  can  he  be  restrained  from  breaking  his 
word,  except  by  keeping  up  the  existing  army  to 
compel  him  to  observe  it.     In  that  case,  however, 

^  A  Bemonstrance,  29.  *  lb.  32. 
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£^^-  the  taxation  needed  for  the  purpose  will  weigh  the 
j^- g  army  down  with  an  irresistible  burden  of  unpopu- 
larity, thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  King  to 
resort  to  force  to  gain  his  ends.^  Each  Parliamentary- 
party  will  endeavour  to  have  the  King  on  its  side  in 
its  struggle  with  its  opponents.  The  small  boroughs 
easily  accessible  to  influence  will  be  mainly  in  his 
hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  he  will 
thus  have  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
his  disposal.^ 
The  Sove-  It  was,  howcver,  easier  to  point  out  the  dangers 

the^wpie.  of  a  restoration  than  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
monarchical  government.  In  making  the  attempt, 
Ireton  started  with  the  doctrine  afterwards  known 
as  that  of  *the  Sovereignty  of  the  People.'^  The 
Supreme  Council  or  Parliament,  he  declared,  ought 
'  to  consist  of  deputies  or  representatives  freely  chosen 
by  *  the  people,  '  with  as  much  equality  as  may  be, 
and  those  elections  to  be  successive  and  renewed 
either  at  times  certain  and  stated,  or  at  tlie  call  of 
some  subordinate  officer  or  council  entrusted  by  them 
for  that  purpose.'  This  Supreme  Council  was  to 
make  laws  and  to  exercise  judicial  power  over  pubUc 
offenders,  '  either  according  to  the  law  where  it  has 
provided,  or  their  own  judgment  where  it  has  not.'"* 
Question  Then  tumiug  to  the  question  of  subjecting  the 

Kin/g  King  to  such  judicial  power,  Ireton  urged  that  Cliarles 
had  been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  convert  a  limited 
into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  had  thereby  shown 
himself  to  be  a  traitor  in  the  highest  degree.  Nor 
was  the  question  merely  one  of  inflicting  punishment 

*  A  Remonstrance,  36. 

'  lb,  42-46.  This  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  Parliamentary 
system  of  George  III. 

'  No  doubt  in  speaking  of  the  people  he  limited  his  meaning  to 
those  'who  had  a  stake  in  the  country.     See  p.  226. 

*  A  Remonstrance,  15,  16. 
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for  past  misconduct,      lliere  never  could  be  any     ^^ 
safety  against  tyranny,  unless  it  were  shown  to  future  ' — 'f!^ 
generations  of  kings  that  no  king  was  above  human 
law,  and  therefore  practically  irresponsible.^ 

On   this   reasoning  Ireton  based  five  demands:  The  King 

to  be 

'  That  the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,  brought  to 
the  person  of  the  King, — by  whose  commissions, 
commands  or  procurement,  and  in  whose  behalf, 
and  for  whose  interest  only,  ...  all  our  wars  and 
troubles  have  been,  with  all  the  miseries  attending 
them, — may  be  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the 
treason,  blood,  and  mischief  he  is  therein  guilty  of ; ' 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  should 
be  summoned  to  surrender  for  trial  on  pain  of  being 
declared  incapable  of  governing,  and  sentenced  to  die 
without  mercy  if  found  in  England  or  its  dominions  ; 
that  capital  punishment  might  be  executed  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  King's  instruments  in  both 
wars;  that  other  delinquents  should  be  moderately 
fined ;  and,  finally,  that  the  soldiers  might  receive 
payment  of  their  arrears.^ 

It  may  well  have  been  that  in  the  beffinninff  of  ireton  and 
November  Ireton  considered  that  the  time  was  come 
to  lay  his  draft  before  the  representatives  of  the  army, 
and  though  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  is 

*  A  Bemonstra/nce,  20,  27. 

'^  lb,  62-65.  Thus  for  The  Benumstra/nce  was  mainly  if  not  entirely 
the  work  of  Ireton.  Not  only  are  the  thoughts  his,  bnt  there  is  con- 
temporary evidence  to  that  effect.  ''This  Declaration  was  both  hatched 
and  penned  by  his,'*  i,e.  CromweU*s,  "  son  Ireton  against  the  consent 
of  the  General.*'  Letter  of  Intelligence,  Nov.  20,  Cla/rendon  M88. 
2,920.  Lilbume,  too,  speaks  of  great  ones  at  head-qnarters  *  whose 
high  and  mighty  Declaration,  drawn  by  Ireton  at  Windsor,  when  he 
pretended  to  lay  down  his  commission.*  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties, 
p.  31,  E.  560,  14.  According  to  Mere.  Pragmaticus  (E.  473, 35),  Ireton 
was  assisted  by  Hugh  Peters.  How  a  later  addition  was  made  to  the 
Bemonstrance  will  appear  £urther  on* 

III.  K  K 
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probable  that  he  urged  Fairfax  to  summon  once  more 
the  full  Council  of  the  Army  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. What  Fairfax  did  was  to  summon  a  Council  of 
Officers  alone,  to  meet  at  St.  Albans  on  November  7, 
thus  excluding  the  Agitators  whose  voices  might  be 
expected  to  be  given  in  Ireton's  favour  rather  than 
in  his  own. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  sittings  of  this  council 
were  opened  in  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans. 
The  first  day's  meeting  was  mainly  occupied  with 
prayers  and  a  sermon ;  the  meetings  of  the  8th  and 
9th  with  complaints  of  the  niggardUness  of  Parlia- 
ment in  withholding  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  in  omitting 
to  provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  its  service.  It  was  not  till  the  loth 
that  the  main  question  was  reached,  and  it  is  probable 
— though  here  again  direct  evidence  is  wanting — that 
Ireton's  draft  was  then  laid  before  the  council.  K 
so  its  drastic  proposals  did  not  fail  to  stir  opposition, 
many  of  the  colonels  taking  alarm  lest  the  army 
should  be  discredited  as  being  the  chief  fomenter  of 
the  troubles  of  the  nation,  and  combining  in  express- 
ing a  *  wish  that  the  hearts  of  King  and  kingdom ' 
might '  be  knit  together  in  a  threefold  cord  of  love.'  ^ 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  counteract  this  unexpected 
demonstration  that,  when  the  council  met  again  on 
the  1 1  th,  a  strongly-worded  petition  from  the  three 
regiments  of  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  and  Barkstead  was 
presented  to  Fairfax.^  Fairfax  was  not  to  be  thus 
intimidated.  Nothing,  he  said,  was  '  so  dear  to  him 
as  the  complete  settling  of  the  liberties  and  peace  of 


^  The  Bepresentations  a/nd  Coruultationa  of  the  General  CatmcU 
of  the  Army,  E.  472,  3.  The  name  General  Council  was  frequently 
used  from  habit  of  this  council  of  officers. 

^  A  Petition  from  several  Begiments,  E.  470,  32, 
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the  kingdom.'  He  would,  therefore,  *  proceed  to  such  £f^ 
things  as  may  give  most  hopes  of  justice  and  right-  '  -j^' g  ■ " 
eousness  to  flow  down  equally  to  all,  without  any 
overture  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  the  kingdom,'  and  would  *  clearly  commit  his  share 
of  interest  in  this  kingdom  into  the  common  bottom 
of  Parliament,  and  when  his  Majesty'  should  'give  his 
concurrence  to  what  is  tendered,  and  what  else  shall 
be  proposed  by  the  Parliament  necessary  for  procur- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,'  he  would 
'  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour  maintain  and  defend 
his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament  in  that  just,  long- 
desired  agreement.'  ^ 

Under  any  circumstances  such  a  declaration  a  com- 
would  have  carried  weight.  As  matters  stood  it  was  agr^dto. 
absolutely  decisive.  It  was  impossible  for  Ireton 
and  his  supporters  to  confront  King  and  Parliament 
in  opposition  to  their  own  general.  In  order  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  a  compromise  appears 
to  have  been  agreed  to.  On  the  one  hand,  when  the 
question  was  put '  whether  they  should  acquiesce  in 
the  results  of  the  treaty,'  it  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative, only  six  votes,  it  is  said,  being  given  to  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  army  should  intervene  in  the  negotiation,  by 
submitting  to  Charles  certain  indispensable  condi- 
tions, which,  if  he  accepted  them,  were  afterwards 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  On  this  the  council 
adjourned  to  the  i6th,  apparently  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  conditions 
before  they  were  finally  adopted.^  On  the  15th  an  „^*^T-'5- 
informal  meeting  of  officers  was  held  at  the  Bull's  offioerg. 

*  Th^  Repreaentationa  and  Conaultationa,  dc,  £.  472,  3. 
'  Letter  from  St.  Albans,  Nov.  14,  Packets  of  Letters^  E.  472,  9; 
?  to  Joachimi,  Nov.  ^,  Add,  M88,  17,677,  T,  fol.  283.    That 
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Head  Inn,  which  ended  in  their  declaring  *  their  most 
pious  and  unanimous  resolutions  for  peace.'  ^ 

That  Ireton  expected  that  the  overture  about  to 
be  made  would  be  attended  with  successful  results 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  communication  with  Lilburne,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  support.  It  had  been  at 
Cromwell's  suggestion  that  conferences  had  recently- 
been  held  between  a  number  of  the  Levellers  and  the 
more  thoroughgoing  Independents  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding, as  may  fairly  be  presumed,  many  of  the 
Agitators  who  had  been  excluded  by  Fairfax  from 
the  council. 

The  first  conference  elicited  an  unexpected  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  soldiers,  was  '  to  cut  off  the  King's 
head,  and  force  and  thoroughly  purge,  if  not  dissolve, 
the  Parliament.'  To  this  Lilburne  took  exception. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  King  was  '  an  evil  man 
in  his  actions,  and  divers  of  his  party  as  bad,'  but 
that  was  no  reason  for  trusting  the  army  with  political 
power.  It  was  the  people's  interest '  to  keep  up  one 
tyrant  to  balance  another,'  and  not '  to  devolve  all 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  the  wills  and 
swords  of  the  army.' 

After  this  explosion,  those  present  at  the  con- 
there  was  practical  onanimity  in  the  oooncil  is  known  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  17th  to  Hammond  hy  Ireton  and  three  other  colonelfi. 
**  It  hath  pleased  God,  and  we  are  persuaded  in  much  mercy,  even 
miraculously  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  your  friends  in  the  army,  as  one 
man  ...  to  interpose  in  this  treaty,  yet  in  such  wise,  both  for  matter 
and  manner  as,  we  believe,  will  not  only  refresh  the  bowels  of  the 
saints  and  all  other  faithful  people  of  this  kingdom,  but  be  of  satis- 
£BM!tion  to  every  honest  member  of  Parliament  when  tendered  to  them 
and  made  public,  which  will  be  within  a  very  few  days.*'  Letters 
between  Hanvmond  and  the  Committee  ,  .  .  at  Derby  Hoiue,  87. 
*  A  BemonBtrance  from  the  Army,  E.  472,  13. 
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ference  quieted  down,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a    £^^ 
committee  of  both  sections  should  be  appointed  to  ^ — r^r-' 
meet  the  difficulty.     This  committee  accordingly  met    Nov.  15. 
in  London,  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  on  November  mitSSS'at  ^ 
15,  the  very  day  on  which  the  officers  at  St.  Albans  Head.**^* 
were  giving  expression  to  their  desire  for  peace  with 
the  King.     The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  agreement,  apparently  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
Agreement  of  the  People^  should  be  drawn  up,  and 
that  it  would  meet  again  at  head-quarters  to  give 
effect  to  this  purpose.     Accordingly,  either  on  the 
1 6th  or  17th,  it  move4  to  St.  Albans,  where,  finding  ^°t^'.^^^^ 
that  time  was  pressing,  as  there  was  little  likelihood  i^'*^ 

^^        -t^  o»  measure. 

that  the  King's  answer  to  the  overtures  from  the 
army  would  be  long  delayed,  it  determined  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  add  some 
paragraphs  to  the  draft  of  the  Eemonstrance.  These 
paragraphs  were  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  on  the  understanding  that  until 
both  sections  of  the  committee  were  at  one  in  this 
matter,  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  army  to 
dissolve  Parliament  by  force. ^ 

Even  if  this  circumstantial  statement  had  never  An  addi- 

tion  to  the 

reached  us,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  discover,  from  Eemon- 
internal  evidence  alone,  that  much  in  the  concluding 

^  The  story  is  mainly  taken  from  Lilbume's  Legale  Fundamental 
Liberties  J  pp.  29, 30,  E.  560, 14.  Lilbome  speaks  there  of  the  necessity 
of  making  the  addition  at  once,  and  though  he  gives  no  reason  for 
haste,  it  is  obvious  that  he  mnst  have  been  thinking  of  the  necessity 
of  being  ready  when  the  King's  answer  arrived.  On  the  1 5th  some 
Agitators  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  London  protesting  against  the  idea  of 
their  being  against  the  treaty  *  provided  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
security  for  the  future,  our  arrears  paid,  the  great  burden  of  the 
kingdom  removed  and  taken  off,  religion  setUed,  and  the  subject  freed 
from  all  tyranny  and  oppression  either  from  Prince  or  epresenta- 
tives.'  A  Remonstrance  from  the  Army,  E.  472,  13.  The  writers 
were  probably  those  who  sat  on  the  Nag*8  Head  Committee. 
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^^^'     paragraphs  of  the  Eemonstrance  in  its  final  shape 
"1648      either  proceeded  from  some  other  pen  than  Ireton's, 
or  were  at  least  written  by  him  under  the  influence 
tationaJ      ^^  ^^^  LevcUers.     The  constitutional  provisions  bear 
compro-      the  appearance  of  a  compromise  between  the  author 
of  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  and  the  authors  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  People,   Parliament  is  to  be  required, 
after  fixing  a  date  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  biennial  successors,  to  ordain  that  all 
who  had  fought  on  the  King's  side  should  be  excluded 
from  voting  at  elections  or  sitting  in  ParUament  for 
*  a  competent  number  of  years,'  and  the  same  con- 
dition was  to  be  imposed  on  all  who  should  *  oppose 
or  not  join  in  agreement  to  this  settlement.'     Parlia- 
^nfon      nients  thus  chosen  were  to  have  supreme  power  with 
p*St       ^^^  reservations  :  first,  that  they  might  not  question 
ments.        auyouc  for  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  civil  war, 
except  so  far  as  had  been  determined  by  the  existing 
Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  might  not  take 
away   '  any   of  the   foundations   of  common  right, 
liberty,  or  safety,  contained  in   this   settlement   or 
agreement.'     Further,  any  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  his  dissent,  that 
the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust.     Moreover 
no  future  king  was  to  be  admitted  ^but  upon  the 
election  of,  and  as  upon  trust  from  the  people,  by 
such  their  representatives,  nor  without  disclaiming 
and   disavowing   all  pretence   to   a  negative  voice 
against  the  determinations  of  the  said  representatives 
or  Commons  in  Parliament.'  ^ 

^  Apparently  some  of  these  constitutional  provisions  are  taken  from 
Ireton's  original  draft,  others  from  the  suggestions  of  Lilbmme  and  his 
followers.  There  is  no  clearly  cut  line  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Bemonstrance.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  who  &rst  suggested  the 
idea  of  an  elective  monarchy. 
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*  These  matters  of  general  settlement '  were  to  be     £f^' 
proclaimed  by  Parliament  or  *  by  the  authority  of    ",5*8"' 
the  Commons  therein,  and  to  be  further  established  An  Agree- 
by  general  contract  or  agreement  of  the  people  with  p^^^J^^ 
their  subscriptions  thereunto.'     No  one,   moreover,  demanded, 
was  to  '  benefit  by  this  agreement   who  shall  not 
consent  and  subscribe  thereunto ;  nor  any  king  be 
admitted  to  the  crown,  or  other  person  to  any  office 
or  place  of  public  trust,  without  express  accord  or 
subscription  to  the  same.'  ^ 

Between  the  earlier  and  the  later  parts   of  the  contiraet 

*■  ^        ,  between 

Remonstrance  there  is  an  evident  breach  of  continuity,  the  two 

,         ,  ,  parts  of  the 

In    the   one   the  basis   of    the   constitution  is   the  Remon- 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  in  the  other,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  certain  constitutional  scheme  not  yet  ac- 
(^epted  by  any  legal  or  popular  authority.    In  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  House  of 
Lords  and  the  establishment  of  an  elective  monarchy 
without  a  negative  voice — this  part  of  the  Eemon-  Jll^tru- 
st ranee  foreshadowed  The  histrument  of  Government  ^^re/^ 
which,  four  years  later,  was  issued  as  the  constitutional  ^J^'^q^^^ 
charter  of  the  Protectorate.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  of  State  which  played  so  important  a  part 
both  in  The  Heads  of  the  Proposals  and  in  The  Instil- 
ment of  Government  is  here  passed  over  in  silence. 

On  November  16,  whilst  Ireton  and  the  Levellers  rpjfe°li4y'g 
were  working  together  in  amending  and  completing  f^^^T®'" 
the  Remonstrance,  the  Council  of  Ofiicers  despatched  *^e  ^^^k- 
to  the  King  the  proposals  which  had  been  put  into 
shape  since  its  last  meeting  on  the  11  th.^     Li  these 
Charles  was  asked  to  grant  no  mere  temporary  conces- 
sions to  last  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  a  permanent 
constitutional  settlement.    A  period  was  to  be  fixed  by 
statute  to  the  sitting  of  the  existing  Parliament,  and  its 

*  A  Revionatrancef torn  the  Army,  6^-67,  *  Baepb 
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j^^     place  was  to  be  taken  by  biennial  Parliaments  in  which 


1648 


the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  elected  under  an 
improved  system  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  seats 
was  concerned,  though  no  provision  was  made  for 
lowering  the  franchise.  The  mihtia  was  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  Council  of  State,  and  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  to  be  appointed  by  Parhament  for  ten 
years,  and  after  that  by  the  King,  whose  choice  was 
however  to  be  limited  to  selection  out  of  three  names 
submitted  to  him  by  Parhament.  Only  five  English- 
men were  to  be  excepted  from  pardon,  the  composi- 
tions of  all  other  Royahsts  being  fixed  at  a  moderate 
sum.  The  army  was  for  the  present  to  be  kept  on 
foot,  and  a  fixed  estabUshment  provided  for  it,  but 
only  till  two  months  had  elapsed  after  the  meeting 
of  the  first  biennial  Parhament,  to  which  would  thus 
be  given  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
defence  of  the  realm. 
On  accept-  Such  wcre  the  main  conditions  on  the  acceptance 
King  to  be  of  which  the  Council  of  Officers  professed  its  readi- 
ness to  restore  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  their  royal 
issue  '  to  a  condition  of  safety,  honour,  and  freedom 
in  this  nation,  without  diminution  to  their  personal 
rights,  or  farther  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  power.'  ^  Like  the  Four  Bills,  presented  twelve 
months  before,  this  overture  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  in  dispute,  and  did  not 
directly  touch  on  the  burning  question  of  the  nega- 
^nhl^  ^^^^  voice.  Practically,  however,  by  depriving  Charles 
changes      of  coutrol  ovcr  the  armed  force  and  the  appointment 

required*  ,  ,  ,     ,  ,  ■'■ 

of  officials,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him,  if  he  once 
accepted  the  conditions,  to  set  the  will  of  Parhament 
at  defiance,  and  virtually  asked  him  to  substitute  a 
monarchy  of  influence  for  a  monarchy  of  authority. 

'  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  E.  473,  5. 
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again 
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Nurtured  as  he  had  been  in  the  traditions  of  the     £f^* 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  Charles  was,  in  short,  re-      j^\^~^ 
quired   to    anticipate,   in   all  essential    points,   the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

Though  Ireton  had  consented  to  the  transmission  ireton 
of  these  proposals  to  Newport,  it  is  most  unUkely  eJ^Ta 
that  he  anticipated  anything  else  than  their  summary   ^^^'^  ® 
rejection.     For  some  days  news  had  been  arriving 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  gave  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  King  would  be  found  in  a  yielding 
mood.    On  the  1 2th  Charles  again  wrote  to  Hopkins  ^ 
to  inquire  about  the  tides  and  the  stations  of  the  guards  prepares 

^    ^  o  to  escape. 

which  he  would  have  to  evade  after  succeeding  in 
getting  clear  of  the  Castle.^  As  had  happened  before, 
his  project  was  betrayed  to  the  Committee  of  Derby 
House,  and  on  the  13th  the  conmaittee  wrote  to 
inform  Hammond  that  the  King  intended  to  escape 
and  to  make  for  Gosport  on  the  night  of  the  i6th 
or  i7th.^ 

If  there  was  nothing  now  disclosed  to  indicate  His 
Charles's  further  intentions,  a  beUef  was  abroad  that  projects, 
if  he  were  once  free  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  force  which  Ormond  hoped  to  gather 
together  in  Ireland  in  the  following  year.     Moreover 
there  had  been,  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Scots 
at  Preston,  a  complete  change  in  the  management  of 
the  fleet  in  Holland.    The  Presbyterian  Vice-Admiral,  The  fleet 
Lord  WiUoughby  of  Parham,^  had  been  discarded,  Rupert, 
and  Eupert  appointed  in  his  place.     There  was  no 
mystery  about  Eupert's  intention  to  act  in  combina- 
tion with  Ormond.     "  The  seamen,"  according  to  a 

*  See  p.  482. 

^  The  King  to  Hopkins,  Nov.  12,  Wagstaffe's  Vindication  (ed.  171 1), 
App.  163. 

^  Com.  of  D.  H.  to  Hammond,  Nov.  13,  Letters  between  Hammond 
nnd  the  Com,  of  D,  H,  85.  *  See  p.  422. 
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London  newspaper,  "report  that,  if  they  are  not  all 
pleased  when  the  treaty  comes  to  a  period,  they  can 
prevail  with  ....  Tromp  to  conduct  them  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  when  they  are  on  the  main,  they'll 
<?et  away  in  an  Irish  mist,  which  is  now  thicker  than 
a  Scottish."  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances  Ireton,  knowing  as  he 
did  that,  if  Charles  succeeded  in  getting  away,  all 
constitutional  arrangements  would  be  made  in  yain, 
joined  three  other  colonels,  Harrison,  Desborough^ 
and  Grosvenor,  in  writing  a  letter  to  Hammond  on 
the  1 7th,  the  day  on  which  the  overtures  from  the 
army  were  being  brought  under  Charles's  eye.  After 
touching  on  the  excellence  of  these  overtures  and  on 
the  desire  of  everyone  in  the  army  that  peace  may  be 
secured,^  the  four  colonels  turned  to  a  subject  which 
would  brook  no  delay.  "  Considering,"  they  wrote,  '*  of 
what  consequence  the  escape  of  the  King  from  you 
in  the  interim  may  prove,  we  haste  this  despatch  to 
you,  together  with  our  most  earnest  request  that,  as 
you  tender  the  interest  of  this  nation,  of  God's  people, 
or  of  any  moral  men,  or  as  you  tender  the  ending 
of  England's  troubles,  or  desire  that  justice  and 
righteousness  may  take  place,  you  would  see  to  the 
securing  of  that  person  from  escape,  whether  by 
returning  him  to  the  Castle,  or  such  other  way  as  in 
thy  wisdom  and  honesty  shall  seem  meetest."  Then 
follow  words  significant  of  the  relations  now  existing 
between  Fairfax  and  the  writers.  "We  are  confident,'* 
they  proceed,  "  you  will  receive  in  a  few  days  the 
duplicate  of  this  desire,  and  an  assurance  from  the 
General  and  Army  to  stand  by  you  in  it ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  for  our  parts,  though  it  may  not  be  very 
considerable  to  you,  we  do  hereby  engage  to  own 

*  The  Per/.  Weekly  Accotmtt  E.  472,  10.        '  See  p.  499,  note  2. 
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you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  therein,  which  we     Lxvn*. 
should  not   so  forwardly  express,  but   that  we  are      ^^-g 
impelled  to  the  premises  in  duty  and  conscience  to 
God  and  man."  ^ 

Evidently  Ireton  was  secure  of  the  acceptance  of  ^^*'J®»,, 

J  A  rejects  the 

the  Eemonstrance  by  the  Council  of  the  Army  in  the  overture  of 

•^  •'  the  army. 

event  of  Charles's  rejection  of  the  last  overture.  On 
the  1 7  th,  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of  the  four 
colonels  was  written,  Charles  briefly,  though  in  cha- 
racteristically indirect  fashion,  rejected  the  terms  laid 
before  him.  He  was  willing,  he  rephed,  writing  either 
to  Fairfax  or  to  the  Council  of  Officers,  to  annul  all 
declarations  against  Parliament  and  to  consent  to  an 
act  of  oblivion  embracing  all  his  subjects.  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  London  if 
he  was  to  put  into  formal  shape  his  other  concessions. 
"These,"  he  added,  "being  perfected,  his  Majesty 
believes  his  two  Houses  will  think  it  reasonable  that 
the  proposals  of  the  army  concerning  the  succession 
of  Parliaments  and  their  due  elections  should  be  taken 
into  consideration."  Not  only  had  he,  by  implication, 
acknowledged  the  nullity  of  the  concessions  already 
offered  by  him  at  Newport,  but  by  ignoring  all  the 
demands  for  security  made  by  the  Council  of  Officers, 
and  by  offering  to  submit  its  constitutional  proposals 
to  a  Parhament  which  detested  the  army,  he  prac- 
tically set  both  Parliament  and  army  at  defiance. 

By  this  time  Charles's  favourite  plan  of  balancing    Nov.  13. 

.  -  1  1  ,       1.  ,.       ?    Hamilton 

one  party  agamst  another  was  thoroughly  discredited,  to  be 
Even  the  Houses  had  not  been  moved  by  the  pro- 
ceedings at  St.  Albans  to  throw  themselves  into  his 
arms.     It   is   true  that  on  the   13th  the  House  of 
Lords,  being  in  desperate  straits  for  money,  agreed  to 

^  Ireton    and   others  to  Hammond,  Nov.  17,  liM»n   5#Imwh 

Hammond  and  the  Com,  of  D.  H,  87. 
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CHAP. 

Lxvn. 

The  King 
to  accept 
the  pro- 
positions 
as  they 
stand. 

Nov.  18. 
The 

Council  of 
Officers 
adopts  Ths 
Bemon- 
Btrcmoe 
of  the 
Army, 


Nov.  20. 
It  is  pre- 
sented to 
the  House 
of  Com- 
mons. 

Attitude  of 
the  House. 


liberate  Hamilton  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  ioo,ocx>i. 
Yet  on  the  15th  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  a  vote 
that  Charles  himself  should  be  *  settled  in  a  condition 
of  honour,  freedom,  and  safety '  only  upon  his  agree- 
ing to  accept  without  alteration  the  propositions 
which  he  had  rejected  or  amended  at  Newport.^ 

The  Council  of  Officers  was  hkely  to  take  still 
more  active  measures.  Charles  had  made  the  path 
easy  to  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruction, 
and  when,  on  the  i8th,  his  reply  was  read  in  the 
council,  the  only  dissentients  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Eemonstrance  were  Colonel  Eich  and  Captain  Cecil.^ 
Fairfax,  resolute  in  the  field,  had  no  intellectual  initia- 
tive, and  was  therefore  no  match  for  Ireton  in  council. 

On  the  20th  the  Eemonstrance  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Ewer  and  sonae 
other  officers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army.^  It 
was  only  natural  that  an  attempt  to  cut  the  consti- 
tutional knot  by  the  intervention  of  the  army  should 
be  resented  by  a  body  of  men  who  still  hoped,  how- 
ever unreasonably,  to  solve  all  difficulties  by  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Commons  could  not  regard 
the  question  from  the  purely  Eoyalist  point  of  view, 
as  they  beheved  as  firmly  as  the  army  that  the  King 
had  attempted  for  the  sake  of  power  to  change  a 
limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  that  he  must, 
in  some  way  or  other  be  subjected  to  Parliamentary 
control.  Yet  they  detested  the  idea  of  making  parlia- 
ments democratic,  and  still  more  the  idea  of  allowing 
the  army  in  any  way  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
Houses.  It  was  no  blame  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  that  they  shrank  instinctively  from  the  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  not  only  as  subversive 


*  LJ.  X.  587, 592. 


'  Merc.  MilitariSf  E.  473,  8. 
3  C.J.  vL  81. 
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of  the  traditional  respect  for  monarchy,  but  also  as     L^n. 
tending  to  overthrow  that  respect  for  law  upon  which  "^7^ 
their  own  claim  to  reverence  was  based. 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons  had  any  means  Logical 

defects 

of  offering  permanent  resistance  to  the  army  may  well  in  the 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  unable  of  the 
to  gain  even  a  tactical  success  unless  it  opened  its  ^°^' 
eyes  to  those  radical  facts  to  which  it  had  long 
been  blind.  The  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  army  that,  from  good  motives 
or  bad  ones,  Charles  never  would  consent  to  those 
changes  in  the  constitution  which  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  concurred  in  desiring,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  either  be  restored  on  his  own  terms — 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  more  than  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  his  right  of  appointing  officials,  con- 
trolling the  armed  force,  and  hindering  legislation  by 
his  possession  of  a  negative  voice — or  he  must  not 
be  restored  at  all.  It  was  indeed  possible  that  if  the 
House  promptly  concurred  with  the  demand  of  the 
Kemonstrance  by  dethroning  the  King,  it  might  win 
over  to  its  side  Fairfax  and  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  the  first  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Officers, 
and  thus  reduce  the  army  for  a  time  to  impotence  by 
dividing  it  in  twain. 

That  the  Commons  should  take  so  bold  a  step  The 
was  not  to  be  expected.     Large  bodies  of  men  are  poetpone 
incapable  of  sudden  changes   of  position,  and  the  tioTof^e 
House,  on  receiving  the  Eemonstrance,  obeyed  its  strSiTOl 
instinct  of  inertness  by  simply  postponing  its  con- 
sideration  to  the  27th.      On  the  following  day  it 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  treaty  with  the  King,  as 
though  he   could  ever  be  won   to   adopt  the   con- 
stitutional views  which   were    accepted    at    West- 

»  CJ.  vi.  81. 
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Nov.  18. 
Names  of 
those  to  be 
banished, 


Nov.  ai, 
«nd  of 
those  to  be 
excepted 
from 
pardon. 


Nov.  17. 
•Charles 
stands 
firm  about 
Ormond, 


Nov.  21, 
and  about 
the  Chorch 


Nov.  25. 
The  nego- 
tiation 
prolonged. 

Charles's 
letter  to 
Ormond. 


minster.^  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  Houses  hoped 
to  give  satisfaction  to  Charles.  On  the  i8th  they 
had  concurred  on  the  names  of  seven  persons  to  be 
banished,  namely,  Norwich,  Holland,  Capel,  Lough- 
borough, Lingen,  Laugharne,  and  Owen,^  every  one 
of  whom  had  been  a  promoter  of  the  recent  insur- 
rections. On  the  2 1  St,  the  day  after  the  Remon- 
strance had  been  presented,  they  also  concurred  on 
the  names  of  seven  persons  to  be  absolutely  excepted 
from  pardon.  Of  these  only  one,  Judge  Jenkins,  was 
within  their  power,  whilst  the  other  six,  Newcastle, 
Digby,  Byron,  Langdale,  Grenvile,  and  Dodington 
had  already  escaped  to  the  Continent,  so  that  in  their 
case  the  sentence  was  merely  equivalent  to  one  of 
banishment  for  life.® 

If  the  Houses  expected  to  win  Charles  by  any  con- 
cessions short  of  absolute  submission,  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  On  the  1 7th,  the  day  on  which  he  defied 
the  army,  he  defied  the  Houses  by  again  refusing  to 
change  his  answer  on  the  subject  of  his  directions 
to  Ormond.  On  the  2 1  st  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  a  step  beyond  his  former  ofier  relating  to  the' 
Church.  Episcopacy  might  be  suspended  for  three 
years  and  limited  when  the  three  years  came  to  an 
end,  but  it  must  not  be  aboUshed,  nor  were  the 
bishops'  hands  to  be  alienated  in  perpetuity.*  When 
these  answers  reached  London  the  Houses  could  not 
resolve  on  any  definite  course,  and  on  the  25th  they 
contented  themselves  with  extending  the  time  of  the 
negotiation  to  the  27th.  Before  that  day  arrived 
Charles  threw  a  sop  to  them  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  their  commissioners  a  letter  to   Ormond 


'  (7.7.  vi.  82, 

»  Ih.  X.  587,  595»  599. 

*  Walker i  8i  ;  Peck's  Desid,  Curiosa^  404. 


•  LJ.  X.  590,  596. 
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requiring  liim  to  desist  from  any  further   dealings    ^f^' 
with  the  Irish  Confederates.^  ' — ' — ' 


1648 
On  November  27  the  commissioners  took  leave    Nov.  27. 

of  Charles,  carrying  with  them  his  final  answers,  and  ^sgl^^re 
the  letter  to  Ormond,  which,  as  he  had  previously  ^ciij^iea, 
instructed  the  Lord   Lieutenant   to   disregard  any- 
thing he  might  write  in   captivity,  was  absolutely 
valueless.^ 

Though  this  particular  act  of  duplicity  remained  ^h©  ^piy 
for  the  present  undiscovered,  the  army  had  know- 
ledge enough  of  Charles's  double  dealing  to  render  it 
increasingly  impatient  of  the  persistence  with  which 
the  Houses  were  attempting  to  set  him  again  upon 
the  throne.     It  was,  moreover,  by  this  time  known  cromweii 

*'  agrees  with 

at  St.  Albans  that  Cromwell  was  at  last  prepared  to  ireton. 
support  the  main  contention  of  the  Remonstrance — 
the  demand  for  the  execution  of  justice   upon  all 
offenders  without  respect  of  persons. 

Enough  of    Cromwell's   correspondence   of  this     Nov.  6.^ 
time  has  been  preserved  to  enable  us  to  some  extent  lettS  to 
to  follow  the  growth  of  this  resolve  in  his  mind.     A     '^^^^  • 
letter  written  by  him  to  Hammond  on  November  6,^ 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Officers  at  St. 
Albans,  bears  evidence  of  Cromwell's  inability  as  yet 
definitely  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  great  question 
of  the  trial  of  the  King.     It  appears  from  this  letter  some  of 
that  Cromwell  had  heard  that  a  party  amongst  the  pendente 
Independents,  including  Vane,^  Pierrepont,  and  Ham-  restore  the 
mond,  in  their  alarm  at  the  thoroughgoing  reforms  ^"^^' 

'  The  King  to  Ormond,  Nov.  25,  Walker^  95.  '  See  p.  484. 

^  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Nov.  6,  Clarke  MSS,  This  letter  is 
signed  Heron's  Brother.  Heron  stands  for  Vane,  whom  Cromwell 
constantly  styles  his  hrother.  It  begins  *Dear  Robin'  like  all 
Cromwell's  letters  to  Hanmaond,  and  the  language  is  unmistakeably 
Cromwell's. 

*  For  Vane's  anxiety  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  see  p.  475. 
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^^'     demanded  by  the  Levellers,  were  anxious  to  come 
j^'g  -'  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  on  the  basis  of 
moderate  Episcopacy  and  toleration.     It  was  to  this 
state  of  opinion  that  he  now  addressed  himself. 
cromweirB         "Dear  Eobin,"  wrote   Cromwell,   "I  trust    the 
Charles. °    samc  Spirit  that  guided  thee  heretofore  is  still  with 
thee.     Look  to  thy  heart;  thou  art  where  tempta- 
tions multiply.     I  fear  lest  our  friends  should  bum 
their  fingers,  as   some   others   did  not  long   since, 
Hedepre.    whosc  hearts  have  ached  for  it.^     How  easy  it  is  to 
Sence       ^^  arguments  for  what  we  would  have ;  how  easy 
te^with  ^  ^^^®  ofience  at  things  called  Levellers,  and  run 
LeveUers,    Jj^|.q  ^^  extremity  on  the  other  hand,  meddling  with 
an   accursed   thing.     Peace  is  only  good  when  we 
receive  it  out  of  our  Father's  hand,  most  dangerous 
to  go  against  the  will  of  God  to  attain  it.     War  is 
good,  when  led  to  it  by  our  Father ;  most  evil  when 
it  comes  from  the  lusts  that  are  in  our  members.    We 
wait  upon  the  Lord  who  will  teach  us  and  lead  us^ 
whether   to   doing   or   sufiering.     Tell    my  brother 
to  t^^T*^  Heron,^  I  smiled  at  his  expression  concerning  wise 
^^«       friend's  ^  opinion,  who  thinks  that  the  enthroning  the 
roatoration-  King  with  Prcsbytery  brings  spiritual  slavery,  but 
moderate    with  2l  moderate  Episcopacy  works  a  good  peace, 
pacy.         Both  are  .a  hard  choice ;  I  trust  there's  no  necessity 
of  either,  except  our  base  unbelief  and  fleshly  wisdom 
make  it  so  ;  but  if  I  have  any  logic  it  will  be  easier 
to  tyrannise  having  that  he  likes  and  serves  his  turn, 
than  what  you  know  and  all  believe  he   so  much 
dishkes ;  ^  but,  as  to  my  brother  himself,  tell  him 

^  Probably  allading  to  his  own  and  Ireton's  efforts  to  win  the  King 
in  1647.  *  *.«.  Vane. 

'  Probably  Pierrepont.  Both  Vane  and  Pierrepont  were  at  Newport 
as  commissioners  for  the  treaty. 

*  i,e,  easier  for  the  King  to  tyrannise  with  Episcopacy  than  with 
Presbytery. 
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indeed  I  think  some  of  my  friends  have  advanced  too    ?5^' 

LiXVlI. 

far,  and  need  make  an  honourable  retreat." 


Cromwell  was  influenced  by  his  own  experience  Anaiuance 
in  Scotland.     If  he  had  come  so  easily  to  an  under-  jj^b^f 
standing  with  Argyle,  why  should  it  be  difficult  to  p^ef^bie 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
England?    "I hope,"  he  continued,  "the  same  experi- 
ence will  keep  thy  heart  and  hands  from  him  against 
whom  God  hath  so  witnessed,  though  reason  should 
suggest  things  never  so  plausible.   I  pray  thee  tell  my 
brother  Heron  thus  much  from  me,  and  if  a  mistake 
concerning  our  compliance  with  Presbyterj'  perplex 
an  evil  business — for  so  I  account  it — and  make  the 
wheels  of  such  a  chariot  go  heavy,  I  can  be  passive 
and  let  it  go,  knowing  that  innocency  and  integrity 
lose  nothing  by  a  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord." 

Evidently  some  of  Cromwell's  Independent  friends  cromweii 
had  been  blaming  him  for   coming   to   terms  with  hinaUiance 
Arg}^le.     "Our  papers,"  he  continues  in  self-justifi-  ligyie. 
cation,  "  are  public.     Let  us  be  judged  by  them. 
Answers  do  not  involve  us.^     I  profess  to  thee  I 
desire  from  my  heart — ^I  have  prayed  for  it — I  have 
waited  for  the  day  to  see   union   and  right  under- 
standing between  tne  godly  people — Scots,  English, 
Jews,   Gentiles,   Presbyterians,   Independents,   Ana- 
baptists, and  all.     Our  brothers  of  Scotland — really  - 
Presbyterians — were  our  greatest  enemies.   God  hath 
justified  us  in  their  sight — caused  us  to  requite  good 
for  evil — caused  them  to  acknowledge  it  publicly  by 
acts  of  State  and  privately,  and  the  thing  is  true  in 
the  sight  of  the  sun  ;  it  is  a  high  conviction  upon 

*  i.e.  We  are  bound  by  onr  own  words,  not  by  the  answers  made 
by  the  Scots.  Cromwell  perhaps  refers  to  the  answer  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Estates  on  Oct.  6,  in  which  they  speak  of  'these 
covenanted  kingdoms.'     E.  468,  19. 

^  i,e,  not  merely  pohtically. 

III.  L  L 
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£^^  them.  Was  it  not  fit  to  be  civil,  to  profess  love,  to 
^j^^^g"'  deal  with  clearness  with  them  for  the  removing  of 
prejudice ;  to  ask  them  what  they  had  against  us, 
and  to  give  them  an  honest  answer  ?  This  we  have 
done,  and  no  more ;  and  herein  is  a  more  glorious 
work  in  our  eyes  than  if  we  had  gotten  the  sacking 
and  plunder  of  Edinburgh,  the  strong  castle  into 
our  hands,  and  made  a  conquest  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Orcades ;  and  we  can  say,  through  God,  we  have 
left  such  a  witness  amongst  them,  as  if  it  work  not 
yet,  by  reason  the  poor  souls  are  so  wedded  to  their 
government,^  yet  there  is  that  conviction  upon  them 
that  will  undoubtedly  have  its  fruit  in  due  time." 
Neweiec-  Quc  Icssou  more  Cromwell  drew  from   his  ex- 

lions  m  ,  ,  ^^ 

Scotland,    perience  in  Scotland.   The  new  Committee  of  Estates 

had  taken  on  itself  to  dissolve  the  late  Parliament 

and  to  order    fresh    elections.      "I  have,"   wrote 

The  Cromwell,  "one  word  more  to  say.     Thy  friends, 

one  to        dear  Eobin,  are  in  heart  and  profession  what  they 

nA  GOD* 

flidered.  wcre ;  havc  not  dissembled  their  principles  at 
all.  Are  not  they  a  little  justified  in  this,  that  a 
lesser  party  of  a  Parliament  hath  made  it  lawful  to 
declare  the  greater  part  a  faction,  and  made  a 
Parliament  null  and  called  a  new  one,  and  to  do  this 
by  force,  and  this  by  the  same  mouths  that  condenmed 
it  in  others  ?  Think  of  the  example  and  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  let  others  think  of  it  too,  if  they  be 
not  drenched  too  deep  in  their  own  reason  and 
opinion."  To  cut  the  knot  of  the  constitutional 
difficulty  in  England  not  by  a  mere  forcible  expul- 
sion of  members,  but  by  a  forcible  dissolution 
followed  by  new  elections,  was  the  expedient  which, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  commended  itself  to 
Cromwell's  mind. 

^  i.e,  the  Presbyterian  govemment  of  the  Church. 
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In  this  letter,  written  by  Cromwell  on  November  6,     ^vu. 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  any  wish  to  bring  '-^^'g-' 
the  King  to  trial,  and  no  definite  indication  of  any    Nov.  20. 
wish  even  to  dethrone  him.      A  fortnight  later  all  ch^njl^^f" 
was  changed.     On  the  20th,  after  Cromwell  had  had  ^'*®- 
time  to  digest   the  answer  given  by  Charles  on  the 
17th   to   the  army's  demand    for  security,^   he  for- 
warded to  Fairfax  a  bundle  of  regimental  petitions 
couched  in  what  was  now  the  usual  style.     "  I  find,"  He  asks 
he  wrote,  "a  very  great  sense  in  the  officers  .  .  .  without 
for  the  sufferings  and  the  ruin  of  this  poor  kingdom,  ^"^b.^ 
and  in  them  all  a  very  great  zeal  to  have  impartial 
justice  done  upon  offenders ;  and  I  must  confess  I 
do  in  all,  from  my  heart,  concur  with  them,  and  I 
verily  think  and  am  persuaded  they  are  things  which 
God  puts  into  our  hearts."  ^ 

By  this  time,  too,  Cromwell  was   growing   im-  order 
patient  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbyterians  at  removal  of  ^ 
Westminster.     Amongst  the  prisoners  in  his  custody  owen. 
was   Sir  John  Owen,  who  had  headed  a  rising  in 
North  Wales,^  and  had  in  consequence  been  voted 
a  traitor.     Cromwell  now  received  an  order  to  send 
this  man  up  to  London  that  he  might,  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  1 8th,^  be  banished  on  making  his 
composition.      He  at  once  flamed  up  in  wrath.     "  If  cromweU's 
I  be  not  mistaken,"  he  wrote  to  two  members  of  the  Jfemon- 
House,  "  the  House  of  Commons  did  vote  all  those 
traitors  that  did  adhere  to  or  bring  in  the  Scots  in 
their  late   invading   of  this   kingdom   under   Duke 
Hamilton ;  and  not  without  very  clear  justice,  this 
being  a  more  prodigious  treason  than  any  that  had 

^  See  p.  507. 

2  Cromwell  to  Fairfiax,  Nov.  20,  BusJiw,  vii.  1,339.  The  letter  is 
reprinted  by  Carlyle  (Letter  Ixxziii.)  with  mmecessary  changes  of 
form.  '  See  p.  393.  *  See  p.  510. 
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i^^     been  perfected  before ;  because  the  former  quarrel  was 
^ — TT^  that  Englishmen  might  rule  over  one  another,  this  to 
vassahse  us  to  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  their  fault  who 
have  appeared  in  this  summer's  business  is  certainly 
double  to  theirs  who  were  in  the  first,  because  it  is 
the   repetition  of  the  same  ofience  against  all  the 
witnesses  that  God  has  borne,  by  making  and  abetting 
a  second  war."  ^ 
The  root  of        Here,  then,  and  not  in  any  constitutional  ideas 
cry  for       about  limited  monarchy,  lay  the  root  of  Cromwell's 
SSin^****    cry  for  justice  on  delinquents,  in  which,  after  long 
^^^^  '      hesitation,  he  had  at  last  included  a  cry  for  justice 
on  the  King.     The  men  who  had  invited  foreigners 
*  to  vassalise    us '    must   die,   without    respect    ot 
persons,  in  expiation  of  so  great   a   crime.     In   a 
Nov.  25.    second  letter  to   Hammond,   written  on   the   25  th, 
ittte^to      Cromwell  strove  to  justify  his  change  of  ground  in 
Hammond,  ^j^^  spirit  of  ouc  who  argues  because  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  not  in  that  of  one  who  has  resolved  to 
follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it  may  lead  him; 
With  the   Eemonstrance  itself  he   deals   somewhat 
shghtingly,  not  being  much  concerned  with  consti- 
tutional considerations,  though  he  is  thoroughly  in 
Hftm-        accordance  with  its   general  conclusions.     "God," 
argument.    Hammoud  had  argued,  "  hath  appointed  authorities 
among   the    nations,    to    which    active   or   passive 
obedience  is  to  be  yielded.     This  resides  in  England 
in  the    ParUament.      Therefore    active   or   passive 
CromweU'B  rcsistauce  is  forbidden."  ^     "  All,"  replies  Cromwell, 
wpiy-         u  agree  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to 
resist."     The  only  question  is  '  whether  ours  be  such 
a  case.'     Then  follow  suggestions  rather  than  argu- 

*  Cromwell  to  Jenner  and  Ashe,  Nov.  20,  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixxxii. 
'^  "  is  forbidden  '*  is  only  suggested  as  representing  "  &c."  in  the 
original. 
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ments.    Is  Salus  popidi  a  sound  position  ?    Secondly,     lx^' 
does  the  treaty  carried  on  at  Newport  violate   the  "-^  '  -' 
engagements  made  by  ParUament  with   the   army; 
and,  if  so,  is  it  Ukely  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
people?     "Thirdly,"  asks  Cromwell,  "whether  this  The 
army  be  not  a  lawful  power  called  by  God  to  oppose  of  the 
and  fight  against  the  King  upon  some  stated  grounds ; 
and  being  in  power  to  such  ends  may  not  oppose 
one  name  of  authority  for   these   ends  as  well  as 
another  name  ?  " 

It  was  an  audacious  suggestion,  against  which 
Cromwell  himself  had  once  protested  with  all  his 
might,  and  from  which  even  now  he  soon  draws  back 
in  alarm.  "  Truly,"  he  proceeds,  "  these  reasonings 
may  be  but  fleshly."  He  then  falls  back  on  provi-  ?^. 
dences  as  supporting  his  position,  and  on  the  steady  o?  p 
growth  of  a  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  God, 
doubtless  by  His  inspiration.  "If  the  Lord,"  he 
writes,  "  have  in  any  measure  persuaded  His  people, 
as  generally  He  hath,  of  the  lawfulness,  nay,  of  the 
duty: — this  persuasion  prevailing  upon  the  heart 
is  faith,  and  the  more  the  difficulties  there  are,  the 
more  the  faith."  There  must  therefore  be  no  longer 
hesitation.  Neither  fear  of  the  Levellers  and  of  their 
destructive'principles,  nor  the  hesitations  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  holding  that 
*  the  people  of  God  may  have  as  much  or  more  good 
the  one  way  than  the  other,'  must  be  a  hindrance 
to  resolute  action.  "  Good,"  bursts  out  Cromwell, 
"by  this  man,  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  wit- 
nessed, and  whom  thou  knowest !  Is  this  so  in  thpir 
hearts,  or  is  it  reasoned,  forced  in  ?  "  ^ 

Cromwell  cared  more  for  the  thing  to  be  done 

'  Cromwell  to  Hammond,  Nov.  25,  Carlyle,  Letter  Ixxxv. 
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^^-  than  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  Far  into  the^ 
"  '^^'g  "  future  he  could  not  look,  and  he  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  instinctive  horror  with  which  the  English 
people  regarded  an  army  which  counted  its  impulses 
as  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  He  might  be 
able  to  remove  the  immediate  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  lay  broad  the 
foundations  of  the  peace  for  which  he  sighed. 
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Before  Cromwell's  last  letter  reached  its  destination,     chap. 
Hammond's  views  and  opinions  had  ceased  to  influence  ^ — , — ' 
the  course  of  events  at  Carisbrooke.     The  vote  of  „.,.,'* 

Military 

November    20,   by  which   the   Commons  postponed  opinion 
the  consideration  of  the  Eemonstrance,^  was  held  at  AibwiB. 
St.  Albans  as  intimating  a  resolution  to  continue  the 
negotiation  with  the  King.     As  it  was  known  on  the  The  King 
1 8th  that  Charles  was  still  bent  on  leaving  the  island,^  wcured. 
there  was  all  the  more  reason  to  secure  his  person 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  escape  impossible. 

To  effect  this  object  it  would  be  necessary  to  Hammond 
remove  Hammond,  who  had  replied  either  to  the  Mc^'him. 
letter  from  the  four  colonels  or  to  a  later  one  from 
Fairfax  by  a  repetition  of  his  offer  to  resign  his  post, 
whilst  he  refused  blankly  to  make  any  change  in 
the  King's  position,  and  declared  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  take  orders  from  ParUament  in  this  matter 
and  not  from  the  General.  Fairfax  replied  on  the 
2ist,  recalling  Hammond  to  head-quarters  on  the 
plea  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  remove  his  scruples, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Ewer 

'  See  p.  509. 

'  Com.  of  D.  n.  to  Hammond,  Nov.  18,  Letters  between  Hammond 
and  tJie  Com,  of  D,  H,  90. 
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^^    had  been   appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Isle  of 
'-j^' g  '  Wight  in  his  absence.^ 

Ham-  By  the  bearer  of  Fairfax's  despatch  Hammond 

S^ctedbir   also  received  a  letter  from  Ireton,  in  which  an  attempt 
dntiesT     ^^s  made  even  at  that  late  hour  to  convince  him 
that  the  path  of  duty  lay  in  obedience  to  his  military 
superiors.     Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  dis- 
tracted governor  attempted  to  comply  at  the  same 
time   with   his   civil    and   his   military   obligations. 
g^ov^6.    Having  made  preparations  for  leaving  the  island,  he 
p^  *o      notified  his  intention  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Nov.  37,    Lords  on  the  26th,^  and  on  the  27th  gave  over  his 
^^tais  (,j^gj.gg  during  his  absence  to  Major  Eolph  and  two 
Mb  pSc^    other  officers,  Captain  Boreman  and  Captain  Hawes, 
^em^to ''^  with  instructions   to   prevent  the   removal   of    the 
rewBttiie     King  from  the   island   'unless  by   direct   order   of 
removal.     Parliament,'  and  authorising  them  in  case  of  neces- 
sity to  call  upon  the  two  regiments  of  trained  bands 
belonging  to  the  island  to  support  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.^ 

Meanwhile  measures  were  being  taken  to  counter- 
act any  such  movement  on  Hammond's  part.  Head- 
Head-'  ^'  quarters  had  been  moved  to  Windsor  on  the  24th, 
^^^  **  and  on  the  following  day  the  Council  of  Officers  held 
Nov.  25.  long  debate,  at  the  end  of  which  Ewer  was  finally 
to^VSe  despatched  to  the  island.  When  he  arrived  at  Caris- 
of  Wight.    i)j.QQtg  Qji  ij^Q  27th  he  found  that  Hammond  had  not 

Nov.  27. 

His  alter-    yet  coHunenced  his  journey,  and  at  once  placed  in  his 
Hammond,  hauds  a  Warrant  from  Fairfax  and  the  Council  direct- 

^  Fairfax  to  Hammond,  Nov.  20,  L,J.  x.  610 ;  Ireton  to  Hammond, 
Nov.  22,  Letters  between  Ha/mmond  and  ilie  Com,  of  D,  H,  95. 
Hammond's  letter  containing  his  refusal  to  imprison  the  King  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  the  two  replies  to  it  leave  no  doubt  about  its 
purport* 

^  Hammond  to  Manchester,  Nov.  26,  L,J.  x.  610. 

'  Orders  by  Hammond,  Nov.  27,  76.  x.  615. 
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ing  him  to  secure  the  King's  person  in  Carisbrooke  j^^ 
Castle  until  Parliament  had  taken  action  upon  the  ' — 'g-' 
Remonstrance,  of  which,  as  the  warrant  itself  stated, 
one  of  the  objects  was  '  that  the  person  of  the  King  * 
might  '  be  proceeded  against  in  a  way  of  justice.'  ^ 
Ewer  added  that  if  Hammond  refused  to  comply  with 
this  order,  he  was  himself  instructed  to  sununon 
forces  from  the  mainland  in  order  to  carry  it  out. 
On  Hammond's  declaration  that  he  would  resist  to  Ewer  and 

Hammond 

the  uttermost,  Ewer  agreed  that  they  should  both  to  go  to 
betake  themselves  in  company  to  Windsor.  together. 

Ewer  had  gained  all  that  he  really  wanted  in 
withdrawing  Hammond  from  his  post.  On  the  28th, 
when  the  pair  reached  Farnham,  Hammond  was 
met  by  orders  from  the  Houses  to  return  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  before  he  could  comply  with  them 
he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  ^^^\ 
charged  with  remissness  in  carrying  out  his  orders,  arrested, 
and  sent  to  Eeading  on  his  parole  being  given  not 
to  leave  the  place  till  he  received  permission  from 
his  superior  ojfficers.^  Things  were  about  to  be  done 
which  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  punctilious, 
scrupulous  man,  beyond  measure  anxious  to  do  his 
duty  both  to  Parliament  and  army,  but  without  ini- 
tiative or  decision. 

It  is  probable  that  Ewer  accompanied  Hammond 
to  Windsor :  at  all  events  he  did  not  return  to  the  JJ?J:^(^l 

.  Cobbetand 

Isle  of  Wight.     On  the  27th,  before  his  departure  Merryman 

r  I'll  1  11  ^    .    -         Bent  to  the 

Irom  the  island  was  known  at  head-quarters,  J^airfax  isieof 

Wight. 

and  the  Council  of  Officers  sent  him  instructions  to 
remove  Cliarles  to  Hurst  Castle,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  Parliament  was  suspected  of  a  design  to 

*  Warrant,  Nov.  25,  L,J.  x.  614. 

'  Hammond  to  Manchester,  Nov.  28,  29,  L,J.  z.  616;  Votes  in 
Parliament,  E.  475,  16. 
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remove  him  elsewhere,^  but  on  the  28th  or  29th,  for 
some  reason  now  unknown,  they  resolved  to  send 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gobbet  and  Captain  Merryman  in 
Ewer's  place,  with  orders  merely  to  confine  the  King 
again  within  the  walls  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.^ 

The  two  officers  arrived  at  Newport  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  conference  with 
the  three  deputy  governors.  Before  anything  had 
been  settled  fresh  orders  arrived  from  Fairfax  direct- 
ing Cobbet  and  Merryman  to  secure  the  King  and  to 
remove  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  and  requiring  the  deputy 
governors  by  name  and  in  general  all  other  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  island  to  assist  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order. 

For  the  three  deputy  governors  it  now  became  a 
question  whether  they  owed  obedience  to  Fairfax  or 
to  Hammond.  Eolph  declared  himself  bound  to  obey 
Fairfax,  whilst  Boreman  held  that  though  his  duty 
was  to  carry  out  Hammond's  instructions,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  commands  of  Fairfax. 
The  third,  Hawes,  agreed  with  Eolph  as  to  his  duty, 
but  was  unwilling  to  take  part  in  offering  violence 
to  the  King.^  In  this  discrepancy  of  opinion,  Eolph 
was  practically  master  of  the  situation,  especially  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  clearly  on  his  side. 
A  company  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  which 
had  crossed  the  Solent  in  the  day  arrived  at  New- 
port after  nightfall,  as  did  also  the  soldiers  of  the 

^  The  reason  given  is  that  there  appears  '  to  us  here  some  danger 
in  his  continuance  within  the  island,  which  perhaps  is  not  so  visible 
to  you  there.'  The  Council  of  Officers  to  [Ewer],  Nov.  27,  Clarke 
MS8. 

^  A  Declaration  of  the  Three  Deputy  Governors,  E.  476,  8.  It 
appears  from  this  declaration  that  Cobbet  and  Merryman  had  their 
instructions  directly  from  the  General  and  Council,  not  from  Ewer,  and 
the  most  likely  explanation  is  that  Ewer  was  detained  at  Windsor. 

»  16. 
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garrison  of  Carisbrooke,  whose  places  were  taken  by    ^ly^L 
a  company  of  the  local  trained  bands. ^  lUS 

The  secret  of  the  intentions  of  the  officers  had  The  plan 
been  intrusted  to  too  many  persons  to  be  well  ^*~yed. 
kept,  and  one  of  Charles's  servants  heard  from  an 
informant  in  disguise  that  the  King  was  to  be 
carried  off  in  the  night.  Charles  at  once  sent  for 
Eichmond,  Lindsey,  and  for  a  certain  Captain  Cooke, 
who,  though  he  served  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
had  been  won  over  to  pity  him  in  his  misfortunes. 
Cooke  was  despatched  to  inquire  the  truth  of  Eolph,  cooke  sent 
who  had  a  lodging  in  the  town.  "  You  may  assure  the 
King  from  me,"  was  Eolph's  answer,  "  that  he  may  rest 
quietly  this  night,  for,  on  my  life,  he  shall  have  no 
disturbance  this  night."  Cooke,  noticing  the  stress 
laid  on  the  words  '  this  night,'  suspected  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  carried  his  report  to  the  King, 
who,  during  his  absence,  had  heard  a  rumour  that 
2,o(X)  men  were  collected  'at  Carisbrooke. 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  Charles,  though  Cooke 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  news,  was  with  at  Cans- 
some  difficulty  induced  to  allow  Cooke  to  face  the 
storm  by  going  to  Carisbrooke  to  make  inquiries. 
On  his  arrival  Cooke  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
several  newly  arrived  officers,  and  he  ultimately  wrung 
from  Boreman — the  one  of  the  deputy-governors  who 
commanded  in  the  castle — an  admission  that  a  design 
against  the  King  was  in  contemplation.     Hurrying  ^^^ 
back  to  Newport,  he  found  the  IQng's  lodgings  beset  about 
with  guards,   some   of  whom  had  even  penetrated  lodginga. 

^  According  to  a  letter  from  a  certain  Vanghan  printed  in  A  True 
and  Certain  Relation  (E.  475,  19),  Charles  had  summoned  the  trained 
bands  of  the  island  to  his  help,  and  on  this  very  day  large  nmnbers 
had  come  into  Newport  to  help  him.  I  fiEuicy  that  if  this  story  had 
been  true  we  should  have  heard  something  of  these  men  when  the  crisis 
arrived.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  letter  was  invented  in  London. 
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within  the  doors  of  the  house.  By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  midnight,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Cooke  obtained  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  to  a  little 
distance  from  the  house,  on  the  plea  that  the  smoke 
from  their  lighted  matches  incommoded  the  King. 

After  listening  to  Cooke's  report,  both  Richmond 
and  Lindsey  urged  Charles  to  make  his  escape  while 
yet  there  was  time.  Charles,  however,  characteristic- 
ally hesitated  now  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
come.  The  attempt,  he  argued,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly fail,  and  would  exasperate  the  soldiers.  He 
even  persuaded  himself  that  he  would  be  no  worse 
off  in  the  hands  of  the  army  than  he  had  been  at 
Hampton  Court.  If  the  officers,  he  argued,  should 
seize  him,  they  must  preserve  him  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  no  party  could  secure  its  own  interests 
without  his  help,  as  long  as  his  son  was  out  of 
reach.  "  Take  heed,  sir,"  replied  Lindsey,  "  lest  you 
fall  into  such  hands.  All  tWU  not  steer  by  such  rules 
of  policy.  Remember  Hampton  Court,  where  your 
Majesty's  escape  was  your  best  security." 

Lindsey's  common-sense  made  no  impression  on 
Charles,  and  it  was  equally  in  vain  that  Cooke  sought 
to  prove  that  escape  would  be  easy.  He  had  the 
password,  and  to  show  how  little  difficulty  there 
was  in  the  matter,  he  took  Richmond  as  his  com- 
panion and  passed  out  through  the  guards  and  came 
back  without  hindrance.  After  his  return,  Cooke 
assured  Charles  that  he  had  horses  and  a  vessel 
ready  for  him  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  guards. 
Charles,  who  for  the  last  two  months  had  expressed 
on  paper  his  readiness  to  break  his  parole,  now  fell 
back  on  his  conscience.  "  They  have  promised  me," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  promised  them,  and  I  will  not 
break  first."     Cooke  reminded  him  that  his  promise 
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had  been  given  to  the  Houses,  not  to  the  army.   This    ^^f^ 
argument  had  no  effect,  and  an  attempt  to  terrify  ^^'T^ 
Charles  by  representing  the  greatness  of  the  danger  and  refuses 
likewise  failed.     "Never  let  that  trouble  you,"  re-  ^r^ed. 
plied  the  King ;  "  I  would  not  break  my  word  to 
prevent  it."     When  it  came  to  the  point,  the  dis- 
honour of  uttering  a  deUberate   falsehood,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  evasion  or  equivocation,  stood 
up  clearly  and  unmistakably  before  Charles's  mind. 

Charles  had  formed  his  resolution.  Dismissing  Dec.  i. 
Lindsey  and  Cooke  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carried  off 
he  kept  Eichmond  with  him,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  casUe. 
At  daybreak  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  several  officers  pushed  into 
the  room,  and,  telling  the  King  that  he  was  to  be 
removed  to  Hurst  Castle  by  orders  from  the  army, 
they  hurried  him  off  to  a  carriage  waiting  below, 
without  giving  him  time  even  to  eat.^  As  soon  as 
Charles  was  seated,  Eolph  attempted  to  follow  him 
into  the  coach.  Charles  at  once  leapt  to  his  feet. 
"  It's  not  come  to  that  yet,"  he  said,  angrily.  "  Get 
you  out,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  thrust 
the  intruder  back,  and  motioned  to  Herbert  and 
Harrington  to  take  their  places.  Rolph  mounted  his 
horse,  and  riding  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  showed 
how  deeply  he  felt  his  discomfiture  by  reviling  the 
King  as  he  went.^ 

*  Cooke*8  Narrative,  printed  with  Herbert*s  Memoirs,  ed.  1702. 
Cooko  is  throughout  spoken  of  as  a  colonel,  by  his  later  title.  In  the 
same  volume  is  a  letter  from  Firebrace  written  in  1675,  and  therefore 
of  less  value  than  Cooke's  account,  which  was  written  immediately  after 
the  events  described,  his  own  title  only  being  subsequently  changed. 

'  Firebrace's  letter  in  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p.  199,  tells  the  story  of 
Rolph.  Herbert  (p.  S^)  tells  the  same  story  of  Gobbet,  but  Herbert 
is  anything  but  trustworthy  in  matters  of  detail,  and  the  ci%nl  be- 
haviour of  Gobbet  at  Hurst  Gastle  leads  me  to  think  that  Kolph  was 
the  intruder.     He  would  consider  that,  as  the  senior  of  the  deputy 
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In  this  manner  Charles  was  conducted  to  a  point 
on  the  coast  a  little  beyond  Yarmouth,  where  he 
was  placed  in  a  boat  and  landed  at  Hurst  Castle,  a 
block  house  raised  by  Henry  VIH.  to  defend  the 
Solent,  surrounded  by  the  sea  except  where  a  long 
and  narrow  spit  of  shingle  joins  it  to  the  Hamp- 
shire coast.  Black  and  desolate  must  the  scene  have 
appeared  on  that  December  morning,  when  Charles, 
stepping  out,  was  received  by  the  governor.  Captain 
Eyre,  whose  stern  looks  and  rough  appearance,  com- 
bined with  his  uncourtier-like  demeanour,  startled 
the  King's  attendants.  A  word,  however,  from  Cobbet 
frightened  him  into  propriety  of  demeanour,  and 
after  this  Charles  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
conduct  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  charge.  The 
accommodation  of  the  lonely  fortress  was,  of  neces- 
sity, poor,  and  in  December  even  the  room  assigned 
to  the  King  for  his  meals  was  so  dark  as  to  require 
the  illumination  of  candles  at  midday.^ 

The  army  would  have  gained  little  by  possessing 
itself  of  the  King's  person,  unless  it  could  also  bring 
the  Houses  under  its  control.  Yet,  if  this  was  to  be 
done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Levellers,  whose  influence  amongst 

governors,  he  had  Charles  nnder  his  charge  as  long  as  he  was  in  the 
island.  He  most,  moreover,  have  been  very  sore  on  account  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Osborne.     See  p.  380,  note. 

^  Herbert's  Memoirs,  p.  84.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  make  sad 
havoc  of  names,  and  hopelessly  confuse  Eyre  with  Ewer.  The  mistake 
has  naturally  found  its  way  into  that  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  Buahwarth'a  Collections^ 
and  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Ewer  in  Tlie  I>ictionary  of 
National  Biography ^  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  trax>.  A  reference 
to  CJ,  V.  96  shows  where  the  truth  lies.  Eyre  seems  to  have  borne 
the  local  rank  of  colonel.  Herbert's  saying  that  the  Governor  w^as 
*  complained  of  to  his  superior  officer  *  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
mistake.  Cobbet  was  the  superior  officer  present,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  superior  to  Ewer. 
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the  soldiers  was  great,  and  who  had  received  from    ^jmn 
Ireton  a  promise  that  no  force  should  be  used  against    ",5^3"' 
Parliament  till  both  parties  had  so  far  agreed  upon  a 
constitutional  settlement  as  to  avert  the  danger  of 
establishing  a  military  despotism.^ 

Accordingly  on  November  28,  the  day  on  which    Nov.  28. 

__  1  1  T^         1  -r.i,  Lilbumeat 

Hammond    was    arrested    at     Farnham,    Luburne,  Windsor. 

attended  by  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  members 

of  his  party,  appeared  at  Windsor,  anxious  to  induce 

the   officers  to  accept  a  modified  Agreement  of  the 

People^  as  the  only  bulwark  against  Eoyal  despotism 

on  the  one  hand,   and  military  despotism  on   the 

other.      After  a  long   discussion,   in   which   Ireton  pip^enceB 

^  '    ^  between 

spoke  in  the  name  of  the  army,  it  appeared  that  i^mand 
only  two  points  of  importance  remained  to  be  settled. 
In  the  first  place,  Lilbume  held  that  there  ought  to 
be  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience,  whereas  Ireton 
thought  that  certain  extreme  opinions  ought  to  be 
repressed.  In  the  second  place,  Ireton  assigned,  and 
Lilburne  refused  to .  assign,  to  Parliament  a  right  to 
inflict  punishment  in  certain  cases  not  punishable  by 
law.  Lilburne,  who  saw  behind  Ireton's  arguments  a 
settled  intention  to  erect  a  Parliamentary  despotism, 
broke  up  the  conference,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
London  in  dudgeon,  when  Harrison  appeared  to  plead 
with  him  for  further  consideration  of  the  points  at 
issue. 

If  there  was  an  officer  in  the  army  likely  to  have  HamHon 
influence  over  Lilburne   that  officer  was   Harrison,  bume." 
Harrison,  it  is  true,  thought  more  of  establishing  the 
reign  of  the  saints  than  of  establishing  the  reign  of 
law,  but  exceptional  measures,  such  as  those  which 
Ireton  advocated,  would  bear  as  hardly  upon   the 

*  See  p.  501. 

-  His  Majesty's  going  from  the  lale  of  Wight,  E.  475,  5. 
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Exvm,   saints  as  upon  the  sticklers  for  legal  procedure,  and 
^  ,5' 3      in  the  recent  conference  Harrison  had  shown  in  no  un- 
Harriaon     certain  toues  his  dislike  of  some  of  Ireton's  proposals. 
S?°^of  ^^  ^^^  plainly  told  Lilbume  that  the  army  had  made 
the  anny.    up  its  miud  to  put  the  King  to  death  even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  martial  law.     He  then 
expounded  the  means  which  they  intended  to  adopt 
to  obviate  that  necessity.     They  intended,  it  seems, 
'  totally  to  root  up  '  the  existing  Parliament,  and  '  to 
invite  so  many  members  to  come  to  ttem  to  manage 
businesses  till  a  new  and  equal  representative  called  by 
an  Agreement  be  settled.'     It  seemed  as  though  the 
officers  at  Windsor  had  been  struck,  as  Cromwell  had 
been  struck,^  by  the  example  of  Argyle.     A  certain 
select  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were,  according  to  this  programme,  to  play  the  part 
of  Argyle's  new  Committee  of  Estates.     There  was, 
however,  this  important  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  in  Scotland  only  a  new  Parliament  had  to 
be  summoned,  whereas  in  England  a  new  constitution 
had  to  be  proclaimed.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  communications,  now  lost,  had  passed  between 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  on  the  subject. 
Lilbume  3y  ^i^ig  statement,  Lilburne's  objections  were  bv 

proposes  a  '^  ...  ^ 

committee  no  mcaus  Tcmovcd.  Thinking,  it  may  be  presumed, 
Agree-  that  the  main  question  for  him  was  what  manner  of 
Agreement  should  be  ultimately  adopted,  he  proposed 
that  its  preparation  should  be  confided  to  a  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  members,  four  being  from  the  army, 
four  civilian  Independents,  four  Levellers,  and  four 
Independent  members  of  Parliament.  In  his  generous 
enthusiasm  Lilburne  even  added  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  admit  four  Presbyterians  if  they  were  willino- 
to  attend.   Harrison  leapt  at  the  proposal,  and  on  the 

^  Seep.  514. 
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morning  of  the  29th,  when  Lilburne  called  early  on    9^^ 
Ireton  to  receive  his  approval,  he  was  informed  by  ' — TT"^ 
Harrison  that  Ireton,  who  was  still  in  bed  with  his    ^r 

'  ^  Nov.  29. 

wife  and  could  not  see  him,  had  not  only  ffiven  his  ^^^^  . 

'  -^  .^  accepts  it. 

approval  to  the  proposal,  but,  unless,  as  is  exceed- 
ingly probable,  Lilburne  was  mistaken  as  regards 
this  part  of  the  message,  had  even  agreed  that  the 
decision  of  the  committee  on  all  pointy  should  be 
received  as  final.^  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
Ireton  should  have  proposed  to  bind  his  brother 
officers  to  the  details  of  a  scheme  on  which  their 
opinion  had  not  been  taken. 

Now  that  Lilburne's  opposition  was  removed,  it 
became  possible  for  the  predominant  party  in  the 
anny  to  carry  out  its  design  without  fear  of  divided 
counsels.     The  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  menacing.     On  the  27th,  the  day  fixed  for  the    Nov.  27. 
discussion  of  the  Eemonstrance,  the  debate  was  ad-  on  the 
journed  to  December  i,^  and,  for  aU  that  appeared,  str^^ 
it  was  likely  to  be  adjourned  indefinitely.     Accord-     J^'^*^*^* 
ingly,  on  the  29tli,  after  Lilburne  had  left  Windsor,  the 
Council  of  Officers  determined  to  insist  on  the  House 
accepting  three  demands :  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  regular  payment  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  free 
quarter,  and  the  speedy  enactment  of  salutary  laws. 
To  secure  these  things  the  army  was  to  enter  London.*'' 

The    march   of    the    army   from   Windsor  was    Nov.  30. 
preceded  by  the  issue  of  a  declaration  bearing  the  ^on^^t" 
date  of  November  30,  which  showed  that  the  three  *^®  *™y- 
demands  had  been  made  with  no  expectation  that 
they  would  be  accepted.     It  was  hopeless,  according 

^  Lilbiirne's  Legal,  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  31,  E.  560,  14. 

2  CJ,  vi.  90. 

*  His  Majesty's  Letter,  E.  474,  12. 

III.  M  M 
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j^^j  to  this  declaxation,  to  argue  further  with  the  existing 
j^' g  ParUament,  and  the  army,  therefore,  proposed  to 
appeal '  unto  the  extraordinary  judgment  of  God  and 
good  people,'  the  sense  of  the  latter  being  manifested 
in  a  succession  of  reformed  ParUaments.  The  exist- 
ing ParUament  was  to  be  inunediately  dissolved,  and 
to  bridge  over  the  interval  before  fresh  elections  could 
be  held,  those  members  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  their  trust — in  other  words,  those  who  agreed  with 
the  army — were  to  withdraw  from  the  House,  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  army.  Upon 
this  they  would  be  treated  by  the  army  as  a  kind  of 
provisional  government  employed  to  direct  the  course 
of  affairs  till  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  reformed 
constituencies  had  been  brought  into  existence.  As 
A  letter  to  soou  as  this  had  been  happily  accomplished  the  army 
Mayor.  would  wilUugly  disbaud.^  On  the  same  day  Fairfax 
announced  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  London,  and  expected  an  immediate  payment  of 
40,oooZ.  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  City  assessments.^ 

*  The  Declaration  of.. .  tlieLord  General  Fairfax  and  his  General 
Council  of  Officers f  E.  474,  13.  The  most  important  sentence  is  the 
following:  **We  . . .  desire  that  so  many  ofthem,"t.e.  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Comthons,  "  as  God  hath  kept  upright,  and  shall  touch  with 
a  just  sense  of  those  things,  would  by  protestation  or  otherwise  acquit 
themselves  from  such  breach  of  trust  and  approve  their  faithfulness  by 
withdrawing  from  those  that  persist  in  the  guilt  thereof,  and  apply 
themselves  to  such  a  posture  whereby  they  may  speedily  and  effectuidly 
prosecute  those  public  ends  . .  .  and,  for  so  many  of  them  whose  hearts 
God  shall  stir  up  thus  to  do,  we  shall  therein  in  this  case  of  extremity, 
look  upon  them  as  persons  having  materially  the  chief  tnist  of  the 
kingdom  remaining  in  them ;  and  though  not  a  formal  standing  power 
to  be  continued  in  them,  or  drawn  into  ordinary  precedents,  yet  the  best 
and  most  rightful  that  can  be  had,  as  the  present  state  and  exigence  of 
afiOsdrs  now  stand;  and  we  shall  accordingly  own  them,  adhere  to  them, 
and  be  guided  by  them  in  their  faithful  prosecution  of  that  trust,  in 
order  unto  and  until  the  introducing  of  a  more  full  and  formal  power 
in  a  just  representative  to  be  speedily  endeavoured." 

'  Fairfax  to  the  Common  CouncD,  Nov.  30,  L.J,  x.  618. 
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On  the  following  day,  December  i,  Pr)Tine,  who    ^^^ 
had  recently  been  elected  for  the  first  time,  and  had  ""i^U"' 
taken  his  seat  on  November  7,  made  an  urgent  call     Deo.  i. 
on  the  House  to   vote  the  army  rebels.^     To   this  ^^ong 
appeal,  however,  the  Commons  turned  a  deaf  ear,  Jj^^^ 
attempting  to  avert  the  danger  by  authorising  the  *^»™^y- 
Lord  Mayor  to  send  the  required  sum  to  Fairfax. 
At  the  same  time  they  directed  the  Speaker  to  request 
the  General  to  keep  at  a  distance,  on  the  ground  that 
his  approach  would  be  dangerous  to  the  City  and  the 
army.     It  was  only  after  a  division  that  the  Commons 
abstained   from  adding  that  it  would  also  be  '  de- 
rogatory to  the  freedom  of  Parliament.'  ^ 

It  little  mattered  what  form  of  words  the  House  d©c.  2. 
might  see  fit  to  use.  On  the  2nd  the  streets  of  West-  entew™^ 
minster  and  London  once  more  resounded  with  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  other  than  their  own  citizen 
soldiers.  Fairfax  took  up  his  quarters  at  WliitehaU,' 
and  Parliament  and  City  were  at  his  mercy,  or  rather 
at  the  mercy  of  that  Council  of  Officers  under  whose 
tutelage  he  in  reality  acted. 

On  December  i ,  the  day  before  the  entry  of  the  rrhSlciL's 
army,  Holies  had  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  "^^'^J" 
the  final  answer  made  by  the  King  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary  commissioners  before    they  left  Newport. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Vane  bitterly  criti-  Vwie 

/*»  -Tk  •  attacks, 

cised  the  King's  offers,  but  the  Presbyterians  found  ^^  Na- 
an  unexpected  ally  in  Nathanael  Fiennes,  who  argued  Fiennea 
that  the  King  had  yielded  all  that  was  necessarj^  '  to 
secure  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.'     He  was  quite 
ready  even  to  accept  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism   with   the  limit  of  three  years.     Presby- 

^  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  i,  Clarendon  M88,  2,964. 

'  C.J,  vi.  92 ;  Lenthall  to  Fairfax,  Dec.  i,  Tanner  MSB.  Ivii.  fol.  448. 

^  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  4,  Clarendon  M8S,  2,964. 

x  x  2 
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terianism,  he  said,  must  be  weak  indeed  if  it  could 
not  stand  upon  its  trial  for  three  years.     Fiennes's 
change  of  front  was  deeply  resented  by  the  Independ- 
ents, who  asserted  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Charles 
with  an  offer  of  a  '  Secretaryship  of  State,  and  his 
father.  Lord  Say,  by  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer's staff.' ^     It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  such 
an  explanation,  as  a  reasonable  man  might  easily,  by 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  question  of  Charles's  trust- 
worthiness, come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  best  course  was  to  accept  his  offers. 
It  had  been   expected  in   the  House    that   the 
discussion  on  the  King's  answer  would  take  place  on 
December  2,  but  the  entry  of  the  army  into  London 
on  that  day  distracted  the  attention  of  the  members, 
and  the  debate  was  again  adjourned.     The  3rd  was 
a  Sunday,  and  before  the  House  entered  upon  busi- 
ness on  the  morning  of  the  4th,^  it  was  officially- 
informed  that  the  King  had  been  removed  by  force 
to  Hurst  Castle.    All  through  that  day  and  the  follow- 
ing  night   there  was   hot  debate   on   the   question 
whether  the  House  should  merely  affirm  that  '  the 
removal  of  the  King  was  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  ' — a  form  of  words  upon  which  both  parties 
could  agree ;  or,  should  adopt  an  amendment,  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterians,  declaring  that  the  King 
had  been  removed  without  the  House's  knowledge 
or  consent.     It  was   not  till  eight  o'clock  on    the 
morning  of  the  5  th  that  the  Presbyterians   finally 
carried  their  amendment.     Then  some  earnest  lover 

*  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  4,  Clarendon  MS 8,  2,964  ;  ?  to 

Joachimi,  ^^^~,  Add,  M88.  17,677,  T,  fol.  293. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Newsletters  in  the  Roman  Transcripts  in  the 
Eecord  Office  puts  the  arrival  of  the  letter  at  5  p.m.  ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  letter  dated  at  Carisbrooke  on  Dec.  i  should  not 
ha^  0  been  received  at  Westminster  till  the  afternoon  of  the  4th. 
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•of  peace  amongst  them  moved  that  the  King's  answers   j^^^. 
to  the  propositions  should  be  accepted.     The  Inde-  '  ;5^p"' 
pendents,  anxious  to  see  this  question  settled  in  the 
sense  of  their  opponents  in  order  to  give  an  excuse 
for  the  intervention  of  the  army,  wished  the  question 
to  be  put.     The  Presbyterians,  however,  preferred  ^J^^®^*® 
delay,  and  catTied  a  motion  for  adjournment  by  the  ^^^^ 
decisive  majority  of  144  to  93.^  adjourned. 

It  was  not  merely  because  the  House  was  jaded  ^|J^^. 
that   the  Presbyterians,   in  spite   of  their   assured  joummen*. 
majority,  had  adjourned  the  discussion.     They  would 
now,  too  late  for  themselves,  have  welcomed  Charles's 
compromise,  but  feared  to  alienate   the   Scots  by 
accepting  even  moderated  Episcopacy.^    When  the  The  King's 

——       X        o  ^  X  X    ^  tf  answers  de- 

House  met  again  somewhat  later  in  the  day,  the  ciaredto 
majority,  still  disinchned  to  accept  the  King's  answers  of  settie- 
as  a  whole,  contented  themselves  with  carrying,  by 
129  to  83,  a  resolution  that  they  were  '  a  ground  for 
the  course  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settlement  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.'  In  order  to  make  this  dilatory 
proposal  palatable  to  the  army,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  Fairfax,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  *  a  good  correspondency  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army.'' 

At  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  two  days'  ]^2J^^t. 
debate  Prynne  delivered  a  long  and  ponderous 
oration,  in  which  he  urged  the  House  to  accept  the 
King's  offers  as  satisfactory.  In  so  doing,  he  con- 
trived to  surmount  what  was,  to  him,  a  considerable 
difficulty — the  King's  refusal  to  abandon  Episcopacy — 

*  C,J,  vi.  93  ;  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  ^,  B,0,  Transcripts, 
^  The  Commons,  writes  Grignon,  resolved  *  de  ne  point  agiter  si 
Jes  responses  dudict  Boy  etoient  satisfactoires ;  ce  que  fdt  faict  par 
les  Presbyteriens,  qui  les  eussent  bien  pu  &ire  lors  declarer  teUes, 
Afiin  de  ne  point  offenser  les  Escossois  qui  avoient  declare  n*en  estre 
pas  satisfaicts.*     lb,  '  C.J,  vi.  93. 
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characteristically  remarking  that  he  had  himself 
written  a  book,  which  had  never  been  refuted,  on  the 
unbishopping  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  He  was,  there- 
fore, quite  certain  that,  if  he  were  brought  into  the 
King's  presence,  Charles  would  himself  acknowledge 
the  Presbyterian  argument  to  be  conclusive.  On  the 
more  practical  question  of  the  power  of  the  Houses 
to  keep  the  King  to  his  engagements,  Prynne  argued 
that  the  stipulations  about  the  militia  and  official 
appointments  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
throw  off  the  bonds  under  which  he  would  be 
placed.^ 

This  was  not  the  view  taken  in  the  army.  There 
the  eagerness  for  the  most  drastic  measures,  which 
had  shown  itself  in  the  Eemonstrance  and  the  de- 
claration, remained  unabated.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  practical  men  would 
abide  by  the  letter  of  any  promise  made  personally  by 
Ireton  to  lilburne,  and  thus  suffer  an  opportunity  for 
grasping  power  to  sUp  away,  whilst  an  ideally  per- 
fect form  was  being  discovered  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Lilburne,  indeed,  satisfied  with  Ireton's  engage- 
ment, had,  even  before  the  army  moved  to  London, 
brought  together  at  Windsor  thirteen  out  of  the 
sixteen  members  of  his  committee.  After  some 
discussion,  Lilburne  and  the  three  other  Levellers 


*  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  by  W.  Prynne.  No  doubt,  as  Pro- 
fessor Masson  argues  (lAfe  of  Milton,  iii.  695),  the  speech  was  shorter 
in  delivery  than  in  print.  There  is  a  further  difficulty,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  delivered  on  Dec.  4,  whereas  the  question  whether  the 
King's  offers  were  satisfactory  to  which  it  is  addressed  was  not  dis- 
cussed, according  to  the  journals,  till  Dec.  5.  Possibly  this  subject 
may  have  been  held  to  be  germane  to  the  question  whether  the  House 
approved  of  the  King's  seizure,  which  was  before  it  on  the  4tlu 
Besides,  we  cannot  tell  how  much  the  speech  was  altered  for  publica- 
tion. If  we  could  accept  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Newsletter  (see 
p.  532,  note  2)  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 
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locked  themselves  into  a  room  with  Marten,  and  before    L^rai 
they  left  it  completed  the  draft  of  a  new  Agreement  ' — ^T^ 
of  the  People.     When  the  army  arrived  in  London  a  new 
the  committee  transferred  itself  to  the  head-quarters  of^™^^' 
at  Whitehall ;  and,  though  Ireton  and  Lilburne  op-  ^®°p^®- 
posed  one  another  vigorously,  the  draft  was  finally 
adopted  in  an  amended  form  by  a  majority. 

It  was  significant  that  the  three  absentees  were 
all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Marten  being 
the  only  one  of  the  four  named  who  was  present  at  the 
meetings  either  at  Windsor  or  Whitehall.^  Marten  ^^^'^ 
had  left  Westminster  in  August,  and,  without  orders  escapade, 
from  any  one  in  authority,  had  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  in  Berkshire,  mounting  his  men  by  the  simple 
process  of  breaking  into  the  stables  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county.^  An  outcry  was  soon  raised,  and,  to 
avoid  punishment,  he  and  his  troop  moved  off  to  the 
nortli,  where  he  remained  till  the  attitude  of  the 
army  towards  Parliament  tempted  him  to  Windsor. 
The  three  absentee  Parliamentary  members  of  the 
committee — ^Alexander  Eigby,  Thomas  Chaloner,  and 
Tliomas  Scott — -were  certainly  not  Ukely  to  err  from 
any  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterians. 

The  absence  of  these  men  is  to  be  accounted  for  ppposition 

to  the  pro- 

by  their  rooted  obiection  to  that  which  was  common  posed  aiB- 
to  Ireton  and  the  Levellers.  Tliough  the  Levellers 
wished  to  postpone  the  forcible  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment till  the  Agreement  of  the  People  was  completed, 
they  concurred  with  beton  in  desiring  that  such  a 
dissolution  should  take  place  at  no  long  interval 
of  time.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  promptings  of 
private  interest,  but,  it  may  fairly  be    urged,  still 

*  Legale  Fundamental  Liberties,  p.  34,  E.  560,  14. 

*  Marten  to  Lenthsdl,  Aug.  1 5 ;   Accoimt  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Soldiers,  Aug.  Tanner  MSS,  Ivii.  foil.  197,  199* 
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^^  more  by  public  motives,  the  Eepublican  members  of 
1648  Parliament  objected  to  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the 
recent  Declaration  of  the  army,^  in  accordance  with 
which  they  were  to  leave  Westminster  under  protest 
whilst  the  army  dissolved  Parliament.  They  averred 
that  if  once  they  abandoned  Westminster  they  would 
lose  the  prestige  conferred  by  sitting  in  the  historical 
House  of  Commons,  and  would  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  possessors  of  authority.  Nothing 
that  Ireton  could  say  affected  their  resolution.^ 
Dec.  5.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  «;th 

A  meeting  ^  O 

a^white-  brought  matters  to  a  point.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall,  at  which  both 
officers  and  members  of  the    House  were   present. 

^^f^^^  In  vain  Ireton  and  Harrison  pleaded  for  the  dissolu- 

Sieadfora  tiou  of  ParHamcut  in  accordance  with  the  Declara- 
isBom- 

tion.  tion  of  the  Army  issued  by  the  Council  of  Officers 

at  Windsor.  The  existing  House,  they  urged,  '  had 
forfeited  its  trust,'  and  *if  they  did  not  totally  dissolve 
it,  but  purge  it,  it  would  be  but  a  mock  Parliament 
and  a  mock  power.'  "  Where,"  they  added, "  have  we 
either  law,  warrant,  or  commission  to  purge  it,  or 
can  anything  justify  us  in  doing  it  but  the  height  of 
necessity  to  save  the  kingdom  from  a  new  war  that 
they  with  the  conjunction  with  the  King  will  pre- 
sently vote  and  declare  for,  and  to  procure  ia  new 
and  free  representative  and  so  successive  and  free 
representatives,  which  this  present  ParUament  will 
never  suffer,  and  without  which  the  freedoms  of  the 
nation  are  lost  and  gone?  "^ 
Conditions  Nothing,  in  short,  the  officers  argued,  would 
ordiBsoiu-  justify  a  forcible  purge  unless  it  were  followed  by 

*  See  p.  529. 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  i.  229. 

'  Legalj  Fundamental  Liberties^  p.  34,  E.  460,  14. 
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a  dissolution  and  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people    ^-^^ 
to  elect  a  new  Parliament.     The  arguments  used  on      j^' g^ 
the  other  side  have  not  been  handed  down,  but  it  Argmnente 
may  very  well  have  been  pointed  out  that  a  general  p^e. 
election  would  probably  lead  to  results  very  different 
from  those  on  which  the  hearts  of  all  who  took  part 
in  the  meeting  were  set.     In  the  end  the  meeting 
adopted  the  colourless  resolution   that  Parliament  Acoionr- 

,  .  .  ,  lesB  resolu- 

having  forfeited  its   trust,  it  was  *the  duty  of  the  tion. 
army  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.'  ^ 
The    question   at   issue  was  reaUy   settled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  thi-ee  officers  Acom- 
and  three  members  of  ParUament,  who  were  to  con-  pointed, 
sider  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.     As  it  is  certain  that  the  three  civilians 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  a  dissolution,  recourse 
to  a  purge  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  as,  even  on 
the  not  very  probable  hypothesis  that  all  the  three 
officers   preferred    a    dissolution,   they    would    un- 
doul^tedly  prefer  a  purge  to  a  dissolution  carried  out 
in  opposition  to  those  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  hitherto  acted  in  agreement  with  the  army. 

In   accordance   with   the   determination  of  this     r>ec.6. 
committee,  Westminster  Hall  and  the  approaches  of  of  com- 
the  House  of  Commons  were,  without  any  authority  ^th* 
from  Fairfax,  beset  by  soldiers  at  seven  o'clock  in  "*   *"* 
the  morning  of  the  6th.     Colonel  Pride,  who  com- 
manded the   guard  stationed   in  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  had  in  his  hands  a  hst  on  which  were  the  The  Purge, 
names   of   certain  members,   whilst  Lord   Grey  of 
Oroby,  liimself  a  member  of  the  House,  stood  at  his 
side,  ready  to  point  out  to  him  the  members  in  ques- 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  175 1),  L  233.  Lndlow  gives  the  result, 
Lilbnme  the  argnments ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both  lefor 
to  the  same  meeting. 
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tion.  As  each  one  of  these  approached  the  door  of 
the  House  he  was  turned  back,  and  in  case  of  re- 
sistance was  removed  by  the  soldiers  to  a  room 
known  as  the  Queen's  Court,  and  there  placed  in 
confinement.  In  addition  to  those  who  were  merely 
turned  back,  the  number  of  those  put  under  restraint 
amounted  to  forty-one. 

The  first  step  taken  by  those  members  who  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  doors  of  the  House  was  to 
send  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  Uberate  the  prisoners.^ 
It  is  probable  that  many  who  concurred  in  this  step 
took  it  merely  in  order  to  save  appearances  ;  but  there 
must  have  been  not  a  few,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
those  present  who,  though  they  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  Independents,  were  irritated  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  House  to  military  violence.'-  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  serjeant  brought  back  an  answer 
from  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
would  obey  no  one  except  his  own  military  superiors, 
and  upon  this  the  House  directed  the  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  on  the  preceding  day  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  communications  with  Fairfax, 
to  wait  upon  the  General  with  a  request  that  he 
should  at  once  give  the  required  orders. 

Fairfax,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  alone, 
replied,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  Officers, 
by  sending  a  charge  asking  for  the  resumption  of 
the  proceedings  against  HoUes   and  the  remaining 

'  CJ,  vi.  93. 

'  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  i.  235,  says  that  the  House 
*  was  moved  to  send  for  those  members  who  were  thus  excluded  from 
the  army ;  which  they  did,  I  presume,  rather  out  of  decency  than  from 
any  desire  they  had  that  their  message  should  be  obeyed.*  This,  no 
doubt,  represents  his  own  feeling ;  but,  according  to  Merc,  Elencticu* 
(E.  476,  4),  there  were,  on  Dec.  11,  only  about  thirty  members  who 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  army.  The  authority  is  not  a  good  one  ; 
but  the  statement  is  more  likely  to  be  exaggerated  than  entirely  fe^se. 
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survivors  of  the  eleven  members,  and  for  the  trial  of  ^^^ 
Major-General  Browne,  who  was  accused  of  bringing  ^^'^ 
in  the  Scots.  The  officers  also  asked  that  all  who  had 
voted  for  the  re-admission  of  Holies  and  his  com- 
panions, or  had  opposed  the  vote  declaring  those  who 
had  invited  the  Scots  to  be  traitors,^  should  be  perma- 
nentlv  excluded  from  the  House,  whilst  others  who 
had  voted  on  various  occasions  in  a  way  obnoxious  to 
the  army  should  be  excluded  till  they  had  given  satis- 
faction. It  is  probable  that  in  these  two  categories 
all  those  whose  names  were  on  Pride's  list  were 
included. 

Finally,  the  officers  expressed  a  hope  that  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  trust  would  speedily 
*  take  order  for  the  administration  of  justice,'  fix 
a  period  for  a  dissolution,  and  *  provide  a  speedy 
succession  of  equal  representatives.'-  Throughout 
this  char<re  the  Kind's  name  was  never  mentioned. 

Upon  this  messajye  the; House,  before  brin^in^  its  The 
sitting  to  a  close,  merely  reiterated  its  order  to  the  be  asked  to 
committee  to  'confer  with  the  General  for  the  dis-  the^miMf- 
charge  of  the  members.'  ^    Tlie  prisoners  gained  no  ^^' 
benefit  bv  the  intervention  of  their  collea<xues.     In 
the  afternoon  Hugh  Peters,  indeed,  arrived  in  the 
Queen's  Court   and  released  Fiennes  and  Kudyerd,  Two  of  the 
giving  to  those  who  inquired  by  what  authority  they  SSSa. 
had  been  detained  the  short  answer,  '  By  the  power 
of  the  sword.'     The  remaining  thirty-nine  were  then 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  familiarly  known  as 
'HeU,'  where  they  passed  the  night  in  two  upper 
chambers,  affording  no  resting-place  except  benches 

^  *  To  the  number  of  ninety  and  odd,  as  upon  the  division  of  the 
House  api)earcd.*  This  vote,  however,  passed  on  July  20  without  a 
di\'i8i<)n.     C.J.  v.  640. 

^  The  Articles  and  Charge  of  the  Army,  E.  475,  30. 

'  CJ,  vi.  94. 
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j^^\    and  chairs.     Seven  of  the  oldest  amongst  them  were 

jg-g      offered  permission  to  go  home  on  giving  their  parole 

to  return  in  the  morning.     They,  however,  refused 

even  so  far  to  acknowledge  the  authority  by  which 

they  were  detained.^ 

CromweU'B         In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  arrests 

were    effected,   Cromwell,   who    had    left    Lambert 

behind  him  to   prosecute   the   siege   of   Pontefract, 

He  difl.       rode  into  Westminster.     He  had^not,  he  said,  *  been 

knowLdge   acquainted  with  this  design  ;  yet,  since  it  was  done, 

Pi^e^*  ^^  ^^^  gl^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  would  endeavour  to  maintain 
it.'  ^  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Cromwell  had 
been  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  interference  of  the 
army ;  but  the  special  form  which  it  took  had  been 
rapidly  determined,  almost  certainly  only  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  so  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  obtain 
his  opinion  on  the  adoption  of  a  purge  m  place  of  a 
dissolution. 
Dec.  7.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  took  his  seat,  and 

received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  victories.* 

^^'^  Marten,  who  came  in  at  the  same  time,  signalised 
his  entry  by  a  jest  significant  of  his  own  feelings. 
"  Since  Tophet,"  he  said,  "  is  prepared  for  kings,  it 
is  fitting  their  friends  should  go  to  Hell !  "  ^ 

The  House         It  was  in  vaiu  that,  on  the  preceding  day,  the 

orders  the  o  i       •  •  3 

demands  of  Commous  had  urged  Fairfax:  to  set  free  the  imprisoned 
to  be  con-  members.  They  were  now  informed  by  the  Council 
"  of  Officers  that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  their 

request  till  they  had  replied  to  the  last  demands  of 
the  army.  The  House  first  directed  that  these  de- 
mands should  be  considered  on  the  9th,  but  on  the 

^  A  True  and  Full  Belation,  E.  475,  14. 
'  Ludlow's  Memoirs  (ed.  I75i)>  i-  235- 
^  CJ.  vi.  94. 
*  Merc,  PragmaticuSf  E.  476,  2. 
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8tli,  apparently  shrinking  from  the  humiliation,  ad-   t^^ 
journed  to  the  I2th.^  ^1648^ 

On  the  7  th  the  prisoners,  with  one  addition  to  Thepri- 
their  number,  were  taken  to  Wliitehall.     On   their  wMteiwaL 
arrival   they  were  not  allowed  to  see  Fairfax,  but, 
after  being  left  for  four  hours  in  a  room  without 
a  fire,  were  ultimately  removed  to  various  inns  in  They  are 
the  Strand.     Omitting  the  names  of  Eudyerd  and  the  strand 
Fiennes,  who  had  been  liberated  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, and  adding  those  of  a  few  who,  like  Major- 
General  Browne,  were  arrested  some  days  later,  the 
total  number  of  members  in  confinement  was  forty-five, 
whilst  ninety-six  others  who  had  offered  no  resistance 
had  been  simply  turned  back  by  the  soldiers  and 
forbidden  to  enter   the  House,  making   in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  affected  by  Pride's  Purge. 
In  the  end  the  prisoners  were  set  free  on  giving  their 
parole  to  make  no  attempt  to  return  to  their  places 
in  the  House. ^ 

After  this  act  of  violence  all  interest  in  Parlia-  weakness 

of  the  re- 

mentary  proceedincfs  is  for  a  time  at  an  end.     The  raining 

,     ,         *  *"  members. 

Sitting  members  had  been  strong  enough  to  hinder 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  JDut  they  now  found  them- 
selves unable  to  obtain  serious  recognition  as  the 
legitimate  holders  of  supreme  authority.  To  England 
at  large  they  seemed,  what  in  reality  they  were,  the 
mere  creatures  of  military  violence.  The  army  was 
their  master,  and,  through  them,  the  master  of  the 
State. 

Whatever  might  be  the  political  results  of  their 
deed,  it  was  necessary,  if  discipline  was  to  be  main- 

*  C,J.  vi.  95.  These  proceedings  strengthen  the  view  that  the 
demand  of  tho  House  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  was  not  made 
merely  to  save  appearances. 

^  A  True  and  Full  Belaiion,  E.  476,  14;  Pari.  Hist,  iii.  1,248. 
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tained,  to  satisfy  the  soldiers  by  providing  them  with 
the  arrears  of  their  pay.  Accordingly,  Fairfax  wrote, 
on  the  8  th,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
demanding  40,000^.  as  an  instalment  of  the  unp^d 
assessments  of  the  City.  To  show  that  neither  Parlia- 
mentary nor  municipal  authority  would  stand  in  his 
way,  he  sent  troops  to  seize  upon  the  money  belong- 
ing to  Parliament  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Committee 
for  Compounding  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  of  the 
Committee  for  Advance  of  Money  at  Haberdashers' 
Hall.  From  these  sources  he  obtained  Uttle,  but  from 
Weavers'  Hall,  where  a  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Advance  of  Money  had  its  place  of  meeting, 
he  carried  off,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  28,000/.  As  a 
more  direct  measure  against  the  City  itself,  he  quar- 
tered soldiers  in  the  citizens'  houses  wdth  the  intima- 
tion that  there  they  would  remain  till  the  whole  sum 
demanded  had  been  paid.^  In  a  few  days,  however, 
he  so  far  relented  as  to  remove  the  men  into  some 
empty  houses,  on  the  undertaking  of  the  City  to  pro- 
vide them  with  beds  to  sleep  on.^  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  more  stringent  measures  would  be 
taken  unless  the  money  required  was  found  speedily. 
The  House  of  Commons,  too,  felt  the  pressure 
of  the  army.  When  it  reassembled  on  the  12  th  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  members  who  still 
took  the  part  of  their  imprisoned  colleagues  had 
resolved  to  absent  themselves,  and  the  House  was 
thus,  as  it  were,  by  a  second  and  voluntary  purge, 
at  last  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  those  who 
supported  the  course  taken  by  the  army  were  numeri- 

*  The  Moderate  J  E.  476,  5  ;  Whiteloche,  362.  Two  regiments  of 
foot  and  one  of  horse  were  quartered  in  the  city.  Perf,  Occurrences, 
E.  526,  40*.  Other  sums  are  mentioned  in  various  newspapers  as 
having  been  seized  at  Weavers*  Hall. 

^  Perf.  OccurrenceSf  E.  526,  40*. 
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cally  preponderant.  So  poor  was  the  attendance  Lxvm 
that  Eoyahst  news-writers  were  able,  truly  or  falsely,  -  .'g-' 
to  report  that  business  was  frequently  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  making  up  the  necessary  quorum  of 
forty  members.^  On  the  1 2th  the  House,  thus  thinned, 
made  no  difficulty  in  re-expelling  the  survivors  of 
the  eleven  members ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  1 3th, 
revoked  the  repeal  of  the  Vote  of  No  Addresses  as  ^v^  ot 

/  ,  recent 

having  been  dishonourable  to  Parliament ;  and  an-  votes, 

•   •  Dec.  13. 

nulled  the  votes  authorising  the  Treaty  of  Newport, 
as  well  as  those  imposing  a  fine  on  Hamilton,  and 
banishing  Norwich   and   the   other   leaders   in   the 
second  war.      On  the   14th  a  message  was  sent  to    Dec.  14. 
Fairfax  asking  him  to  state  '  upon  what  grounds  the  asks  for 
members  of  the  House  are  restrained  from  coming  stor^Son 
to   the   House  by  the  officers  and   soldiers  of  the  m^^ers. 
army.'  ^ 

The   question  was   not   likely    to    meet   with  a 
favourable  response.     On  the  12th  the  army  leaders    Dec.  12. 

/^  ,.  Browne 

had  arrested  Browne,  Clotworthy,  Waller,  Massey,  and  others 

and  Copley  on  the  charge  of  having  participated  in 

an  invitation  to  the  Scots  to  invade  England.*"^     It 

was,  however,  difficult  to  find  evidence  against  them, 

and  on  the   i4tli  Cromwell,  in   accordance  with  a    Dec.  i| 

request  from  Hamilton,  who  was  now  confined  at  Roesto 

Windsor,  rode  down  to  visit  him.     Hamilton's  object 

*  On  Dec.  7  a  division  showed  the  presence  of  eighty-two  members, 
inchiding  the  tellers.  The  next  division,  taken  on  the  14th,  showed 
only  fifty-seven ;  and  the  next  again,  on  the  20th,  only  fifty-five. 

-  C.J,  vi.  95-97 ;  ?  to  Joachimi,  Dec.  J  J,  Add,MSS,  17,677,  T. 

fol.  306.  This  writer  attributes  the  request  to  the  shame  of  the  mem- 
bers at  being  seldom  able  to  form  a  quorum. 

^  Per/,   Occurrences,  E.   526,   40*.      According    to    one    writer, 

Browne  acknowledged  writing  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Scots ; ? 

to  Joachimi,  Dec.  H,  Add,  MSS.  17,677,  T.  fol.  306.  This  is,  however, 
exceedingly  unlikely,  and  is  probably  only  an  enlargement  of  Browne's 
declaration  that  the  accusation  against  him  was  *  for  nothing  else  but 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  Parliament.* 
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was  no  doubt  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  power- 
ful Lieutenant-General  in  his  favour,  whereas  Crom- 
well was  anxious  to  draw  from  him,  as  the  price  of 
his  Ufe,  information  which  would  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion of  those  Englishmen  who  had  invited  him  across 
the  border.  Hamilton  had  many  faults,  but  he 
refused  to  betray  his  associates,  and  Cromwell  gained 
nothing  by  his  journey.^  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
remnant  of  the  Commons  settled  down  into  the 
acceptance  of  the  consequences  of  Pride's  Purge, 
and  on  the  15  th  they  put  the  crown  to  their  sub- 
serviency by  branding  as  scandalous  a  protestation, 
drawn  up  by  Waller  and  others  in  the  name  of  the 
excluded  members,  against  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.^  Of  the  five  who  had  been  last 
seized,  Massey  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 
The  other  four  remained  for  some  years  in  prison, 
untried  and  uncondemned. 


^  Merc.  PragmaticuSt  E.  476,  35. 

^  C,J»  vi.  97  ;  A  Decla/ratioHj  E.  476, 33. 
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CHAPTER   LXIX. 

THE   PRELIMINARIES   OP   THE   KING's  TRIAL. 

On  one  point  the  mutilated  House  of  Commons  stood     ^^^^^ 
firm  even  against  the  army — every  suggestion  that     lxix. 
it  should  fix  a  date  for  its  own  dissolution  fell  on      1648 
deaf  ears.     Yet,  though  Ireton  and  his  supporters  ireton 
had  been  forced  to  substitute  a  purge  for  a  dissolu-  J^^^'^iy 
tion,  they  had  not  freed  themselves,  nor,  as  far  as  it  ^ssointiom. 
appears,  had  they  any  wish  to  free  themselves,  from 
their  obligation  to  support  in  some  form  or  other 
an  agreement  of  the  people  which  should  substitute 
within  a  very  short  time  a  Parliament  elected  on  new 
principles  for  the  little  group  of  members  now  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

By  December  10  Lilbume's  committee^  had  done 
its  work,  and,  in  order  that  the  people  might  know  LUbuime's 
what  constitutional  blessings  were  in  store  for  them,  ofthT^ 
Lilburne  himself  sent  to  the  press   the  Agreement  genTto  the 
which  was  the  result  of  its  labours.^    As  he  believed  p'®^** 

*  See  p.  534. 

*  Foundation  of  Freedom^  or  a/n  Agreement  of  the  People, 
E.  476,  76.  This  was  actually  published,  according  to  Thomason^s 
date,  on  the  15th,  but  the  prefatory  letter  is  dated  the  loth.  Tbis 
Agreement  is  identical  with  the  form  in  Bushw,  vii.  1,358,  except  that 
two  long  clauses  are  there  omitted,  one  of  wbich  contains  the  number 
of  the  members  to  sit  for  each  constituency,  the  other  a  proposal  for 
dividing  constituencies  returning  more  than  three  members  into 
electoral  divisions  returning  one  member  each. 

III.  N  N  - 
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Ireton  to  have  promised  tliat  whatever  received 
the  approbation  of  the  committee  should  be  accepted 
without  further  inquiry,^  he  was  sanguine  enough 
to  suppose  that  his  scheme  would  at  once  be  sub- 
mitted for  signature — first  to  the  officers,  then  to  the 
soldiers,  and  finally  to  the  people  in  general.  He 
was  grievously  disappointed  when  he  found  that  it 
was  to  be,  as  a  preliminary  step,  laid  before  the 
Council  of  Officers  for  approval.^ 

On  December  11  a  discussion  was  opened,  in 
which  Lilbume  and  some  of  his  followers  were  per- 
mitted to  take  part.  The  clauses  most  open  to 
dispute  in  the  new  Agreement  of  the  People  were 
those  relating  to  the  so-called  reservations^ — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  list  of  questions  to  be  reserved  or 
exempted  from  the  control  of  Parhament.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  that  prohibiting  all  interference 
with  religion,  was  reached  on  the  14th ;  and,  in  the 
debate  which  was  expected  to  arise  on  this  point,  Hugh 
Peters,  Nye,  John  Goodwin,  and  other  Independent 
divines  were  invited  to  take  part,  Fairfax  himself 
being  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Ireton  expressed  himself  strongly  on  its  being  the 
magistrate's  duty  to  punish  offences  against  the  first 
table;  but  the  whole  question  was  postponed  for 
more  mature  consideration.  On  the  21st  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at.  The  Parliament  or  Eepresenta- 
tive  was  to  have  *  the  highest  and  final  judgment 
concerning  all  natural  *  things,'  ^  whilst  it  was  to  be 
interdicted  from  interfering  with  the  worship  of  such 
Christian  societies  as  did  not  disturb  the  public 
peace,  with  the  wide  exception  of  those  addicted  to 

*  See  p.  529. 

^  Legal,  Fundaviental  Liberties^  p.  35,  E.  560,  14. 

'  See  p.  224.  *  i,e,  not  divine.  *  Clarice  MS8. 
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'  Popery  and  Prelacy.'  ^     A  question  raised  by  Ire  ton     lxk.* 
as  to  tlie  duty  of  Parliament  to  suppress  blasphemy  '^^T^ 
was  passed   over   in   silence.      A  second  point   on 
which  Ireton  and  Lilburne  were  at  issue,  whether  ofp^^! 
Parliament  might  inflict  punishment  not  authorised  ^^^ 
by  law,  was  solved  by  restricting  its  right  to  cases  officials, 
of  '  public  officers  failing  in  their  duty/^ 

It  was  not  only  on  the  future  constitutional  ar- 
ranfjements  that  the  Council  of  Officers  took  the  lead. 
On  the  1 5th,  whilst  Cromwell  was  still  absent  on  his  ^^^55- 
mission  to  Hamilton  at  Windsor,  they  voted  *  that  ^  ^e 

*  brought  to 

the  King  be  forthwith  sent  for  to  be  brought  under  Windsor, 
safe   guards   to  Windsor  Castle,   and   there   to  be 
secured  in  order  to  the  bringing  of  him  speedily  to 
justice.'     In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Fairfax 
wrote   to   Cobbet   and  the  other  officers  who   had 
conducted  the  King  to  Hurst  Castle,  informing  them 
that  he  would  be  fetched  away  by  Harrison.^     On 
the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  Harrison,  at  the  head  of  a    Dec.  16. 
large  body  of  horse  and  dragoons,  rode  off  to  fulfil  sots^S" 
his  mission.* 

The   King's   stay  at  Hurst  Castle  had  been  ren-  ^^^t^ 
dered  as  agreeable  to  him  as  circumstances  would  ^aaUo. 
allow  of.      Cobbet  had   shown  him  what   kindness 
and  civility  lay  in  his  power.     The  King's  lodging 
Avas  rough  at  the  best,  and  the  daily  walk  along  the 


'  TJie  Moderate  Intelligencer ,  E.  536,  18.  Walker,  in  his  History 
of  Independency  (ii.  50),  states  that,  on  December  25,  *  the  Council  of 
War  voted  a  toleration  of  aU  religions.*  The  vote  of  the  2i8t  must 
be  referred  to,  which  is  far  from  answering  to  this  description.  We 
know  from  the  Clarke  MSS,  that  the  council  was  occupied  with  other 
matters  on  the  25th.  Ultimatiely  the  claiuse  was  still  further  modified, 
and  the  liberty  was  declared  not  to  extend  necessarily  to  Popery  or 
Prelacy. 

-  Clarke  MSS,  '  Fairfax  to  Cobbet  and  others,  Dec.  15,  lb. 

*  Merc,  Fraymaticus,  E.  476,  35. 
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^^'     shingle,  with  the  wintry  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the 

-j^-g      shallow  mud-flats  on  the  other,  monotonous  enough. 

Charles,  however,  did  what  he  could  to  be  cheery, 

chatting  with  the  oflScers,  and  his  own   attendants, 

and  interesting  himself  in  the  passing  shipping.* 

Hanrison'B  ""^^^^  ^^  ^^^  night  of  the  1 7th  Charles  was  roused 
arrivaL  from  his  slccp  by  unwonted  sounds,  and  Herbert, 
being  sent  forth  to  make  inquiry^  returned  with 
the  information  that  the  noise  was  the  clank  of  the 
drawbridge  let  down  to  admit  Harrison.  Charles, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  fly  from 
Hampton  Court,  had  been  told  that  Harrison  had  ad- 
The  King    vocated  his  assassination,  and  he  now  imagined  that 

fears  assas-       .  .  .  _ 

Bination.  his  murder  in  this  lonely  spot  had  been  determined 
on,  and  that  Harrison  had  been  selected  as  the  fitting 
instrument  of  crime.  Further  inquiries  having 
elicited  the  fact  that  Harrison  was  sent  to  conduct 
him  to  Windsor,  Charles  was  completely  reassured. 
Windsor,  he  knew,  was  a  pleasant  place,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  that  the  army  in  removing  him 
had  any  purpose  except  to  deal  kindly  with 
him. 
H^TOn  Harrison  had  visited  Hurst  Castle  to  give  orders, 

^tie  ^^    ^^^  ^^  execute  them,  and  he,  therefore,  rode  away  on 

^  Herbert,  in  his  Memoirs,  39,  speaks  of  Harrington  having  been 
dismissed  from  attendance  on  the  King  whilst  he  was  at  Hurst  Castle 
for  commending  the  King's  replies  to  the  Presbyterian  divines  at 
Newport.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Kingdom's  Moderate  Intelligencer 
(E.  536,  33),  of  Jan.  2,  1649,  states  that  Harrington  was  dismissed 
from  Windsor  because,  though  he  promised  not  to  help  the  King  to 
escape,  he  would  not  promise  to  denounce  anyone  else  who  might 
do  so.  Herbert's  Memoirs,  91-94.  As  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  contemporary  account  is  the  true  one,  we  have  here  a  means 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  confidence  that  can  be  reposed  in  Herbert's 
handling  of  details.  Most  likely  Harrington  was  taken  to  task  about 
his  language  ;  and  Herbert,  writing  about  thirty  years  after  the  event, 
fancied  it  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  antedating  it  so  as 
to  place  it  at  Hurst  Castle. 
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the  evening  of  the   1 8th,  without  asking  for  a  per-     lxk* 
sonal  interview  with  the  King.     On  the  morning  of  "^J^TT^ 
the  19th,  Charles  was  conducted  by  Cobbet  to  the    Dec  19. 
mainland,  where  he  found  a  party  of  horse  appointed  remov^ 
to  guard  him.     He  slept  at  Winchester,  where  he  chestS', 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Mayor  and  the  a^^Fm. 
citizens.     The  night  of  the  20th  he  passed  at  Earn-  ^^' 
ham.      Tliree  or  four  miles  short  of  the  place  he  He  meets 
descried  a  fresh  party  of  horse  drawn  up  to  receive 
him.       The    oflScer    in    command    was    '  gallantly 
mounted  and  armed,  a  velvet  montero  was  on  his 
head,  a  new  buff  coat  upon  his  back,  and  a  crimson 
silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed.'     Charles's 
attention  was   at  once   arrested   by  so   splendid  a 
figure,   and  being  told   that  this   was   the   dreaded 
Harrison,  replied  that  *  he  looked  like  a  soldier,  and 
tliat  having  some  judgment  in  faces,  if  he  had  ob- 
served him  so  well  before,  he  should  not  have  har- 
boured that  ill  opinion  of  him.'  ^ 

After    supper,   Charles,    standing    by    the    fire,  ^y^^^^i^ 
beckoned  to  Harrison,  and,  taking  him  into  a  recess  Hamson. 
by  one  of  the  windows,  told  him  that  he  had  been 
informed  of  his  intention  to  murder  him  at  Hampton 
Court.      Harrison,   as  might   have  been   expected, 
peremptorily   disclaimed    the  truth  of  the   charge. 
What  he  had  really  said,  he  declared,  was  •  that  the 
law  was  equally  obliging   to  great  and  small,  and 
that  justice  had  no  respect  of  persons.'      On  this, 
Charles  broke  off  the  conversation,  though  he  did 
not,  even  now,  reaUse  the  danger  in  which  he  was. 
On  the  23rd  he  continued  his  journey,  dining  at  c^Ses^ 
Lord  Newburgh's  house  at  Bagshot,   where,   as   he  f«i»to 

o  o  '  '  esoftpe, 

had  been  told,  the  fleetest  horse  in  England  awaited 

*  Herbert's  Memoirs^  95-98. 
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him,  in  order  that,  should  an  opportunity  present 
itself,  he  might  escape  on  its  back.  The  first  news 
that  Charles  heard  on  his  arrival  was  that  the  horse 
had  fallen  lame,^  and  he  had  therefore  no  choice 
but  to  pursue  his  way  as  a  captive.  He  arrived  at 
Windsor  in  the  evening.^ 

By  this  time  the  Council  of  Officers,  having  settled 
the  most  controverted  points  in  the  Agreetnent  of 
the  People^  had  leisure  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
disposal  of  the  King's  person.  Amongst  the  officers 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  which  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eemonstrance.  In 
their  straightforward  simplicity  they  believed  that 
the  King  had  caused  all  the  evil  that  had  befallen  the 
nation,  and  that,  for  this  treason — they  counted  it 
nothing  less — he  ought  to  suffer  a  traitor's  death. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  though  probably  a  ver}'^ 
few,  whilst  accepting  to  its  uttermost  the  charge 
against  the  King,  held  that  there  was  no  authority 
in  existence  which  could  bring  him  legally  to  his 
trial,  and  that,  if  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  at  all,  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  fact  predominant  in 
England.^ 

It  was  inevitable  that,  when  once  the  King's 
trial  appeared  actually  within  reach,  some  even  of 
those  who  had  eagerly  clamoured  for  bringing  him 
to  justice  should  ask  themselves  whether  it  was 
necessary  or  even  desirable  that  his  blood  should  be 
shed.     On  December  11,  an  alternative  Agreement  of 

^  Clarendon,  zi.  222. 

'  Herbert's  Memoirs,  98,  99.  » 

'  Cla/rendon,  zi.  226 ;  Major  Francis  White  to  Fairfax,  Jan.  22| 
1649,  ^^  Copies  of  several  Letters,  E.  548,^  Clarendon's  idea  is 
that  these  men  wanted  to  assassinate  CharlesXMajor  White's  opinion 
is  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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the  Peoj)le  had  been  laid  before  Ireton  by  certain     lxix' 
Common  Councilmen  and  other  citizens  of  London. 


1648 
Though  it  began  with  attributing  to  the  King  all  the    ^^^  ^^ 

bloodshed  in  the  late  war,  its  authors  did  not  even  a  new 

Agreement 

ask  for  his  deposition.  They  contented  themselves  o/the 
with  demanding  '  that  if  any  King  of  England  shall  proposed, 
hereafter  challenge  to  himself  a  negative  voice  to 
the  determinations  of  the  Representative  in  Parlia- 
ment,' or  shall  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  laws  tendered 
him  by  the  Commons  '  after  consultation  with  the 
Lords,  ...  he  may  be  deposed  by  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  any  subject  assisting  him  therein  was 
to  be  treated  as  guilty  of  high  treason.'  ^ 

There  was  too  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  ireton  con- 

,  T     .         ,  .  ,  .  ,  tent  with 

world  in  this  scheme  to  secure  its  acceptance ;  but  the  King's 
evidence  exists  which  points  to  teton  as  withdrawing  ^nt^** 
from  the  extreme  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
the  Remonstrance.  His  view  now  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  King  at  once 
to  trial,  and  then  to  leave  him  in  prison  till  he  con- 
sented '  to  abandon  his  negative  voice,  to  part  from 
Church  lands,'  and  '  to  abjure  the  Scots.'  Cromwell 
even  went  further  than  this.   In  opposition  to  Ireton,  ^FT^?? 

irr  '    wishes  the 

he  now  asked  that  the  Kings  trial  might  be  deferred  King's  trial 

o  deferred. 

until  the  subjects,  such  as  Norwich  and  Capel,  who 
had  stirred  up  the  last  war*  had  been  brought  to 

*  Several  Proposals,  E.  477,  18. 

^  A  letter,  dated  Jan.  8,  1649,  s^ys  that : — "  Oar  Councils  will  not 
endure  any  mediations,  no,  not  hear  again  of  Ireton*s  proposals — viz., 
'  that  it  were  perhaps  safer  to  have  the  King  live  prisoner  for  to  dispose 
him  a  while  to  abandon  his  negative  voice,*  Ac.'*  A  copy  of  a  letter, 
Jan.  8,  Carte  MSS,  xxiii.  fol.  425.  Writing  on  Deo.  21,  Grignon  states, 
*  que  le  diflferend  d'entre  CromweU  et  Ireton  n'est  que  pour  s9avoir  si 
I'on  commencera  par  luy  " — i.e,  the  King — "  conime  veut  ce  dernier, 
ou  si  Ton  fera  le  proems  auparavant  aux  seigneurs  et  autres  personnes 
principales  que  Ton  tient  prisonniers,  qui  est  Tadvis  de  Cromwell.' 
Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  J},  E,0,  Transcripts, 
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^^^;     trial.     On  or  before  the  2 1  st  the  Council  of  Officers 

j^-g      itself  rejected,  though  by  only  five  votes,  a  proposi- 

The  tion  the  actual  tenor  of  vrhich  is  unknov^m,  but  of 

of^TB^    which  the  general  sense  aimed  at  the  taking  away 

^^Lato  of  Charles's  life.^ 

^^^^  A  letter,  written  on  the  2 1  st  by  a  Royalist  agent 

death.  ^]^Q  ^g^  possessed  of  good  information,  strengthens 
the  belief  that  Cromwell  was  at  this  time  anxious 
to  save  the  King's  life.  It  was,  writes  this  person, 
whose  name,  real  or  assumed,  was  John  Lawrans, 
*  the  petty  ones  of  the  levelling  conspiracy  '  who 
were  most  eager  for  the  death  of  the  King  ;  *  for  now 
— which  is  strange  to  tell — I  have  been  assured 
that  Cromwell  is  retreating  from  them,  his  designs 
and  theirs  being  incompatible  as  fire  and  water,  they 
driving  at  a  pure  democracy  and  himself  at  an 
oUgarchy ;  and  it  will  appear  that  the  wild  remon- 
strance and  the  present  design  of  taking  away  the 
King's  life  is  forwarded  by  him  only  to  make  the 
Levellers  vent  all  their  wicked  principles  and  inten- 
tions; that,  having  declared  themselves,  they  may 
become  the  more  odious  and  abominable,  and  so  be 
the  more  easily  suppressed,  when  he  see  the  occasion 
to  take  them  oflf  and  fall  openly  from  them.'  The 
writer's  views  on  Cromwell's  motives  have  but  little 
value.  The  important  point  is  that  he  believed 
Cromwell  to  be  on  the  side  of  lenity.  He  further 
tells  us  that  when  the  Council  of  War  was  discussing 
brought  in  t-he  question  of  the  King's  trial.  Pride,  as  he  believes 
by  Pride.  ^^  Cromwcll's  iustigatiou,  brought  in  *  a  strange,  rant- 
incr  letter '  to  the  effect  that  it  was  irrational  to  kill 
Charles  I.  when  Charles  U.  would  be  at  large — to 
'  exchange  a  King  in  their  power  for  a  King  out  of 

'  Grignon  to  Brienne,  Dec.  fj,  R,0.  Transcripts. 
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their  power,  potent  in  foreign  alliances  and  strong  in     lxk!.' 
the  affections  of  the  people.'  ^  ^^-g 

A  totally  different  piece  of  evidence  points  in  the    Dec.  is. 
same  direction.     If  there  were  any  two  men  engaged  locke  and 
in  public  business  who  were  unlikely  to  countenance  ^'°™^®"- 
violence  against  the  King,  they  were  Wliitelocke  and 
Sir  Thomas   Widdrington,    the    two   legal   commis- 
sioners for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.     Both  had 
abstained  from  sitting  in  the   House   after  Pride's 
Purge.     Yet  it  was  with  these  cautious  lawyers  and 
with  Lenthall,  a  man  no  less  cautious,  that  Cromwell 
and  Colonel  Deane  had  an  interview  on  the  i8th. 
The  next  day  the  visit  was  returned  to  Cromwell,    ^^-^9- 
*  who  lay  in  one  of  the  King's  rich  beds  at  Whitehall.' 
On  the  2 1  St  Cromwell,  this  time  unaccompanied  by  j^^,^^' 
Deane,  met  Lenthall,  Widdrington,  and  Wliitelocke,  ^^^^ 
when    they   '  discoursed  freely  together   about   the  lawyers, 
present  affairs  and  actions  of  the  army  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.'    On  the  22nd  the  two  lawyers    Deo.  22. 
proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  manifesto, 
excluded  members,  the  Council  of  OflScers  should  be 
requested  to  give  an  answer  to  the  messages  sent  by 
the  House,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  '  heads  for 
a  declaration '  should  be  drawn   up   to   be   subse- 
quently embodied  in  a  manifesto,  if  they  could  first 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  OflScers  as  well 
as  of  Parliament  itself.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  chief  condition  on  which  the  authors  of  the 
proposed  manifesto  intended  to  insist  was  the  aban- 
donment of  any  intention  to  bring  the  King  to  trial.^ 

^  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  21,  Clarendon  MSS.  2,968.  These 
sentiments  are  so  like  those  of  Major  White  (see  pp.  550,  575)  that  I 
suspect  him  to  have  been  the  author.  If  so,  Cromwell's  complicity  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

^  Whitelocke,  362,  363.  Whitelocke,  in  giving  an  account  of  these 
proceedings,  says  that  he  and  Widdrington  hoped  that  *  the  courses  of 
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?^^-  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Cromwell  and  his 


1648 


allies  amongst  the  officers  desired  at  this  time  to  save 
the  King's  life,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without 
injury  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought.     It  is 
Dec.  23.     true  that,  on  the  23rd,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
mittee  to     pointed  a  committee  to  consider  how  to  proceed  by 
the  pro-      way  of  justice  against  the  King.^    Lawraus,  however, 
agaSwt  the  statcs  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  threat,  held  out 
^'         w4th  the  object  of  driving  a  better   bargain    with 
A  bargain    Charlcs.     "  This,"  he  writes,  "is  evident  bv  what 
dri^fn.       the  Speaker  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  discourse 
on  Saturday  night  ^ — that  if  the  King  came  not  off 
roundly  now  in  point  of  concession,  he  would  be 
utterly  lost ;  which  saying  implies  thus  much — they 
have  applied  themselves,  and  are  now  bartering  with 
his  Majesty."     There  would,  thought  LawTans,  be  a 
trial,  but  the  charges  brought  against  the  King  would, 
if  these  concessions  were  made,  be  such  as  he  could 
answer  without  difficulty.     As  for  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  by  the  House  of  Commons,  too 
much  must  not  be  made  of  it.     One  of  its  members, 
Nicholas  Love,  had  told  a  friend  '  that  the  charge 
would  be  nothing  but  what  he  knew  the  King  could 
clearly  acquit  himself  of.'     "  Truly,  sir,"  concludes 
Lawrans, "  I  have  it  from  good  hands — some  of  them 
Lidependents — that   what  I  have  here  represented 
is  a  true  draft  of  their  intentions ;  but  whether  his 
Majesty  will  comply  with  them  so  far  as  to  part  with 
his  negative  voice  and  be  no  more — as  I  have  often 
said — than  a  Duke  of  Venice,  which  I  hear  is  the 
hard  condition  they  intend  to  impose  upon  him,  is 
not  known,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  believe."     In  the 

the  army '  might  *  be  moderated — as  it  was  in  some  measure  at  this 
time — though  it  brake  out  again  into  \dolence  afterwards.* 

*  C,J,  vi.  102.  *  t.c.  Dee.  23. 
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end  the  writer  expresses  his   opinion   that,   if  the     ^xix.* 
negotiation  failed,  it  would  be  wrecked  on  this  ques-     j^- g 
tion  of  the  negative  voice,  and  on  the  demand  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  bishops'  lands. ^ 

Although  accuracy  of  detail  is  no  longer  attain-  How  the 

_-___,  _  ^-  -        demand 

able,  we  are  not  left  wholly  m  the  dark  as  to  the  was  made, 
manner  in  which  this    last   overture  was  made  to 
Charles.     Since  Pride's  Purge,  the  small  number  of 
members  attending  the  House  of  Lords  had  become 
still  smaller.      Fifteen  peers  had  been   present   on  Attend- 
December  k.     On  December  6  there  were  but  seven,  theHoue© 
and  between  the   12th  and   the    19th    the    highest 
number  of  attendances  was  seven,  and  the  lowest 
tliree.     Of  this  little  group  of  peers,  all  of  them  no 
doubt  seriously  disquieted  at  the  course  of  events, 
four — ^Pembroke,  SaUsbury,  Denbigh,  and  North — 
visited  Fairfax  on  the   lOth.     In  referring   to  this  .^:'9- 

^  ^  A  visit  to 

visit,  the  Eoyalist  Lawrans  declares  that  *  Pembroke,  Fairfax, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said  they  came  to  cast  down 
their  honours  at  his  Excellency's  feet,  and  protested 
their  desire  is  not  to  maintain  peerage,  or  any 
other  privilege  whatsoever  that  might  be  conceived 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest.'  The  officers, 
added  this  writer  disdainfully,  both  scorned  and 
jeered  at  them  ;  and  when  Fairfax  mounted  his  horse, 
Denbigh  held  the  stirrup.^ 

No  doubt  the  motives  here  assigned  for  the  visit 
of  the  peers  had  their  origin  in  the  lively  imagination 
of  political  opponents.  Its  real  object  may  safely  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  overture  about  to  be 
made  to  the  King,  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  cor- 

*  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  25,  Cla/rendon  MS 8.  2,972.  Compare 
the  extract  given  at  p.  551,  where  a  third  point  is  added — that  Charles 
shall '  abjure  the  Scots.' 

^  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  21,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,968. 
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roborated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  four  peers,  the 

^  ,5;j3      Earl  of  Denbigh,  was  chosen  to  carry  that  overture 

Denbigh's    to  Charlcs,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  on  the  21st 

the^g.    the  Lords  fixed  a  call  of  their  House  for  the  28th, 

the  day  on  which  the  result  of  Denbigh's   mission 

was  Ukely  to  be  known  at  Westminster.^      That  this 

mission  had  the  approval  of  Cromwell  is  shown  by 

the    urgency    with  which   the    Lieutenant-General, 

T>6o.2s.    speaking   on    the    25th,    exhorted  the    Council   of 

pleads  for    Officcrs  to   Spare   the  King's  life  as  a  pure  matter 

life.  of  poUcy,  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  now 

offered.* 
Sr^d^^**        For   information  on  Denbigh's    proceedings    we 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  despatches  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Grignon.     Denbigh,  he    tells    us,   was 
selected  because  his  family  connection  with  Hamilton^ 
enabled  him  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  his  mission 
to  Windsor  under  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to  the  Duke. 
He  seems  on  his  arrival  to  have  expected  Charles  to 
send  for  him  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  the 
The  King    tcrms.     As  it  can  hardlj''  be  doubted  that  Charles 
see  him.      had  bccu  made  cognisant  of  their  general  purport, 
his  omission  to  invite  Denbigh  into  his  presence  may 
be  taken  as  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  over- 
tures which  he  brought.'* 

Charles's  refusal  to  admit  Denbigh  into  his  pre- 

*  L,J,  X.  636. 

^  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  hostile  account  in  Merc, 
MelancJiolicuSf  E.  536,  27. 

'  Hamilton*s  wife  had  been  Denbigh's  sister. 

*  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^f-,  ^^,  B.O.  Traiiscripts.  In  the 
letter  of  Dec.  28,  Grignon  writes  that  Denbigh  had  not  seen  the  King, 
*  quoyqu'en  effect,  ce  fust  son  dessein,  qu'ils  couvroient  de  celuy 
dialler  parler  au  Due  d'Hamilton  son  beau-fr^re,  pour  pouvoir  mieax 
laisser  croire  que  les  ouvertures  qu*il  vouloit  faire  audit  Boy  n'estoient 
point  premedit^es,  et  poiu:  ce  il  attendoit  que  le  dit  Boy  le  fist  ap- 
peller:    ce   qu'il  ne   voiilust  pas  faire  ainsi  qu'il  a  mand^  sans   en 
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sence  had  much  the  same  eflfect  on  the  Council  of    ^^ 
Officers  as  the  reply  given  by  him  on  November  1 7  ^7^^ 
to  their  earlier  overtures.     On  the  25th,  after  Crom-    Dec.  27. 
well's  appeal,  only  a  very  small  minority — composed,  the^i^g's 
it  is  said,  of  no  more  than  six^ — had  declared  in  JhllJ^j^^ 
favour   of  pushing  the   conflict  with   the  King   to  cS^of 
extremities.     On  the  27th  Charles  was  left  entirely  ^^c®"- 
without  supporters  in  the  same  council.     There  are 
no  signs  of  opposition  to   an  order  given  on  that 
day  that  the  King  should  no  more  be  served  upon  The  King's 
the  knee,  that  all  ceremonies  of  state  to  him  be  left  q^*®  *^^* 
off,  and  his  attendants  be  much  fewer  and  at  less 
charge.^ 

Cromwell's  motives  for  engaging  in  this  last  at-  Cromweirs 

,     ,  ,       ^  .,,      ,,        -TT*  motives  for 

tempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King  are  matter  engaging  in 
for  conjecture  only.  Yet  apart  from  his  usual  habit  tiaWonsT 
of  hesitating  long  before  he  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  force  to  cut  knots  which  might  be  dis- 
entangled by  mutual  agreement,  he  could  not  but 
know  tliat  the  pleadings  of  his  own  heart  were  rein- 
forced by  every  motive  of  policy.  The  party  amongst 
the  officers  which  in  November  had  followed  Fairfax 
in  resisting  Ireton's  Eemonstrance  had  to  be  met, 
whilst  outside  the  army  the  demand  for  the  King's 
death  was  splitting  the  party  of  the  political  Inde- 
pendents in  twain.  Vane,  who  had  been  staunch  in 
approving  of  Pride's  Purge,  objected  to  the  King's 
death,  whilst  Pierrepont '  expressed  much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  those  members  who  sat  in  the  House,  and  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  and  army.' 

avoir  fait  scavoir  la  raison ;  mais  encore  que  Cromwell  luy  veuille 
faire  parlor  d'acconimodement,  il  est  difficille  de  croire  qu*il  desire.' 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Denbigh  did  not  allow  a  hint  of  the  subject  of 
his  mission  to  reach  the  King. 

^  Merc.  MelancholicuSf  E.  536,  27. 

-  WhitelodcCy  365. 
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^Jl^-  On  the  other  hand,  Charles's  refusal  even  to  con- 

"1648"    ^^^^^   ^^^    overtures   now    made   through    Denbigh 
and  for       must  have  put  an  end  to  every  remnant  of  hesitation 
fiSj^^th  remaining  in  Cromwell's  mind.     The  political  situa- 
*^®   "^^'    tion  was  at  least  cleared,  as  Charles,  by  insisting  on 
the   retention    of  his   negative  voice,    and    on   the 
inviolability   of   the   property  of   the  bishops,  had 
fallen  back  on  his  doctrine  of  his  own  indefeasible 
sovereignty  in  the  barest  possible  form.      Cromwell 
was   not   one   to   comprehend   the   finer    shades   of 
Charles's  character,  or  to  recognise  in  the  obstinacy 
with   which  he    clung   to   the   institutions     of    the 
past  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Church  and  nation.     Still  less  was  he  likelv  to  dis- 
cover   that,   whatever    might   have    been    Charles's 
duplicity  and  ignorance  of  mankind,  he  was,  never- 
theless,  contending  after  his  own  peculiar    fashion 
for  the  continuity  of  settled  order,  which  tlie  pre- 
dominance of  an  army  in  political  affairs  must  in 
all  circumstances  weaken.     It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  political  strife  to  take   note  of  those   shades   of 
character   and   intention    which  mitigate  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.     At  times  of  crisis  the  essential 
differences  appear  to  stand  alone,  and  when   those 
differences  come  to  be  embodied  in  two  opposing 
personages,   the  battle   is    joined   as   between    two 
deadly  and  irreconcilable  foes. 
Charles  That  the  battle  would  end  hi  Cromwell's  favour 

well.  might  have  been  foretold  by  anyone  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  strength  of  Cromwell  and  the 
weakness  of  Charles  can  hardly  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  following  words  of  a  writer  who  has  a 
deep  insight  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  : — 
"  A  purpose  wedded  to  plans  may  easily  suffer  ship- 
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wreck ;  but  an  unfettered  purpose  that  moulds  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise,  masters  us,  and  is  terrible.  ^^-^ 
Character  melts  to  it  like  metal  in  its  steady  furnace. 
The  projector  of  plots  is  but  a  miserable  gambler 
and  votary  of  chances.  Of  a  far  higher  quality  is 
the  will  that  can  subdue  itself  to  wait  and  lay  no 
petty  traps  for  opportunity."  ^ 

Now  that  the  army  was  again  of  one  mind,  the    Deo.  28. 
scene   of  action  was   transierred  to    the   House   of  nance  for 
Commons.     Here,  too,  Charles's  rejection  of  the  last  trial  in  the 
overture  from  the  army  destroyed  all   opposition,    °"^°"" 
and  on  the  28th,  the  House,  carrying  out  £he  will  of 
the  army,  read  the  first  time  an  Ordinance  which 
instituted  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  the  King. 
The   second  reading  quickly  followed  on  the  29th,    ^J^* 
and  the  Ordinance  was  finally  passed  on  January  i .-     J<^- 1- 
On  the  2nd  it  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  accompanied  sent  to  the 
by  a  resolution  that  *  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  compiiied 
this  kingdom,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England  lution.^**^ 
for  the  time  being  to  levy  war  against  the  ParUa- 
ment  and  kingdom  of  England.' '     The   Ordinance 
itself  appointed  Chief  Justices  Eolle   and  St.  John, 
together  with  Chief  Baron  Wilde,  to  act  as  judges, 
and  associated  with  them,  to  take  the   place  of  a 
J^y^  150  commissioners,  of  whom  twenty  were  to 
form  the  quorum. 

liefore   this  Ordinance   was   despatched    to   the  ??™7®y. 

-*- .  defends  his 

Lords,  Cromwell  stood    up  to  explain  his  position,  conduct. 
"  If  any  man  whatsoever,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  liath  carried  on  the  design  of  deposing  the  King, 
and  disinheriting  his  posterity ;  or,  if  any  man  had 

^  George  Meredith's  Evan  Harrington,  ch.  vii.  The  words  were 
written  without  the  slightest  reference  either  to  Charles  or  Crom- 
well. 

'  CJ  vi.  105,  106.  •'  lb.  vi,  107. 
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Lxrx*     y^^  ^^^^^  ^  design,  he  should  be  the  greatest  traitor 
^-j  *g"-'  and  rebel  in  the  world ;  but,  since   the  Providence 
of  God  hath  cast  this  upon  us,  I  cannot  but  submit 
to   Providence,  though  I  am   not   yet  provided  to 
give  you  advice."^    The  reference  to  Providence  was 
with  Cromwell  an  infallible  indication  of  a  political 
change  of  front ;  but  it  usually  needed,  some  strong 
opposition  to  put  him  quite  at  his  ease  in   the  new 
position  which  he  was  taking  up. 
oppoiition         Such   an   opposition   at    once    manifested    itself 
HouMof     when  the  Ordinance  reached  the  House    of   Lords. 
^^^'        Manchester  urged  that  the  resolution  declaring  the 
King  to  be  a  traitor  was  in  contradiction  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law.      "  Xot   one   in 
twenty  of  the  people  of  England,"  said  Northumber- 
land, "  are  yet  satisfied  whether  the  King  did  levy 
war   against  the  Houses   first,  or  the   Houses  first 
against  hun ;  and,  besides,  if  the  King  did  levy  war 
first,  we  have  no  law  extant  that  can  be  produced 
to  make  it  treason  in  him  to  do;  and,  for  us,  my 
Lords,  to   declare   treason   by  an  Ordinance    when 
the  matter  of  fact  is  not  yet  proved,  nor  any  law 
to  bring   to  judge   it  by,   seems   to   me  very  un- 
reasonable."     Pembroke   declared  himself  neutral. 
He  loved  not,  he  said,  to  meddle  with  matters  of 
life  or  death.     Denbigh  vowed  that  he  would  rather 
*  be  torn  in  pieces '  than  sit  as   a  commissioner  at 
the  trial.     In  the  end  both  Ordinance  and  resolution 
were  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  House  then  ad- 
journed for  a  week  in  the  expectation  that,  in  the 

1  LJ.  X.  641  ;  Bleiicowe's  Sydney  Papers,  47  ;  Heads  of  a  Diary ^ 
E.  356,  34 ;  Merc,  Pragmaticus,  E.  537,  10.  Lawrana  to  Nicholas, 
Jan.  8,  Clarendon  MSS,  2,996.  Walker  told  the  same  story  in  his 
Hist,  of  Independency,  ii.  54,  but  it  is  only  from  Lawrans  that  we 
get  the  date  of  the  speech. 
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absence  of  the  Lords,   the  Commons  would  find  it     lx^' 
impossible  to  proceed.^  j^-   -' 

No  mere  formal  obstacle,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  back  from  their  purpose  the  men  who  were 
now  scattered  over  the  empty  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     On  the  3rd,  after  summarily  rejecting     Jan.  3. 
a  letter  from  the  Queen,  in  which  she  asked  leave  to  mons  re- 
visit her  husband  in  his  misfortunes,^  they  gave  a  Jronrthe 
first  and  second  reading  to  a  new  Ordinance  creating  ^""^^"* 
a  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  once  more  passed  the  a  new 
resolution  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.     It  is  possible  creating'a 
that  they  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  the  services  of'IruetuJir 
of  the  three  judges  named  in  the  former  Ordinance 
were  not  to  be  obtained ;  at  all  events,  no  attempt 
was   now  made   to  secure  the  assistance  of  any  of 
the  judges.      The  court  was  simply   to   consist   of 
one    hundred    and   thirtv-five    commissioners,   who 
were  to   assume   the   functions  both  of  judge   and 

On  the  4th  the  Commons  passed  three  additional  Jan.  4. 
resolutions  which  were  strangely  democratic  as  pro-  iiitions. 
ceeding  from  so  unrepresentative  a  body: — "That 
the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just 
power ;  that  the  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
people,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation;  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force  of 
law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded 
tlierel:)y,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  thereunto."  ^ 

On  Januars^  6  the  Act — the  name  of  Ordinance 

^  Merc,  Pragma ticus,  E.  537,  20. 

'^  Griguon  to  I^rienne,  Jan.  ^4,  B,0,  Transcripts. 

^  C.J.  vi.  no.  III. 

in.  0  O 
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^^I^-     being  now  dropped^ — was  finally  passed.     Its  pre- 

'"".a".^  ■ '  amble   declared  it   to   be   notorious     '  that    Charles 
1049 

Jan.  6.     Stuart,  the  now  King  of  England,  not  content  with 
2^c"^for    those  many  encroachments  which  his   predecessors 
ca^ot     ^^^  made  upon  the  people  in  their  rights  and  free- 
justice.      doms,  hath  a  wicked  design  totally  to  subvert  the 
preamble,    aucieut  and  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
nation,  and,  in  their  place,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and   tyrannical  government;   and  that,   besides  all 
other  evil  ways  and  means  to  bring  this  design  to 
pass,   he  hath  prosecuted  it  with  fire    and    sword, 
levied  and  maintained  a  cruel  war  in  the  land  against 
the  Parliament  and  kingdom,  whereby  the  country 
hath  been  miserably  wasted,  the  public  treasure  ex- 
hausted, trade  decayed,  thousands  of  people  murdered, 
and  infinite  other  mischiefs  committed  ;  for  all  which 
high  and  treasonable  offences  the  said  Charles  Stuart 
might  long  since  justly  have  been  brought  to  exem- 
plary and  condign  punishment.     Whereas   also   the 
ParUament,  well  hoping  that  the  restraint   and  im- 
prisonment of  his  person,  after  it  had  pleased  God  to 
deliver  him  into  their  hands,  would  have  quieted  the 
distempers  of  the  kingdom,  did  forbear  to  proceed 
judicially  against  him,  but  found  by  sad  experience 
that  such  their  remissness  served  only  to  encourage 
him  and  his  compUces  in  the  continuance  of  their 
evil  practices   and  in  raising   of  new   commotions, 
rebellions,  and  invasions  ;  for  prevention  therefore  of 
the  Uke  or  greater  inconveniencies,  and  to  the  end  no 
chief  officer  or  magistrate  whatever  may  hereafter 
presume  traitorously  and  maUciously  to  imagine  or 
contrive  the  enslaving  or  destroying  of  the  English 

*  C,J,  vi.  113.  The  Act  itself  is  printed  in  the  State  Trials, 
iv.  1,046.  There  is  a  MS.  copy  of  it  in  the  Thomason  Tracts 
(E.  357,  35),  dated  Jan.  3,  and  still  styled  an  Ordinance. 
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nation,  and  to  expect  impunity  for  so  doing/  certain     ^xix 
persons  were  appointed  '  for  the  hearing,  trying,  and  ^^7^ 
adjudging  the  said  Charles  Stuart.' 

Unlike  the  resolution  which  accompanied  the  first  ^j^jjj^*^ 
Ordinance,  this  preamble,  passing  rapidly  over  the  preamble, 
legal  and  constitutional  aspect  of  the  case,  lays  stress 
upon  the  practical  consideration  that  a  nation  cannot 
suffer  itself  to  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
still  less  to  be  kept  by  that  man  in  a  perpetual 
turmoil.  Charles  was  to  be  brought  to  trial  mainly 
because,  as  long  as  he  lived,  England  could  have 
no  peace,  and  because  his  successors  needed  to  be 
taught  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  if  they 
imitated  his  example. 

Thou<:,^h  there  is   not  a  tittle   of  evidence,  one  Pp^fi^iiity 
way  or  the  other,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  practical  jeW'a  '^^- 
character  of  this  Act  was  in  some  way  owing  to  the  appearing 
influence  of  Cromwell.     Outside  Parliament,  at  least, 
he  was  showing  his  disUke  of  theoretical  solutions  of 
political  difficulties.     On  the  day  on  which  the  Act 
creating  a  High  Court  of  Justice  passed  the  House, 
the  Council  of  Officers,  again  taking  up  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People^  discussed  the  clause,  fixing  the 
date  of  the  dissolution  on  April  30,  1649.     Ireton,  oMheXte 
always  prone  to  abide  by  constitutional  theory,  sup-  g^i^tton^ 
p(;rted  the  retention  of  the  clause  as  giving  the  only 
possible  security  for  a  speedy  return  to  a  system  of 
representative  government,  whilst  Cromwell  declared 
tliat  it  would  '  be  more  honourable  and  convenient 
for '  the  members  of  the  House  '  to  put  a  period  to 
themselves.'     The  majority  of  the  Council  of  Officers 
indeed  sided  with  Ireton,  and  the  clause  was  there- 
fore retained ;  ^   but  the  course  of  events  was  soon 
to  teach  those  who  now  voted  against  Cromwell  that 

1  Clarke  MSS. 

0  0  2 
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^g^-  the  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted  would  suffer 
■-j^-  '  shipwreck  if  the  possessors  of  whatever  shred  of 
legal  authority  still  remained  in  existence  on  the 
Parliamentary  side  were  alienated  by  a  threat  to 
deprive  them  of  a  power  to  which,  for  reasons  selfish 
and  unselfish,  they  clung  with  desperate  tenacity.  It 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  argue  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis  evoked  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
King,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  which  they 
were  the  champions  to  plunge  the  country  into  the 
turmoil  of  a  general  election.^ 

^  Cromwell,  in  short,  in  act  if  not  in  words,  anticipated  the  well- 
known  advice  of  President  Lincoln,  not  to  swop  horses  when  orossiiig 
a  stream. 
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THE   HIGH   COURT   OF  JUSTICE. 

How  strongly  opinion  was  running  against  the  course     ^^^• 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  became  manifest  on  — 7^ — ^ 
January  8,  when  the  High  Court  of  Justice  met  for     j^  g^ 
the  first  time  in  the  Painted  Chamber.     Out  of  the  ,^*|X*" 
hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  named  as  commis-  ^"*- 
sioners  or  judges,  only  fifty-two  appeared.     Fairfax,  te^l^^ 
indeed,  was  there,  as  well  as  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 
Amongst  the  colonels  of  the  New  Model  Army  in 
attendance  were  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Pride,  WhaUey, 
Harrison,  Ewer,  Hewson,  and  Goffe.     Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  Ludlow,  Marten,  and  Hutchinson,  who  were 
also  present,  had,  indeed,  never  served  in  that  army, 
but  they  had,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  held  com- 
mands on   the   side   of  Parliament.      The   civilian 
members  were  less  conspicuous.     It  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  attendance  that  the 
Court  without  proceeding  to  business  adjourned  itself 
to  the  loth,  first  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made 
of  its  next  sitting.     This  order,  however,  bore  no 
more  than  thirty-seven  signatures.     Fairfax  not  only 
abstained  from  signing,  but  he  never  appeared  in  the 
Court  a  second  time.^ 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Lords,  when  they  met  m/"?;^ 
on  the  9th  after  a  week's  adjournment,  were  encour-  *ak«  ^«  . 
aged  by  these  abstentions  to  take  up  a  position  of  tand. 
their  own.     They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 

'  state  Tri€Ut,  iv.  1,052. 
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an  Ordinance  to  the  effect '  that  whatsoever  King  of 
England  shall  hereafter  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Kingdom  of  England  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  be  tried  in  ParUament/*  As,  how- 
ever, the  course  thus  proposed  left  Charles  still  King 
of  England,  it  did  not  offer  even  as  much  security  as 
would  result  from  his  deposition,  and  the  minority 
who  now  swayed  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
mind  to  content  themselves  even  with  his  deposition. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '  stone  dead 
hath  no  fellow,'  and  that  as  long  as  Charles  lived 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  land. 

It  was,  moreover,  unlikely  that  any  suggestion 
made  by  the  Lords,  whatever  its  nature  might  be, 
would  meet  with  favour  in  the  Commons.      Though 
they  had  hitherto  kept  up  intercourse  with  the  other 
House,  the  Commons  had  claimed  the  right  of  passing 
Acts  of  Parliament  without  its  sanction,  and   when 
some  Ordinances  relating  to   public   business  were 
now  sent  down  to  them,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
3 1  to  1 8  that  the  messengers  were  admitted,  and  by 
a  majority  of  33  to  19  that  a  formal  answer  was 
returned  that  the  House  would  send  an  answer  by 
messengers  of  its  own.     That  answer  was  never  sent, 
and  day  after  day  the  Lords  contented  themselves 
with  business  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  necessitate 
application  to  the  other  House.     On  their  part,  the 
Commons  gave  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in 
A  new  great  which  they  wcrc  tending  by  ordering  that  a  new 
great  seal  should  be  engraved  in  which  all  share  in 
government  was  implicitly  denied  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     On  one  side  was  to  be  a  map  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  the  arms  of  the  two  countries ;  on  the 


'  L,J.  z.  642.    The  suggestion  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
made  on  December  11  by  some  London  citizens.    See  p.  550. 
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Other  a  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons  with     ^^^' 
the  inscription  :  "  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by    -^ — ' 
God's  blessing  restored,  1648."^ 

The  Commons  having  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
supreme  Parliamentary  authority,  left  the  field  open 
for  the  action  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.     When  BrjJdshaw 
the  Court  met  again  on  the  loth,  forty-five  members  ^^^^^^^ 
only  being  present,  it  chose  as  its  president  Serjeant  court. 
Bradshaw,  one  of  the  very  few  lawyers  who  were 
prepared  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings against  the  King.     Various  preliminary  arrange-  p^ij^^^- 
ments  were  made  on  the  12th  and  i^th,  and  on  the  arysitcings 
15  th  the  number  of  attendances  having  risen  to  fifty-  court, 
six,  a  draft  of  the  charge  against  the  King  was  read. 
On  the  17th  it  was  ordered  that  Charles  should  be  ^^^jJJ 
lodged  in  Cotton  House — formerly  the  residence  of  *<^  ^  ^, , 

*-^  •'  ,      ,  brought  to 

Sir  Robert  Cotton — on  account  of  its  close  proximity  cotton 
to  Westminster  Hall,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
trial.  It  was  also  ordered  that  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Court,  the  Hall  should  be  guarded  by  a  strong 
force  of  soldiers,  and  that  barricades  should  be  set  up 
to  keep  ofi*  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  trial  should  begin  on  the  20th.'^ 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  resolve  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  attention  of  practical  men  for 
those  questions  relating  to  the  ultimate  depository 
of  constitutional  authority  which  had  appeared  all- 
important    to  theoretical   politicians  like    Lilburne. 
On  the  1 5  th,  indeed,  the  Council  of  Officers  completed  The  Agree- 
the  Agreement  of  the  People;  Lilburne,  however,  having  Th^PeopU 
discovered  that  the  officers  intended  to  present  the  ^'^^p® 
document  to  the  Commons  instead  of  circulating  it  for 
signature  amongst  the  people  and  compelling  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House,  had  for  some  days  past  withdrawn 

1  i,e,  164I.  *  state  Trials,  iv.  1,055-1,063. 
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from  the  discussion.     He  justly  regarded  a  mere  re- 
quest to  a  body  of  the  nature  of  the  existing  House  of 
Commons  that  it  should  make  way  for  another  elected 
on  more  popular  principles  as  little  better  tlian  a  farce. 
When  on  the  20th  the  oflScers  laid   the  Agreement 
before  the  House,  they  humbly  begged  the  Commons 
to  take  it  into  consideration  and  to  circulate  so  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  fit  amongst  the  people,  adding 
a  request  to  the  well-affected  amongst  them  to  notify 
their  acceptance  of  it  by  appending  their  signatures.* 
The  officers  obviously  intended  to  create  a   new  con- 
stituency of  '  the  well-afTected  '  only.     But  they  were 
in  no  mood  to  press  their  point,  and  when  the  House 
returned  the  purely  dilatory  answer  that   the  Agree- 
ment sliould  be  taken  into  consideration  as  soon  as 
'  the  necessity  of  the  present  weighty    and    urgent 
affairs   would  permit,'^  they  acquiesced    without  a 
murmur.     Cromwell's  prevision  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  induce  the  House  to  attend  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  constitution  \frhilst  the  Ufe  and  death  of  the 
King  hung  in  the  balance  was  justified  by  the  event.' 
On  the  actual  question  of  the   day   Cromwell's 
mind  was  no  less  fully  made  up.      The    idea    that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  dethrone  Charles  than  to  put 
him  to  death  had  naturally  found  favour  in  many 
quarters.     Even  amongst  the  more  zealous  members 
of  the  sects  this  idea  was  not  entirely  absent.     On 
December  29  a  certain  EUzabeth  Pool  made  her  way 
into  the  room  in  which  the  Council  of  Officers  was 
sitting,  to  tell  them  that  she  had  learnt  by  a  vision 
that  the  army  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  God  for 
the  healing  of  the  nation  ;  and  on  January  5  she  re- 
appeared, to  inform  the  officers  that,  though  God  had 

*  An  Agreement  of  (he  People^  E.  539,  2 ;  Legal  Fundamental 
Lihertiea,  p.  35,  E.  560,  14. 

*  CJ,  vi.  122.  *  See  pp.  563,  564. 
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permitted  the  army  to  imprison  the  King,  He  for-     ^^^' 
bade  them  to  put  him  to  death.^     What  was  more      j^- 
serious  was  that  a  large  number  of  the  Independent    jan.  20. 
Statesmen,  who  had  shared  with  Cromwell  the  burden  gomTo?the 
and  heat  of  the  late  struggle,  would  have  nothing  to  Jentstotes- 
do  with  the  King's  execution.     What  Cromwell  said  '^^^• 
to  his  *dear  brother'  Vane  we  do  not  know;  but 
when  young  Algernon  Sidney  made  the  purely  legal 
objection  that  '  first,  the  King  can  be  tried  by  no 
court ;  secondly,  no  man  can  be  tried  by  this  court,' 
Cromwell  dashed  away  the  appeal  to  mere  constitu- 
tional legality.     "  I  tell  you,"  he  retorted  fiercely, 
"  we  will  cut  ofT  his  head  with  the  Crown  upon  it."  ^ 
The  legal  formulas  which  had  fenced  the  majesty  of 
the  King  had  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

On  January  1 9  Charles  was  brought  from  Windsor  ,j^^'9- 
to  St.  James's  Palace.     The  secret  of  his  removal  had  brought 
been  so  well  kept  that  nothing  was  known  of  it  till  JameVa, 
his  actual  arrival.     On  the  morning  of  the  20tli,  the     *^*^  ^» 
day  on  which  the  trial  was  to  beffin,  he  was  carried  cotton 
in  a  sedan-chair  to  Whitehall,  whence  he  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Cotton  House  by  water,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  evading  a  popular  demonstration 
in  his  favour.^    When  he  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  a  session 

of  tno 

steps  which  led  up  from  the  river  to  the  garden  of  court  in 
the  house,  the  court  by  which  he  was  to  be  tried  Painted 
was  already  sitting  privately  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
engaged  in  settling  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
eventualities  which  might  occur  in  the  course  of  its 

'  Clarke  MS8. ;  A  Vision,  E.  537,  24. 

^  A.  Sidney  to  LeiceEter,  Oct.  12,  1660.  Blencowe's  Sydney 
Papers,  237. 

'  Grignon  to  Brienne,  ^^,  B-O,  Transcripts.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th  Vane,  who  had  of  late  absented  himself  *  by  scruple  of 
conscience,  as  it  was  said,  came  again  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' Leicester's  Diary,  BUncowe,  54.  He  may  have  oome  in  order 
to  use  what  inlluence  he  had  against  a  death-sentence. 
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proceedings.  It  is  said  that  Crom\^ell,  catcliiiig 
sight  of  the  King  passing  from  the  river  through  the 
garden  of  Cotton  House,  reminded  his  fellow-com- 
missioners that  they  must  be  ready  with  an  answer 
if  Charles  should  demand  by  what  authority  they  sat; 
and  that  Marten,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  gave  the 
reply :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  all  the  good  people  of  England."  ^ 

Wliether  these  words  were  actually  used  or  not, 
the  Court  almost  immediately  after  Charles's  arrival 
adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  seats  were 
set  for  its  members  on  the  raised  dais  at  the  upper 
or  southern  end.  A  bar  had  been  j&xed  across  the 
Hall  also  on  the  dais,  and  in  front  of  this,  after  some 
hesitation,  Bradshaw  directed  that  a  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  should  be  set  for  the  King  imme- 
diately facing  the  judges.  Behind  this  chair  was  a 
space  reserved  for  the  guards  under  Hacker,  who  were 
appointed  to  secure  his  person,  and  behind  them, 
again,  were  drawn  up  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
under  Colonel  Axtell,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
back  the  crowd,  which  was  freely  admitted  through 
the  great  entrance  at  the  northern  end  of  the  HalL 
On  either  side  of  the  Court,  at  the  corners  of  the 
Hall,  were  two  galleries,  filled  with  ladies  and  other 
privileged  persons.  It  was  doubtless  in  fear  of 
danger  from  this  quarter  that  Bradshaw  provided 
himself  with  the  shot-proof  hat  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford. 


^  The  story  was  told  by  Sir  Purbeck  Temple  at  Marten's  trial  after 
the  Bestoration  {State  Trials^  v.  1,201).  Temple  said  that  he  wt- 
nessed  the  scene  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  that  Cromwell  ran 
back  from  the  window  *  as  white  as  the  wall.'  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  very  probable,  but  the  story,  if  it  be  not  true,  was  at  least 
well  invented.  As  printed  Marten's  answer  runs, '  The  Commoas  and 
ParHament.' 
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When   the    roll   was    called,    sixty-eight  of  the     ^^^' 
judges  answered  to  their  names.     To  that  of  Fairfax  ^  ^^- 
tlie  only  response  was  a  cry  from  a  masked  lady  in 
the  gallery — afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Lady  Fair-  ^^fy  ^»"^" 
fax :  "  lie  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  ^     As  soon  chariee 
as  the  call  was  over,  the  King,  having  been  brought    ™"^ 
in  by  the  guards,  took  his  seat.     He  gazed  round  at 
the  soldiers,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  showed 
no  sign  of  respect  to  the  C-ourt.^ 

The  charge  was  read  by  John  Cook,  who  had  ^Jj®*^^**^*^ 
been  appointed  solicitor  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  purposes  of  this  trial.  In  the  main  it  followed 
the  lines  of  the  Act  on  which  it  was  based,  alleging 
that  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  having  been  ^ 
'  trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern  by  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  otherwise, 
had  attempted  to  erect  an  unlimited  and  tyraimical 
power  to  rule  according  to  his  will,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  this  design,  had  levied  war  against  the  present 
Parliament,  and  the  people  therein  represented.' 
Then,  after  reciting  instances  in  which  Charles  had 
appeared  in  arms  during  the  first  war,  the  charge 
proceeded  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  the 
second  war,  and  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet.  Since 
that  time,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  issued  commissions 
to  the  '  Prince  and  other  rebels  and  foreigners,  and  ' 
also  to  '  Ormond,  and  to  the  Irish  rebels  and  re- 
volters  associated  with  him.'  On  these  grounds, 
Cook  impeached  Charles  Stuart  *  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
C'Ommonwealth  of  England.'  ^ 

Those  who  promoted  this  charge  threw  their  case 
away  by  forsaking  the  political  ground  on  which 

'   Chirendofiy  xi.  235.  '  State  Triahf  iv.  1,069.. 

*  lb.  iv.  1,070. 
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^^^"     ^^^y  were  strong  for  the  legal  ground  on  which  they 
' — 7 —   were  weak.     In  Charles  they  had  to  do  with  the  man 
Weakness    who  of  all  others  was  most  capable  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  legal  ^£  ^YieiT  BTTOT.     Evcn  whilst  Cook  was  still  speaking, 
^^      Cliarles  had  attempted  to  interrupt  him  by  touching 
the   sleeve   of  his  gown  with  a  silver-headed  cane. 
The  head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and  Charles,  accus- 
tomed, even  at  Carisbrooke  and  Hurst  Castle,  to  be 
waited  on  by  those  who  were  ready  to  anticipate  his 
slightest  wish,  looked  round  in  vain  for  someone  to 
pick  it  up.    For  a  moment  his  loneliness  was  brought 
home  to  him,  as  it  had  never  been  before.     Yet  he 
quickly  recovered  himself,  stooping  to  pick  up  what 
he  had  lost,  and  being  able,  on  hearing  himself  styled 
a  traitor,  to  burst  into  a  laugh.^ 
Charles  When  Cook  had  completed  his  task,   Bradshaw 

answer.^     Called  ou  the  King  to  answer  to  the  charge,  '  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  and 
^^^      the   good   people   of  England.'      Once  more  Lady 
uon  from     Fairfax's  voice  was  raised.     "  It  is  a  he,"  she  said  ; 

Lady  3^air- 

fax.  "  not  half,  nor  a  quarter  of  the  people  of  England. 

Oliver   Cromwell  is  a  traitor."      Axtell,   losing  his 
temper,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  into  the  gallery  ;  but 
the  men,  better  advised,  disobeyed  the  order,  and 
Lady  Fairfax  was  induced  to  leave  the  Court.^ 
chariee  When  the  disturbance  was  at  an  end,  Charles,  as 

^68  ions     Qi-Qj^y^r^jj  Yi2i^  foreseen,  asked  by  what  authority  he 

o?*he"*^     tad  been  brought  to  the  bar.     There  were,  he  said, 


Court 


'  **  Also  the  head  of  his  staff  happened  to  fall  off,  at  which  he 
wondered ;  and  seeing  none  to  take  it  up,  he  stooped  for  it  himselfi" 
State  Trials f  iv.  1,074.  ^l^s  seems  more  probahle  than  that,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  he  regarded  the  fall  of  the  head  of  the  cane  as 
ominous  of  his  own  impending  fate. 

^  I  take  the  full  form  as  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  at  Axtell*s 
trial  (lb.  v.  1,146).  Axtell  did  not  deny  the  statement  that  he 
ordered  the  [men  to  ffre,  and  the  story  may  therefore  be  regarded  M 
true,  at  least  in  its  main  points. 
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many   unlawful  authorities   in   the   world,  such   as 
thieves   and  robbers.     He  refused  to  reply  to  the      j^-    ^ 
charge   against  him,  till  that  preliminary  question 
had  been  answered. 

Bradshaw  replied  that  the  prisoner  was  where  he  ^^^ 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  by  ^«"y- 
whom  he  had  been  elected  King.      It  was  but  to 
introduce  one  more  controversial  point  into  a  con- 
troversy sufficiently  heated  before.     Cliarles  declared 
that  he  was  king  by  inheritance,  not  by  election. 
For    him   to   answer,   except   to  lawful    authority, 
would  be  to  betray  his  trust  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.     After  this,  Charles  was  removed  to  Cotton  The  King 
House,  the  soldiers,  as  he  passed,  shouting  "  Justice  ! 
Justice  !  "  at  Axtell's  bidding.   From  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall  to  which  civilian  spectators  were  admitted, 
counter  cries  were  raised  of  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 

Argumentatively,  the  victory  lay  with  Charles ; 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  Court  to  acknowledge  the 
weakness  of  its  reasoning,  and,  on  the  22nd,  he  was  j^^^^{^^^ 
brought  back  to  the  bar  that  he  might  once  more  wrangle. 
hear  from  Bradshaw's  lips  a  reassertion  of  that 
authority  of  the  Court  which  he  had  defied  two  days 
before.  Being  perfectly  devoid  of  fear,  and  careless 
whether  he  saved  his  life  or  lost  it,  Charles  now 
spoke  out  yet  more  plainly  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  my  case  alone  ;  it 
is  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  do  you  pretend  what  you  will,  I  stand  more  for 
their  liberties  ;  for,  if  power  without  law  may  make 
laws,  may  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, I  do  not  know  what  subject  he  is  in  England 
that  can  be  sure  of  his  life,  or  anything  that  he  calls 
his  own."^     Charles's  reasoning  was  not  unanswer- 

1  State 
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able  ;  but  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
those  who  were  attempting  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
a  revolutionary  proceeding,  and  after  a  prolonged 
altercation  Bradshaw  had  no  choice  but  to  order  the 
removal  of  the  prisoner. 

What  effect  the  King's  language  must  have  had 
upon  persons    untouched   by  party  spirit    may  be 
judged  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Fairfax  by  Major 
White,  w^ho,  in  1647,  ^^d  been  temporarily  expelled 
from  the  army  for  avowing  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  power  in  England  excepting    that    of  the 
sword.^     He  now  reverted  to  the  same  idea.     "  I  do 
not  understand,"  he  wrote,  "  how  it "  (that  is  to  say, 
the  taking  away  of  the  King's  life)  "  may  be  done  by 
any  legal  authority,  according  to  the  kingly  govern- 
ment :  though  it  may  be  a  just  thing,  yet  I  know 
not  how  it  may  justly  be  done.     I  never  heard  of 
any  throne  erected  on  earth  either  by  God  or  men 
for  the  judging  of  a  king,  until  the  erecting  of  this 
late  tribunal  at  Westminster.  ...  If  it  be  thoroughly 
examined,  we  may  find  that  the  King  hath  no  other 
right  to  the  military,  regal,  and  legislative  power 
than  the  sword  did  constitute  and  invest  him  with 
by  Divine  permission,  the  people  submitting  thereto 
for  fear,  and  to  avoid  greater^  mischief;  but  now, 
the  King  and  his    party   being    conquered   by  the 
sword,  I  believe  the  sword  may  justly  remove  the 
power  from  him,  and  settle  it  in  its  original  fountain 
next    under    God — the   people;     but    to    judge    or 
execute  his  person  I  do  not  understand  any  legal 
authority  in  being  can  justly  do  it.      I  doubt  not 
but  the  sword  may  do  it;  but  how  righteous  judg- 
ment that  may  be,  that  God  and  future  generations 
will  judge.     It  is  clear  that  the  military  power  is 

*  See  p.  196.  "  *  greatest*  as  printed. 
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exalted  above  the  regal  and  legislative  power,  and 
is  now  come  to  the  throne  of  God  and  under  no 
other  legal  judgment  until  there  be  a  legal  authority 
erected  as  is  offered  in  the  Agreeinent  of  the  People^ 
to  which  it  may  submit;  and  seeing  God  hath,  in 
righteousness,  for  the  sins  of  the  people  and  their 
king,  brought  us  into  this  unhappy  condition,  I  there- 
fore plead  with  your  Excellency  to  use  the  sword 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  may  be  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  men,  and  especially  the  life  of  the  King." 

"I  am  not  against  judging  the  person  of  the 
King,"  continued  White  ;  "  but  I  say  it  is  by  no 
legal  authority  but  only  what  the  sword  exalteth. 
Although  it  be  not  an  exact  martial  court,  yet  it  is 
little  different,  and  not  a  legitimate  authority  to  the 
King.  Yet  it  may  as  justly  judge  him  as  ever  he 
judged  the  people,  and  may  dethrone  him  and  divest 
him  of  all  power  and  authority  in  the  English  nation ; 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  so  far  to  proceed  and  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  of  war  till  he  may  be  delivered 
with  safety  to  yourself  and  the  nation.  ...  I  do  not 
understand  any  essential  good  can  accrue  to  the 
people  by  the  taking  away  his  life,  for  it  is  not  so 
much  the  person  that  can  hurt  as  the  power  that  is 
made  up  in  the  kingly  office  by  the  corrupt  constitu- 
tion ;  for  if  the  person  be  taken  away,  presently 
another  layeth  claim  to  the  kingly  office,  and,  for 
anvthincr  I  know,  hath  as  much  ri<?ht  to  the  dominion 
as  his  predecessor  had,  and  will  questionless  have  all 
the  assistance  that  this  person  can  procure  for  the 
attaining  thereof,  and  will  be  able  to  do  more  mis- 
chief because  he  is  at  liberty,  and  this  ^  under  your 
power.    - 

*  y.e.  this  one. 

^  \Vliito  to  Fairfax,  Jan.  22,   The  Copies  of  ieverdl   Leiimn 
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^^^-  To  such  reasoning,  based  on  considerations  of 

* — -^ — '  practical  expediency,  the  Court  was  as  impervious  as 
The  Court   it  was  to  Charlcs's  reasonings  based  on  considera- 
migervioua  ^j^^^g  ^f  Constitutional  legality.     It  was  only  with  the 
objections,  letter  that  it  was  officially  called  upon  to  deal,  and  it 
could  not,  even  if  it  had  wished  to  do  so,  now  aban- 
don the  position  that  it  had  legal  authority  over  the 
Jan.  23.    King.     On  the  23rd  another  attempt  was  made  to 
attem^to  bring  the  King  to  plead,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
choriea      spokcu  ou  either  side  that  had  not  been  already  said, 
^^®*^*        and  before  Charles  was,  for  the  third  time,  removed, 
Bradshaw  directed  the  clerk  to  '  record  his  default.' 
His  default  The  Court  then  adjourned  to  a  private  session  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  announcing  its   intention    to    re- 
assemble in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  following  morn- 
to^fe^ce  ^^e-      From  the  language    of   Cook  and   Bradshaw 
him  as  con-  there  cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  more  active  spirits 

tnmaoions.  ^  ^ 

amongst  the  judges  had  resolved  to  treat  the  King  as 
contumacious,  and  to  proceed  without  delay  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  him.     Wlien,  however,  the 
jMi.24.    clock  struck  ten  on  the  mornin^r  of  the  24th,  the 

Postpone-  ^  ,  ~  ~       ' 

mentofthe  crowd  wliicli  had  gathered  to  witness  the  scene  was 
sittings,      informed  that  the  Court  was  sitting  in  the  Painted 

Chamber,  and  that  there  would  be  no  public  session 

on  that  day. 

What  little  is  known  of  the  internal  proceedings 
S^M  °  ^^  ^^^^  Court  points  to  dissensions  between  its  mem- 
^ml^w^  bers  as  being  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  decision, 
of  the        Some  of  those  who  had  consented  to  sit  as  ludires 

Coort.  ,  ,  •f        G 

had  done  so  with  considerable  qualms  of  conscience.* 
Others,   hke   Nicholas   Love,^  may   have   persuaded 

E.  548,  6.     The  paragraph  ahout  |  danger  from  the  Prince  makes  it 
likely  that  White  was  thejauthorjjof  the  letter  mentioned  at  p.  553. 

*  Downes  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  class.    Stcte  Trials^ 
V.  1,210.  ^  See  p.  554. 
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themselves  that  the  result  of  the  trial  would  be  a     ^^^• 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Kinjr,  whilst  there  were  ' — '^"-' 
others  again  who  wished  the  proceedings  to  terminate 
in  his  mere  deposition.     Much,  too,  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  days  to  shake  the  resolutions  of 
some  of  those  who  had  been  at  first  inclined  to  support 
a  harsher  sentence.     Not  only  had  the  bearing  of  the 
King  been  dignified  and  his  appeal  to  the  law  con- 
vincing, but  there  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  Court  was  thoroughly  unpopular.     The  Presby-  a  Presby- 
terian  clergy  had  preached  heartily  in  the  King's  ardent 
favour,  and  had  drawn  up  an  argumentative  criticism 
of  the  claim  of  the  Court  to  try  him,^  which  was 
hardly  counterbalanced  by  a  fiery  sermon  preached 
on  the  previous  Sunday  by  Hugh  Peters  from  the     Jan.  21. 
text,  "  To  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  Petere'u 
m  tetters  of  iron. 

Far  more  serious  was  the  possibihty  that  all  this  Fairfax's 
seething  disquietude  might  find  a  leader  in  Fairfax, 
whose  great  popularity  in  the  army  would  make  it 
difficult  to  persist  in  a  design  which  he  resolved  ac  - 
tively  to  oppose.^  Fairfax,  however,  had  not  sufficient 
decision  of  character  to  take  a  decided  course  of  his 
own,  and  he  remained  now,  according  to  his  usual 
habit,  as  politically  helpless  as  he  was  vigorous  in 
the  field. 

The  wave  of  feeling  passing  over  England  gave  Protoate  of 
additional  weii^^ht  to  the  protests  raised  by  a  bodv  ^cottigh 

Bionera. 
*  An  Ajiologetical  Declaration,  E.  539,  9.     This  was  piiblished  on 

tho  24th. 

'  "Sunday  was  sc'nnip^ht,"  i.e.  Jan  21,  ** Cromwell  put  a  guard 
upon  Fairfax,  accusinjj  hiin  of  an  intention  to  deliver  the  Kmg."  News 
from  liouen,  "I™"^!,  Carte  MSS.  xxiii.  fol.  395.  If  this  had  been  true, 
something,'  would  Iiavc  bern  heard  of  it  from  other  quarters,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Cromwell  was  at  this  time  anxious  about 
Faixfax. 

JII.  P   P 
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of  Scottish  commissioners,  who  \^^tll  Lothian  at 
their  head  had  recently  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 
On  three  occasions — on  the  6th,  the  19th,  and  the 
22nd — they  denounced,  in  the  name,  first,  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates,  and,  secondly,  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  King.* 
The  alliance  between  Cromwell  and  Argyle  had  been 
too  artificial  to  last  long,  and  had  now  entirely 
broken  down.  When  the  new  Scottish  ParHament, 
summoned  by  Argyle,  met  on  January  4,  it  de- 
clared strongly  against  the  trial,  partly,  no  doubt, 
through  abiding  afiection  towards  the  native  King 
of  Scotland ;  partly,  also,  through  dread  of  the 
dangerous  predominance  of  the  Independent  army.^ 

Even  on  the  23rd  there  were  signs  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  those  who  directed  the  proceedin<Ts 
of  the  Court  to  conciliate  opposition,  as  the  crime 
charged  against  the  King  of  being  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
and  murderer,  then  dwindled,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
clerk,  to  his  having  been  guilty  of  '  divers  high  crimes 
and  treasons.'  ^  Judging  from  the  course  taken  on 
the  24th,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  when, 
on  the  23rd,  the  Court  held  a  private  sitting  after 
the  King  had  been  removed  for  the  third  time,  there 
was  a  revolt  against  the  proposal  to  put  him  to  death 
as  contumacious. 

However  this  may  have  been,  when  the  judges 
again  met  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  not,  as  had 
been  proclaimed  on  the  preceding  day,  in  West- 
minster Hall,  but  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Court  was  about  to  take  evidence 


^  A  Letter  from  tJie  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  E.  539,  11. 
*  Acts  of  the  Pari,  of  Scotl,,  vi.  Part  ii.  140. 
'  State  Trials  J  iv.  I,C9P. 
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for  its  own  satisfaction,  a  course  which  cannot  be     ^^^' 
regarded  as   anything  else  than  a  mere  device  for  ' — 7' — - 
gaining   time,  whilst   an  effort  was  being  made  to 
heal  the   existing  divisions.     It  is   certain  that  the 
depositions,  the  reading  of  which  occupied  two  days,  Jan.  24,  25. 
served   no  other   purpose.      They  referred,  for  the  p^i^SS. 
most  part,  to  the  presence  of  the  King  at  the  head 
of  his  army  on  various  occasions,  and   they  were 
followed  by  the  reading  of  papers,  the  contents  of 
which  have  not  been  handed  down,  but  which  were 
probably  concerned  with  the  messages  sent  by  the 
King  at  various  times  to  invite  foreign  armies  into 
England.^ 

Such  evidence  could  convince  no  one  who  was  not  The  evi- 
convinced  alreadv,  and  the  real  interest  of  the  two  worthless, 
days  lay  in  the  arguments  and  solicitations  of  those 
who  were  most  eager  to  obtain  the  King's  conviction  ; 
though  assuredly  neither  their  own  minds,  nor  those 
of  others  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  were 
made  up  by  the  details  now  painfully  being  re- 
cited in  the  Painted  Chamber.  The  attendance  was 
scanty,  and  though  there  were  three  roll-calls  during 
the  two  days,  Ireton's  name  does  not  appear  on  any 
one,  whilst  that  of  Cromwell,  though  it  is  only  once 
absent,  appears  on  the  list  as  eleventh  on  one  occasion, 
and  eighteenth  on  another,  thus  making  it  probable 
that  on  both  days  he  came  into  Court  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.^ 

Ireton  and  Cromwell  were  no  doubt  busily  em-  cromweu 
ployed  in  steeling  the  hearts  of  the  weak.      "  The  bSsy. 
general,"  wrote  an  observant  spectator,  "  was  baited 
with  fi'esh  dogs  all  Tuesday  night,^  to  bring  him  into 

'  state  Trials^  iv.  1,099.  ^■^'  iv.  1,099,  1,100,  i,iii. 

^  i,e,  the  night  of  the  23rd. 

p  p  2 
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^^^-     the  Hall  on  the  morrow,  to  countenance  the  business : 
' — r —  but  by  no  means  would  he  consent."  ^ 
Oiomweii  Cromwell  fancied  it  possible  to  convince  even  the 

SrSote!^  Scots.  With  them,  we  are  told  on  what  is  perhaps 
sufficient  authority  for  the  main  drift  of  his  reasoning,* 
he  '  entered  into  a  long  discourse  of  the  nature  of 
the  regal  power  according  to  the  principles  of  Ma- 
riana and  Buchanan.'  He  thought  a  breach  of  trust 
in  the  King  ought  to  be  punished  more  than  any 
crime  whatsoever;  he  said,  as  to  their  covenant,  thev 
swore  to  the  preservation  of  the  King's  person  in 
defence  of  the  true  religion ;  if,  then,  it  appeared 
that  the  settlement  of  the  true  religion  was  ob- 
structed by  the  King,  so  that  they  could  not  come 
at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  then  their 
oath  could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any 
longer.  He  said,  also,  their  covenant  did  bind  them 
to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to 
the  cause  to  condign  punishment,  and  was  not  this 
to  be  exercised  impartially  ?  What  were  all  those  on 
whom  public  justice  had  been  done,  especially  those 
who  suffered  for  joining  with  Montrose,  but  small 
offenders  acting  by  commission  from  the  King, 
who  was,  therefore,  the  principal,  and  so  the  most 
guilty.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  .which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Cromwell  also  addressed  with  some 
alteration  to  his  EngUsh  colleagues.  Not  the  tech- 
nical breach  of  the  law  by  appearing  in  arms  at 

^  Lawrans  to  Nicholas,  Jan.  26.     Clar.  8t,  P.  ii.  li. 

*  I^urnet,  HUi.  of  his  Own  Time,  i.  42.  Burnet  was  told  this  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  Drummond,  who  was  present. 

5  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Cromwell  quoted  either,  and  least  of  all 
Mariana.  Burnet  or  Drummond  probably  meant  that  Cromwell's 
principles  were  those  held  by  Mariana  and  Buchanan. 
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Edgehill  or  Naseby  was  the  rock  of  offence  with  him,     ^^^- 
but  the  breach  of  trust  and  the  calculated  design  to      ^^ 
suppress  what  he  held  to  be  the  true  religion. 

When  the  dreary  reading  of  evidence  came  to  an  ^  p^JJ^^*. 
end  on  the  25th,  it  appeared  that  Cromwell  had  not  J^'*"*'"" 
argued  in  vain.^  It  was  resolved  '  that  the  court  will 
proceed  to  sentence  against  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England  ;  that  the  condemnation  of  the  King  shall  be 
for  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer ;  that  the  condemn- 
ation of  the  King  shall  be  Ukewise  for  being  a  pubhc 
enemy  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  that 
this  condemnation  shall  extend  to  death.'  ^  Those 
who  passed  this  resolution,  however,  numbered  only 
forty-six,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  ground  that  the 
votes  were  declared  to  be  merely  preliminary  and  not 
binding  on  the  Court.  At  the  same  time  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  sentence  on  the  King, 
with  a  blank  for  the  manner  of  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  no  less  than  sixty-     Jan.  26. 
two  commissioners  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  tence 
The  struggle  between  the  resolute  and  irresolute  was  thTSourt 
now  approaching  its  termination.     Those  who  had  a 
definite   aim  before  them  carried  the  day,  gaining 
their  object  on  all  points  of  importance.     Tliey  now 
procured  the  assent  of  the  whole  Court  to  a  sentence 
upon  the  King  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed   at  the  last   sitting,  according   to 

^  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  regicides  when  they  were  tried  that 
threats  were  used.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  however,  who  hated  Cromwell, 
declares  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  (lAfc  of  Col,  Hutchinson, 
ed.  Firth,  ii.  159).  After  the  Restoration  the  regicides  were,  of  course, 
interested  in  describing  themselves  as  threatened,  and  persuasion 
from  the  mouth  of  the  master  of  the  army  would  sound  very  like  a 
threat. 

^  State  Trials  J  iv,  1,113. 
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Was  the 
King  to  be 
sentenced 
as  contu- 
macious? 


The  King 
to  be 

brought  to 
hear  nis 
sentence. 


which  Charles  'as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  this  nation,  shall 
be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his 
body.'  ^  The  specific  charge  of  high  treason  was 
not  mentioned,  probably  to  meet  the  scruples  of 
those  who  urged  that  it  could  only  be  committed 
legally  against  the  person  of  a  king. 

On  a  minor  point  the  sterner  members  of  the 
Court  had  to  submit  to  a  compromise.  As  late  as 
the  24th  they  intended  that  the  King  should  not  be 
heard  again,  and  that  the  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  him  as  contumacious  in  his  absence ;  as 
appears  from  his  removal  on  that  day  from  Cotton 
House  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  West- 
minster Hall  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  still  of  the  same  mind  on  the 
25th,  and  even  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  26th. 
On  the  last-named  day,  however,  the  idea  of  condemn- 
ing him  in  his  absence  was  definitely  abandoned,  as 
appears  from  a  clause  added  to  the  sentence  then 
adopted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to  the 
eflfect '  that  the  King  be  brought  to  Westminster  to- 
morrow to  receive  his  sentence.'  By  far  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  is  that  this  addition  was  called 
forth  by  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  judges  to 
proceed  further  without  giving  the  King  one  more 
chance  of  pleading  for  his  life.  How  strong  was 
their  unwilUngness  to  proceed  to  extremities  is  mani- 
fested by  their  refusal  to  sign  the  death  warrant — - 
in  which  the  charge  of  high  treason  definitely  re- 
appears— though  it  had  not  only  been  drawn  up  on 
the  evening  of  the  25  th  or  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
but  had  already  been  signed  by  some  of  their  more 
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resolute  colleagues.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
those  who  had  thus  prepared  and  signed  it  expected 
that  the  King  would  be  sentenced  as  contumacious 
on  the  26th,  and  would  be  executed  on  the  following 
day,  the  2  7th.^     At  all  events  it  is  capable  of  proof 

*  The  lato  Mr.  Thorns,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Notes  and  Qtieries 
for  July,  1872  (reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  in  1880  uncler  the  title  of 
The  Death  Warrant  of  Charles  7.),  reproduced,  as  far  as  its  repro- 
duction is  possible  in  type,  the  original  warrant  now  in  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  following  copy  is  therefore  taken  from  Mr. 
Thoms's  pamplilet. 

Th€  Death  Warrant  of  Chnrles  L 

At  the  high  Co^t  of  Justice  for  the  tryinge  and  iudginge  of  Charles 
Steuurt  Kingo  of  England  January  xxia;*'*  Anno  Dili  1648. 

Whereas  Charles  Steuart  Kinge  of  England  is  and  standeth  convicted 
attaynted  and  condemned  of  High  Treason  and  other  high  Crymcs,  And  sentence 

was 
vppon  Satxirday  last  pronounced  against  him  by  this  Co^t  to  be  putt  to  death 

by  the  severinge  of  his  head  from  his  body  Of  w*=^  sentence  execucbn  yet 
remayneth  to  be  done,  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see  the 
said  sentence  executed  In  the  open  Streete  before  Whitehall  vppon  the  morrowe 
being  the  Thirtieth  day  of  this  instante  moneth  of  January  betweene  the 
houres  of  Teuu  in  the  moruinge  and  Five  in  the  aftemoone  of  the  same  day  w^ 
full  eftect  And  for  soe  doing  this  shall  be  yo'  sufficient  warrant  And  these  are 
to  require  Ail  Officers  and  Souldiers  and  other  the  good  p^>ple  of  this  Nation  of 
England  to  be  assistinge  vnto  you  in  this  Service  Given  \'nder  o^  hands  and 
Seales 
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To  Colonell  F/rancis  Hacker,  Colonell  Hnncks 
and  Lievtenant  Colonell  Fhayre  and  to  every 
of  them. 


John  Dixwell  L.S. 
Valentine  Wanton    L.S. 

Symon  Mayne  L.S. 

Tho.  Horton  L.S. 

J.  Jones  L.S. 

John  Moore  L.S. 

Gilht.  Millington  L.S. 

G.  Fleetwood  L.S. 

J.  Alured  L.S. 

Robt.  Lilbume  L.S. 

Will.  Say  L.S. 

Anth.  Stapley  L.S. 

Greg.  Norton  L.S. 

Tho.  Challoner  L.S. 

Tho.  Wogan  L.S. 

John  Venn  L.S. 

Gregory  Clement  L.8. 

Jo.  Downes  L.S. 

Tho.  Wayte  L.S. 

Tho.  Scot  L.B. 

Jo.  Carew  L.S. 

Miles  Corbet  L.S. 


The  words  in  italics  have   been  written  over  erasnres,  except 
the  signature  of  Gregory  Clement,  which  is  merely  erased.    The  word 


Jo.  Bradshawe 

L.S. 

Tho.  Grey 

L.S. 

0.  CromweU 

L.S. 

Edw.  Wlialley 

L.S. 

M.  Liuesey 

L.S. 

John  Okey 

L.S. 

J.  Dauers 

L.S. 

Jo.  Bourchier 

L.S. 

H.  Ireton 

L.S. 

Tho.  Mauleuerer 

L.». 

Har.  Waller 

L.S. 

John  Blakiston 

L.S. 

J.  Hutchinson 

L.S. 

Willi.  Goff 

L.8. 

Tho.  Pride 

L.S. 

Pe.  Temple 

L.8. 

T.  Harrison 

L.S. 

J.  Hew  son 

L.S. 

Hen.  Smyth 

L.S. 

Per.  Pelham 

L.S. 

Ki.  Deane 

L.S. 

Robert  Tichbomo 

L.S. 

H.  Edwardes 

L.S. 

Daniel  Blagraue 

L.S. 

Owen  Rowe 

L.8. 

William  Purefoy 

L.S. 

Ad.  Scrope 

L.S. 

James  Temple 

L.S. 

A.  Garland 

L.S. 

Edm.  Ludlowe 

L.S. 

Henry  Marten 

L.S. 

Vinct.  Potter 

L.S. 

Wm.  Constable 

L.S. 

Rich.  Ingoldesby 

L.S. 

Willi.  Cawley 

L.S. 

Jo.  Barkestead 

L.8. 

Isaa.  Ewer 

L.S. 
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^:^x'     ^^^^  those  who  signed  on  the  26th  were  not  more 
* — 2" —    in  number  than  twenty-eight,  if  indeed  they  were  so 

*  thirtieth '  is  spread  ont  so  as  to  occupy  a  space  large  enough  to  eon- 
tain  *  twenty-sixth  *  or  *  twenty-seventh.* 

From  the  evidence  of  the  erasures  in  the  death  warrant,  Mr. 
Thorns  argued  that  it  was  originally  drawn  up  not  later  than  the  26th, 
the  date  to  which  he  assigned  it.  In  three  articles  in  the  Athcnceum 
for  Jan.  and  Feb.  188 1,  Mr.  Reginald  Palgrave  argued  at  length  that 
the  date  assigned  to  the  warrant  by  Mr.  Thorns  was  not  early  enough, 
and  that  it  was  really  drawn  up  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  or  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  service  rendered  by 
him  in  pointing  out  the  signs  of  hesitation  in  the  Court  £roui  the  23rd 
to  the  26th,  I  find  myself  unable  to  concur  in  his  main  proposition. 

His  belief  is  that  there  was  a  preliminary  sentence  given  on  the 
23rd  and  a  warrant  founded  on  it,  but  that  they  were  held  back  in 
consequence  of  the  Scottish  remonstrance  on  the  22nd.  That  the 
Scottish  remonstrance  had  some  part  in  the  delay  is  likely  enough, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Scots  had  been  known  since  the  6th,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  internal  dissensions  in  the  Court  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Fairfax  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  is,  however, 
a  mere  question  of  opinion,  and  it  is  also  unnecessary  to  dweU  on 
Mr.  Palgrave*8  mistake  in  speaking  of  a  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
Court  itself. 

As  Mr.  Palgrave  cannot  produce  any  official  evidence  of  a  sentence 
delivered  on  Jan.  23,  he  has  recourse  to  two  passages,  one  in  Mrs- 
Hutchinson*s  Memoirs  and  the  other  in  those  of  Ludlow,  to  show 
that  the  King  was  sentenced  on  the  third  day  of  the  trial — the  23rd. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  (ed.  Firth,  ii.  152)  writes  thus:  *  The  King  refused 
to  plead,  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and  after  three  several 
days  persisting  in  contempt  thereof  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death.' 
I  can  see  nothing  in  these  words  except  a  compressed  statement  that 
the  King  was  heard  on  three  days  and  afterwards  sentenced  to  death. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  \\Tote  long  after  the  time  from  general  recollection, 
and  if  she  had  had  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history  to  reveal  she 
would  surely  have  been  more  explicit.  Ludlow  is  still  less  to  the 
point.  He,  too,  mentions  the  three  days,  and  then  (ed.  1751,  i.  241) 
says  that  *  the  Court  adjomned  into  the  Painted  Chamber ;  and,  upon 
serious  consideration,  declared  the  King  to  be  a  tyrant,  traitor,  mur- 
derer, and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth.'  Ludlow,  who  is 
never  particular  about  dates,  did  not,  I  presume,  think  it  necessary  to 
specify  that  the  serious  consideration  occupied  two  days  whilst  wit- 
nesses were  examined  for  form's  sake. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strongestjprttwd/aeie  evidence  that 
the  date  selected  by  Mr.  Thoms — the  26th — was  the  one  which  it 
was  intended  to  bear,  though  it  may  have  been  actually  wTitten  out 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th.     The  death  warrant  in  its  unaltered  parts 
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many.^  No  doubt  it  was  only  a  radical  misunderstand- 
ing of  Charles's  character  could  lead  to  the  supposition  ^^ 
that  he  could  be  induced  by  the  terror  of  death  to 
descend  from  the  high  position  which  he  had  taken  up 
on  the  23rd  ;  but  there  were  men  sitting  in  that  Court 
ready  to  resort  to  any  subterfuges  in  the  vain  hope 
of  delaying  the  fatal  day  a  little  longer. 

Accordingly  the  death  warrant  was  set  aside  for  the  Th^mg 
time.    On  Saturday,  the  27th,  Charles  was  once  more  Jg^^J* 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court,  sixty-seven  commis- 
sioners being  present.   As  he  entered  the  hall  cries  for 
'justice  and  execution '  were  loudly  raised.    Stopping  ^^'^ 
an  attempt  made  by  Charles  to  speak,  Bradshaw  opened  *p^^- 
the  proceedings  with  a  narrative  showing  the  past 

refers  to  a  sentence  pronounced  against  Charles  to  be  executed  by 
beheading  for  treason  *  upon  the  morrow.*  The  27th  was  a  Saturday, 
and  as  Puritans  would  not,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  argues,  have  imagined  it 
possible  to  fix  the  execution  for  a  Sunday,  the  ostensible  date  of  the 
warrant  cannot  be  later  than  Friday,  the  26th,  the  day  on  which  the 
Court  would  have  sentenced  Charles  in  contumaciam^  if  that  course 
had  been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
of  any  weight  to  induce  us  to  accept  an  earlier  date  for  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Palgrave' s  negative  evidence  appears  to  me  equally  imsatis- 
factory.  As  the  warrant  directed  in  unaltered  words  that  the  execu- 
tion should  take  X)lace  on  the  follow iiig  day,  he  argues  that  it  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  26th,  because  the  27th  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  sitting  of  the  Court  in  which  Charles  was  actually 
sentenced.  Tliis  argument  would  be  deserving  of  consideration  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  those  who  drew  up  the  death  warrant  expected 
things  to  take  the  turn  they  did.  It  vanishes  if  wo  accept  what 
appears  to  me  the  very  probable  hypothesis,  that  those  who  prepared 
the  warrant  and  dated  it  on  the  26th,  expected  the  Court  to  sentence 
the  King  as  contumacious,  and  without  hearing  him  again  to  have 
him  executed  on  the  27th.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  knot  to  be 
unravelled  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  have  recourse  to  what  is 
in  itself  a  very  improbable  explanation  without  a  scrap  of  direct 
'  evidence  in  its  favour. 

^  Garland,  whose  name  stands  twenty-ninth,  stated  {State  Trials^ 
V.  1,21 5),  when  tried  in  1660,  *'  I  do  confess  this ;  I  sat  and  on  the  day 
of  sentence  signed  the  warrant  for  execution."  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
plain  statement  that  he  signed  it  on  the  27th. 
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CharleB 
appeals  to 
Parlia- 
ment. 


The  Eing'-s 
request  re- 
jected. 

Bradshaw 
cites  pre- 
cedents. 


The  sen- 
tence 
ead. 


forbearance  of  the  Court.     Cliarles,  lie  said,  had  been 
called  to  answer  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  '  Not 
half  the  people  ! '  from  a  lady  present.^     As  soon  as 
order  was  restored  Bradshaw  went  on  to   say  that, 
upon  the  contumacy  of  the  prisoner  and  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact,  the  Court  had  agreed  upon  a  .sentence, 
but  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
heard,  it  was  ready  to  listen  to  him  provided  that  he  did 
not  question  its  jurisdiction.    Charles  replied  by  pro- 
testing that  he  had  taken  his  course  through  regard 
for  the  hberties  of  his  subjects  and  not  at  all  for  his 
own   interests,   and   ended  by  asking  to    be  heard 
before    the    Lords   and   Commons    in   the    Painted 
Chamber.     In  other  words,  he  wished  to  appeal  from 
the  Court  to  a  political  assembly. 

To  consider  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for 
half  an  hour,  the  more  readily,  it  was  afterwards 
alleged,  because  one  of  their  number,  John  Downes, 
was  about  in  spite  of  Cromwell's  anger  to  rise  and 
startle  the  audience  by  pleadmg  publicly  that  the 
King's  request  might  be  granted.^  On  its  return  the 
Court  declared  against  Charles's  request,  and,  after 
two  more  attempts  made  by  the  King  to  reopen  the 
question,  Bradshaw  made  a  long  speech,  in  which, 
after  quoting  the  precedents  of  the  depositions  of 
Edward  11.,  Eichard  11.,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  arguing  that  Cliarles  had  planned  the  destruction 
of  the  realm,  he  called  on  the  clerk  to  read  the  formal 
sentence.  In  vain  Charles  pleaded  for  permission  to 
answer  Bradshaw's  imputations.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  formal  sentence  upon  him  of 
being  beheaded  as  a  traitor  was  then  read. 

*  A  Continuation  of  tlie  Narrative^  E.  540,  14. 
^  State  Trials t  v.  1,210-13.     All  stories  told  against  Cromwell  at 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  suspicion 
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After  this  Bradshaw  called  on  the  members  of  the     ^j^- 
Court  to  testify  their  approval  by  standing  up.     Not      j^- 
a  member  remained  seated.     The  work  of  the  day  The  court 
was  at  an  end.     In  vain  the  King  called  out  to  be  'pp^^®** 
heard.     Bradshaw  at  once   interrupted  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  sentence  had  been  already  given. 
In  broken  words  Charles  uttered  his  protest  whilst  ^^^ 
he  was  being  dragged  away.    "  I  am  not  suffered  to 
speak,"  were  his  last  words ;  "  expect  what  justice 
other  people  will  have."^    Cries  of  "Justice,  justice ! " 
were  again  raised  as  he  was  for  the  last  time  led 
away. 

*  A  Continvution  of  the  Narrative^  E.  540,  14 ;  State  Trials^  iv. 
1,116. 
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CHAP.     As  soon  as  the  fatal  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 
— ,— 1-  Charles  was  led  back  to  C!otton  House,  and    then, 
"^^      after  a  short  delay,  removed  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
Charles  re-  was  allowcd  to  Spend  the  night.      On  Sunday,  the 
Whitehau.   28th,   he    listened   with   reverent  devotion    to    the 
jnxS    "    prayers  of  the  Church  read  to  him  by  Bishop  Juxon, 
prayers.      who  had  becu  allowcd  to  visit  him  now  that  he  was 
lying  under  sentence  of  death.*     At  five  o'clock  in 
2^®^      the  afternoon  he  was  conducted  back  to  St.  James's,^ 
st.JameB»B.  perhaps  in  order  that  the  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tion might  not  reach  his  ears. 
Hugh  Words   very   different   from    those    consolations 

pi^l^esat  which  Juxon  addressed  to  the  King  resounded  on 
Vrhitehau.  that  Sunday  morning  in  the  Chapel  of  Whitehall, 
where  Hugh  Peters  preached  before  the  members  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  justification  of  those 
who  were  seeking  the  King's  death.^  There  was  need 
of  all  his  rude  eloquence  if  those  judges  who  had  not 
yet  given  their  signatures  to  the  death  warrant  were 
to  be  steeled  to  the  work  before  them.     The  protests 

^  In  his  letter  of  the  26th  Lawrans  states  that  Juxon  was  allowed 
to  see  the  King  on  the  25th.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake.  See  CJ. 
vi.  123,  and  Leicester's  diary  in  Blencowe^  57. 

*  The  Moderate^  E.  540,  20. 

'  Extracts  from  his  sermons  were  given  at  his  trial  (State  TriaU^ 
V.  1,131-34),  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  assigning  any  one  of  them 
either  to  this  sermon  or  to  the  one  delivered  on  the  previous  Sunday. 
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against  any  attempt  to  act  on  that   sentence  were     ^^' 
many  and  loud.     On  the  29th  the  members  of  the 
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Assembly  of  Divines  joined  in  supplicating  for  the     jan.a9. 

King's  life,^  and  on  the  same  day  two  Dutch  ambas-  ^^e'th^ 
sadors,  who  had  been  specially  despatched  from  the  ^"s'"  "'*• 
Netherlands  for  the  purpose,  made  a  similar  request 
to  the  House  of  Commons.*  It  was  also  reported 
that  Fairfax  had  urged  the  Council  of  Officers 
in  tlie  same  direction,'  whilst  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  sent  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
signed  and  sealed  by  himself,  on  which  the  Parlia- 
ment might  inscribe  any  terms  they  pleased.  That 
the  vast  majority  of  the  English  people  would  have 
accepted  this  offer  gladly  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.'* 

It  was  but  a  small  knot  of  men — a  bare  majority,  a  reBoiut© 
if  they  were  even  that,  amongst  the  sitting  members  "^*^°"  ^' 
of  the  Hi^^h  Court  of  Justice  itself — who  had  fixedlv 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  relenting ;  but 
they  had  Cromwell  amongst  them,  and  Cromwell's 
will,  when  once  his  mind  had  been  made  up,  was 
absolutely  inflexible.  They  had,  moreover,  behind 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
arm\',  to  whom  the  shortest  issue  seemed  the  best. 

The  first    difficulty  encountered   by   those   who     Jan.  27. 
were  bent  on  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  Court  o/obtom- 
was  that  of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  death  warrant  tu?o"to  the 
in  sufficient   numbers   to  give  even  an   appearance  ^^^^^ 
of  unanimity  amongst  the  judges.     On  Saturday,  the 
2  7 til,  a  few  more  signatures  had  been  added  to  those 
obtained  on  the  26th,  but  on  the  momin<T  of  Mondav, 

^  Kvidenco  of  Corbet  at  Harvey's  trial,  State  TriaU,  v.  1,197. 
-  CJ.  vi.  125. 

*  The  Kingdom's  Faithful  Scout,  E.  541,  5. 

*  A  facsimile  of  this  sheet  of  paper  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Ellis's 
Original  Letters^  ser.  I.  vol.  iii. 
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Lxxi*     ^^^  29th,  not  only  were  many  still  wanting,  but  there 
^ — ;" —   was  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  judges  who 
liad  already  signed  would  refuse  to  repeat  their  sig- 
natures if  called  on  to  do  so.     Yet  it  was  impossible 
to  make  use  of  the  warrant  of  the  26th  in  its  existin^^ 
which  bore  condition.   It  had  been,  as  there  is  httle  doubt,  dat^d 
rectdate.     ou  the  26th,  and  it  presupposed  a  sentence  passed  on 
that  day,  whereas  it  was  notorious  that  no  sentence  had 
been  passed  till  the  27th.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  natural  course  of  proceeding  would    have  been 
to  re-copy  the  warrant  with  altered  dates.     Wliat 
was  actually  done  was  to  erase  the  existing  date, 
and  to  make  such  other  alterations  as  were  requisite 
to  bring  the  whole  document  into  conformity  with 
actual  facts.      Of  the  names    of  the    three   officers 
finally  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Hacker,  Huncks,  and  Phayre,  that  of  Iluncks    alone 
was  unaltered.      The    names   over  which    those    of 
Hacker  and  Phayre  were  written  are  now  illegible, 
but  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  those  of  men 
who  shrank  from  carrying  out  the  grim  duty  assigned 
to  them.^ 
How  more  Having  by  this  extraordinarj'^  means  secured  the 

wSe  "^^  retention  of  the  signatures  aheady  given,  the  man- 
agers of  the  business,  whoever  they  were,  applied 
themselves  energetically  to  increase  the  number. 
The  testimony  of  those  regicides  who  pleaded  after 
the  Eestoration  that  they  had  acted  under  compul- 
sion must,  indeed,  be  received  with  tlie  utmost 
caution ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  con- 
siderable pressure  was  put  upon  those  judges  who 
having  agreed  to   the  sentence  now   showed  a  dis- 

^  The  evidence  for  all  this  is  given  in  Thoms's  Death  Warrant  of 
Charles  /.,  the  warrant  itself  being  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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inclination  to  sign  the  warrant.  In  all  the  stories  lxx?* 
by  the  regicides  on  their  defence  Cromwell  takes  a  "^aTT^ 
prominent  place,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
meanly  he  must  have  thought  of  men  who,  after 
joining  in  passing  the  sentence,  declined  to  sign  the 
warrant.  When  those  members  of  the  Court  who 
were  also  members  of  Parliament  took  their  places 
in  the  House,  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  called  on 
them  to  sign  without  further  delay.  "Those  that 
are  gone  in,"  he  said,  "  shall  set  their  hands.  I  will 
have  their  hands  now."  ^ 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  warrant  lay  for  sig-  fn^e^ 
nature  on  a  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  scene  c^^r. 
grew  animated.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  whose 
pent-up  feelings  sometimes  manifested  themselves  in 
horseplay,  drew  an  inky  pen  across  Marten's  face, 
and  that  Marten  inked  Cromwell's  face  in  return.- 
According  to  another  story,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  accepted  as  true,  Cromwell  dragged  Ingoldsby 
to  the  table,  and  forced  him  to  sign  by  grasping  his 
hand  with  a  pen  in  it.^  The  firmness  of  Ingoldsby's 
signature,  however,  contradicts  the  latter  part  of  the 
assertion,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsion was  previously  used  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  ffreat  Nature  of 

the  pres- 

pressure  was  put,  sometimes  in  rough  military  fashion,  ^Y^^' 
on  those  who  hung  back.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  evidence  given  by  any  of  the  regicides,  when 
put  upon  their  trial,  of  any  definite  threats  being  used 
a^rainst  those  who  made  difficulties  about  siijninir. 
Downes,  indeed,  who  did  not  sign  at  all,  described 
himself  as  having  been  frightened  into  assenting  to 
the  judgment,   but   he    had   nothing   to   say  about 

*  state  Trials,  v.  1 2 19.  ^  16.  v.  1 200. 

'  Clarendon f  xvi.  225. 
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Number  of 
the  Bigii&- 
tures. 


Cbarles 

at  St. 
James's. 


Jan.  29. 
Charles 
barns  his 
papers, 
and  is 
▼isited  by 
his  chil- 
dren. 


His  last 
words  to 
his 
daughter, 


any  ill  effects  resulting  to  him  on  account  of  his 
refusal  to  sign.^ 

In  one  way  or  another  fifty-nine  signatures  were 
at  last  obtained.  Nine  out  of  the  sixty-seven  who 
had  given  sentence  did  not  sign;  but,  011  the  other 
hand,  Ingoldsby,  who  signed  the  warrant,  had  been 
absent  when  the  sentence  was  passed. 

Meanwhile,  Cliarles  was  awaiting  his  certain  fat« 
with  quiet  dignity  at  St.  James's.     Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  trial  he   had  been   annoyed 
by  the  presence  of  soldiers  drinking  and  smoking 
even  in  his  bedroom.     Colonel  Tomlinson,  who  had 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  arrangements  for 
his  personal  accommodation,  was  a  man  of  liumanitv 
and  discretion,  and  did  his  best  to  check  the  inso- 
lence of  the  men  ;  but  Hacker,  who  commanded  the 
soldiers,  was  less  considerate.     Yet  even  Hacker  was 
induced,  a  few  nights  before  the  trial  was  ended, 
to  leave  the  King's  bedchamber  free,  and  this  par- 
ticular form  of  insult  was  not  repeated.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Charles  burnt  his 
papers,  including  the  keys  of  his  ciphered  corre- 
spondence.^ His  two  youngest  children  were  then 
admitted  to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  just  completed  her  thirteenth  year,  was  a 
dehcate  child,  and  had  taken  her  father's  misfortunes 
so  deeply  to  heart  that  during  the  first  days  of  the 
trial  she  was  reported  to  have  died  of  sorrow.  Her 
brother,  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  still  in  his 
tenth  year. 

Both  the  children  burst  into  tears  when  they  met 
their  father's  eye.  Charles  took  them  on  his  knees, 
telling  his  daughter  not  to  sorrow  overmuch  as  he 

*  State  Trials,  v. 

*  Evidence  at  Hacker's  trial,  ib.  v.  1,176;  Herbert,  123. 
'  Th€  Moderate,  E.  540,  20. 
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was  about  to  die  a  glorious  death  '  for  the  laws  chap 
and  liberties  of  this  land  and  for  maintaining  the  ' — -^ — ' 
true  Protestant  religion.'  He  then  recommended 
her  to  '  read  Bishop  Andrewes's  Sermons,  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  Bishop  Laud's  book 
against  Fisher.'  As  for  himself,  he  added,  he  had 
forgiven  all  liis  enemies,  and  hoped  that  God  would 
also  forgive  them.  He  then  charged  his  daughter  to 
let  her  mother  know  *  that  his  thoughts  had  never 
straved  from  her,  and  that  his  love  should  be  the 
same  to  the  last.'  More  followed  of  the  outpourings 
of  a  father's  heart,  ending  with  an  injunction  to  the 
girl  to  forgive  those  who  were  now  bringing  him  to 
the  scaffold,  but  never  to  trust  them,  '  as  they  had 
been  most  false  to  him.' 

Charles  had  spoken  to  Elizabeth  as  to  one  come  ^nd  to  his 
to  years  of  discretion.  He  addressed  his  son  in 
language  suitable  to  his  younger  age.  "  Sweet- 
heart," he  said,  "  now  they  will  cut  off  thy  father's 
head  ;  mark,  child,  what  I  say :  they  will  cut  off  my 
head  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king ;  but,  mark  what 
I  say :  you  must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your 
brothers  Charles  and  James  do  live;  for  they  will 
cut  off  your  brothers'  heads  when  they  can  catch 
them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  the  last,  and  there- 
fore I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them." 
"I  will  sooner  be  torn  in  pieces  first!"  cried  the 
gallant  boy,  gladdening  his  father's  heart  by  his 
words.  In  the  end  Charles  divided  his  jewels  be- 
tween the  children,  retaining  only  the  George  cut  in 
onyx  and  surrounded  by  diamonds.  After  many  tears 
and  embracings  he  dismissed  them  both,  returning 
to  prayer  in  the  company  of  Juxon  and  Herbert.^ 

^  The  relations  of  this  scene,  two  of  them  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth herself,  first  appeared  in  an  early  edition  of  Eikon  Basilihij 
published  in  1649,  i,e,  on  or  after  March  25. 

III.  Q  Q 
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On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  day  appointed 
"-^7^ — '  for  his  execution,  Charles  rose  early.     Herbert  told 
Jan.  30.    ^^  t^*^  ^^  ^^  dreamt  of  Laud's  coming  into  the 
room  and  kissing   his  old  master's  hand.       Charles 
had  no  thoughts  to  waste  upon  dreams,  and  merely 
replied  "  It  is   remarkable."      "  Herbert,"    he    con- 
tinued, "  this  is  my  second  marriage-day.     I  would 
be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be;   for  before  night  I 
hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus."     Then 
turning  to   things   of  earth, — "Let  me    have,"  he 
said,  "  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by  reason  the 
season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake, 
which  some   observers  may  imagine  proceeds  from 
fear.     I  would  have  no  such  imputation ;   I  fear  not 
death.     Death  is  not  terrible  to  me  :  I  bless  my  QoA 
I  am  prepared." 

After  a  while  Juxon  arrived,  and  as  soon  as 
Charles  had  finished  setting  aside  the  gifts  intended 
for  his  children,  he  spent  half  an  hour  with  him  in 
private  prayer.  Then,  in  Herbert's  presence,  the 
Bishop  read  the  morning  service.  By  a  remarkable 
coincidence  the  lesson  for  the  day  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  contains  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  After  the  close  of 
the  service  Charles  continued  in  prayer  and  meditation 
till  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  to  summon  him  to 
Whitehall.  Charles  at  once  prepared  to  obey,  and, 
accompanied  by  Tomlinson  and  Juxon,  and  closely 
followed  by  Herbert,  he  walked  across  St.  James's 
Park  between  a  double  row  of  soldiers.  When  he 
arrived  at  Whitehall,  he  was  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
time.  Having  eaten  a  piece  of  bread  and  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  betook  himself  to  prayer  for  the 
remainder  of  his  allotted  time.^ 

'  Thus  far  I  have  followed  Herbert,  though  with  grave  misgivings 
as  to  his  aocuraoy  of  detail. 


He  is  con- 
ducted to 
Whitehall. 
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In  the  meanwhile  strange  preparations  were  being     ^xM!' 
made  on  the  scaffold  which  had  been  erected  in  front   "■ 
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of  the  Banqueting  House.     Charles's  refusal  to  plead  Prepara- 

before  the  Court  had  given  rise  to  an  idea  that  he  SS*"  ^ 

might  also  refuse  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  execu-  ■<»*'^^^- 

tion  of  the  sentence  which  it  had  pronounced  against 

him.    Staples  were  therefore  hammered  into  the  floor 

of  the  scaffold  to  afford  a  purchase  for  ropes,^  by 

aid  of  which,  if  any  resistance  were  offered,  the  King 

could  be  forced  down  into  the  prone   attitude  in 

which  victims  were   at  that  time   beheaded.     The  Theexe- 

oatioxi 

delay  in  leading  out  the  King  was,  however,  too  delayed, 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  time  required  for . 
completing  this  arrangement,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  execution  was  deliberately  postponed  till  the 
House  had  passed  an  Act  forbidding  the  proclamation 
of  any  successor.*  It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  that 
Charles  was  finally  summoned  to  his  earthly  doom.' 

When  Charles  stepped  out  upon  the  scaffold — 
probably  from  the  central  window  of  the  Banqueting 
House^ — the  only  friend  who  followed  him  was  Juxon, 
Herbert  having  begged  to  be  excused  from  witnessing 
the  painful  sight.  No  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  a  place  on  the  scaffold  excepting  Colonels  Hacker 
and  Tomlinson  and  the  two  masked  figures  of  the 
executioner  and  his  assistant.    Below  was  a  crowded  charies 

on  the 

mass  of  men  and  women  who  had  come,  for  the  most  scaffold, 
part,  with  sorrowing  hearts,  to  witness  Charles's  last 
moments  upon  earth.      To  them  he   would  gladly 

*  StaU  Trials,  v.  1,127,  1,128. 

^  It  was  not  passed  till  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  sitting. 
CJ.  vi.  125. 

'  Moderate  Intelligencer ,  E.  541-4. 

^  See  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth's  argument  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd 
ser.  iv.  195.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  Grignon*s  statement  that 
Charles  entered  the  scaffold  '  par  une  des  fenestres  de  la  grande  salle  de 
Whitehall.'     Grignon  to  Brienne,  Feb.  yh  ^'0,  Transcripts, 
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have  confided  that  last  appeal  to  his  subjects  which 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  make  when  he  was  hurried 
away   from  the  Court;    but  the  ranks  of   soldiers, 
horse   and   foot,  drawn  up  immediately  round  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  rendered  all  communication  im- 
possible.     Charles   therefore   addressed   himself  to 
Juxon  and  Tomhnson,  declaring   that  not    he,  but 
Parliament,  had  originated  the  Civil  War.       He  then 
prayed  that  his  enemies  might  be  forgiven,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  subjection  of  the  count rj^  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.     Nothing,  he  said,  would  prosper 
tiU  men  gave  their  dues  to  God,  to  the  King,  and  to 
^  the  people.     For  their  duty  to  God,  he  recommended 
the  convocation  of  a  national  synod  freely  chosen. 
For  their  duty  to  the  King,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
speak.     "For  the  people,"  he  continued,  "truly  I 
desire  their  liberty  and  freedom  as  much  as  anybody 
whatsoever;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  their  liberty 
and  freedom  consists  in  having  government,   those 
laws  by  which  their  Uves  and  their  goods  may  be 
most  their  own.     It  is  not  their  having  a  share  in 
the  government ;  that  is  nothing  appertaining  unto 
them.     A  subject  and  a  sovereign  are  clean  different 
things  ;  and,  therefore,  until  you  do  that — I  mean 
that  you  put  the  people  in  that  liberty — they  will 
never  enjoy  themselves."  ^ 

After  another  protest  against  the  rule  of  the 
sword,  and  a  declaration,  made  at  Juxon's  instance, 
that  he  died  '  a  Christian  according  to  the  profession 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England,'  Charles  prepared  for 
death.      With  the   assistance   of    the   executioner,' 

^  FuUer,  in  his  Church  History^  xi.  41,  says  that  this  speech  was 
not  correctly  taken.  It  can  hardly  be  more  than  verbally  inaccurate, 
as  neither  Juxon  nor  Torolinson  ever  hinted  that  any  correction  was 
needed. 

^  There  has  always  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  executioner* 
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whose  features,  as  well  as  those  of  his  assistant,  were  ^x^' 
effectually  concealed  by  a  mask,  he  confined  his  / 
straggling  locks  within  a  white  satin  nightcap.  He 
then  exchanged  with  Juxon  a  few  words  of  reUgious 
consolation,  after  wliich,  placing,  in  the  Bishop's 
hands  the  George  which  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
he  addressed  to  him  the  simple  word  *Eemember,' 
meaning,  probably,  to  impress  on  him  the  importance 
of  delivering  the  messages  to  the  Prince  and  others 
with  which  he  had  already  charged  him. 

Having  bidden  the  executioner  to  refrain  from  The 

P  .  execution. 

striking  till  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a  sign  that 
he  was  ready,  Charles  laid  himself  down,  placing  his 
neck  on  the  low  block  provided.^  After  a  short 
delay,  he  made  the  signal  agreed  on.  The  axe  fell, 
and  the  kingly  head,  with  its  crown  of  sorrows, 
dropped  upon  the  scaffold.     The  executioner  caught 

but  the  evidence  at  Hulct's  trial  (State  TriaU^y,  1,185)  points  to 
Brandon,  the  ordinary  hangman. 

^  *  S'est  lay  mesme  depouillc^  et  mis  par  terre.'  Grignon  to  Brienne, 
Feb.  Yi,  B,0,  Transcripts,  These  words,  ajid  the  evidence  of  a  rough 
wood- cut  in  a  contemporary  broadside,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  seen 
in  my  Students^  History  of  England,  is  all  that  I  need  add  to  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  high  and  low  block  carried  on  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  smnmer  of  1 890.  The  author  of  The  Bloody  Court 
agrees  with  Grignon.  That  pamphlet,  however,  which  has  recently 
been  alleged  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti» 
quaries  on  Feb.  26, 1891,  aod  also  in  a  communication  to  Tlie  Antiquary 
for  May  1891,  to  be  a  contemporary  production  of  high  value,  was 
really,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Firth  {Academy ^  Sept.  19),  compiled 
after  the  Restoration.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  reprinted  with  slight 
alterations  from  To  ^€i<l)os  [sic]  rav  fmprvpav,  E.  637,  2,  published 
July  10, 165 1 ,  and  the  rest  from  other  pamphlets.  Mr.  Firth  is  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  Gauden,  and  adds  that  if  this  be  the  case  *  no  state- 
ment contained  in  it  can  be  received  without  independent  confirma- 
tion.' Mr.  Freeman  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  sentence  for  treason 
being,  in  the  case  of  men,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  a  low 
block  would  be  more  convenient  than  a  high  one  for  beheading  a 
xsorpse,  and  that  the  same  block  was  likely  to  be  ued  in  the  ezoep- 
tional  cases  when  beheading  was  fabitiliifted  1^  ilw  gfMt  0^  tbe 
Sovereign  for  the  ordinary  Beatenoflb 
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^g^;  it  up,  and,  holding  it  aloft,  pronounced  the  accus- 
"1640"  ^^^d  formula,  "  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor !  '^ 
A  loud  groan  of  horror  and  displeasure  was  the 
answer  of  the  people  to  the  announcement.  They, 
at  least,  had  no  part  in  that  day's  deed.  So 
hostile  was  their  attitude,  that  orders  were  given 
to  two  troops  of  horse  to  patrol  up  and  down  the 
street  in  order  to  disperse  the  angry  crowd.^ 
^edis-  Tiie  King's  body  was  at  once  placed  in  a  coffin, 

^King's  and  covered  with  a  velvet  pall.  For  some  days  it 
lay  in  the  chamber  at  Whitehall  in  which  Cliarles 
had  spent  his  last  minutes  before  his  summons  to 
the  scaffold.  It  was  there  carefully  embalmed,  and 
when  that  operation  had  been  accomplished  was  re- 
moved to  St.  James's.  A  request  that  it  might  be 
buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  having  been 
refused,  Juxon  and  Herbert  were  allowed  to  inter 
their  dead  master  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
The  sad  procession  set  out  from  St.  James's  on  Feb- 
Feb.  8.  ruary  7.  On  the  8th,  the  funeral  at  Windsor  was 
innerai.  attended  by  Eichmond,  Hertford,  Southampton, 
Lindsey,  and  Juxon.  As  the  coffin  was  brought  to 
the  chapel  snow  began  to  fall,  and  gave  to  the  pall, 
as  the  Uttle  company  loved  to  remember,  '  the  colour 
of  innocency.'  The  White  King,  as  men  named  him 
— calling  to  memory  the  white  satin  dress  in  which, 
unUke  his  predecessors,  he  had  clothed  himself  at  his 
coronation,  and  the  omens  of  disaster  which  were 
beUeved  to  be  connected  with  the  name — was  borne 
to  the  grave  in  silence.  Juxon  had  prepared  him- 
self to  read  the  burial  service  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  but  Whichcott,  the  governor  of  the 
Castle,  forbade  him  to  use  any  other  form  but  that 
of  the  Directory.     The  coffin  was  then  lowered  inta 

1  Siaie  Trials,  v.  1,185. 
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the  vault  which  had  been  opened  to  receive  it — the     ^g^; 
same  in  which  Henry  VUUL.  and  Jane  Seymour  had  ^'^^.'^ 
been  buried  more  than  a  century  before.^ 

Those  who  brought  Charles  to  the  scaffold 
strengthened  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour 
which  had  begun  to  set  in  ever  since  it  had  been 
clearly  brought  home  to  the  nation  that  its  choice 
lay  between  the  rule  of  the  King  and  the  rule  of  the 
sword.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  feeling  hostile 
to  the  army  was  not  created  by  the  execution  of 
Charles,  but  its  intensity  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  horror  caused  by  the  spectacle  of  sufferings 
so  meekly  endured. 

Charles's  own  patience,  and  the  gentleness  with 
which  he  met  harshness  and  insult,  together  with  his 
own  personal  dignity,  won  hearts  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  steeled  against  his  pretensions.  The 
often-quoted  lines  of  Andrew  Marvell  set  forth  the 
impression  which  Cliarles's  bearing  on  the  scaffold 
produced  on  even  hostile  spectators  : 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try  ; 
Nor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

Marvell's  verses  embodied  his  own  recollections 
of  the  external  dignity  of  the  man.  A  little  book, 
which  under  the  title  of  Eiko7i  Basilike  was  issued  „^e^-9. 

Etkon 

with  calculated  timeliness  to  the  world  on  Febru-  BatUike. 
ary  9,^  the  day  after  the  King's  funeral,  purported  to 

*  HerberVs  Memoirs^  135-144. 

'  The  copy  in  the  Museum  Library  (E.  1,096),  marked  by  ThomasQii 
*The   first  impression,'  is  also  noted  by  him  M  bamg  inoad  en 

*  Feb.  9th.' 
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be  the  product  of  Charles's  own  pen,  and  aimed  at 
being  a  spiritual  revelation  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
the  justest  of  sovereigns  and  the  most  self-denying 
of  martyrs.  Its  real  author,  Dr.  John  Gauden,^  a 
nominally  Presbyterian  divine,  caught  with  great 
felicity  the  higher  motives  which  were  never  absent 
from  Charles's  mind,  and  gave  to  the  narratives  and 
meditations  of  which  the  book  consisted  enough  of 
dramatic  veracity  to  convince  all  who  were  prepared 
to  believe  it  that  they  had  before  them  the  real 
thoughts  of  the  man  who  had  died  because  he 
refused  to  sacrifice  law  and  religion  to  an  intriguing 
ParUament  and  a  ruffianly  army.  The  demand  for 
the  book  was  well  nigh  unUmited.  Edition  after 
edition  was  exhausted  almost  as  soon  as  it  left  the 
press.  The  greedily  devoured  volumes  served  to 
create  an  ideal  image  of  Charles  which  went  far  to 
make  the  permanent  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
impossible. 

The  ideal  thus  created  had  the  stronger  hold  on 
men's  minds  because  it  faithfully  reproduced  at  least 
one  side  of  Charles's  character.  The  other  side — 
his  persistent  determination  to  ignore  all  opinions 
divergent  from  his  own,  and  to  treat  all  by  whom 
they  were  entertained  as  knaves  or  fools — had  been 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  various 
negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  It  finally  led 
to  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  Negative 
Voice  which,  if  only  the  King  could  succeed  in  retain- 
ing it,  would  enable  him  to  frustrate  all  new  legis- 
lation even  when  supported  by  a  determined  national 
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'  Mr.  Doble*s  letters  in  The  Academy  for  May  12,  26,  June  9,  30, 
1883,  have  finally  disposed  of  Charles's  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
the  book. 
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resolve.     On  the  one  side  was  undoubtedly  both  law     ^x^* 
and  tradition;    on   the  other  side  the  necessity  of  '"^a  "' 
shaping  legislation  by  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  andnncom- 
not  by  the  wishes  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  single  class.  aSI^ 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  such  abstract  con- 
siderations seldom  admit  of  direct  appUcation  to 
poUtics.  It  is  at  all  times  hard  to  discover  what 
tlie  wishes  of  a  nation  really  are,  and  least  of  all 
can  tliis  be  done  amidst  the  fears  arid  passions  of 
a  revolutionary  struggle.  Only  after  long  years 
does  a  nation  make  clear  its  definite  resolve,  and 
for  this  reason  wise  statesmen — whether  monarchical 
or  republican — watch  the  currents  of  opinion,  and 
submit  to  compromises  which  will  enable  the  national 
sentiment  to  make  its  way  without  a  succession  of 
violent  shocks.  Charles's  fault  lay  not  so  much  in 
his  claim  to  retain  the  Negative  Voice  as  in  his 
absolute  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  every  class  of 
his  subjects  with  which  he  happened  to  disagree. 
Even  if  those  who  opposed  Charles  in  the  later 
stages  of  his  career  failed  to  rally  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  their  side,  they  were  undoubtedly 
acting  in  accordance  with  a  permanent  national  de- 
mand for  that  government  of  compromise  which 
slowly  but  irresistibly  developed  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  century. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  Charles  had,  under  chariea;8 

.  .  conceptoon 

any  conditions,  been  permitted  to  reseat  himsell  ot  politics, 
on  the  throne,  he  would  quickly  have  provoked  a 
new  resistance.  As  long  as  he  remained  a  factor  in 
English  politics,  government  by  compromise  was 
impossible.  His  own  conception  of  government  was 
that  of  a  wise  prince  constantly  interfering  to  check 
the  madness  of  the  people.     In  the  Isle  of  Wight  he 
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gg^;  wrote  down  with  approval  the  lines  in  which  Claudian, 
' — 7- —  the  servile  poet  of  the  Ciourt  of  Honorius,  declared  it 
to  be  an  error  to  give  the  name  of  slavery  to  the 
service  of  the  best  of  princes,  and  asserted  that 
liberty  never  had  a  greater  charm  than  under  a 
pious  king.^  Even  on  the  scaffold  he  reminded  his 
subjects  that  a  share  in  government  was  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  people.  It  was  the  tragedy  of 
Charles's  Hfe  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  those  who  inarticulately  hoped  for 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  which,  while  it 
kept  up  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  and  thus 
saved  England  from  a  blind  plunge  into  an  unknown 
future,  would  yet  allow  the  people  of  the  country  to 
be  to  some  extent  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
Theinde-  Yet  if  Charles  persistently  alienated  this   large 

S^J^to     and  important  section  of  his  subjects,  so  also  did 
rd^  wi  the  j^^  ^^g^  determined  opponents.     The  very  merits  of 

the  Independents — ^their  love  of  toleration  and  of 
legal  and  political  reform,  together  with  their  advo- 
cacy of  democratic  change — raised  opposition  in  a 
nation  which  was  prepared  for  none  of  these  things, 
and  drove  them  step  by  step  to  rely  on  armed 
strength  rather  than  upon  the  free  play  of  constitu- 
tional action.  But  for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Vote  of  No  Addresses  would  have  received  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  support  in  the  Parliament  and  the 
nation,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  1648  Charles 
would  have  been  dethroned,  and  a  new  government 
of  some  kind  or  other  established  with  good  hope  of 
success.  As  it  was,  in  their  despair  of  constitutional 
support,  the  Independents  were  led  in  spite  of  their 

*  "  Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  Principe  credit 
Servitiom ;  nnnquain  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  Bub  Rege  pio."    Herbert,  45. 
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better  feelings  to  the  employment  of  the  army  as  an     £^q  • 
instrument  of  government.  ~^ 

The  situation,  complicated  enough  already,  had  chariet's 
been  still  further  complicated  by  Charles's  duplicity,  ^"p^*^**^- 
Men  who  would  have  been  willing  to  come  to  terms 
with  him,  despaired  of  any  constitutional  arrangement 
in  which  he  was  to  be  a  factor ;  and  men  who  had  long 
been  alienated  from  him  were  irritated  into  active 
hostility.  By  these  he  was  regarded  with  increasing 
intensity  as  the  one  disturbing  force  with  which  no 
understanding  was  possible  and  no  settled  order 
consistent.  To  remove  him  out  of  the  way  appeared, 
even  to  those  who  had  no  thought  of  punishing  him 
for  past  offences,  to  be  the  only  possible  road  to 
peace  for  the  troubled  nation.  It  seemed  that  so 
long  as  Charles  lived  deluded  nations  and  deluded 
parties  would  be  stirred  up,  by  promises  never  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled,  to  fling  themselves,  as  they 
had  flung  themselves  in  the  Second  Civil  War,  against 
the  new  order  of  things  which  was  struggling  to 
establish  itself  in  England. 

Of  this  latter  class  Cromwell  made  himself  the  cromweu 
mouthpiece.  Himself  a  man  of  compromises,  he  had  chariea. 
been  thrust,  sorely  against  his  will,  into  direct  an- 
tagonism with  the  uncompromising  King.  He  had 
striven  long  to  mediate  between  the  old  order  and 
the  new,  first  by  restoring  Charles  as  a  constitutional 
King,  and  afterwards  by  substituting  one  of  his 
children  for  him.  Failing  in  this,  and  angered  by 
the  persistence  with  which  Charles  stirred  up  Scottish 
armies  and  Irish  armies  against  England,  Cromwell 
finally  associated  himself  with  those  who  cried  out 
most  loudly  for  the  King's  blood.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Cromwell  that  it  was  folly  to  cover  the 
execution  of  the  King  with  the  semblance  of  consti- 
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Qg^'  tutional  propriety,  and  he  may  well  have  thought 
' — 7 — '  that,  though  law  and  constitution  had  both  broken 
down,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  their  recon- 
struction was  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  wanting  in 
that  elemental  quaUty  of  veracity  upon  which  laws 
and  constitutions  are  built  up.  All  that  is  known  of 
Cromwell's  conduct  at  the  trial — his  anger  with 
Downes's  scruples  and  the  pressure  which  he  put 
upon  those  who  were  unwiUing  to  sign  the  death 
warrant — point  to  his  contempt  for  the  legal  forms 
with  which  others  were  attempting  to  cover  an  action 
essentially  illegal. 
Cruel  .  Tradition  has  handed  down  an  anecdote  which 
points  to  the  same  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
Cromwell's  mind.  "The  night  after  King  Charles 
was  beheaded,"  it  is  said,  "  my  Lord  Southampton 
and  a  friend  of  his  got  leave  to  sit  up  by  the  body 
in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.^  As  they 
were  sitting  very  melancholy  there,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  heard  the  tread  of  somebody 
coming  very  slowly  upstairs.  By-and-by  the  door 
opened,  and  a  man  entered  very  much  muffled  up  in 
his  cloak,  and  his  face  quite  hid  in  it.  He  approached 
the  body,  considered  it  very  attentively  for  some 
time,  and  then  shook  his  head,  sighed  out  the  words, 
'  Cruel  necessity ! '  He  then  departed  in  the  same 
slow  and  concealed  manner  as  he  had  come.  Lord 
Southampton  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish anything  of  his  face  ;  but  that  by  his  voice  and 
gait  he  took  him  to  be  OUver  Cromwell."  ^ 

^  I  gather  from  Herbert's  narrative  that  the  body  was  at  once 
placed  in  the  room  in  which  Charles  passed  the  last  hours  before  he 
was  conducted  through  the  Hall.  The  substitution  of  the  HaU  for 
the  room  is,  howpver,  of  little  moment  in  deciding  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  tradition. 

'  Spence*s  Anecdotes,  286.    Spence  heard  the  story  from  Pope, 
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Whether  the  necessity  really  existed  or  was  but     j^^' 
the  tyrant's  plea  is  a  question  upon  the  answer  to      ^^     ^ 
which  men  have  long  differed,  and  will  probably  con-  was  thero 
tinue  to  differ.     All  can  perceive  that  with  Charles's  ^^^*^^^^^ 
'death  the  main   obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  system  was  removed.     Personal  rulers 
might  indeed  reappear,  and  Parliament  had  not  yet 
so  displayed  its  superiority  as  a  governing  power  to 
make  Englishmen  anxious  to  dispense  with  monarchy 
in  some  form  or  other.     The  monarchy,  as  Charles 
understood  it,  had  disappeared  for  ever.     Insecurity 
of  tenure  would  make  it  impossible  for  future  rulers 
long  to  set  public  opinion  at  naught,  as  Charles  had 
done.     The  scaffold  at  Whitehall  accomplished  that 
which  neither  the  eloquence  of  Eliot  and  Pym  nor 
the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament 
had  been  capable  of  effecting. 

So  far  the  work  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
had  been  purely  negative.  They  had  overthrown 
everything;  they  had  constituted  nothing.  They 
fondly  hoped  that  when  the  obstacle  to  peace  had 
been  removed  they  would  be  able  securely  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  peace.  It  was  not  so  to  be.  The  sword 
destroys  but  it  can  do  no  more,  and  it  would  be  left 
for  others  than  the  stem  warriors  who  guarded  the 
scaffold  of  the  King  to  build  up  slowly  and  painfully 
that  edifice  of  constitutional  compromise  for  which 
Cromwell  had  cleared  the  ground. 

and  there  need  have  been  only  one  intermediate  narrator  between 
Pope  and  Southampton.  The  story  has  the  appearance  of  truth,  es- 
pecially as  any  one  inventing  it  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  likely  to  ascribe 
Grom well's  conduct  to  personal  ambition,  not  to  a  sense  of  *  cruel 
necessity.* 
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The  Agreement  of  the  People^  as  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Army,  October  28,  1647.* 

An  Agreement  of  the  People  for  a  firm  and  present  peace 
upon  grounds  of  common  right. 

Having  by  our  late  labours  and  hazards  made  it  appear 
to  the  world  at  how  high  a  rate  we  value  our  just  freedom, 
and  God  having  so  far  owned  our  cause  as  to  deliver  the 
enemies  thereof  into  our  hands,  we  do  now  hold  ourselves 
bound  in  mutual  duty  to  each  other  to  take  the  best  care 
we  can  for  the  future  to  avoid  both  the  danger  of  returning 
into  a  slavish  condition  and  the  chargeable  remedy  of 
another  war ;  for,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  would  have  opposed  us  in  this  quarrel 
if  they  had  understood  their  own  good,  so  may  we  safely 
promise  to  ourselves  that,  when  our  common  rights  and 
liberties  shall  be  cleared,  their  endeavours  will  be  dis- 
appointed that  seek  to  make  themselves  our  masters.  Since, 
therefore,  our  former  oppressions  and  scarce-yet-ended 
troubles  have  been  occasioned,  either  by  want  of  frequent 
national  meetings  in  Council,  or  by  rendering  those  meet- 
ings ineffectual,  we  are  fully  agreed  and  resolved  to  provide 
that  hereafter  our  representatives  be  neither  left  to  an 
uncertainty  for  the  time  nor  made  useless  to  the  ends 
for   which  they  are  intended.     In  order  whereunto  we 

declare : — 

I. 

That  the  people  of  England,  being  at  this  day  very 
unequally  distributed  by  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  for 

^  An  Agreement  of  the  People  for  a  firm  cmd  present  peace,  &c., 
E.  412,  21. 
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the  election  of  their  deputies  in  Parliament,  ought  to  be 
more  indifferently  proportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Inhabitants  ;  the  circumstances  whereof  for  number, 
place,  and  manner  are  to  be  set  down  before  the  end  of  this 
present  ParUament. 

II. 

That,  to  prevent  the  many  inconveniences  apparently 
arising  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same  i:)ersons  in 
authority,  this  j)re8ent  Parliament  be  dissolved  upon  the 
last  day  of  September  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1648. 

m. 

That  the  people  do,  of  course,  choose  themselves  a 
ParUament  once  in  two  years,  viz.  upon  the  first  Thursday 
in  every  2d  March,*  after  the  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed before  the  end  of  this  Parliament,  to  begin  to  sit 
upon  the  first  Thursday  in  April  following,  at  Westminster 
or  such  other  place  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  preceding  Eepresentatives,  and  to  continue 
till  the  last  day  of  September  then  next  ensuing,  and  no 
longer. 

IV. 

That  the  power  of  this,  and  all  future  Representatives 
of  this  Nation,  is  inferior  only  to  theh's  who  choose  them, 
and  doth  extend,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  to  the  erecting  and  abolishin<^  of 
offices  and  courts,  to  the  appointing,  removing,  and  calling 
to  account  magistrates  and  officers  of  all  degrees,  to  the 
making  war  and  peace,  to  the  treating  with  foreign  States, 
and,  generally,  to  whatsoever  is  not  expressly  or  imi^liedly 
reserved  by  the  represented  to  themselves : 

Tfliich  are  asfoUoweth, 

I.  That  matters  of  religion  and  the  ways  of  God's 
worship  arc  not  at  all  entrusted  by  us  to  any  human 
power,  because  therein  we  cannot  remit  or  exceed  a  tittle 
of  what  our  consciences   dictate  to  be  the  mind  of  God 

^  i,e,  in  March  in  every  other  year. 
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without  wilful  sin :  nevertheless  the  public  way  of  instruct- 
ing the  nation  (so  it  be  not  compulsive)  is  referred  to  their 
discretion. 

2.  That  the  matter  of  impresting  and  constraining  any 
of  us  to  serve  in  the  wars  is  against  our  freedom ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  allow  it  in  our  Bepresentatives ;  the 
rather,  because  money  (the  sinews  of  war),  being  always  at 
that  disposal,  they  can  never  want  numbers  of  men  apt 
enough  to  engage  in  any  just  cause. 

3.  That  after  the  dissolution  of  this  present  Parliament, 
no  person  be  at  any  time  questioned  for  anything  said  or 
done  in  reference  to  the  late  public  differences,  otherwise 
than  in  execution  of  the  judgments  of  the  present  Bepre- 
sentatives or  House  of  Commons. 

4.  That  in  all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  every  person 
may  be  bound  alike,  and  that  no  tenure,  estate,  charter, 
degree,  birth,  or  place  do  confer  any  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings  whereunto  others  are 
subjected. 

5.  That  as  the  laws  ought  to  be  equal,  so  they  must  be 
good,  and  not  evidently  destructive  to  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

These  things  tve  declare  to  be  our  native  rights,  and 
therefore  are  agreed  and  resolved  to  maintain  them  with  our 
utmost  possibilities  against  all  opposition  whatsoever;  being 
compelled  tliereunto  not  only  by  the  examples  of  our  ancestors, 
wliose  blood  ivas  often  spent  in  vain  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedoms,  suffering  tliemselves  through  fraudulent  accommoda- 
tions to  be  still  deluded  of  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  hut  also 
by  our  own  woeful  experience,  wlio,  having  long  expected  and 
dearly  earned  the  establishment  of  these  certain  rules  of 
government,  are  yet  made  to  depend  for  the  settlement  of  our 
peace  and  freedom  upon  him  that  intended  our  bondage  and 
brought  a  cruel  war  upon  us. 
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Abbotsbuby,  taken  by  Cooper,  ii.  37 

Aberdeen,  conference  of  Montrose  and 
Huntly  at,  i.  207 ;  Hontly's  risizig  at, 
395;  Montrose  advanceo  against,  ii.92; 
battle  of,  95 ;  massacre  in,  97 ;  Donald 
Farqnharson  killed  at,  182 

Abergavenny,  Charles  receives  the  Welsh 
gentry  at,  ii.  243 

Abingdon,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  76 ; 
abandoned  to  Essex  by  the  royalists, 
410 ;  destruction  of  the  cross  at,  414 ; 
Waller  takes  refago  in,  456 ;  occupied 
by  Browne,  465;  Digby  attempts  to 
induce  Browne  to  betray,  ii.  56;  failure 
of  Gage's  attack  on,  57;  Rainsborough 
quells  a  mutiny  at,  ill.  83 

Aboyne,  Viscount,  1636  (Jsmies  Gordon), 
Montrose  proposes  to  employ  against 
Argyle,  i.  146;  discovery  of  compro- 
mising letters  of,  206 ;  supports  Mont- 
rose, 349;  serves  in  the  garrison  of 
Carlifde,  ii.  91 ;  joins  Montrose,  i8z ; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Alford,  2^2; 
sent  back  by  Montrose  to  increase  his 
numbers,  263 ;  rejoins  Montrose  at 
Dunkeld,  265 ;  his  conduct  at  Kilsyth, 
271 ;  deserts  Montrose,  330 ;  rejoins 
Montrose,  and  then  leaves  him,  350 

Acconmiodation  Order,  the,  passing  of, 
i.  482,  483;  not  put  in  force,  ii.  12; 
revived  by  the  House  of  Lords,  372 ; 
its  revival  accepted  by  the  Conmions, 

373 
Act  of  Parliament,  name  of,  claimed  for 

an    ordinance    passed    only    by    the 

House  of  Conmions,  iii.  561 

Acton  Church,  surrender  of  royalist 
officers  in,  i.  346 

Adwalton  Moor,  the  Fairfaxes  defeated 
at,  i.  189 

Agitators,  the,  first  chosen  with  the  name 
of  coininissioncrs,  iii.  59 ;  draw  up  letters 
for  the  generals,  60;  origin  of  tnename 
of,  60,  n.  I ;  send  three  of  their  number 
to  carry  their  letter  to  the  generals,  61 ; 
tlie  deputation  of,  at  the  bar  of  tile 
House  of  Commons,  62 ;  general  elec- 
tion of,  63;    issue  a  circular  to  the 
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regiments,  71 ;  resist  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  79;  draw  up  a  petition 
against  disbandment,  81;  Cromwell's 
relations  with,  85;  present  a  repre- 
sentation to  Fairfax  on  Kentf ord  Heath, 
100;  chosen  by  "Pojntz^B  regiments, 
149 ;  propose  that  the  army  shiul  march 
to  London,  154 ;  call  for  a  purge  of  the 
House,  180;  BAk  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  who  have  spoken  words 
against  the  king,  196;  cashiered  by 
five  r^ments,  214 ;  wish  to  force  the 
City  to  pay  arrears,  361 ;  a  body  of, 
reprimanded  for  meeting  at  St.  Albans, 

363 

Agitators,  the  new,  chosen  by  five  regi- 
ments, iii.  214 ;  present  to  Fairfax  &e 
Case  of  the  Armyt  ib. ;  draw  up  ihe 
Agreement  of  the  l*eople,  219 

Agreement  of  the  People,  tiie,  drawn 
up,  iii.  219 ;  criticised  by  Cromwell,  ib. ; 
constitutional  proposals  of,  223 ;  oom- 
p«ured  with  American  state  constitu- 
tions, 224;  committee  to  consider, 
227;  a  new  committee  appointed  to 
consider,  242 ;  attempt  to  rouse  the 
soldiers  on  behalf  of,  253 ;  Agitators  re- 
commend the  immediate  adoption  of, 
363 ;  the  Levellers  propose  the  revival 
of,  501;  demanded  in  the  Army  Be- 
monttrance*  503 ;  discussed  by  Lreton 
and  Lilbume,  527 ;  Lilbume  proposes 
a  committee  for  the  recasting  of,  528 ; 
remodelled  by  Lilbume's  committee, 
535  i  pnbhcation  of  Lilbume's  draft  of, 
545 ;  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Officers 
on  Lilbume's  draft  of,  546;  certain 
citizens  of  London  propose  an  alterna- 
tive to,  551;  again  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  Officers,  563 ;  completed  in 
an  amended  form  by  the  Council  of 
Officers,  567 ;  accepted,  with  a  dilatory 
answer,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
568 

Airlie,  Earl  of,  1639  (James  Ogily^), 
joins  Montrose,  ii.  91 ;  breakfasts  with 
Montrose  before  the  battle  of  Liver- 
loohy,  Z03 ;  joins  Montrose  before  the 
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battle  of  Kileyth,  265, 266 ;  joins  in  the 
attack  at  Kilsyth,  271 ;  remains  oon- 
stant  to  Montrose,  330;  fights  at  Philip- 
hangh, 336 
Aldboum  Chase,  skirmish  on,  i.  245 
Aldermaston,  skirmish  at,  i.  257 
Aldermen,    impeachment    of,    iii.    204; 
abandonment  of  the  impeachment  of, 

391 
Alford,  battle  of,  ii.  252 

Allen,  William,  sent  to  Westminster  as  a 
member  of  the  Agitators'  deputation, 
iii.  61 

Aller,  surrender  of  Goring's  infantry  at, 
ii.  240 

Alresford,  occupied  by  Forth  and  Hop- 
ton,  i.  378 

Althorp,  visit  of  Charles  to,  iii.  88 

Alton,  Crawford  surprised  by  Waller  at, 
i.  298 

America,  the  United  States  of,  see 
United  States  of  America,  the 

Anabaptists,  the,  see  Baptists 

Andover,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388 

Andover,  Viscount  (Charles  Howard), 
arrest  of,  ii.  58 

Annan,  rendezvous  of  Hamilton's  army 
appointed  at,  iii.  406 

Anne  of  Austria,  becomes  regent  of 
France,  i.  318 ;  gives  Henrietta  Maria 
a  small  quantity  of  arms,  ii.  121 

Antinomians,  the,  increase  of,  i.  3x4 

Antrim,  Marquis  of,  1644  (Randal  Mao 
Donell),  Montrose  proposes  to  employ 
against  Argyle,  i.  146 ;  arrest  of,  206 ; 
expected  to  assist  Montrose,  350;  sent 
to  Ireland,  ih.\  begs  at  Kilkenny  for 
troops  for  the  king,  390 ;  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Council,  but  fails  to  ob- 
tain troops,  394;  sends  Alaster  Mac- 
donald  to  the  Highlands,  ii.  82 ;  joins 
Alaster  Macdonald,  513;  remains  in 
arms  after  Montrose's  departure,  52^ ; 
sent  as  commissioner  to  the  queen,  iii. 
355;  his  conduct  in  the  negotiation, 

413 
Apoloaetical  Narration^  ThCf  i.  315 

Appleby  Castle,  garrisoned  by  Lambert, 
iii.  416;  besieged  by  the  Scots,  417; 
surrenders  to  the  Scots,  433 ;  surren- 
dered by  Musgrave,  490 

Appleyard,  Colonel,  his  conduct  at 
Cheriton,  i.  382 

Apprentices,  the  London,  cry  out  for 
po'i'Ce)  i*  95  i  petition  for  holidays,  iii. 
152;  a  monthly  holiday  granted  to, 
153;  their  petition  for  the  king's 
restoration,  ib, 

Areopaffitica,  ii.  9 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  1641  (Archibald 
Campbell),  heads  the  clerical  party, 
i.  145 ;  opposition  of  Montrose  to,  146 ; 
advises  the  summoning  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  Estates,  205 ;  is  alarmed  at  the 
probable  results  of  the  king's  success 
in  England,  265 ;  suppresses  Huntly's 
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rising,  395 ;  receives  the  murderer  of 
Lord  Kilpont,  ii.  90 ;  pursues  Mont- 
rose in  the  Highlands,  98 ;  is  baiSed, 
99;  posts  his  forceB  at  Liverlochy, 
102 ;  retires  to  a  vessel  before  the 
battle,  103;  his  conduct  at  Kilsyth, 
269;  escapes  to  Berwick,  272  ;  addreWei 
the  English  Parliament,  493;  recom- 
mends Charles  to  accopt  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  513;  his  rivalry  with 
Hamilton,  523;  advises  Charles  to 
escape  to  London,  554;  doubts  the 
king's  good  faith,  569;  is  supported 
by  the  clergy,  ib.;  is  jealous  of  the 
powth  of  a  military  power  in  Eng- 
land,  iii.  68 ;  encourages  David  Leslie 
to  put  prisoners  to  the  sword,  123; 
offers  a  Scottish  army  to  Charles, 
124;  protests  against  sending  aid  to 
Charles,  192 ;  supports  the  clergy  in  * 
policy  of  peace,  329 ;  is  in  a  minority 
in  the  new  Parliament,  ib.;  alleeed 
bribery  of,  330;  offers  to  fight  a  duel 
with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay, 
^32;  leaves  the  Parliament  House,  bat 
IS  brought  back  by  Hamilton,  ib. ;  does 
not  venture  to  resist  Hamilton,  405; 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Whig- 
gamore  Raid,  488 ;  holds  a  conference 
with  Cromwell  at  Mordington,  490; 
obtains  the  mastery  over  Scotland  and 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  Cromwell, 
491;  protected  by  Lambert,  492;  his 
alliance  with  Cromwell  breaks  down, 
578 
Army,  the  New  Model,  first  suggested  by 
Waller,  i.  454;  idea  of  military  rear- 
ganisation  leads  to  the  creation  of, 
li.  15;  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
ordered  to  frame  a  scheme  for,  r6; 
scheme  drawn  up  for,  61 ;  the  Commons 
adopt  the  scheme  for,  62 ;  the  Coi&mcns 
vote  that  Fairfax  shall  command,  63 ; 
the  Commons  vote  that  Skippon  shall 
be  major-general  of,  64 ;  the  Lords  pa^ 
the  ordinance  for,  74;  final  passage 
of  the  ordinance  for,  75  ;  the  Commons 
draw  up  a  list  of  officers  for,  r4i ;  the 
Lords  accept  the  Hst  of  officers  for, 
142;  enlistment  of  Essex's  regiments 
in,  146;  enrolment  of  soldiers  of  Man- 
chester's army  in,  148;  pressed  recruits 
for,  148 ;  character  of  the  officers  of, 
149 ;  the  covenant  offered  only  to  the 
officers  of,  150;  pay  of,  151;  no  dis- 
tinction of  personal  rank  in,  ib. ;  strict 
discipline  in,  171 ;  distress  in,  228 ;  its 
obedience  to  Parliament,  396 ;  tolerant 
spirit  of,  297 ;  its  jests  at  the  Presby- 
terians, 304;  rehgious  and  political 
views  prevailing  in,  305 ;  tendency  to 
mutiny  in,  342 ;  its  continuance  for  six 
months  voted  by  the  Commons,  528 ; 
complaints  of  the  power  of,  iii.  25; 
Presbyterian  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of,  29 ;  plan  for  sending  to  L-eland  part 
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of,  32;  [its  officers  meet  at  SafiEron 
Walden  to  consider  a  proposal  to  go 
to  Ireland,  37;  petition  drawn  up  by 
the  officers  of,  38 ;  officers  of,  volnnteer 
for  Ireland,  ib. ;  grievances  of  the 
soldiers  of,  39 ;  petition  of  the  soldiers 
of,  ib. ;  ill-feeling  aroused  at  West- 
minster by,  40;  exasperation  of  the 
Presbyterians  with,  42 ;  declaration  of 
Parliament  against  a  petition  of,  43; 
parliamentary  commissioners  sent  to, 
47;  a  representation  to  Parliament 
prepared  by  tlie  officers  of,  48 ;  failure 
of  the  conmiiBsioners  to,  49 ;  pamphlet 
written  in  defence  of,  50;  talks  of 
forcing  its  i>etition  on  Parliament,  51 ; 
and  of  bringing  the  king  to  London,  52 ; 
message  sent  to  the  king  in  the  name 
of,  54 ;  the  message  repudiated  at  the 
head-quarters  of,  55 ;  small  number  of 
volunteers  for  Ireland  from,  58;  vin- 
dication of  the  officers  of,  ib. ;  six 
weeks  of  pay  voted  on  disbandment 
^^^1  59  i  first  election  of  Agitators  in, 
ib.;  declared  to  be  'one  Lilbume 
throughout,'  61 ;  Skippon,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  sent  as  mili- 
tary commissioners  to,  62 ;  meeting  of 
officers  of,  63;  general  election  of 
Agitators  in,  ib. ;  A  Declaration  of  the 
Army  presented  to  the  military  com- 
missioners by,  64 ;  report  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  temper  of,  66;  is 
dihsatistied  with  the  remodelling  of  the 
City  militia,  68;  interest  felt  in  the 
cases  of  Tew  and  Tulidah  in,  75; 
teuixx>rary  change  in  the  action  of  the 
Commons  towards,  ib.;  the  Presby- 
terians resolve  to  proceed  with  the 
disbandment  of,  79;  prevalence  of 
dibsatibf action  in,  80;  attempt  to  begin 
the  disbandment  of,  81;  mutiny  in, 
82 ;  its  rendezvous  on  Kentford  Heath, 
100;  presentation  to  Fairfax  of  a 
Humble  Bepreaentation  of  the  Dia- 
aat is/actions  ofj  ib.;  production  of 
A  Solemn  Engagement  of,  ib.;  at- 
tempted division  of,  107;  offers  of 
Parliament  rejected  on  iSriploe  HeaUi 
by,  108 ;  letter  to  the  City  from  twelve 
officers  of,  109;  moves  towards  London, 
114;  its  head-quarters  at  St.  Albans, 
115;  its  political  programme,  ib.;  ac- 
cuses the  eleven  members,  121 ;  offers 
terms  to  Charles,  124 ;  is  irritated  by 
the  rejection  of  its  constitutional  pro- 
posals, 126;  demands  the  suspension 
of  the  eleven  members,  128 ;  reiterates 
its  demand  and  moves  to  Uxbridge, 
129 ;  its  full  demands  presented  to  the 
Commons,  130;  belief  that  a  Scottish 
invasion  is  impending  prevalent  in, 
151 ;  demands  Uie  disbandment  of  the 
Eeformadoes,  152 ;  proposed  march  to 
London  of,  154 ;  disbaiidment  of  de- 
serters from,  156;   sends  its  full  de- 


mands to  Parliament,  157;  marches 
towards  London,  168;  reception  of 
the  fugitive  members  of  Parhament 
^7»  175 )  enters  London,  ib.;  passes 
through  the  City,  176;  removal  to 
Putney  of  the  hea^-quarters  of,  187 ; 
suspicious  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
entertained  in,  195;  growing  distrust 
of  Charles  in,  207 ;  proposal  to  force 
Charles  to  accompany,  208;  growing 
dissensions  in,  213 ;  royalists  in,  240 ; 
its  feeling  about  the  king,  251 ;  Crom- 
well suppresses  a  mutiny  in,  254 ; 
nature  of  its  protest  against  Charles's 
restoration,  278 ;  an  agreement  arrived 
at  between  the  parties  in,  279 ;  talk  of 
an  attack  upon  the  City  in,  361; 
prayer-meeting  and  consultation  of, 
364 ;  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
justice  taken  in,  366;  petitions  in 
support  of  the  petition  of  the  London 
Levellers  from,  475;  cry  for  justice 
without  respect  of  persons  in,  494; 
a  declaration  issued  in  the  name  of, 
529 ;  enters  London,  531 ;  opinions 
on  file  disposal  of  the  king  in,  550 

Army,  the  early  Parliamentary,  want  of 
discipline  in,  i.  23 ;  is  deficient  in  en- 
thusiasm, 30 ;  London  provides  money 
for,  33 ;  dispersed  by  the  royalist^ 
36 ;  its  composition  at  Tumham  Green, 
67;  condition  of,  imder  Essex,  193; 
strategy  of,  227 ;  weakness  caused  by 
the  employment  of  trained  bands  in, 
453 ;  quahty  of,  522 ;  disorganisation 
of,  ii.  131;  see  New  Model  Army, 
the 

Arrears  of  the  soldiers'  ]pay,  dissatisfac- 
tion on  account  of,  iii.  39;  amount 
of,  42 ;  vote  of  the  Commons  for  the 
payment  of  six  weeks  of,  59 

Arandel,  occupied  by  the  royalists,  i. 
297 ;  recaptured  by  Waller,  298 

Arundell,  Lady  Blanche,  defends  War- 
dour  Castle,  i.  243 

Ash,  Simeon,  takes  part  in  the  ejections 
from  Cambridge,  i,  355 

Ashbumham,  John,  carries  on  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Vane,  ii.  442;  Charles 
proposes  to  take  with  him  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  460;  accompanies  the 
king  from  Oxford,  472;  advises  the 
king  to  iske  shipping  for  Newcastle, 
477;  escapes  to  France,  480;  inter- 
cepted letter  from,  iii.  77 ;  his  mission 
to  Charles,  146;  arrives  in  England, 
171 ;  expects  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
206;  withdraws  his  parole  on  ttuB 
king's  behalf,  230;  separated  from 
the  king,  232 ;  urges  Charles  to  go  io 
London,  240;  opposes  Berkeley's  de- 
sire to  help  Charles  to  escape  to  the 
Continent,  243;  snggestB  that  Ghades 
should  go  to  Londmi,  and,  if  mbk,  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  244:  ftPPtilt  *o 
Hammond  to  protool  um  m§t  m 
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offers  to  murder  Hammond,  250;  dis- 
missed from  Carisbrooke,  285 

Ashby-de-la-Zonch,  held  for  the  long, 
i.  iia 

Aflthton,  Ralph,  Colonel,  joins  Cromwell 
wiUi  the  Lancaster  forces,  iii.  437 ;  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Preston,  442;  left 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell,  444 

Assembly  of  Divines,  the,  bill  for  calling, 
i.  43;  ordinance  for  the  meeting  of, 
174;  Scottish  ministers  invited  to, 
ao8;  opening  of,  272;  constitution  of, 
ib. ;  amends  the  covenant,  273 ;  parties 
in,  306 ;  issues  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  toleration,  314 ;  form  of  ordination 
presented  by,  382 ;  asked  to  prepare  a 
Directory,  ii.  12 ;  urges  the  Houses  to 
establish  Presbyterian  ism,  13 ;  rejection 
of  its  claims  to  exclude  from  conunu- 
nion,  368 ;  its  petition  voted  a  breach 
of  privilege,  468 ;  called  on  to  answer 
oeitain  questions,  ib.\  excused  from 
answering,  505;  supplicates  for  the 
king's  life,  iii.  589 

Assessments  for  the  army,  the,  estimate 
of,  iii.  3;  the  Lords  vote  to  discon- 
tinue, 32 ;  the  Commons  resolve  to 
continue,  34 

Associated  Counties,  the,  see  Eastern 
Association 

Associations  formed,  i.  89 

Astley,  Lord,  1644  (Jacob  Astley),  ap- 
pointed to  the  conunand  in  South 
Wales,  ii.  260;  fails  to  obtain  Welsh 
recruits  for  Charles,  285;  defeated  at 
Stow-on-the-Wold,  452;  see  Astley, 
Sir  Jacob 

Astley,  Sir  Jacob,  his  prayer  at  Edgehill, 
i.  51;  royalist  governor  of  Reading, 
270 ;  activity  of,  in  Cornwall,  464 ;  see 
Astley,  Lord 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur,  governor  of  Reading, 
i.  149 ;  wounded,  150 

Athboy,  taken  by  Jones  and  Monk,  iii. 

354 
Audley,  Lewis,  Captain,  urges  the  army 

council  to  haste,  iii.  222 
Auldearn,  battle  of,  ii.  z86 
Aztell,  Daniel,  Colonel,  commands  the 

soldiers  at  the  king's  trial,  iii.  570; 

bids  his  men  fire  into  the  gallery,  572 ; 

orders  his  soldiers  to  cry  out  for  justice, 

573 
Aylesbury,  Essex's  army  at,  i.  192 ;  plot 

for  the  betrayal  of,  311 ;  failure  of  a 

royalist    attempt    to    surprise,    323; 

rendezvous  of  Essex  and  Manchester 

ordered  at,  398 

Ayscough,  Sir  Edward,  steadiness  of  his 

retreat  at  Gainsborough,  i.  223 


Backhouse,  Captain,  pretends  willing- 
ness to  betray  Gloucester,  i.  305 
Badraoch,  Alaster  Maodonald  in,  ii.  84 


I  Bagni,  Cardinal,  offers  money  for  IreUod, 
ii.  123  ^tr-w",  , 

Baillie,  Robert,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  Independents  for  a  time, 
i.  313 ;  complains  that  Cromwell  is  fet 
liberty  of  ail  religions,  48^ ;  advocates 
an  attack  on  Cromwell,  ii.  23 ;  wishes 
the  Scottish  army  to  be  strengthened  to 
counterbalance  the  Independents,  221 ; 
laments  the  prevalence  of  Crastianism, 
369;  laments  the  declaration  of  ii» 
Dissenting  Brethren  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  373 ;  his  views  on  the 
Erastianism  of  Parliament,  450 ;  com- 
plains that  the  City  has  *  played  nip- 
shot,'  456;  blames  the  Independento 
for  aiming  at  the  continuance  of  war, 
492 ;  reports  a  conversation  with  Lsn- 
derdale,  iii.  421 

Baillie,  William  (Lieatenant-General), 
commands  Leven's  infantry,  i.  440; 
his  conduct  at  Marston  Moor,  443; 
sent  against  Montrose,  ii.  161 ;  opposed 
to  Montrose,  176;  follows  Montrose 
through  Dundee,  178 ;  marches  north- 
wards, and  is  joined  by  Hurry,  247; 
distrusted  by  tho  estates,  249 ;  refuses 
to  fight  Montrose  at  Keith,  250;  pre- 
pares to  attack  Montrose  at  Alfoid, 
251;  is  defeated  at  Alford,  253;  hU 
resignation  offered  and  rejected,  262, 
265;  condition  of  his  army  before  the 
battle  of  Kilsjrth,  266  ;  overruled  by  a 
committee,  i&. ;  protests  against  fighting 
at  Kilsyth,  269;  defeated  at  Kilnyth, 
270;  commands  Hamilton's  f oot,' iiL 
405 ;  recommends  Hamilton  to  march 
through  Lancashire,  436;  sent  to  the 
south  of  the  Ribble,  440;  wishes  to 
fight  after  Langdale's  defeat,  443; 
retreat  of,  444 ;  surrender  of,  445 

BaJcarres,  Lord,  1643  (Alexander  land- 
say),  his  conduct  at  Alford,  ii.  252 ;  at 
Kilsyth,  269;  consults  with  Loudoun, 
462 

Balfour  of  Biurleigh,  Lord,  the  nominal 
commander  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Aberdeen,  ii.  95 ;  opposes  Montr(»e  at 
Kilsytli,  269 

Balfour,  Sir  William,  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  i.  52;  cemmands 
Waller's  cavalry,  377;  takes  i>art  in 
the  flank  march  at  Newbury,  501 ;  is 
driven  back,  505 

Ballot,  the,  motion  for  introducing  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  529 

Balmerino,  Lord,  1613  (John  Elphin- 
stone),  asks  Montreuil  to  support 
Scotland,  ii.  319;  approves  of  a  pro- 
posal to  receive  Charles  in  the  Scottish 
army,  363;  distrusts  the  king's  over- 
tures, 385;  annoyed  by  the  king's 
procrastination,  386;  is  delayed  by 
keeping  the  sabbath,  462 

Bamfield,  John,  Colonel,  manag€^8  the 
transmission  of  letters  to  the  king,  iiL 
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53 1  persuades  the  Duke  of  York  to 

escape,  343;  accompanies  the  Dnke  of 

York  to  Holland,  344 
Bampton,  Cromwell  defeats  Vaaghaa  at, 

ii.  158 
Banbury,  surrenders  to  the  king,  i.  59 ; 

garrisoned  by  the  king,  76;  Charles 

and  Waller  face  one  another  at,  425 ; 

raising  of  the  parliamentarian  siege 

of,  498 ;  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii.  484 
Banbury,  Countess  of,  offers  money  for 

Ireland,  ii.  123 
Baptists,  the,  increase  of,  i.  3x4;  advocate 

separation  between  church  and  state, 

936;    tiieir   employment    as    soldiers 

defended  by  Cromwell,  366 
Barbadoes,  Scottish  prisoners  sent  to, 

iii.  492 
Barclay,  Roberl,  becomes  a  member  of 

the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  i.  360 
Bard,   Sir    Henry,    disobeys    orders    at 

Cheriton,  i.  ^82 
Barkstead,  Colonel,  occupies  Whitehall, 

iii.   290;    reports  to    Fairfax  on  the 

situation  in  Kent,  385 ;  driven  out  of 

Colchester,  401 
Barnard  Castle,  Lambert  quarters  his 

soldiers  at,  iii.  416 
Barnstaple,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 

i.  162;  surrenders,  243;  recovered  by 

the    royalists    after    its    revolt,    486; 

reduced  by  Fairfax,  ii.  465 
Barry,  John,  Colonel,  sent  by  Ormond  to 

Ireland,  iii.  355 
Basing  HouHe,  besieged    by  Waller,  i. 

293;  besieged  by  a  Hampshire  force, 

424 ;  relieved  by  Gage,  498 ;  failure  of 

the  king  to  break  up  the  siege  of,  ib. ; 

Qage  breaks    up  the    siege  of,  518; 

summoned    by    Cromwell,      ii.     344; 

stormed  and  sacked,  ^45 
Bath,    Waller    established    at,    i.    196; 

Hopton's     advance      against,      i^  ; 

Wskller's  retreat  to,  201;   abandoned 

by  Waller,  210;  surrenders  to  Fairfax, 

ii.  277 
Batten,  William,  Captain,  fires  on  the 

queen's  ships  at  Bridhngton  Quay,  i. 

109;  appointed  to  conmiand  the  fleet 

as  vice-admiral,  ii.  145;  allows  six  of 

the    eleven    members    to    escape    to 

Calais,  iii.  181 ;  offers  to  induce  the 

fleet  to  declare  for   the  Scots,  194; 

dissatisfaction    in    the   fleet   at   the 

dismissal     of,     383;     escapes     from 

London,  426 ;  knighted  by  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  427 
Baxter,  Bichard,  visits  the  army,  ii.  303 ; 

a  chaplain  in  Whalley's  regiment,  304 ; 

his  account  of  the  views  prevailmg  in 

the  army,  305 
Bear-baiting,  prohibited,  i.  88 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  1641  (William  Bussell), 

is  anxious  for  peace,  1.  169;  deserts  the 

Parliament,  234 ;  his  reception  at  Ox- 

ford,  336 


Bedfordshire,  petitions  for  peace,  1. 95 
Beeston  Castle,  relieved  by  Bupert,  ii.  139 
Belfast,  distress  of  the  English  re^pments 

in,  i.  391;   seized  by  Monro,  li.  zza; 

surprised  by  Monk,  iii.  489 
Bellasys,  Lord,  appointed  governor  of 

Newark,  ii.  356,  360 
Bellenden,  Sir  William,  sent  to  urge  the 

Prince  of  Orange  to  assist  Charles,  iii. 

415 

Belli^vre,  Pompone  de,  is  appointed  am- 
bassador to  England,  li.  490;  the 
queen's  memorandum  for,  508; 
Mazarin's  instructions  to,  510;  his 
first  report  from  England,  id.;  goes 
to  Newcastle,  511 ;  throws  doubt  on 
Charles's  sanguine  expectations,  515 ; 
advises  Charles  not  to  leave  his  do- 
minions, 554;  urges  Charles  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Independents,  562 ; 
derides  Charles's  equivocation,  566; 
supports  the  offers  of  the  Scottish 
officers,  575;  leaves  Newcastle,  577; 
conveys  fresh  Presbyterian  propo- 
sals to  the  queen,  iii.  26;  visits  the 
City,  27 ;  negotiates  with  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  and  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, 77 ;  complains  of  the  hesi- 
tations of  the  Enghsh  Presbyterians, 
78;  holds  conferences  with  Charles, 
Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  143;  is  sur- 
prised at  Charles's  incapacity,  144 

Belling,  Richard,  received  by  Innocent 
X.,  ii.  376 ;  acts  as  intermediary  between 
the  Supreme  Council  and  Rinuccini, 

Benburb,  battle  of,  ii.  535 

Bennet,  Sir  Humphrey,  commands  the 
King's  Life  Guard  at  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  i.  501 ;  successful 
charge  of,  505 

Berkeley,  Lord,  1613  (George  Berkeley), 
impeached,  iii.  191 

Berkeley,  Sir  John,  takes  part  in  the  battle 
of  Stnitton,  i.  160;  governor  of  Exeter, 
ii.  136 ;  helps  in  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
137;  appomted  to  command  at  the 
siege  of  Taunton,  163 ;  sent  to  keep  up 
the  blockade  of  Plymouth,  233;  sur- 
renders Exeter,  465;  Faorfax  and 
Cromwell  wish  to  employ  as  a  media- 
tor with  the  king,  ni.  144;  sent  to 
England  by  the  queen,  145;  his  ad- 
vice to  Charles,  w,;  is  convinced  of 
Cromwell's  honesty,  146;  fails  to  per- 
suade Charles  to  accept  The  Heads  of 
the  ProposalSf  171 ;  expostulates  with 
Charles,  172;  expects  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  206;  separated  from  the 
king,  232;  wishes  Charles  to  eacape 
to  the  Continent,  243;  aooompames 
Charles  from  Hampton  Court,  and  ap- 
peals to  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  249;  meets  with  a  rebuff  at 
Windsor  and  learnt  that  Cromwell 
has    withdrawn     his    support    from 
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Charles,  266;  returns  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  268;  dismissed  from  Caris- 
brooke,  285 ;  sent  by  the  Independents 
to  the  king,  342 

Berkeley,  Sir  Robert,  employment  of  his 
fine  in  payment  of  the  army,  i.  286 

Berwick,  projected  seizure  of,  by  the 
Scots,  iii.  332;  seized  by  Langdale, 
370 ;  surrendered  to  Cromwell,  490 

BeUiel,  Major,  leads  a  charge  at  Lang- 
port,  ii.  239 

Beverley,  writ  for  a  new  election  refused 
to,  ii.  314 

Bewdley,  Charles  retires  to,  i.  4x5 

Bideford,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 
i.  162 ;  surrenders,  243 

Birch,  John,  Colonel,  brings  on  the 
battle  of  Cheriton,  i.  380 ;  iskes  part 
in  the  surprisal  of  Hereford,  ii.  386; 
joins  in  defeating  Astley  at  Stow-on- 
the-Wold,  452 

Birmingham,  sacked  by  Bupert,  i.  124 

Birr  Castle,  taken  by  Preston,  i.  141 

Bishop's  lands,  vested  in  trustees,  ii.  527 

Bishops,  see  Episcopacy 

Blackneath,  the  Kentish  insurgents  ap- 
point a  rendezvous  at,  iii.  382 

Blake,  Robert,  Colonel,  takes  part  in  the 
defence  of  Lyme,  i.  419;  is  governor 
of  Taunton,  ii.  34 ;  prepares  to  resist 
a  siege,  137 ;  defence  of  Taunton  by, 
165 ;  reduces  Dunster  Castle,  466 

Blasphemy  and  heresy,  ordinance  against, 
in  committee,  ii.  520 ;  passes,  iii.  369 

Blechmgton  House,  ta^en  by  Cromwell, 

ii.  157 
Blewbury,  Cromwell  and  Waller  advance 

to,  i.  508 

Bloody  Tenent  of  Seraeeutionf  The^  pub- 
lication of,  i.  339 

Blue  Boar,  the,  letter  of  the  king's  inter- 
cepted by  Cromwell  and  Lreton  at,  iii. 
261 

Boarstall  House,  attacked  by  Fairfax,  ii. 
199 ;  surrenders,  485 

Boconnock,  occupied  by  the  royalists,  i. 

436 

Bodmin,  Hopton  retreats  to,  ii.  437 ;  oc- 
cupied by  Fairfax,  ih. 

Bolingbroke,  Earl  of,  1624  (Oliver  St. 
Jolm),  votes  for  Faurfax's  commission, 
ii.  X44 

Bolton,  stormed  by  Rupert,  i.  429 

Bolton  Castle,  reduction  of,  ii.  360 

Boreman,Thomas,  Captain,  appointed  one 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  Hammond's  absence,  iii.  520;  de- 
dares  himself  powerless  to  resist  the 
attempt  to  .remove  the  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  522 ;  admits  that  there  is  a  de- 
sign to  carry  off  the  king,  523 

Boroughs,  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  five  Dis- 
sentmg  Brethren,  i.  306 

Boston,  retreat  of  Willoughby  to,  i.  224 ; 
meeting  of  parliamentary  commanders 
at,  281 


Boswell,  Sir  William,  intercepted  letter 

of,  iii.  324 
Boteler,  William,  his  house  plundered,  L 

15 
Bouillon,  Duke  of  (Frederic- Manzioe  de 

la  Tour  d'Auvergne),  proposed  as  oom- 

mander  of  a  force  to  be  sent  to  England, 

ii.  4x1 

Bourchier,  George,  executed  for  a  plot  to 
betray  Bristol  to  Rupert,  i.  114 

Bourton-on-the- Water,  arrival  of  Charles 
at,  i.  4x4 

Bovey  Tracey,  Cromwell  surprises  Went- 
worth  at,  ii.  428 

Bow  (in  Devonshire),  Sir  Hardzess 
Waller  at,  ii.  428 

Bow  Bridge,  occupied  by  Norwich's 
troops,  iii.  392 

Bowes,  Lambert  quarters*  soldiers  at,  iiL 
416 

Boynton,  Matthew,  carries  over  Scar- 
borough to  the  king,  iii.  426 

Boys,  John,  Colonel,  defends  Donnington 
Castle,  i.  497 ;  see  Boys,  Sir  John 

Boys,  Sir  John,  refuses  to  surrender, 
L  5x0 

Bradford,  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at,  i.  loi; 
attacked  by  Newcastle,  189;  capture 
of,  X90 

Bradock  Down,  Hopton's  victory  at,  i.  99 

Bradshaw,  John,  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  iii.  567 ;  wears  a  sh^ 
proof  hat,  570 ;  declares  Charles  to  be 
an  elected  king,  573  ;  orders  the  clerk 
to  record  the  king's  default,  576;  his 
speech  when  the  king  is  brought  fw 
the  last  time  before  the  court,  585; 
orders  the  sentence  to  be  read,  586; 
orders  the  king's  removal,  587 

Braintree,  mutiny  of  soldiers  at,  iii.  82 ; 
seizure  of  the  county  magazine  at,  397 

Brent,  Sir  Nathaniel,  chairman  of  the 
visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
iii.  140 

Brentford,  Rupert's  attack  on,  i.  65,  66 ; 
re-occupied  by  Essex,  69 

Brentford,  Earl  of,  1644  (Patrick  Bnth- 
ven),  Charles  thinks  of  removing  from 
the  command,  i.  461 ;  superseded  by 
Rupert,  5xx;  his  character  as  a  com- 
mander, 520 

Brentwood,  junction  of  Norwich  and 
Lucas  at,  iii.  396 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  successes  of,  in 
Cheshire,  i.  lox;  takes  part  in  the 
combat  on  Hopton  Heath,  123 ;  occu- 
pies Wem,  290 ;  opposed  to  Rupert  in 
Cheshire,  477;  raises  the  sie^s  of 
Chester  and  Hawarden  Castle,  ii.  172 ; 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of,  219 ;  joins  in  defeat- 
ing Astley  at  Stow-on-the-Wold,  452 

Bribes,  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

iii.  317 
Bridge,  William,  one  of  the  five  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  i.  306 
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Bridgwater,  abandoned  to  the  royalists, 
i.  19s;  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at,  ii.  162  ;  siege  of,  241 ;  taken 
by  Fairfax,  242 

Brill,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  76 

BriBtol,  Rupert  fails  in  an  attempt  te  sur- 
prise, i.  114;  secured  by  Waller,  120; 
surrenders  to  Rupert,  210;  dispute  about 
the  governorship  of,  230;  Uoptou 
sent  to  secure,  410;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sent  to,  ii.  134 ;  important  position  of, 
280 ;  besieged  by  Fairfax,  281 ;  weak- 
ness of  the  fortifications  of,  288 ; 
stormed  by  Fairfax,  290 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  1622  (John  Digby),  re- 
ceives information  from  Ogle,  i.  310 ; 
incites  Mozley  to  betray  Aylesbury, 
313  ;  makes  overtures  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, 315  ;  retires  to  Exeter,  ii.  277 

Broghill,  Lord,  1628  (Roger  Boyle),  tells 
a  story  about  Cromwell's  seizure  of  a 
letter  from  the  king,  iii.  259 

Bromsebro,  treaty  of,  ii.  275 

Brooke,  Lord,  1628  (Robert  Greville),  at 
the  head  of  the  association  of  War- 
wickshire and  Staffordshire,  i.  90 ;  sent 
to  the  Midlands,  112;  killed  at  Lich- 
field, 113 

Brooke,  Sir  Basil,  joins  in  a  plot  for 
winning  tlie  City  for  the  king,  i.  316 ; 
his  plot  denounced,  317 

Btown,  Sir  John,  routs  Digby's  horse,  ii. 

354 
Browne,  Geoffrey,  sent  as  commissioner 

to  the  queen,  iii.  355 ;  urges  the  queen 

to  send  Ormond  back  to  Ireland,  413 

Browne,  Richard,  Major-General,  put  at 
the  liead  of  a  force  for  the  protection 
of  London,  i.  423 ;  has  difficulty  in 
le\'ying  soldiers,  424;  mutinous  state 
of  his  force,  454 ;  his  life  endangered, 
455 ;  reductm  Greenland  House,  456 ; 
occupies  Abingdon  with  a  mutinous 
force,  465 ;  asked  to  betray  Abmgdon, 
ii.  56 ;  drijes  back  a  royahst  attack  on 
Abingdon,  57 ;  ordered  to  join  Fairfax 
in  investing  Oxford,  169;  takes  part 
in  tlie  siege  of  Oxford,  171 ;  chosen 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex,  iii. 
452 ;  proposal  to  place  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  City  trained  bands,  ib.; 
his  trial  demanded  by  the  Council  of 
Officers,  539;  arrest  of,  541,  543;  de- 
tained in  prison,  544 

Buckinghum,  Duchess  of,  favours 
Brooke's  plot,  i.  316 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  1628  (George 
Villiers),  joins  in  Holland's  rising,  iii. 
408 ;  rides  away  from  Kingston,  411 ; 
escapes  from  St.  Neots,  412 

Bunratty  Castle,  seized  by  parliamen- 
tary ships,  ii.  423 ;  continuance  of  the 
siege  of,  534 ;  surrender  of,  538 

Burford,  Charles  passes  through,  i.  414 

Burghley  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  i. 
221 


Burley,  Captain,  attempts  to  rescue 
Charles,  iii.  286;  trial  and  execution 
of,  291,  292 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
story  told  of  Cromwell  by,  iii.  104,  n. 

Burton,  Henry,  the  church  of  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanbury  closed  against,  ii.  371 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Fairfax's  head- 
quarters removed  to,';  iii.  81;  riot  at, 

374 
Bushel,  Brown,  regains  Scarborough  for 

the  Parliament  and  loses  it,  i.  122 
Byron,  Lord,  1643  (John  Byron),  at  the 
head  of  an  army  partly  composed  of 
English  soldiers  from  Ireland,  i.  290 ; 
slaughters  Brereton's  men  in  Bar- 
thomly  church,  345  ;  defeated  at  Nant- 
wich,  346 ;  urges  Ormond  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  England,  347;  engages  the 
enemy  before  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  437 ;  defeated  by  Meldrum,  ii.  33 ; 
looks  again  for  help  from  Ireland,  140; 
acquaints  the  king  with  tlie  weak  con- 
dition of  Chester,  327;  awaits  Hamil- 
ton's army  at  Llanrwst,  iii.  436 ;  with- 
draws to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  449;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
that  he  shall  be  excepted  from  pardon, 
510;  see  Byron,  Sir  John 
Byron,  Sir  Jolin,  occupies  and  quits 
Oxford,  i.  33 ;  enters  Worcester,  35 ; 
his  conduct  at  Edgehill,  54;  leads  a 
body  of  horse  at  Newbury,  249 ;  made 
Lord  BjTTon,  290;  see  Byron,  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Nicholas,  expects  succour 
from  Ireland,  i.  129;  leads  a  brigade 
at  Newbury,  249 


C.VBINET  system,  the,  germ  of,  i.  360 
Callander,  Earl  of,  164 1  (James  Living- 
stone), takes  part  in  a  negotiation  wiUi 
Charles,  ii.  255 ;  offers  Charles  military 
support  if  he  will  yield  about  religion, 
^22;  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Hamilton's    army,    iii.    386;    his   be- 
haviour towards  Hamilton,  416 ;  InsistB 
on    Monro's    being    subordinated    to 
him,  435 ;  is  neutral  on  the  question  of 
the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  army, 
436;  returns  alone  from  Wigan,  439; 
recommends  Hamilton  to  withdraw  to 
the  south  of  the  Ribble,  440 ;  escapes 
to  Holland,  448 
Cambridge,  the  University  of,  Manchester 
ordered  to  purify,  i.  354;  ejection  of 
members  from,  355 
Camerons,  the,  join  Montrose,  ii.  100 
Campbell,  Sir  Duncan,  commands  the 

Campbells  at  Inverlochy,  ii.  104 
Campden  House,  burnt,  ii.  168 
Canonteign,    occupied    by    Fairfax,    ii. 

427 
Cansfield,  Sir  John,  drives  back  Balfour 

in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  i.  50c 

Canterbury,  injury  to  the  cathedral  a^  i. 
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15 ;  riot  on  CliriBtmas  Day  at,  iii.  281 ; 
surrenders  to  Ireton,  394 
Capel,  Lord,  1641  (Arthur  Capel),  sent 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  West, 
li.  134 ;  sent  to  the  queen  to  ask  per- 
mission to  the  prince  to  remain  in 
Jersey,  495 ;  refuses  to  accompany  the 
prince  to  France,  496 ;  sent  to  remon- 
strate against  the  cession  of  the  Chan- 
nel  Islemtds  to  France,  559 ;  joins  the 
royalists  at  Chelmsford,  iiL  396:  as- 
sured of  quarter  after  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  463;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  for  the  baiiishmenf  of,  510 
Capuchins,  expelled  from  England,  i.  118 
Caxdenas,  Alonso  de,  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  English  to  relieve  Dunkirk, 

ii-  557 
Cardiff,  Charles  sets  out  from,  ii.  260 

Carew,  Sir  Alexander,  attempts  to  betray 
Plymouth,  i.  244;  sentence  and  exe- 
cution of,  ii.  45 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  lodged  in, 
iii.  250 ;  ParUament  orders  the  deten- 
tion of  Charles  in,  286;  plot  for  the 
king's  escape  from,  333;  Charles  un- 
able to  get  through  a  window  of,  336 ; 
Charles  freed  from  confinement  in,  472 ; 
guarded  by  the  local  trained  bands,  523 

Carlisle,  besieged  by  David  Leslie,  i.  519 ; 
surrender  of,  ii.  229 ;  projected  seizure 
of,  iii.  332;  seized  by  the  royalists, 
370 ;  Langdale  driven  into,  406  ;  oc- 
cupied by  Hamilton,  416 ;  surrendered 
by  the  Scots,  490 ;  Cromwell  at,  493 

Carlisle,  Countess  of,  said  to  have  in- 
trigued with  the  eleven  members,  iiL 
150 ;  is  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  queen  and  the  royalists, 
388 ;  Lauderdale's  correspondence  with, 
421 

Carlow,  surprised  by  Preston,  iii.  349 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  1628  (Robert  Dor- 
mer), a  moderate  Royahst,  i.  7;  his 
successes  in  Dorsetshire,  226;  com- 
plains of  Maurice's  plunderings,  231 ; 
takes  part  in  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
240 ;  killed  at  Newbury,  256 

Camwath,  Earl  of,  1639  (Robert  Dalzell), 
seizes  the  King's  bridle  at  Naseby,  ii. 
214 

Carrickfergui,  surprised  by  Monk,  iii.  489 

Ocue  of  tiie  Army  truly  stated^  The^ 
presented  to  Fairfax,  iii.  214 

Cuhel,  refuses  to  admit  Ormond,  ii.  543 ; 
Inchiquin  storms  the  Rock  of,  iii.  351 

Castle  Dinas,  Hopton's  rendezvous  at, 

ii.  438 
Castle  Dor,  surrender  of  Essex's  infantry 

at,  i.  467 

Castlehaven,  Earl  of,  1634  (James  Tou- 
chet),  defeats  Vavasour  in  Munster,  i. 
2^9 ;  successful  campaign  of,  ii.  396 

Cauiolics,  the  English,  support  the 
king,  i.  41;  measures  taken  by  Par- 
liament against,  88;    excluded  from 
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toleration  by  the  author  of  Liberia  of 
Conscience^  342;  Charles  consents  to 
the  repeed  of  the  laws  against,  ii.  127 ; 
Charles  offers  freedom  of  conscience 
to,  443;  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  offer 
toleration  to,  iii.  143  ;  agreement  of  the 
king  and  the  army  leaders  to  grant 
toleration  to,  187 ;  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  for  toleration,  211;  debate 
on  toleration  for,  212 

Catholics,  the  French,  the  queen  hopes 
to  obtain  help  from,  ii.  378 

Cavalry  tactics,  Cromwell's,  adopted  ^ 
Auldearn,  ii.  186  • 

Cavendish,  Charles,  tries  to  retrain 
Gainsborough,  221 ;  killed  at  Gains- 
borough, 223 

Caversham,  taken  by  Cssex,  i.  149; 
Charles  lodged  in  Lord  Craven's  bouse 
at,  iii.  133 

Cawood  Castle,  taken  by  Hotham,  L  39 

Cecil,  Captain,  dissents  from  the  Army 
Remonstrance,  iii.  508 

Cessation,  the  Lish,  i.  264 

Chagford,  Hopton's  army  repulsed  st, 
i.  99 

Chalgrove  Field,  fight  at,  i.  176 

Chalouer,  Richard,  collects  money  for  a 
royahst  plot,  i.  169  ;  gives  the  king's 
commission  of  array  to  Tompkins, 
172  \  executed,  184 

Chaloner,  Thomas,  absents  himself  from 
Lilbume's  conmiittee  on  the  Affrec- 
vient  of  the  People^  iii.  535 

Channel  islands,  the,  alleged  proposal  to 
pledge,  ii.  411 ;  Jermyn  proposes  to 
cede,  559 

Chard,  junction  of  Hopton  with  Maurice 
and  Hertford  at,  i.  195 ;  halt  of  Charles 
at,  486 

Chsurles  I.  (King  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland),  makes  Rux>ert  general  oi 
the  horse,  i.  3;  attempts  to  restrain 
plundering,  15;  sends  Southampton 
and  Culpepper  to  negotiate,  16 ;  sends 
Spencer  and  Falkland  to  negotiate,  19; 
increase  of  the  annf  of,  22 ;  leaves 
Nottingham,  and  issues  a  manifesto  to 
his  army,  28 ;  occupies  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester,  30 ;  refuses  to  receive  a  peti- 
tion from  Essex,  37 ;  sells  a  peerage, 
^1 ;  asks  the  Catholics  to  support  him, 
tb.;  marches  from  Shrewsbury,  43; 
sends  for  help  to  Denmark,  45;  ad- 
vances to  EdgehiU,  48;  his  conduct 
at  EdgehiU,  56;  enters  Oxford,  59; 
marches  towards  London,  62 ;  throws 
delays  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  63 ; 
offers  to  negotiate,  and  orders  an  attack 
on  Brentford,  65 ;  checked  at  Tumham 
Green,  68 ;  retires  to  Oatlands,  69 ; 
is  charged  with  duplicity,  70;  with- 
draws to  Reading,  71 ;  rejects  the  terms 
of  Parliament,  and  establishes  himself 
at  Oxford,  73;  receives  money  and 
arms  from  Denmark,  74 ;  issues  a  de- 
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claration  against  Parliament,  75;  mili- 
tary position  of,  76;  strategy  of,  78; 
congratulates  Newcastle,  82,  83;  re- 
ceives a  petition  from  the  City,  94;  his 
answer  read  in  the  City,  95 ;  ):«ceiyeB 
the  parliamentary  peace  proposals  at 
Oxford,  103 ;  makes  counter-proposals, 
ih. ;  comments  on  the  articles  of  cessa- 
tion, no;  intercepted  letter  from,  114; 
criticises  the  proposals  of  the  Houses, 
and  asks  for  the  ships  and  forts,  116; 
desires  peace  on  liis  own  terms,  119; 
his  final  terms,  125 ;  hesitates  between 
two  policies,  127  ;  issues  a  commission 
of  array  for  London,  128;  resolves  to 
employ  Irish  Catholics,  129;  receives 
a  petition  from  the  Irish  confederate 
Catholics,  137;  forbids  Leicester  to 
go  to  Ireland,  138 ;  orders  the  opening 
of  negotiations  in  Ireland,  139;  finds 
fault  with  the  lords  justices,  141 ; 
authoriKes  Ormond  to  treat  for  a  ces- 
sation and  to  bring  over  an  Irish  army, 
145;  rejects  the  mediation  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  ib.  ;  sends 
noblemen  to  Scotland  to  opx>ose  Argyle, 
146;  in  want  of  ammuni^on,  155 :  re- 
ceives the  queen's  convoy,  156;  offers 
to  cede  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  163 ;  authorises  the 
collection  of  money  for  a  plot  in  Lon- 
don, 168,;  sends  a  message  by  Alex- 
ander Hampden,  169 ;  his  connection 
with  Waller's  plot,  172;  his  cause  in- 
jured by  its  discovery,  173 ;  sends  Taafe 
to  Kilkenny,  ib. ;  declares  that  ParUa- 
ment  is  no  longer  free  and  invites  Lords 
and  Commoners  to  sit  at  Oxford,  181 ; 
meets  the  queen  at  Edgehill,  194; 
prohibits  his  subjects  from  trading  with 
London,  212 ;  declares  that  he  will  main- 
tain the  Protestant  religion,  ib. ;  com- 
pelled to  lay  fiiege  to  Gloucester,  229 ; 
appeases  a  quarrel  between  Rupert  and 
Hertford,  230 ;  refuses  to  interfere  with 
Maurice's  pluuderings,  231 ;  resolves 
to  besiege  Gloucester,  ib. ;  summons 
Gloucester,  233;  receives  coldly  the 
deserting  earls,  236;  abandons  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  241 ;  temporary 
desiK)ndency  of,  242  ;  attempts  to  out- 
mana)u\Te  Essex,  244 ;  marches  to  cut 
Essex  of!  from  London,  245 ;  fights  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  249 ;  retreats, 
254 ;  returns  to  Oxford,  257 ;  orders  the 
arrest  of  four  Irish  privy-councillors, 
260 ;  refuses  to  allow  Montrose  to  begin 
war  in  Scotland,  265;  seizure  of  the  re- 
venue of,  286 ;  instructs  Ormond  to  out- 
wit Monro,  290 ;  offers  to  receive  2,000 
Irish  soldiers  in  England,  292;  sum- 
mons Parliament  to  Oxford,  304;  his 
knowledge  of  Ogle's  plot,  310 ;  approves 
of  Brooke's  plot,  316  ;  offers  Uberty  of 
conscience  to  Vane,  322 ;  sends  Antrim 
to  Ireland,  350;  opens  the  Oxford  Par- 


liament, 351 ;  makes  fresh  overtures 
for  peace,  361 ;  issues  privy  seals  for  a 
loan,  362 ;  in  want  of  arms  and  money, 
377 ;  first  suggestion  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of,  385 ;  thinks  of  marr^-ing  his 
son  to  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  386 ;  simimons  Bupert  to  escort 
the  queen,  388 ;  reviews  his  army  at 
Aldboume,  389 ;  refuses  the  presidency 
of  Munster  to  Inchiquin,  391 ;  receives 
the  agents  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  392 ; 
receives  the  agents  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, 393;  prevented  from  grant- 
ing the  demands  of  the  Catholics, 
394;  smnmons  Rupert  to  help  him, 
405 ;  takes  Perth's  advice  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  of  1644,  406; 
wishes  to  bring  Irish  soldiers  to  Eng- 
land, 407;  gives  over  the  Irish  ne- 
gotiation to  Ormond,  409 ;  sends  Goffe 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ib . ;  his  plan 
of  campaign,  410;  marches  out  of 
Oxford,  414;  retires  to  Bewdley, 
415;  returns  towards  Oxford,  and 
maJTches  to  Buckingham,  422;  hesi- 
tates as  to  his  course,  ib. ;  engages 
Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  425 ;  asks 
Waller  to  treat,  426 ;  prox>osed  deposi- 
tion of,  431;  sends  vague  orders  to 
Rupert,  434;  his  movements  after 
the  battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge,  453 ; 
resolves  to  follow  Essex  into  the  west, 
456;  sets  out  from  Evesham,  457; 
reaches  Exeter,  458;  arrives  at  Lis- 
keard  and  makes  overtures  to  Essex, 
460 ;  accex)t8  the  surrender  of  Essex's 
infantry,  469 ;  leniency  of,  ib. ;  returns 
to  Tavistock,  484 ;  halts  at  Chard,  486 ; 
poverty  of,  487 ;  advances  from  Chard, 
and  consults  with  Rupert,  491 ;  pur- 
sues Waller,  496 ;  relieves  Donnington 
Castle,  498 ;  withdraws  his  army  after 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  507; 
reaches  Oxford,  and  declares  Rupert 
general,  511;  relieves  Donnington 
Castle,  512;  retreats  in  safety,  513; 
returns  to  Oxford,  519;  receives  the 
peace  commissioners,  ii.  23;  offers  to 
send  Richmond  and  Southampton 
with  his  answer,  24 ;  orders  the  arrest 
of  three  peers,  58;  holds  that  Strafford's 
blood  is  appeased,  59;  treats  the 
parliamentiu^  peace  proposals  witii 
contempt,  70;  refuses  to  abandon 
episcopacy,  73;  proposes  to  go  to 
Westminster,  75 ;  suggests  a  national 
synod,  76;  believed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  Ulster  massacre,  108; 
gives  a  conmiission  to  Glamorgan,  to 
bring  an  Irish  army  to  England, 
109 ;  refuses  to  allow  Ormond  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  112;  miuces  promiMS  to  the 
Irish,  114;  refniea  to  aocept  Omond'a 
resignation,  and  aenda  GluioiiMl  to- 
Ireland,    1x5;    gi?ea   inateiwMOM  l» 
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potalit  174;    doable-dealing  of,   ib.; 
negotiates    for   the    modification    of 
The  Heads  of  the  PropotaU,  186; 
removed  to  Hajupton  Coort,  187  :  told 
by  Ireton  and  Cromwell  not  to  take 
seriooaly  the  revival  of  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  188 ;  the  Hampton  Court 
propositions  presented  to,  190 ;  enter- 
tains hopes  from  Scotland,  193 ;  makes 
incompatible    overtures    to    Lander- 
dale  and  Cromwell,  194 ;  answers  the 
Hampton  Coort  propositions,  19c ;  his 
answer  voted  a  denial,  and  his  im- 
prisonment talked  of,  300;  determines 
to  reject  the  offers  of  the  Independents, 
203 ;  holds  a  council,  and  receives  new 
overtures  £rom  the  army  with  coolness, 
ao6;    dismisses  his  eouncillors,  207; 
proposal  that  he  shall  be  forced  to  ac- 
company the  army,  ao8;    faflure  of 
Cromwell's  attempt  to  negotiate  with, 
ao9 ;  counts  on  divisions  in  the  army, 
ai6;  urged  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners to   escape,    330;    refuses   to 
renew  his  parole,  2^1 ;  exasperation  of 
the  Levellers  with,  t5. ;  separated  from 
most  of  his  attendants,  33a ;  acquaints 
Aahbumham    with    his    intention  to 
escape  to  Jersey,  339 ;  plans  discussed 
for  the  escape  of,  243 ;  proposes  to  go 
to  Berwick,  345;  is  warned  that  his 
h'fe  is  in  danger,  and  fixes  the  day  of 
his  escape,  346 ;  is  warned  that  there 
is  a  design  against  his  life,  347 ;  leaves 
Hampton  Court,  348;  reaches  Titch- 
field,  349;  is  lodged   in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  350 ;  Yumours  in  London  con- 
cerning the  fiight  of,  351;    declares 
himseu  to  he  Pater  pairuPf  ib. ;  sends 
a    fresh    proposal    to    the    Houses, 
3^6;  his  sincerity  to  be  tested,  358; 
his  letter  to  the  queen  intercepted  at 
the  Blue  Boar,  361 ;  is  hostile  to  the 
Four  Bills,  365 ;  appeals  to  Fairfax  to 
secure  him    a  personal  treaty,  366; 
urged  to  escape,  368 ;  applies  himself 
to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  370; 
rejects  the  Four  Bills,  375 ;  his  char- 
acter compared  with  that  of  Charles  n., 
277 ;  his  contradictory'  promises  about 
toleration,  378 ;  his  prospects  of  secur- 
ing popular  support,  380 ;  fails  to  effect 
his  escape,  and  is  secured  by  Ham- 
mond, 385 ;    is  virtually  a  prisoner, 
286 ;  motion  for  the  impeaclunent  of, 
287;  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
attendants    of,    397;    urged    by    the 
Hamilton  party  to  make  nesh  conces- 
sions to  the  Presbyterians,  330;  plot 
for  the  escape  of,  333 ;  prevents  Ham- 
mond from  seizing  his  papers,  334; 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  escape,  336 ; 
the  Independents  offer  to  restore,  337 ; 
fresh  appeal  of  the  Lidependents  to, 
343 ;  alleged  offer  of  the  Independents 
to^treat  on  the  basis  of  T?ie  Meade  of 
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the  Propotals  with,  371 ;  propoeal  of 
the  Commons  to  treat  with,  379 ;  again 
prepares  to  escape,  t6. ;  his  plan  dis- 
covered and  frustrated,  380;   refuses 
to  be  bound  by  the  manifesto  of  the 
Scots,  425  ;  removed  to  Newport,  472; 
stipulates  that  none  of  his  concessiotts 
shall  be  vahd  untfl  a  complete  under- 
standing is  arrived  at,  472  ;  urged  by 
Holies  and  Grimston  not  to  waste  time, 
and  by  Vane  to  grant  toleration,  475 ; 
answers  a  demand   for  the  estabh'BO- 
ment  of  Presbyterianism,  476 ;  his  cha- 
^  racter  as  a  controversialist,  477;  defends 
episcopacy,  478 ;  plans  his  escape,  479; 
offers  to  grant  limited  episcopacy,  481 ; 
continues    anxious    to     escape,    483; 
orders  Ormond  to  disobey  commands 
not  sent  by  the  queen,  484 ;  gives  an 
evasive  answer  to  a  demand  that  be 
shall  disavow  Ormond,  485  ;  expected 
to  stir  up  another  war,  486  ;  petitions 
for  justice  against,   487 ;    demand  of 
the  Army  Remonstrance    for  justice 
against,  497 ;  again  prepares  to  escape, 
505 ;  rejects  a  fresh  overture  from  £ 
a«ny»  507;  pretends  to  satisfy  Parlisr 
ment  about  Ormond,  510;  left  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  511 ;  his 
removal  to  Hurst  Castle  ordered,  521 ; 
Cobbet    and    Merryman    directed    to 
remove,  522;  is  warned  of  an  intention 
to  carry  him  off,  523 ;  refuses  to  at- 
tempt to  escape,  524 ;  carried  off  fnim 
Newport,   525;    his   imprisonment  at 
Hurst  Castle,  526 ;  his  final  answer  frtan 
Newport  discussed  in    the  House  of 
Commons,  531 ;  his  treatment  at  Hurst 
Castle,  ^47 ;  fears  assassination,  548 ; 
removed  from  Hurst  Castle,  549 ;  ar- 
rives at  Windsor,  550 ;  rejects  a   final 
overture  from  the  army,  556 ;  first  or- 
dinance for  the  trial    of,    559;    Act 
passed  by  the  Commons  for  the  tri^ 
of,  ^62 ;  question  raised  of  merely  de- 
posing, 568;   brought  to  St.  James's, 
and  to  Cotton  House,   569;  brought 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  571 ; 
questions  the  authority  of  the  court, 
572 ;  brought  a  second  time  before  the 
court,  573;  brought  a  third  time  be- 
fore the  court,  576 ;  intention  to  sen- 
tence as  contumacious,  ib. ;  the  court 
hears  evidence  against,  579 ;  the  death 
warrant  of,  583,  n. ;     brought  to  the 
bar  to  be  sentenced,  585 ;  sentenced  to 
death,  586 ;  forcibly  removed,  587 ;  to. 
moved  to  Whitehedl,  and  afterwards  to 
St.   James's,  588;   takes  leave  of  his 
twoyoungest  children,  592  ;  conducted 
to  Whitehall,  594 ;  steps  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, 595 ;  last  speech  of,  596 :  execu- 
tion of,  597 ;  funeral  of,  «;98 ;  character 
given  in  Eikoji  Basil  ik^  to,  599;  de- 
fects in  the  character  of,  600 ;  'story  of 
Cromwell's  visit  to  the  body  of,  604 
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Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  jpleads  for  ihe 
life  of  Colonel  Feilding,  1. 151 ;  seizure 
of  ihe  revenue  of,  286 ;  proposed  mar- 
riage of  with  a  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  386, 409 ;  sent  to  Bristol,  ii. 
13^;  arrives  at  Bristol,  135;  gives 
orders  to  Goring  and  Grenvile,  154; 
arrives  at  Bridgwater  and  attempts  to 
raise  an  army,  163;  receives  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  227;  suggests 
proposals  of  peace  to  Fairfax,  316 ;  is 
ordered  to  ^o  to  France,  338 ;  ordered 
a  second  tmie  to  go  to  France,  381 ; 
proposed  declaration  against,  409 ;  pro- 
posal for  his  marriage  to  the  Great 
Mademoiselle,  4x1;  with  his  army  at 
Tavistock,  428 ;  falls  back  on  Launoes- 
ton,  429;  retreats  to  Truro,  436;  a 
plot  to  carry  off,  437;  takes  refuge 
m  the  SciUy  Isles,  438;  goes  to 
Jersey,  485;  his  father  directs  his 
removal  from  Jersey,  487 ;  reported 
intention  of  Digby  to  carry  to  Iroland, 
490;  attempt  to  remove  from  Jersey, 
495;  embarks  for  France,  496;  pro- 
posal to  place  him  in  command  of 
a  new  army  in  England,  564 ;  courts 
the  Great  Mademoiselle,  iii.  53;  in- 
vited to  Scotland,  98,  127 ;  Argyle  sug- 
gests that  he  should  come  to  Scotland, 

\  193 ;  attempt  of  Cromwell  to  substitute 
for  his  father,  294 ;  revival  of  the  plan 
for  placing  on  the  throne,  326;  his 
journey  to  Caleus  decided  on,  328 ;  his 
offer  to  come  to  Scotland  carried  by 
Sir  W.  Fleming,  333;  invited  to  Ire- 
land, 355 ;  is  formally  invited  to  Scot- 
land, 371 ;  impersonated  at  Sandwich, 
382;  sets  out  for  Holland,  404;  the 
Scots  informed  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  is  willing  to  come  to  Scotland,  417 ; 
arrives  in  Holland,  422;  divisions  in 
the  council  of,  ib. ;  issues  a*  declaration 
and  sails  to  Yarmouth,  423;  arrives 
in  the  Downs,  424;  seizes  London 
merchantmen,  425 ;  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against,  426 ; 
accepts  Lauderdale's  conditions,  4^0; 
taJk  in  London  of  raising  an  army  for, 
452 ;  fails  to  induce  the  sailors  of  his 
fleet  to  go  to  Holland,  467 ;  his  fleet 
blockaded  at  Helvoetsluys,  483;  ar- 
rangements for  his  wintering  at  Jersey, 
484 ;  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  blank  sheet  to  be  filled  with  condi- 
tions on  which  his  father's  life  may  be 
spared,  389 

Charles  Ul.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  see 
Duke  of  Lorraine 

Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Palatine,  see 
Elector  Palatine 

Cheapside  Cross,  destruction  of,  i.  154 

Cheisley,  John,  accompanies  Lauderdale 
to  Wobum,  iii.  173 ;  stopped  at  New- 
castle, 188 

Chelmsford,  attempt  to  disband  Fairfax's 


regiment  at,  iii.  81;  seizure  of  the 
county  committee  at,  395;  trained 
bands  join  the  royalists  at,  396 

Chepstow,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121 ;  taken 
by  Morgan,  ii.  360 ;  surrender  of,  iii.  394 

Cheriton,  battle  of,  i.  380 ;  results  of  the 
battle  of,  384 

Cherwell,  the,  Essex  attempts  to  cross, 

Cheshire,  Brereton's  success  in,  i.  loi; 
struggle  between  Byron  and  Brereton 
"*»  345 »  Rupert  and  Brereton  in,  477 ; 
expected  royalist  rising  in,  iii.  33^ 

Chester,  occupied  by  tiie  long,  i.  30; 
Bupert's  arrival  at,  372;  Brereton 
raises  the  siege  of,  ii.  172;  attacked 
by  Michael  Jones,  ^23 ;  duirles  watches 
a  sally  of  Lord  Lichfield  from  the  walls 
off  325;  weak  condition  of,  327;  pro- 

Sosal  to  relieve,  ^38 ;  blockaded,  386 ; 
anger  of,  408;  the  Supreme  Council 
offers  to  relieve,  417 ;  surrender  of,  422 
Chewton,  Waller  driven  back  at,  i.  196 
Che^ell,  Francis,  charges  Chillingworth 
with  Socinianism,  i.  331 ;  his  conduct 
at  Chillingworth's  funeral,  333 ;  nature 
of  his  controversy  with  Chillmgworth, 

334 

Cmchester,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  90 

Chldley,  Mrs.  Catherine,  argues  that 
kings  oup^ht  not  to  interfere  with  con- 
Boienoe,  i*  336 

Childerley,  (Jharles's  stay  at,  iii.  10^ 

Chillingworth,  William,  shows  engineer- 
ing skill  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
i.  240 ;  preaches  on  publicans  and  Pha- 
risees, ^30 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Arundel, 
^31;  his  controversy  with  Cheynell, 
tb. ;  death  and  funeral  of,  332 ;  incom- 
I>leteness  of  the  views  of,  335 

Chirk  Castle,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii. 
322 ;  surrender  of,  521 

Cholmley,  Sir  Hugh,  parliamentary 
governor  of  Scarborough,  i.  I2i;  de- 
serts the  parliamentary  cause,  122 ; 
loses  and  retakes  Scarborough,  ib. ; 
defends  Scarborough  Castle,  ii.  172 

Christchnrch,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388 

Christian  lY.,  King  of  Denmark,  negotia- 
tion with,  i.  45 ;  money  sent  to  Charles 
bji  74  i  proposed  cession  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  to,  163,  164 

Christmas  Day,  riot  at  Canterbury  on, 
iii.  281 ;  riot  in  London  on,  282 

Chudleigh,  James,  Captain,  drives  back 
Hopton  from  Sourton  Down,  i.  152; 
attempts  to  rally  the  parliamentary 
foot  at  Stratton,  160 ;  joins  the  royslists, 
161 

Cirencester,  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
royalists,  i.  100;  surprised  by  Essex, 

Civil  War,  the,  causon  favouring  the  out- 
break of,  i.  I ;  influence  of  religious 
disputes  on,  5,  n.  X ;  is  not  a  war  of 
classes,  13 ;  expected  to  be  short,  z8 
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CUnnnald,  the  Hacdonaldi  of,  Oieir 
ohnrgB  0.1  Kili-ytJi,  ii.  270 

Clanricanle.  1635  lUbck  de  Bareh),  ap- 
poinlad  a  eomminsinnBr  lo  contet  with 
the  qonfedemte  Catliolica,  i.  139;  ™- 

'  «ivea  monpy  from  Rmoytini,  ii.  535  ; 
ucomponieB  Onoond  to  Kilkenny,  S43  J 
tokcB  pMt  with  bhe  Sujireioe  Council, 


Cli 


.Kj,  w— ' —  —"  dolinqnent,  iii. 

;    oJBction  of,    'o;    pop"'"  fealiog 
about  the  Potitan,  13    _  „ 

ClevcWid.  Earl  of,  i6»5  CnmaiM  Went- 
worth),  takes  part  in  the  battle  f>t 
Cropredj  Bridtrn,  i,  *36;  fmU  to  hinder 
the  oBcaija  of  Eauen'a  horse,  466,  467 ; 
_^oharge  and  cmplii™  of,  S°S.^5j6^^^^,^ 


le  prevented  aX,  i 
--■  '—11,  S4J 


544;  tee  Eleven  rfembera,  the 

Clubmen,  the,  reeist  plundering,  ii.  330; 
■end  A  dopnUtion  to  Fairfax,  931 ;  "« 
ronted  near  Lyme,  13" I  »atmfied  id 
Somnniet  by  Pairiai,  241 ;  their  pro- 
ceedingB  in  Dorset,  a?^ ;  defeated  at 
Hambledon  HiU.  =79  ,       , 

Cfdibet,  Balph,  Lisuteoanl-ColoDal,  or- 
dered to  reiaoT«  the  king  to  Hurst 
Castle,  iii-  jaa:  secoreagood treatment 
forChwlea  a.t  Hnrat  Castle,  536;  oon- 
duoti  Charlea  JminHnrst  Caatle,  549 

Codmns,  Sk  John,  hSe  nUMion  .to  Den- 
math,  i-  45 

Coloh«tBc,   riots  «».  i-  14!  !«>«*  P?.^    I 
■oades  the  royaliata  to  totrob  to,  111. 
«W  royalist amiyndnuttedititOij^B; 
aSv  of  the  defence,  ol,  m:    ^hi    I 
before  the  walln  of,  400 ;  Barkelead    . 
driven  out  of ,  4°';  b*gin"'uR  at  the 
aiafW  ol,  4M;  Langdalo  hopea  to  re- 
lie™,  43s;  completion  ot  the  circum- 
vallation  of,  453  ■  rroBress  ol  the  eiego 
of,  454;  Bartender  of,  ASP'  enecution 
of  I-ncas  and  IJsle  at.  4*°  i  treattnant 
ol  the  gameon  of,  463 ;  treatment  o( 
the  iahabituntfl  of,  464 

Coleraioo,  surprined  by  Monk,  iii.  4^  . 

Cobibrook,  CharlBfl  itfrivea  at,  1.  65 ;  Fair- 
fax's head-cinarterB  at,  ni,  170 


I  CommmsionBra  to  Scotland,  •«  Sootlut 
Cominlsaioners  vith  the   Scottish  imy, 

•ee  Scottish  Army 
Committee  for  coinnonnding.  ostabliihal 
I       at6old>iniChB'HiUl,  iii.  8 

-  Conunitteu  of  Both  Kingdoms,  iU  nrigis 

I  consult  with  the  Scots,  i.  3571  flnt 
1  appointment  of,  358,  3Kf.  oompdrrf 
I       with  a  modem  cabinot,  3'io  ;  distniiti 

Eaeeli  398:  antharised  ~  f  n  negotiate, 
'       403;  re-appointed,  404;    .irdere  EsHi 

to  besiege  Oxford.  417;  deGe«  tba 
I       Uoaae  of   Lords.  16. ;    iI^'    ordera  dti- 

to     Manchaster's     army,    474;    atpi 

'       Hancbester  to  nand  liorse  into  c£e- 

nhire,  477 ;   gathers  dkr  b>  meet  tha 

king,    (iter   Eaaex'a    surrender,  490. 

I       urges  Essex  aad  Uojichpater  ta  ti- 

I       vanoe,  4^3    pots  the  oommanJ  of  tba 

draw  npo  flchemalor  iNowModelof 

for  the  New  Model.  6r;  attack  oil 
I  Cromwell  by  the  neors  nho  mrs 
mombani  of,  63 ;  sends  troops  agaiint 
I  Raport,  139 1  orders  tho  impressmBil 
<  of  eoiaiers  for  the  New  Model  Amy, 
149 :  propoaea  to  aoll  the  Doke  of 
Baokingham'a  pictarea,  1 53  ;  retiii)* 
in  its  handa  the  maniiKoment  of  Faii- 
lai's  army,  164:  ordent  him  to  send 
a  dstaclunent  to  Taunton,  165;  la^ 
down  A  plan  ol  campfiini,  169:  il* 
probable  motives  in  aendin^  Fairfax 
against  Oxford,  171;  railuce  of  the 
l>Ian  ol,  179 ;  orders  Fairfax  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  198  ;  diBa(>lFe<l,iiL 


tUeol  DangerH  in 
Beof  Derby  Honso,  < 


plot  foe  the  kJUR'a  escape,  334; 
alarmed  at  the  joumpy  of  the  Priooe 
O'f  Wales  to  Holland,  404  ;  bcooma 
acqnaintad    with    Holland's    deeigni, 


the  City,  411 :.  soilde  the  Lord  Ma^, 
41a;  wama  Hammond  that  tho  king 
is  plannii^  an  escape,  505 

Comnpttee  of  Estates,  see  Sootlfta^ 
CoDuaittee  of  Estates  of 

Coininittae  of  Salely,  Lidy  Diinbigny 
ami  Lady  S.  Murray  eiaraiiied  by,  L 
185:  reociveB  inlormation  a^nst 
Hothajn,  1S7;   is  informod    nf    O^e'a 

Slot,    311;    recoires    information     of 
Itooke's  plot,  317 
Committee  ol  Safply,  the  new,  appointed 
to  talie  measures  of  defense  again*! 
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the  army,  iii.  113;  actmty  of,  115; 
objection  iu  the  City  to  the  proceedings 
of,  121 ;  reconstructed  by  the  Preaby- 
terians,  170 

Committee  for  advance  of  money,  the, 
attack  on,  i.  S6 

Committee  for  Irish  afTairs.  sends  a 
deputation  to  Saffron  Walden,  iii.  37 ; 
orders  the  removal  of  artillery  from 
Oxford,  83;  autliorised  to  raise  horse 
and  foot,  113 

Committee  of  Lord«<  and  Commons  on 
sequestrations,  iii.  311 

Committees,  the  County,  their  action 
illustrated  by  the  Dorset  committ<»f- 
book,  iii.  9 ;  their  manai^ement  of  the 
Church,  12 ;  subordinated  in  soques- 
tratioHB  to  a  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commims.  311 

Common  Prayer  Book,  toleration,  to  be 
n;fufc>ed  to  tUo-^e  wlio  u.'^e,  iii.  2x3 

Commons,  tlic  House  of,  Southampttm 
and     Culi)eppor     at    the    bar     of,    i. 
16;    propo-ii'-.   to   aboHsh    episcoj^icy, 
22;   peace   purty  iu,  6r ;   c(msents  to 
open  a  nei^oliation  witli  the  kinjj,  62; 
offers  to  entertain  Scottish  volunt«>ers. 
89 ;  refuses  to  onti'rtdin  Pym's  proiMwal 
for  a  league  with  SfOlhind,  95;  discubsos 
the  terms  of  ne;^oti:ition,  T05-7;  sends 
a  committ^ir  to  Dublin,  138;  resolves 
U)  open  comnnmiciitions  with  Scotland, 
155:    scnls    money    to    Essex,     156; 
blames  E.-sr-x,  182;  is  alarmtMl  at  tho 
discovery  of    Mouti*«>Ko's    plot    for  uii 
Irish   inv:i*^i'»ii  of   Soot.lund,    208;    at- 
tempts to  briuL,'  jibMut  a  j^ood   under- 
standing b« 'tween  Essex  uufl  Wall«;r, 
214;    resolves   to  consider  the   peacn 
proiHDsitioiis  of  tho  L'lr-ls,  216;  threat- 
ened by  a  mob,  2x7;  rejects  the  ],>eiU'e 
proposition.^,  2 13  :  Mtt.\<:kftd  by  a  mob 
of    women.  /'>.;   j^ivi.'s  reasons  for  re- 
jecting  the   jKwe   j>ropositions,    220; 
amends  the  Covenant,  273;  takes  the 
Covenant,  276;  votes  the  increase  of 
Essex's  army,  295 ;  IJrooko's  plot  de- 
nounced to,  317;    iMrrios  against   the 
Lords  its  scheme  for  a  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms.  359;  its  attitude  to- 
wards  a  proj^ose*!    Dutch   mediation, 
387;  its  conrlict  with  the  Lords,  403 ; 
thiiuks  Essex  and  bliMnes  ]Hid«lleton, 
.\S\  ;    debate   on    ordination    in,   482; 
Aeronmiodation  Order  of,  il).\  thanks 
Cromwell,  483:  ;'sks  the  Assembly  to 
prepare  a  Direetoi-y,  ii.  12;   appoints 
a  conunitt-ee    to   examin'»    Cromwell's 
charge   ag.iinst   Manchest^'r,   21 ;    ap- 
points a  cominitt<'e  to  consider  whether 
its   privileges   hnve   nob  been   broken 
by  tho  Lords,  27  ;  discusses  the  first 
Self-denying    Ordinance,    31;     brings 
charges  against  L.iud,  41 ;  brings  in  an 
ordinance    for   Laud's   attainder,   44; 
tries  to  intimidate  the  Lords  intopaasing 
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the  Self-denying  Ordinance  60 ;  sends 
the  ordinance  for  the  New  Model  to 
the  Lords,  64 ;  opposes  the  Lords  and 
the  Scots  on  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  68 ;   orders  the 

S reparation  of  a  second  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  141 ;  sends  to  the  Lords  a 
list  of  officers  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
ib. ;  thanks  the  Lords,  142 ;  appoints 
Cromwell      lieutenant-general,      2or ; 
suppresses  Cromwell's  plea  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  218;   resolves  to  issue 
new  writs,  313;  negotiates  with  Lou- 
doun   about    tiie    w^ithdrawal    of  the 
Scottish  army,  318;  invites  Leven  to 
besiege  Newark,  363 ;  finds  fault  with 
the  Scots,  364;  rejects  the  claims  of 
the  Assembly  to  decide  on  exclusion 
from  communion,  368 ;    approves  the 
revival  of  Cromwell's  Accommorlation 
Order,   373;    denounces  Olamorgan's 
treaty,  409;  suppoils  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms  against  the  Scots, 
412;   election   of    recruiters  to,  449; 
takes  offence  at  the  City  petition  on 
excommunication,   451 ;  is  reconciled 
with  the  City,  456 ;  orders  the  papers 
of  the  Scottisli  commissioners  to   be 
burnt,  467;  issues  a  mtuiifesto  on  its 
intention  to  settle  Church  and  State, 
467;  votijs  a  petition  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  a  breach  of  ])rivilege,  and 
puts  questions  to  the  Assembly,  468  ; 
thanks  Cromwell,  469:  orders  the  sur- 
render of  Newark,  479;  wishes  toj)!nce 
the  king  in  Warwick  ( !astle,  480;  agrees 
to  place  the  power  of  suspending  from 
communion   in  the  hand-  of  a   Com- 
mittee of  both  Htiuscs,  480;  declares 
that  the  Scottish   army  is  no  longer 
needed.    481 ;    hostility    towards    tho 
Soots  in,  489 ;  orders  the  election  of 
elders  in  L<3ndon,  505 ;  vot»>s  mone}'  to 
pay  off  the  Scottish  army,  519;  votes 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  disposed  of 
by  t!ie  ILmses,  526;  disbands  Massey's 
regiments  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
tho  Lords,  530 ;  claims  for  the  English 
Parliament   tlio   right  to    di8i>4)se    of 
the  king,  567 ;  makes  animgements  for 
the  dejiarture  of  the  Scots,  568 :  vot^s 
that    the  king  shall  go  to    Holmby 
House,  573;  objects  to  consult  th.e  Scot^ 
<m  the  disposjlof  the  king,  574;  tlje 
Presbyterians  reg.un  the  majority  in, 
575;  orders  the  king's  communion  plate 
to  be  niivde  into  a  dinni-r  service,  iii. 
28 ;    Presbyterian    majority    in,    ib ; 
resolves  to  continue  the  assessment 
for  the  army,  34 ;  onlers  the  suppression 
of  the  soldier.4'  petition,  40 ;  sends  for 
certain  officers,  43 ;  adopts  a  decUuraiion 
against  the  army  petitiaii«  ifr.;  htm  no 
intention  of  paying  thft  nldWn^  aRMny 
44;  resolraa  to  immI  tte 
propontionB  Bg^  til 
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refuses  to  allow  the  vindication  of  tlie 
officers  to   be  read,   59;    calls    three 
Aptators to  the  bar,  62 ;  sends  Cromwell 
and  three  other  officers  to  quiet  the 
army,  ib. ;  orders  Fairfax  to  return  to 
headquarters,    70;    hears    Cromwell's 
report,  and  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
army,   76;  reception  of  the   news  of 
Joyce's    proceedings    at    Hohnby    in, 
96 ;    expunges    from    its  journals  its 
declaration    against    the    army,    97 ; 
bcAct  by  a  mob  of  Reformado«»s,  106 ; 
orders  that  the  volunteers  for  Ireland 
shall  be  quartered  at  Worcester,  107 ; 
makes    overtures    to    the    City,   112; 
takes  measures  for  raising  an  army  in 
London,  113;  rejects  the  constitutional 
proposals  of  Th^  Declaration  of  tlw 
Arrny^  126;  gives  way  to  the  army, 
128;  withdrawal  of  the  eleven  members 
from,  129;  asks  the  army  to  name  its 
lowest  terms,  130;  Presbyterian  ma- 
jority in,   T32 ;    summons   the   king's 
chaplains  to  the  bar,  ih. ;  restores  the 
old  militia  committee  and  denounces 
the  Solemn  Emiagement  of  thr.  Citi/j 
165;    reverses  its  decision  under  the 
]>res8Ure   of   a  mob,  167;   invites   the 
king  to  Tjondon,  168 ;  secession  of  the 
Indei)endents  from,   169;   reversal  of 
recent  Presbyterian  legislation  in,  170; 
return  of  the  seceding  members  to, 
176;   difficulties  of  the  Independents 
in,  178 ;  Presbyterian  majority  in,  180 ; 
the  Agitators  call  for  a  purge  of,  ib. ; 
threatened  by  Cromwell  with  military 
intervention,  184;  yields  in  consequence 
of  Cromwell's  threats,  ib. ;    talks  of 
imprisoning  the  king,  200;  proposed 
vote  of  No  Addresses  rejected  in,  aoi ; 
imx>eaches  the   lord  mayor  and  five 
aldermen,   204;   discusses  the  Lords' 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  religion, 
211;  votes  that  the  king  is  obliged 
to  assent   to  laws,  239;  takes  offence 
at  a  letter    from    the  Sirottish  com- 
missioners,   240;    hesitates    to     con- 
vert the  four  propositions   into  bills, 
268;    proceeds    with    the   four    bills, 
269 ;  votes  for  Baiusborough's  appoint- 
ment as  vice-admiral,  280;  instructs 
Rainsborough  to  command  the  ships 
in  the  Solent,  287;  vote  of  No  Addresses 
carried  in,  288;  asks  Fairfax  to  send 
soldiers  to  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
390;  amends  the  confession  of  faith, 
297;     alleged     corruption     in,     309; 
bribery  in,  317;  resolves  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  Newcastle,  and  to 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom, 
360;  resolves  that  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  shall  be  retained,  and  that 
Uie  Hampton  Court  propositions  shall 
be  the  basis  of  a  settlement,  362 ;  makes 
concessions  to  the  City,  372, 378 ;  offers 
to*treat  with  the  king  if  ho  will  first 
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accept  three  propositions,  379:  abdo- 
dons  the  imneacnment   of   the  alder- 
men and  of  the  survivors  of  the  eleven 
members,  301  ;  g-ive^  no   Rnpp<irt  tot 
request     for     bringing     the     king   to 
London,    409;     insists    on    pre^nting 
three  pro])ositions   to    the   king  d.i  a 
preliminary   to    the    negotiations,  ib.: 
treats  the  Scots  as  eiieniios,  and  insisti 
on  the  three  j^ropositions,  420;  jmb- 
li^hes  a  dfclaratinn  a;;aiiiMt  the  Scoti 
421 ;    makes   a    comprouii!:<c   with  tlte 
Lords  on   the  three  propoi^itions,  424; 
obtains  the   coiist»nt   of    the  LordA  to 
fixing  uj>on  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  th* 
place   for   the    treaty    with    the  kinz. 
425;    accepts   the     kixi^'j-     stipulalior. 
that     none     of      his     concession^    at 
Newj>ort    shall     l>e     valid     unl(?si>    1 
complete  underRtumlin^r  is  arrived  at, 
473;  rejects  the  king's  offer  on  liniit<^ 
episcopacy,  48 1 ;   The  JRe m onstra nrt  a 
the  Armj/ itTi^iifmioil  to,  508;  ix^^tjioiKf 
the  consideration  of  tlie^Remonstranoe. 
ib.;   proposed  forcible   dissolution  ff. 
528;  adjourns  tho  debate  on    Tn^  B'- 
vwnstranre of  the  Arm//,  529:  tr:«?- to 
api>ea*<e  the    army   antl   .if^^cuN-M-;  tbr 
king's  final  answer  f  n>m  Xt-win^ri.  531 ; 
repudiates  the  removal  of  thekinjtp 
Hurst  Castle,  532 ;  declares  the  kine  * 
answers  to  be  a  ground  of  sett1eni«:at, 
and  ap])oint«i  a  coniniittee    to   it>nfer 
with   Fairfax,    533 ;     views    of    Iretoti 
and  the  Levellers  on  the  dissolution  of, 
535;   the   republican   inenibors  ^*ject 
to   a  dissolution    of,   536;     a    ineetine 
at  Wliitehall  diwusses  the  advisability 
of  dissolving  or  jmr^ing,  ifj. ;    Pride's 
purge  of,   537;    remonstrates   agA:n4 
tlie    imprisonment    of     its     memWrs. 
538 ;    demands     of     tlie     Council    of 
Officers    on,    lb.;     directs     that    the 
demands  of    the   Council    of   Officer* 
shall  be  considered,  540  ;  weakness  ot 
541;   thinness  of    the    attendance   in, 
542;    re-exiH»ls   the   survivors   of    ih*- 
eleven  members,  revokes    the  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  and  annuls  other  votes, 
543;     votes    a    protestation     of     the 
secluded  members  to  be    scandalouR, 
544  ;  appoints  a  commitU^e  to  consider 
how  to  proceed  against  the  king,  554; 
passes  an  ordinance  for  tlie  king's  trial, 
559;  rejects  a  rwiuest  from  the  queen 
to  visit  her  husband,  and  reads  twice  a 
new  ordinan«'e  appointing  a  hiji^h  oonrt 
of  justice,  561 ;  claims  supreme  power 
without  the  consent  of  king  or  Hoose 
of  Lords,  lb.;  tlie  Council  of  Officers 
votes  for  an  early  dissolution  0^563; 
breaks  off   communications   with   the 
House  of  Lords,  and  orders  the  making 
of  a  new  great  seal,  566 
Communion,  the  arrangoments  for  sus- 
pension from,  ii.  449  ;  City  petition  on 
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.     451 ;  examination  before  the  reception 
of,  iii.  312 

Coiuiiiunion  plate,  the  king's,  molted,  iii. 
28 

Compo'iitions,  the  roy;ili»t8*,  l>eginning 
ofi  i-  3S3'-  incrciirte  of,  487;  largo 
nu  in  burs  siibniittiii}^  to,  ii.  57;  eHtimato 
of,  iii.  3;  parliamentary  feeling  about, 
6;  y:''ii^^ii'il  extension  of,  7;  arrange- 
m«>nts  of  Th^f  Heads  of  tJis  PropoaaU 
for  nuxlorjitinir,  162 

Compton,  Sir  William,  left  by  Norwich 
at  Bow  Bridjie,  iii.  396 

Coufodiu'uto  Catholics,  the  Irish,  organi- 
6ati«>ii  of,  i.  T35;  oiwning  of  negotia- 
tions witli,  142;  their  remonHtrauco  of 
grievances,  ih. ;  ask  for  a  freo  Parlia- 
ment, 25S;  their  agents  at  Oxford 
392,  409:  fij^dit  Monro  in  Ulster,  ii. 
1 13 ;  ]->arties  amongst,  1 14 ;  send  agents 
to  re-open  negotiations  with  Ormond, 
395  ;  resumption  of  negotiations  with, 
39/j ;  Crlamorgan's  treaty  with,  399 ; 
nskiMl  to  a<*eept  Sir  K.  Digby's  arti- 
cles, 4 1  8 ;  failure  of  their  genereusto  take 
Dublin,  576 ;  under  Kinuccini's  influ- 
ence, 111.346;  revolt  against  Rinuccini, 

354 
Confedifrato  Catholics,  (.reneral  Assembly 

of,  pro])(i«<al  to  summtm,  i.  130;  meets 
at  Kilk«!nny,  135;  remodels  the  Su- 
premo Council,  136;  sends  a  petition 
to  the  kin;:,  137;  condemns  the  peace 
with  Ormond,  iii.  347;  sends  commis- 
sion-.-rs  t^)  France,  355 

Confcil-rattj  Catholies,  Supreme  Council 
of,  Hct'  Suprt;me  Council 

Confession  (»f  Faith,  a,  presented  by  the 
Assembly  and  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons, iii.  293 

Constiibh;.  Sir  William,  sent  into  tho 
North  Biding,  i.  372 

Constiint  pay.  importance  of,  ii.  148 

'Constant  Warwiek,  the,'  carried  by 
Bntt«'n  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iii. 
427 

Conveniii»:i  of  Estates,  the  Scottish,  see 
Scotl.uKl,  Convention  of  Estates  of 

Conway,  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii. 

521 

Conw.'.y.  so«;ond  Viscomit,  1630  (Edward 
Conw.iyi,  remains  at  Westminster  to 
sn]M«ort  thr>  king,  i.  169;  organises 
Wull'-i'?,  plot,  171 ;  denounced  by 
Wall-:r,  133;  liberated,  185;  deserts  to 
the  king,  234 

Conyers.  sir  John,  gives  up  the  lieuten- 
ants! lip  of  tlie  Tower,  i.  212  4 

Cook,  John,  solicitor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, ntads  the  charge  against  the 
kinj:.  iii.  ^71 

Cook*',  IMward.  Captain,  suspects  that 
Charh's  is  to  be  carried  ofl  from  New- 
port, iii.  523;  urges  Charles  to  eBcax)e, 

524 
Cooper,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  early  life  of, 


ii.  34;  joins  the  king,  35;  goes  over 
to  the  Parliam«.*nt,  36 ;  commands  tho 
forces  of  Dorset,  and  tries  to  burn  the 
garrison  of  Abbotsbury,  yj\  accom- 
panies Holborn  to  the  relief  of  Taun- 
ton, 38 

Copley,  Lionel,  commissary,  takes  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Digby  at  Sherbum, 
"•  353  >  receives  an  overture  from 
Marten,  iii.  327;  am^sted,  543;  de- 
tained in  prison,  544 

Corfe  Castle,  Sir  W .  Erie  abandons  tho 
siege  of,  i.  226 

Corkbnsh  Field,  propos«^d  rendezvous  at, 
iii.  253 ;  Cromwell  supprcaibes  a  mutiny 
at,  254 

Cornish  levies,  the  enlistment  of,  i.  8x ; 
their  conduct  at  Stratton,  160 ;  abstain 
from  plundering,  195;  distinguish 
themselves  at  Lansdown,  200;  defend 
Devizes,  203;  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  Waller's  army  on  lloundway 
Down,  204 ;  re.-,olve  to  return  homo, 
229;  suppoil  the  king  against  Essex, 
460 ;  return  home,  486 

Cornwall,  declares  for  the  king,  i.  45; 
struggle  between  Hopton  and  the 
parliamentarians  in,  79;  strong  local 
feeling  in,  81 ;  rallies  round  Hopton, 
98;  resolution  of  E^sex  to  enter,  458; 
campaign  of  Charlt's  and  Essex  in, 
460-9;  entered  by  Fairfax,  ii.  436; 
submits  to  Fairfax,  440;  suppression  of 
royalist  insurgents  in,  iii.  393;  disaffec- 
tion to  Parliament  in,  427 

Corruption  in  Parliament,  charges  of,  iii. 

309 

Cottington,  Lord,  1631  (Francis  Cotting- 

ton),  made  lord  trtMisurer,  i.  288 
Cotton  House,  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
orders  that  Charles  shall  be  lodged  at, 
iii.  567;  arrival  of  the  khig  at,  569; 
tho  king  removed  to  St.  James's 
Palace  from,  5S2 
Council  of  Otticors,  the,  meets  at  St. 
Albans,  and  discusses  Ireton's  draftof 
The  Bemomtranve  of  the  Armyfii  . 
498 ;  resolves  to  make  a  fresh  over- 
ture to  Charles,  499;  accepts  Ths 
RcmotiHfranre  of  the  Arnnj^  508; 
sends  Ewer  Ui  sui>erfiede  Hammond, 
520;  onlers  Ewt;r  to  remove  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  521 ;  makes  tbreo 
demands  upon  the  Commons,  and, 
after  announcing  that  the  army  will 
enter  London,  issues  a  declaration  in 
the  name  of  the  army,  529;  mokes 
demands  ui>on  the  Commons  after 
Pride's  purge,  538  ;  discusses  the  draft 
of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  pre- 
sented by  Lilbume's  cr)mmittee,  ^+6 ; 
votes  that  the  king  shall  be  brought 
to  Windsor,  547 ;  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  disposal  of  the  kinff,  550; 
rejects  a  proi>osal  to  put  the  Idxig  io 
deatii,  552;    orders  that  Uie  kmg's 
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Btate  shall  bo  cut  oflf,  557 ;  again  dia- 
casRes  the  Agreement  of  the  People, 
and  votes  for  fixing  a  date  for  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  5^3;  00m- 
plctes  the  Aifree.ment  of  the  People  in 
a  new  form,  567 ;  libteua  to  Elizabeth 
Pool,  568 

Council  of  State,  a,  proposnd  in  The 
Heath  of  the  Proposulfi,  iii.  160 

Council  of  the  army,  tlie,  prop(iH<»d  com- 
position of,  ill.  TOT ;  the  offers  of 
Parliament  referred  to,  to3  ;  desifins 
of,  T09 :  issues  a  ]>olitical  proj]framnie 
entitled  Thr  Declnrniionnf  fheAnny, 
115;  inKJKtaon  Parliament's  jrivin*;  way, 
128 ;  The  JInads  of  the  PtttpoaaU  dis- 
cussed by,  158;  supports  the  Ajjitators' 
petition  ior  a  purp*  of  the  House,  182; 
supports  Cromwell  in  his  attempt  to 
come  to  an  understandin;?  with  the 
kin}?,  196;  asks  Parhnment  to  draw  up 
bills  for  the  kinjj's  as^cfnt,  199 ;  sum- 
moned to  discuss  new  overtures  to  the 
king,  ccj;  dro]»fl  tlu' idea  of  negotiat- 
inf?  with  the  kin*.',  209;  holds  a  dis- 
cuRsJon  on  The  Cnsf.  of  the  Arnnf, 
21?  ;  jiski'il  by  Cn^nwell  to  review  the 
engrtj^eme-nts  of  the  army,  221;  con- 
siders the  Anrteweni  of  the  People, 
223;  discussion  on  manliood  suffrage 
in,  225;  appoints  a  r(»mmitteo  to 
consider  the  Af/reennnt  of  the  People, 
227;  conBtitutionnl  pro]»osals  of  the 
committee  of,  228 ;  statements  as  to 
answers  to  prayer  in,  232;  debate  on 
the  king's  guilt  in,  234  ;  further  consti- 
tutional j>rni)osiils  of  thu  C(nnmitt.ee 
of,  237;  disTnissi«s  oflicer^  and  Agita- 
tors to  tVieir  regiments,  and  app<.)ints 
a  new  connmtti'e  to  consid<'r  the 
Arire.i.mt:nt  <>r'  the  Proiilr.  242;  pre- 
par(?s  a  innnife^f"  U->  the  j,nl(li<«rs.  21;^; 
asks  for  Kainshnrough's  appointment 
as  vice-adniir.il.  23o:  support- the  vote 
of  No  Addn'ssi'**,  :??9 :  <:iid  to  have 
Vf^ted  that  ni-ithnv  ihi?  king  nor  his 
post«ri1y  t;hould  r^i.'n.  j^y^ 

Council  i)f  wiir,  ilic.  «if  t-ie  New  Model 
Army,  rfoninuMid'^  Fiiirfnx  to  follow 
the  kin'::,  ii.  too;  refimnaend'^  the  ap- 
pointment of  l'ri)in\\»!ll  as  li'Mitenant- 
genorril,  2cv>:  ri'orim;i:vls  some  Agita- 
tors for  nn'<«tin;r  at  ^^t.  All>ini<j,  iii.  363  ; 
orders   Cromwell   int«^    Si»nth   Wales, 

365 
County  Conunittees.  .sr-<'  Connnittees,  the 

County 
Court-martial,   a,   eondi'itni-    T«»mpkins 
audChal"V«^r.  i.  To4:ion(lcinnsFiMnn«^s, 
211;  eon'lennjs  5^ir  A.  Ci»^-fw.   ii.  45; 
con<leniii'^  th*- two  Tint  Iimw-.s.  .j6 
Courtrni.  tr'^cen  by  tlw-  Fn-nch.  ii.  556 
Covenant,  the  Pnliinnfnl.u y,  i.  173.  174 
Covenant,  flic  Sol»Miin  lit'wxiw  anil,  pre- 
pare«l  l«y  Hiiuhrs-Mi.  i.  .?!');  iHin'iidi'd 
by  Vane,  270;  aeicpti-d  by  the  Scottish 
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Convention  of  Ebtate«*,  272  ;  amended 
by  the  Assembly  of  Divin»;s,  273 ;  ac- 
cepted, with  amendments,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  274  ;  further 
amended  by  the  Lords,  275  ;  taken  by 
the  Conunon 8,276:  taken  by  the  Lords, 
287;  reaction  aguinst,  307;  i)ro]H'>'^d 
petition  against,  309;  imi»<j»ied  by  or- 
dinance on  all  men  over  eighteen,  354; 
the  Commons  allow  milittin*  einjiloy- 
mcnt  to  thoHO  who  refu'^e  to  take.  ii. 
32 ;  tlie  Commons  giv**  way  anrl  re- 
quire officers  and  soldiers  of  the  New 
Model  to  take,  74;  re'juin'd  in  praotico 
of  the  offieors  only,  150:  the  llouse  of 
Conmions  reserves  to  Parlianu^it  the 
exposition  of,  468 ;  Charlos  i>rf>.sed  to 
sign,  491  ;  the  Lords  order  Fairfax's 
soldiers  to  take,  573;  riKjuired  of  delin- 
quents com]»ounding,  iii.  8 ;  nu^st  of 
Hamilton's  English  oflkers  refn-.e  to 
sign,  406 

Crjidock,  Walter,  Dr.,  preaches  in  Welhh 
to  the  prisoners  froni  Nas<'by.  ii.  222 

Cranford,  James,  eonimiited  to  the  Tower 
and  liberated,  ii.  312 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  irJ3i  (Lnd  viek  Lind- 
say), capture  of  urnnniuition  fr<-»m,  i. 
202;  surprised  by  WalL-r  at  Alton, 
298;  liberation  of,  ii.  32;;;  ai)pi»hjted 
to  command  M«mtn».-.<''s  cavMliy,  330; 
fights  at  Philii»haiigli.  330;  allowi.d  by 
Middleton  to  havi'  Seollaml.  52}  ;  pn>- 
j>oses  that  Montrose  slaiU  again  tiike 
the  field,  559 

Crawford  and  Linil^av,  l-'arl  of,  1044 
(John  Lindsay),  a-lvanivs  ag.iinst 
Montrose,  ii.  247  :  rotr-ats  h"f. iro 
Montrose,  248  ;  s.vparati'j  from  Daillie, 
249;  keeps  th»»  ll«ld.  '-162;  o|>]«o^i-d  to 
Montrose  at  Kilsyth.  2<^.yi',  liis]»rcj«'eb:d 
duel  with  Ar-^yh*  "^t.'»}']>''d,  iii,  332 

Crawford,  Lawiinei',  his  k  f.i'|>ti(Mi  at 
Cambridge,  i.  3 1^^;  arre-ts  Tii<nttn:.nt 
I'lwker,  365;  bi-eom'.s  mairr-gm;  ral 
m  Manchester's  army,  3'»'J:  C  rumwell 
n'monstrates  with,  ih.;  oaidnet  of, 
at  the  siege  of  York,  434  ".  <'onni>:'.nd» 
Manchester's  foob  at  M.irsion  M«>"r, 
440;  his  condii<*t  at  Marstmi  Moor, 
443,  446;  hostility  of  Cri»Miv, .  11  to,  470 ; 
urges  Manoh'^stiM"  to  attai  k  at  Ni  w- 
bur>',  504;  bad  eondiict  (»f  hia  ini.  n  in 
Bucks,  ii.  131 

Croditon,  Cromwell  joins  F.iirfax  at. 
ii.  3.18 

Crew,  John,  movt-s  for  a  ( oin«iiitt»-e  to 
treat  with  tlio  Soo'-..  i.  ^57:  i^lacid  on 
the  conn,  il  in  eonini.nul  uf  th"  armies, 
496 

Crisp,  Sir  Nlrliolas,  esra]"-s  to  Oxford, 
i.07 

Crofts,  Sir  William,  killrd  at  St..kr^ay, 
ii.  224 

CromwuU,  01iv«r,  r<.nviM*>.es  with 
Hampden   on  the  coni|Kisltiou  of   the 
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army,  i.  47 ;  his  conduct  at  Edgehill, 
55 ;  his  8ervii-e8  in  the  eoHtem  counties, 
165 ;  urges  uu  attack  on  Newark,  166 ; 
defeats    the  royalists    in  a  skirmish 
near    Grantham,    167;    in  straits  for 
money,  16S;  hopes  to  rescue  the  Fair- 
faxes,    185;     signs    a    letter    giving 
reasons  for    not   helping  them,   186; 
procures  the  arrest  of   Hotham,  187; 
takes    Burglilcy  Uouse,  221 ;   defeats 
Cavendish  at  Croinsborough,  222;  re- 
treats before  Newcastle,  223;  abandons 
Gainsborough,  and  calls  on  the  country 
to  rise  against   Newcastle,  224;   sent 
into   Lincohishire,  280;    throws  sup- 
X>lie4   into  Hull,   281;    meets  Fairfax 
and  Willoughby  at  Boston,  ib. ;  takes 
part  in  Wincoby  light,  282;  postpones 
taking  the  covonant,  307;  breaks  wood 
carvings  at  CJiimbridge,  355 ;  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Comniitteo  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  360 ;  stops  the  use  of  the 
prayer-book  in  Ely  Cathedral,  363 ;  is 
tolerant  for    lighting  puri>oses,  364; 
signs    the    covenant,    365 ;  appointed 
lieutennnt-genoral     in      Manchester's 
army,  ih. ;  tiik<;s  ilillosden  House,  ib. ; 
remonstrates     witli    Crawford,     366; 
hears  of  the  death  of  his  son  Oliver, 
369 ;  i^robahly  agrees  with  Vane's  pro- 
po^^al   to   depose   Charles,   432;    com- 
iiii'.iuls  M.iiiclH'stcr's  horse  at  Marston 
Mo.  If,   .}4a ;    hi^   message   to   Rupert, 
441;    his  condurt  at   Marston   Moor, 
442,  4.J.6,  447 ;  numo  of  Ironside  given 
U>,    449;   dues    not    acknowledge    the 
merits   of    the   Scots,   ih, ;   writes    to 
Vjilontino  Wultim,  on  his  son's  death, 
450;     dissatislicd     with    Manchester, 
451  ;    his    position    in    Manchester's 
army,     471 ;      liis     hostility     to     the 
Si'Dts,  474 ;   opiH)ses   Manchebter  luid 
attacks     the     nobility,    475;     objects 
to  Mani-hesUtr's  intuitivity,  477;  urges 
the     dihUiissal     of      Crawford,     479; 
ah  Lndons  his  charge  agsunst  Crawford, 
and     prop(mes     the    Accommodation 
Order,  482 ;  thanked  by  the  House  of 
Conlmon^»,  483 ;  accused   of  being  for 
liberty  of  jill  religions,  16. ;  takes  part 
in  tlie  Hank  march  at  Newbury,  501 ; 
effects  nothing  in  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  505 ;  pu4ies  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  king,  508;  concurs  in  a  proposal 
to    retreat,    510;    complains   Uiat   his 
horNes  are  worn  out,  512;  urges  the 
imiiortance  of  beating  the  king,  514; 
speaks  with  kindness  of  Mancliester, 
516;    complains  of    the  plight  of   the 
army,  517;  his  qualities  as  a  states- 
man, ii.  17 ;  prejwres  a  parliamentary 
attack  against  Manchester,  20;  brings 
a    charg(>     against     Miuichoster,    21 ; 
counter- statement      of       ManeJiester 
against,  22 ;  conference  to  consider  the 
mpeachment  of,  25;   criticises  Man- 


chester's charge  against  him,  27 ;  pro- 
poses   that  oiicers  shall  waive  their 
private    interests,    29;    his    relations 
with  Tate,  30;   lurts  ns  teller  for  the 
appointment  of   Fairfax    to  the  com- 
mand of  the  New  Model,  63  ;  supports 
the  advance  of  the  Scots,  65 ;  opposes 
the    nomination   of     oflicers    by    the 
Houses,  74;    giu^l  cluiracter  of    the 
soldiers    of,     131 ;     ordered    to    join 
Waller,    i;^2 ;  takes  part  in   the   sxir- 
prise  of  ^Viltshiro  horse  near  Devizes, 
^37 i    mges     Lilburno     to    take    the 
covenant,  150;  his  view  on  distinctions 
of  rank,  153;  opposed  to  Itupert,  156; 
hi-*    raid    round    Oxford,    157;    joms 
Fairfax  at  Newbury,  163 ;  ordered  to 
join  Fairfax  in  investing  Oxford,  169 ; 
takes  pjirt  in  the  siege  of  Oxford,  171 ; 
sent   to   secure   tlie  Isle  of  Ely,  192; 
the   City  requests  that  he  may  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Associ- 
ation,   199;     the  oflicers  ask   for  his 
appointment     as      lieuU^nant-goneral, 
200 ;  puts  the  Ible  01  Ely  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  gatliers  volunteers  in  the 
Eastern   Ai>sociation,   201 ;   appointed 
lieutenant-general    by  the  Commons, 
16. ;  is  reeeivt'd  enthusiastically  by  the 
army,  205;   advises  the  drawing  back 
of  the  army  at  Xaseby,  209;  his  suc- 
cessful charge,  213 ;  attacks  the  king's 
infantry,   214;    ple;ids   for    liberty  of 
conscience,   217,   218;  his  lieutenant- 
general  sliip   confirmed  by  tlie  Lords, 
219;    pursues   the  royaUsts  at   Lang- 
XK>rt,  240;   sent  against  the  clubmen, 
278;  captures  Hambledou   Hill,  279; 
his  despatch  after  the  surrender    of 
Bristol,  294;   his  views  on  parhamen- 
tar>'  authority  and  tolemtion,  295;  hia 
despatch   mutilated,   ib.;    is  cool   to- 
wards  Baxter,    305;    mjider.itiiig    in- 
fluence of,  306;   supports   Lilbume's 
claims,  30S ;  comjjared  with  Montrose, 
331 ;  takcii  Devizes,  340;  marches  into 
Hampshire,    341 ;     ttvkes    Winchester 
Castle,  313;    sends  plunderers  to  the 
governor  <»f    Oxford,   344 ;    summons 
Basing    House,    ib.;    storms    Basing 
House,  345 ;  advises  the  establishment 
of  a  garrison  at  Newbury,  347 ;  rejoins 
Fairfivx   at   Crediton,  348;    a   biurony 
asked  for,  374;  suqmses  Lf>rd  Went- 
worth,  428  ;  addresses  the  Devonshire 
recruits,  431 ;  growing  inii>ortaiice  of, 
454;    sees  to   the  observance  of  the 
conditions  of  Exeter,  465;  receives  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  469;   reproves 
Ireton,  470 ;  marines  his  daughter  to 
Ireton,484;  objects  to  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 529 ;  an  estate  voted  to,  ib. ; 
excluded  from  the  new  army  by  a  vote 
of  the  Commons,  iii.  33 ;  comments  on 
the  temper  of  the  Presbjiierians,  34 
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complain  ft  of  hairlDg  to  serve  a  Parlia- 
ment, but  declares  that  the  army  will 
obey  it,  35 ;  offers  to  sene in  Germany, 
36 ;  resolves  to  remain  in  England,  37 ; 
dissatisiled  with  tlie  petition  of  the 
soldiers.  40 ;  talk  of  arresting,  43 ; 
passes  tlirou<;li  a  i>eriod  of  hesitation, 
and  absents  himself  from  the  House, 
57;  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  quiet 
the  army,  62 ;  intentions  of,  63 ;  is 
satisfied  with  the  Declaration  of  the 
Army,  65 ;  does  not  suggest  that  tlio 
army  should  resist  disbondmeut,  66; 
reads  the  rei)ort  of  the  military  com- 
missioners to,  76;  his  reasons  for 
abandoning  his  obedience  to  Parlia- 
ment, 84 ;  his  relations  with  the 
Agitators,  85;  authorises  Joyce  to  go 
to  Holmby.  86 ;  escapes  to  Newmarket, 
99;  his  part  in  tlic  Solemn  Engage- 
ment of  the  Anuijy  loi ;  discussion  of 
the  evidence  on  tlie  charge  of  hypocrisy 
against,  102,  n.  2 ;  visits  Charles  at 
Cliilderley,  105  ;  is  the  chief  author  of 
the  lctt«?r  from  the  officers  to  the  City, 
109 ;  evidence  on  the  charge  of  hyx>ocrisy 
against,  iii ;  directs  Whalley  not  to 
allow  the  removal  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, 131 ;  has  an  interview  with  the 
king,  133 ;  desires  an  understanding 
with  the  king,  136 ;  tells  Bellievre 
that  no  one  rises  so  high  as  he  who 
knows  not  whither  he  is  going,  143; 
assures  Bellie^^:e  that  he  is  ready  to 
tolerate  even  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  ih. ; 
impresses  Berkeley  witli  a  conviction  of 
his  honesty,  146;  is  favourably  im- 
pressed with  Charles,  ih.\  wishes  the 
terms  offered  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  pos- 
sible, 147;  opinion  of  an  Agitator  on  the 
character  of,  ih. ;  opinion  of  a  Presby- 
terian on,  148 ;  reticence  of,  149 ; 
argues  against  a  proposal  that  the 
army  shall  march  to  London,  154; 
his  attitude  in  the  strife  between 
Parliament  and  army,  157;  Charles 
appeals  to  the  supposed  cupidity  of, 
T72 ;  rides  tli rough  the  City  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  177 ;  supports  the 
Agitators'  x>etition  for  a  purge  of  the 
House,  182 ;  menaces  the  House  with 
mihtary  intervention,  183 ;  obtains  on 
ordinance  amiulliug  the  votes  carried 
in  the  absence  of  the  speakers,  184; 
distrusted  by  Charles,  186;  tells 
Charles  that  the  Newcastle  propo- 
sitions are  only  revived  to  satisfy  the 
Scots,  188;  gives  assurances  to  the 
king,  191;  makes  large  offers  to  the 
Scots,  194;  is  suspected  of  too  great 
a  compliance  with  the  king,  tokes 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  Major  White 
from  the  army,  196;  asserts  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  cast  down  Presbytery, 
197;  tries  to  win  over  Lilbume,  ih.\ 
moves  for  a  committee  to  search  for 
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precedents  in    Lilburne's    case,    198 ; 
attacked      by      Huinsborough        and 
the     London    newspapers,     199 ;     op- 
poses Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of  No 
Addresses,    and     warns     the     House 
against  those  who  seek  to  rule  by  the 
sword,    201 ;    his    mediatory    (K)sitioii 
becomes  untenable,   203;    i)ersist8   in 
treating  witli  the  king,  204  ;  rumoured 
offers  of  an  earldom  and  the  garter  to, 
207 ;  tlu-eatened  with  assassination,  ib.\ 
aims  at  a  compromise  with  the  Presby- 
terians, 210;   joins  Marten    in  urging 
haste  in  presenting  the  parliamentary 
propositions  to  the  king,  213;  hostile 
to  the  Levellers,  216;  speaks  for  Uiree 
hours  on  behalf  of    monarchy,    217; 
states  his  views  on  the  Agreement  of 
the  People,  218 ;  asks  the  Council  of 
the  Army  to  review  the  engagementA 
of  the  army,   221 ;   proposes   a    com- 
mittee,   ih. ;     protests    against    party 
spirit,  222 ;  declares  the  foundation  of 
government  to  be  in  the  people,  223; 
objects    to    abstract    principles,    227; 
urges  the  Army  Council  to  puss  over 
the    king's   transgrcHsions,    232 ;    his 
views  on  the  political  functions  of  the 
army,   233;    declares    that    authority 
must  be  respected,  ih. ;   follows   dis- 
pensations  not  revelations,  235 ;    his 
hesitating  attitude  towards  tbe  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  236  ;  consents 
to  a  discussion  on  the  iKJwer  to  be  left 
to  the  kiii^',  239;   turns  against    the 
Levellers,  241 ;  obtains  from  the  Army 
Council  a  vote  dismissing  ofHcers  and 
Agitators    to    their     regiments,    242; 
argues  against  Harrison's  demand  Uiat 
the   king  shall  be   tried,  and  warns 
Charles  of  a  i>lot  to  murder  him,  247; 
his  connexion  with  the  king's  encape 
discussed,  ih.  n.  2;  talk  of  impeaching 
or  murdering,  252 ;  supprtsses  a  mutiny 
in    Corkbush    Field,     254;     thtinked 
by  the  House  of  Conmioui^,  255 ;  story 
told  by  Lord  Broghill  about  a  letter 
from  the  king  intercepted   by,    259; 
withdraws  his  support  from  the  king, 
266 ;  announces  to  Berkeley  that  he  has 
broken  with  the  king.  267;  liis  rela- 
tions with  Hanunond,  268 ;  comes  to 
terms  with  Rainsborough,  279  ;  makes 
friendly  overtures  to  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  283 ;  distrusted  by  the 
extreme    Levellers,    ih. ;     Hazlerigg's 
saying  about  his  great  nose,  284 ;  de- 
clares in  the  House  against  Charles, 
287 ;  attempts  to  substitute  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  his  father,  294 ;  gives  a 
dinner  in  tlie  hope  of  effecting  a  general 
reconciliation,  295;   throws  a  cu^iion 
at  Ludlow's  head,  296 ;  makes  an  inveo 
tive  against  monarchical  government 
299 ;  probability  of  his  having  a  hand 
in  the  appointment  of  Reynolds  to  the 
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vice-cliancollorHhip,  304 ;  promotion  of 
the  relatives  of,  319 ;  grant  of  lauds  to, 
320 ;  niuniiiceiit  offer  of,  ib. ;  illnesR  of, 
326 ;  reviv^H  the  plan  for  ]>Iacing  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne,  ih. ; 
is  said  to  l>e  making  frosh  overtm'ea  to 
Charles,  339;  charges  a  mob  in  the 
Strand,  340;  conciliates  the  Presby- 
terians, 359;  urgeH  the  Commons  to 
como  to  an  nnderstimding  with  the 
City,  361 ;  distrusted  in  the  army,  363 ; 
takes  part  in  a  meeting  for  prayer  and 
consultation  at  Windsor,  364;  urges 
those  present  to  search  into  the  causes 
of  their  misfortunes,  ih. ;  orderetl  to 
march  into  Snutli  Walrs,  365 ;  his  part 
in  the  decisi«)n  to  bring  Charles  to 
justice,  367 ;  urges  his  bruther-oflficers 
to  spare  the  City,  368 ;  rc\iew8  his 
forces  at  Gloucester,  372;  reaches 
Chepstow,  381;  besieges  Pembroke, 
394 ;  his  siege-train  wrecked  in  the 
Severn,  404;  semis  lielp  to  Ijaml)ert, 
ih. :  recovers  his  ginisand  forces  Pem- 
broke to  surrender,  418;  marches  to 
the  aid  of  Land^ert,  419;  attacked  by 
Huntington,  428;  overtures  of  Lil- 
bume  to;  430;  wants  of  the  soldiers  of, 
431 ;  discipline  maintained  by,  432 ; 
reaches  Doncaster,  ih. ;  joins  LamK^rt 
and  marches  towards  Lancashire,  437 ; 
holds  a  council  of  war  at  Ilodder 
Bridge,  438 ;  his  strateg}-  in  tiie  Preston 
campaign  discussed,  438,  7^.  2;  quar- 
ters at  Stonyhurst,  439:  defeats  T<ang- 
dale  i»t  Preston,  and  drives  tlie  Scots 
beyond  the  Darwen,  442 ;  pursues  the 
Scots,  444  ;  captures  the  Scottish  in- 
fantry, 445;  turns  northwards,  and 
gives  a  warning  to  ParliniinT.t,  446; 
ascribi'S  the  victories  of  the  army  to 
Divine  favour,  465  ;  is  dissatisfied  with 
Vane's  *  suffering  principles,'  466 ; 
pursues  Monro,  487;  obtains  the 
surrender  of  Uervvick  and  liolds  a  con- 
ference with  Argyle,  490 ;  arrives  in 
Edinburgh  and  iM.unes  to  an  under- 
standing with  Argyle's  party,  491 ; 
returns  to  England,  492;  arrives 
at  Knottingley.  493 ;  prefers  an 
alliance  with  the  Presbyterians  to 
one  with  the  king,  511;  justifies  his 
alliance  \vith  Argyle,  513;  argues  that 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  Scot- 
land may  be  an  example  to  England, 
514 ;  is  angry  at  the  proposal  mercdy 
to  banish  Sir  John  Owen,  515;  sends 
an  argument-ative  letter  to  Hammond, 
516;  declares  against  Charles,  517; 
returns  to  Westminster  nnd  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  Pride's  purge,  540; 
fails  to  induce  Hamilton  to  betray  liis 
associates,  543,  544  ;  wishes  the  king's 
trial  deferred,  551 ;  negotiates  with 
Wliitelocke,  Widdrington,  and  Lent- 
hall,   553;  approves  of  the  overture 
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carried  by  Denbigh  to  the  king,  556 ; 
his  probable  motives  for  engaging  in 
another  negotiation  with  the  king,  557 ; 
comparison  between  his  character  and 
that  of  Charles,  5^8 ;  explains  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  king's  trial,  559 ;  his 
possible  influence  over  the  preparation 
of  the  Act  apiwinting  the  Hign  Court 
of  Justice,  563;  objects  to  imposing  a 
date  of  dissolution  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  ih. ;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  565;  declares  that  Charles's 
lieail  siiall  be  cut  oft  with  the  crown 
on,  569;  sees  the  king  from  a  window 
of  the  Painted  Chamber,  570;  his 
alliance  with  Argyle  breaks  down,  578 ; 
urges  the  condemnation  of  the  king, 
579 ;  attempts  to  convince  the  Scottisli 
commissioners  of  the  justice  of  punish- 
ing the  kmg,  580;  is  angry  with 
Down«;s's  interruption,  586;  insists  on 
the  king's  execution,  589;  urges  the 
numbers  of  the  Court  to  sign  tlie 
dcivtli -warrant,  591 ;  liis  love  of  com- 
promise, 603;  story  of  his  visit  to 
Charles's  body,  604 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  younger,  death  of, 
i.369 

Cropredy  Bridge,  battle  of,  i.  425 

Crowland,  secured  by  Cromwell,  i.  166; 
taken  by  the  royalists,  374 ;  recovered 
by  the  parliamentarians,  396;  seized 
by  royalists,  499 

Culpepper,  Sir  Jolin,  sent  to  Westminster 
to  negotiate,  i.  16;  appointed  master 
of  the  rolls  by  the  king,  85 ;  said  to  have 
oi)i^osed  the  king  in  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, 351 ;  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
Charles's  orders  to  Kujwrt,  434 ;  sent 
to  the  west  with  Prince  Charles,  ii. 
134;  ado])ts  the  siuiguine  views  of 
Dij^by,  320;  sent  to  ask  the  queen  to 
allow  the  prime  to  remain  in  Jersey, 
495  ;  declared  by  Charles  to  be  without 
religion,  553 ;  supi>orts  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Scots,  iii.  422 

Cumberlnnd,  Duke  of,  Rupert  created,  i. 
352 ;  see  Rupert,  Prince 

Cuinberland,  Earl  of,  1605  (Francis 
ClifTord),  resigns  the  command  of  the 
Yorkshire  royalists,  i.  82 

Curl,  Walter  [Bishop  of  Winchester)^ 
Cromwell's  courtesy  to,  ii.  343 


D.VLKEITH,  Ijady,  has  charge  of  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta,  ii.  465 ;  carries  her  to 
France,  573 

Darley,  Henry,  proposes  to  impeach  tho 
queen,  i.  170 

Dartford,  the  Kentish  insurgents  fall 
back  on,  iii.  383 

Dartmouth,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament, 
i.  162, 243 ;  surrenders  to  Maurice,  279 ; 
stormed  by   Fairfax,  ii.  431;  letters 
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from  the  queen  and  Jormyn  intercepted 
at,  432 

Danbigny,  Lady,  her  part  in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  172 ;  UtiiiieB  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  185 

Davenant,  William,  sent  to  urge  Charles 
to  yield  to  the  Scots,  ii.  553 

Daventry,  the  king  arrives  at,  ii.  197 

Deal  Castle,  won  by  the  royalists,  iii. 
^84;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395; 
failure  of  the  Prince  of  Waltjs  to  re- 
lieve, 450 ;  surrender  of,  467 

Deanc,  Bichard,  Colonel,  joins  Cromwell 
in  negotiating  for  a  settlement  of  the 
nation,  iii.  553 

Deans  and  Chapters,  lands  of  tlie,  Fair- 
fax asks  for  the  sale  of,  iii.  242 

Death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  583, 
n.  I ;  few  signatures  appended  to,  584 ; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  signatures  to, 
589;  erasures  in,  590;  pressure  em- 
ployed to  obtain  signatures  to,  591 

Declaration  against  the  army,  the,  is- 
sued by  both  Houses,  iii.  43 ;  expunged 
from  the  Commons'  journals,  97;  re- 
pealed by  ordinance,  108 

Declaration  of  th-e  Amiy,  the  first,  pre- 
sented by  tlie  olTicers  at  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  iii.  64 

Declaration  of  the  Army^  the  second, 
political  programme  contained  in,  iii. 
115;  received  by  the  Commons,  121 ; 
the  Commons  reject  the  constitutional 
proposals  of,  126 

De  la  Torre,  Diego,  Spanish  agent  in 
Ireland,  ii.  539;  accompanies  Rinuc- 
cini  to  Kilkenny,  544 

Delinquents,  expenses  of  the  war  to  be 
borne  by,  i.  21 ;  sequestration  of  the 
estates  of,  43;  allowed  to  compound, 
iii.  7;  required  to  take  the  covenant 
and  the  negative  oath,  8 

Dell,  William,  preaches  a  sermon  ob- 
noxious to  the  Presbyterians,  ii.  572 

Denbigh,  surrender  of  the  castle  of,  ii. 

521 

Denbigh,  first  Earl  of,  1623  (Wilham 
Feilding),  killed  at  Birmingham,  i.  124 

Denbigh,  second  Earl  of,  1643  (Basil 
Feilding),  commands  in  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire,  i.  415;  resigns  his 
command,  ii.  145;  visits  Fairfax,  iii. 
555 ;  failure  of  his  mission  to  the  king, 
556;  refuses  to  sit  as  a  commissioner 
at  the  king's  trial,  ^60 

Denmark,  Charles  asks  help  from,  i.  45  ; 
money  and  arms  sent  to  Charles  from, 
74;  proposed  cession  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  to,  163;  makes  war  against 
Sweden,  318;  abandonment  01  the 
design  to  cede  Orkney  and  Shetland 
to,  io. 

Denton,  William,  Dr.,  his  information  on 
the  motives  of  the  lndei>endentB'  re- 
moval of  the  king,  iii.  78,  n.  2 ;  assists 
Lady  Vemey,  311 


Dej>tford,  Fairfax's  soldiers  puKh  on  to, 
iii.  170;  occupied  and  abandoned  by 
the  Kentish  insurgents,  383 

Derby,  Countess  of,  calls  "on  Rupert  for 
help,  i.  124;  is  besiegi-d  in  Lathom 
House,  372,  427-9 

Derby,  Earl  of,  1642  (James  Stanley), 
fails  to  take  Manche8U.'r,  i.  38;  haid 
pressed  in  Lancasliin%  157 

Derby  Uoiibe,  ConimitUni  of,  aee  Com- 
mittee of  Dorby  House 

Dering,  Sir  Edward,  his  house  plundered, 
i.  15 ;  deserts  the  king  aud  dies,  353 

Desborougli,  John,  Major,  aft«rwar«l.) 
Colonel,  bupportH  Bethel  at  Ijangport, 
ii.  239 ;  attacks  the  clubmen  on  Wim- 
bledon Hill,  279 ;  joins  in  a  letter  fixim 
four  colonels  to  Hamnioiid,  iii.  506 

Devenish,  Tliomas,  gives  information  on 
Ogle's  plot,  i.  311 

Devizes,  Hopton  besieged  in,  i,  20a; 
Wiltshire  horse  surprised  near,  ii.  137 ; 
taken  by  Cromwell,  340 

Devonshu-e,  threatened  by  Hopton,  i.  81; 
Hopton's  advance  in,  '88 ;  Stiunford'fl 
aiTival  in,  98  ;  Hopton  subjugates  the 

*  greater  part  of,  162;  Hopt on  *8  progress 
through,  195 ;  recruits  offer  themselves 
to  Fairfax  in,  431 ;  disaffection  to  Par- 
liament  in,  iii.  427 

D'Ewes,  Sir  Symonds,  joins  the  peace 
party,  i.  61;  urges  the  Commons  to 
open  negotiations,  91 ;  thinks  peac« 
may  be  secaved,  115;  comi^ains  of  the 
J  fiery  spirits,'  116;  susj^ects  Pyiu  of 
inventing  Waller's  plot,  171;  comphiins 
of  the  treatment  of  the  women's  mob, 
220;  tliargesthe  Lords  with  cowardice, 
359;  complains  of  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy,  482 

Dickson,  David,  rejoices  in  the  execution 
of  Montrose's  followerh,  ii.  384 

Digby,  Lord,  1641  (George  Digby),  quarrel 
of  Rupert  with,   i.   50  :    advocates  a 
policy  of  foreign  alliances,  230;  becomes 
secretary  of  state,  288  ;  supi)orts  Mont- 
rose, 350;  is  couiSdent  ol  a  victory  at 
Newbury,    502;    tempts    Browne"  to 
betray  Abingdon,  ii.  56 ;  warns  Goring 
against  debauches,  138 ;  is  confident  of 
the  effect  of  the  king's  march  into  the 
north,  168;  expects  the  royal  armv  to 
accomplisli  gioat  things,  193;  advises 
the  king  to  attack  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, 202;  his  growing  influence  over 
Charles,  253 ;  urges  the  king  to  make 
the  Scots  believe  that  he  will  abandon 
episcopacy,  256 ;  sanguine  exi)ectationB 
^f»   274-5;    com]>lain8  of  the  general 
despondency,  276;   rejoices  in   Mont- 
rose's victories,  284 ;  continues  to  exjrect 
success,  286 ;  inspires  Culi>epper  with 
hopes  of  success,  320 ;  urges  Leven  to 
join    the    king,    321 ;   explains    away 
Langdale's  defeat  at  Kowton  Heath, 
325 ;     thinks    Montrose's    defeat     ai 
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Pliiliphaugh  of  no  importance,  341  ; 
continues  to  hanker  after  a  junction 
with  Montrose,  349;  advises  Charles 
to  continue  his  march  towards  Scot- 
land, 351 ;  iti  sent  in  command  of  a 
force  intended  to  join  Montrose,  352 ; 
is  defeated  at  Sherbum  and  escaiHis  to 
SkiptoM.  353;  after  various  adventures, 
escapes  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  354 ;  his 
correspondence  read  in  Parliament,  366; 
arrives  in  Dublin  and  denounces  Gla- 
morgan, 408 ;  reported  to  be  about  to 
fetch  the  prince  to  Ireland,  490;  urges 
the  prince  to  come  to  France,  495; 
draws  uj)  instructions  for  Bellievre, 
508;  arrives  in  Dublin,  and  directs 
Oriuond  to  obey  the  quecu  and  prince, 
537 ;  accompanies  Ormond  to  Kilkenny, 
543 ;  carries  on  a  negotiation  with 
Preston,  iii.  346 ;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  that  he  shall  be  excepted  from 
pardon,  510 

DirCby,  Sir  John,  takes  Barnstaple  and 
Bideford,  i.  243;  ordered  to  abandon 
the  bloi  kade  of  Plymouth,  ii.  429 

Digby,  Sir  Jolm,  commands  at  Newark, 
i.  100 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  arrangements  for 
wnding  to  Rome,  ii.  123 ;  his  mission 
to  Homo,  379;  engages  that  Charles 
shall  rtpoal  tlie  penal  st^itutes,  411  ; 
articles  brought  from  Home  by,  417 

Directory,  the,  the  Assembly  asked  to 
prepare,  ii.  12;  ordinance  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of,  51 

Disbanded  soldiers,  see  Refomiadoos 

Disi>enting  i>rethren,  the,  ox>inions  of, 
i.  3C'6;  iss^uo  the  '  Apologetieal  Narra- 
tion,' 315 ;  voluminous  arguments  of, 
ii.  51 ;  a^k  for  congregational  l*resby- 
terianism,  52  ;  refuse  to  produce  a 
scheme  t.f  Church  reform,  372  ;  declare 
for  fuU  libi.'rty  of  conscience,  373 

Do<lington,  Sir  Francis,  resolution  of  the 
Houses  excepting  from  pardon,  iii.  510 

DoncKst^jr,  Charles  turns  back  at,ii.  261 ; 
Cromwell  waits  for  artillery  at,  iii.  432; 
Rainsborough  murdered  at,  493 

Donnington  Castle,  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  i.  257;  abandonment  of  the  siege 
of,  497  ;  Kunmioned  by  Manchester,  510; 
relieved  by  Charles,  512 

Dorc  hester,  surrenders  to  the  royalists, 
i.  226 

Dorset,  falls  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  i.  226 ;  the 
clubmen  of,  ii.  277 ;  book  of  the  com- 
mittee of,  iii.  9 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  1624  (Edward  SacJcvile), 
the  king's  reproof  to,  ii.  361 ;  attends  a 
council  at  Hampton  Court,  iii.  206 

Douglas,  Marquis  of,  1633  (William 
Douglas),  declares  for  Montrose,  ii. 
355  y  fights  at  PhiHphaugh,  336 

Dover,  Earl  of,  1628  (Henry  Carey),  in- 
tercepted letter  of,  i.  170 


Dover  Castle,  surprised  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, i.  15;  Gibbons  sent  to  re- 
lieve, iii.  386 ;  relieved  by  Rich,  394 

Downes,  John,  CromweU's  interference 
with,  iii.  586 

Doyley,  Charles,  Colonel,  tries  to  obtain 
IH^ssession  of  Bristol,  iii.  154 

Dublin,  arri\al  of  a  committee  from  the 
English  Parliament  ut,  i.  138  ;  distress 
of  Ormond's  army  in,  141 ;  peace  con- 
ferences in,  ii.  113;  Owen  O'Neill  and 
Preston  i)ropose  to  attack,  538;  Or- 
mond's })eacc  proclaimed  m,  539 ;  Or- 
mond resolves  to  make  over  to  the 
English  Parliament,  544;  failure  of  the 
confederates  to  take,  576;  refuses  to 
BUpx^ort  Ormond's  soldiers,  iii.  30; 
failure  of  the  confederates  to  take,  348 ; 
arrival  of  Michael  Jones  in,  ib. 

Dulbier,  John,  Colonel,  besieges  Basing 
House,  ii.  344 ;  joins  Holland's  rising, 
iii.  409;  rifles  away  fn»ni  Kingston, 
41 X  ;  killed  at  St.  Neots,  413 

Dumfries,  occupied  by  Montrose,  i.  395 ; 
Digby 's  hor>e  routed  near,  ii.  354 

Dumoulin,  urges  Oi'mond  to  make  peace 
with  the  Supreme  Council,  ii.  538 

Duncannon,  surrender  of,  ii.  396 

Dundee,  taken  by  Montrose,  ii.  178 

Dmifenuline,  Earl  of,  1622  (Charles 
Seton),  consults  with  Jjoudoun,  ii.  462; 
sent  U^  London  by  Charles,  523  ;  goes 
to  England  to  open  conuuunieations 
between  the  king  and  tin j^Scottish  com- 
missioners, iii.  Co ;  accompanies  the 
king  to  Althorp,  88  ;  ui-ges  Charles  to 
ask  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
to  connive  at  his  escape  fi-om  llolmby, 
89  ;  brings  a  message  from  the  king  to 
Parliament,  and  goes  to  France,  98 

Duugan  Hill,  Preston  XK)Sted  on,  iii.  349; 
battle  of,  350 

Dunkeld,  Montrose's  army  at,  ii.  177; 
junction  of  Montrose  and  Aboj'ne  at, 
265 

Dunkirk,  besieged  by  the  French  and 
Dutch,  ii.  556;  surrender  of,  ^58 

Dunster  Casile,  submits  to  t^io  king, 
i«  195;  f-urrendLi'c.  to  Blake,  ii.  466 

Dutch,  the,  bce  Netherlands 

Dutch  an dmhhadors,  failure  of  the  media- 
tion of,  i.  387 ;  urge  Charles  to  make 
peace,  413 ;  urge  Parliament  to  accept 
the  khig's  U.'rms,  ii.  141 

Duppa,  Brian  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  con- 
sulted by  Charles,  ii.  552 

Dyves,  Sir  Lewis,  occupies  Newjwrt 
Pagnell,  i.  285 ;  abandons  Newport 
Pagnell,  286 ;  commands  at  Sherborne, 
ii.  277 


Eastern  Association,  the,  formation  of, 
i.  89;  appointment  of  Manchester  to 
command  the  army  of,  225;  Lincoln- 
shire added  to,  280 ;  Charles  threatens 
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to  inyttdo,  486;  callfl  on  Manchesivr 
for  protection,  489;  announce»  itii 
inability  to  piiy  its  troopw,  ii.  16 ;  en- 
rolment in  the  Now  Model  Army  of 
the  Roldiors  of,  148;  B'airfiix  ordered 
to  protect,  198;  Cromwell  ruiBcs  volun- 
teers in,  201  ;  Digby  adviftea  the  kinp 
to  attack,  202;  CharleH  marches  to- 
ward h,  2O2 ;  growing  royalist  feeling 
in,  562 ;  tall  of  rents  in,  iii.  5 ;  pre- 
paration«  for  a  rising  in,  328 ;  royalisni 
in,  372 

EaBtemCoinities,  see  Eastern  Association 

Edgehill,  Charles's  position  on,  i.  49 ; 
the  royal  army  descends  from,  51 ; 
battle  of,  52 ;  meeting  of  the  king  and 
c^ueen  at.  104 

Edmburgh,  outbreak  of  the  plague  at, 
ii.  329 

Edwards,  Thomas,  writes  "  Gangra-na," 
iii.  322 

Eglinton,  Lord,  161 2  (Alexander  Mont- 
gomerj'),  liolds  out  at  Marston  Moor, 
i.  444 ;  disp<irBal  of  a  band  levied  by, 
ii.  328;  supports  the  A\liiggamore 
Raid,  iii.  488 

Eikon  Jiasilikcy  iii.  509 

Elcho,  Lord  (David  Wemyss),  commands 
the  covtnimting  army  at  Perth,  ii.  87 ; 
is  defeated  at  Tip^wnnuir,  88  ;  opposes 
Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  269 

Elders,  eleiit-d  in  London,  ii.  505 

Elector  Palatme,  Charles  Tiowis,  lands  at 
Greenwicli,  i.  479;  possible  intention 
to  place  on  the  English  throne,  480 ; 
takes  tht!  covenant,  ib. ;  offers  em- 
plojTnent  in  Germany  to  Cromwell,  iii. 
36;  visitfi  the  army,  175 

Eleven  meml)erb,  the,  charge  of  /he  army 
against,  iii.  121 ;  their  Misjiension  de- 
manded, 128;  renewed  demand  for  their 
suspension,  129;  withdraw  from  the 
House,  ib. ;  the  army  offers  to  post- 
pone the  cliarge  against,  131  ;  articles 
against,  150;  ask  leave  to  go  abroad, 
156;  flight  of  six  of,  i8i ;  accusation 
of  the  tell  survivors  of,  292;  abandon- 
ment of  lluj  imi)eachnient  of,  391 ;  re- 
exi>elled,  543 

Elizabeth,  l*riiicess,  ke]it  as  a  hostage, 
i.  60;  proi>()sed  man'iago  for,  ii.  11 1; 
visits  her  lather  at  Hampton  Court, 
iii.  231 ;  t.ikes  leave  of  her  father,  592, 

593 
Ely,  Cromv.trll    stops    the    use    of    the 

Prayer    L(M.>k  in   the   cathedral  of,  i. 

363 
Ely,  the  I^li"  of,  Cromwell  sent  to  secure, 

ii.  192 
Emery,  Sienr  d'  (Michel  Particelli),  su^v 

ports  Henrietta  Mario,  ii.  411 
Engagement  between   Charles  and   the 

Scots,  the,  signature  of,  iii.  272 ;  buried 

in  the  Castle  garden,  275;  scheme  of 

settlement  of,  277;  removal  from  oflice 

of  the  bup^iorters  of,  491 


Enghien,  Duke  of  (Louis  de  Boiirb<Hi), 
gains  the  victory  of  Rocroy,  i.  318; 
ca]ilures  Thionvillo,  319;  f^nt  to  help 
Tnrenne,  ii.  121 ;  defeats  Mercy  At 
Freiburg,  122;  takes  part  in  the  victory 
of  NUrdlingeu,  275 ;  besieges  Dunkirk, 
556 

Episcopacy,  the  Commons  i)ropoBe  to 
abolish,  i.  22 ;  bill  for  the  abolition  of, 
98;  proposal  of  the  i>eaco  party  for 
the  modiflcation  of,  310;  its  ulMilition 
projwsed  at  Uxbridjje,  ii.  70;  Cliarlea 
refuses  to  abandon,  73  ;  Clmrles  rejects 
Digby's  propoHiil  to  make  the  Scots 
think  he  will  abandon,  257;  Charles 
propose^  U>  retain  in  certain  diocesea 
488 ;  Charles's  arguments  for  Kupport- 
ing,  516;  ordinance  for  the  abolition 
of,  527 ;  Charles's  reasons  for  supi)oiV 
i"K.  579  ;  2''*<'  U^ads  of  the  ProposaU 
admit  the  continuance  of,  iii.  159; 
Charles's  offers  at  Nowrport  about,  477, 
478 

ErastianihMi,  spread  of,  ii.  368 ;  BaiUie 
laments,  the  prevalence  of,  369 

Erie,  Bir  Walter,  abandons  the  siege  of 
Corfo  Castle,  i.  226  ;  declares  against 
the  army,  iii.  94 

ICrnely,  Sir  Micliael,  defeated  by  Mel- 
drum,  ii.  33 

Essex,  few  royalists  in.  i.  14  ;  i>ctitioiis 
for  peace,  95;  petitions  a^r.iinst  the 
army,  iii.  34 ;  the  disbanthnent  of  ihe 
army  asked  by  the  €:l«.'rgy  of,  50;  ex- 
jiected  royalist  rising  in,  ^^;^',  i>etitions 
for  the  King's  rcstonitiuii  from.  372; 
arrival  of  Norwich  in.  392 ;  seizure  of  the 
county  committee  of,  395  ;  rising  in, 
396;  movements  of  the  royalists  in, 
2^7  ;  miu*ch  of  Fairfax  in,  398 

Essex,  Karl  of,  1604  (Robert  Dcvereux), 
takes  leave  of  the  Houses,  i.  24 ;  takes 
command  of  the  parlianient^ry  anny, 
25  :  r«.'vii.-ws  his  army  at  Northampton, 
32 :  sends  to  London  for  money,  ^^ ; 
oieupit s  Worcester,  36  ;  reaches  Kine- 
ton  in  pursuit  of  the  king",  48;  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  54; 
rt;treats  to  Warwick,  59 ;  returns  to 
Tjc>nd«>n,  62;  thanked  by  Parliament, 
63  :  ordered  to  take  the  field,  64  ;  com- 
nii'.nds  at  Tumhain  Green,  t>8  ;  throws 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Thames,  69; 
establishes  himself  at  Windsor,  73; 
blamed  by  Marten  as  inactive,  84;  lays 
siege  to  Reading,  149 ;  reduces  Read- 
ing. 151;  demands  pay  for  his  army, 
152;  his  want  of  authority,  156:  ad- 
vances against  Oxford,  175 ;  being 
blamed  by  the  House  of  Commous 
offers  to  resign,  182;  condition  of  his 
army,  ic-2 ;  proiK>ses  to  offer  YK»ace  on 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford,  ib. ; 
fresh  cavalry  io  be  raised  for  the  army 
of.  200 :  caricatured  in  London,  an ; 
dcimuids  reinforcements,  and  that  his 
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position  an  commander-in-chief  may  be 
recognlKecl,  213;  concessions  to,  214; 
refuses  to  join  tlio  peace  party,  216 ; 
gives  commissions  to  Manchester  and 
Waller,  225,  226 ;  appointed  to  relieve 
Gloucester,  237 ;  his  mur<:h  to  Glou- 
cester, 239-42 ;  occupies  Tewkesbury, 
244;  makes  for  Newbury,  245;  his 
plan  of  battle,  248;  lights  tlio  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  249 ;  pushos  on  to 
Reading,  257 ;  his  reception  in  Tjondon, 
278  ;  abandons  Heading  and  falls  back 
on  Windsor,  279 ;  makes  demandw  on 
the  City,  ih.\  occupies  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  and  fortifies  St.  Albans,  286 ;  re- 
mains at  St.  AlbiinM,  293 ;  vote  increas- 
ing the  anny  of,  205;  takes  offence 
with  Van(»,  322;  sends  to  Parliament 
a  letter  from  the  Oxfortl  Parliament, 
353 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  en- 
trusted with  an  atttu'k  on  Oxford,  375 ; 
distrusted  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  398 ;  remonstrates  with  the 
Lords,  399;  is  unable  to  stir,  402;  joins 
Waller  in  cK-cupying  Heading,  407; 
occupif^s  Abingdon,  4T0;  moves  to  Is- 
lip,  413;  holds  a  council  of  war  at 
Stow-ou-tln'-Wold,  415;  resolves  to 
march  mtotlie  We^^t,4l(>;  ordered  to  be- 
siege Oxford.  4 17; detitis  the  Committee 
of  Botli  Kingdoms,  418;  relieves  Lyme 
and  takes  Weuiiouth,  420;  ptirsists  in 
going  to  tlie  West,  in.;  his  defects  as 
a  coniniandur,  .|2t  ;  refuses  a  safe-con- 
duct to  the  <ju(.'en,  457;  re.-olvis  to  march 
into  Cornwall,  453;  rcac-lu-s  Lustwith- 
iel,  460;  refiises  to  trtMit  for  x>eace, 
462;  outmanfjfc'uvred,  463;  blocked  up, 
404;  escape  of  the  cavalry  of,  467; 
flight  of,  468;  BUiTendcr  of  the  in- 
funti*y  of,  469 ;  thanked  by  the  Ilou.se 
of  Commons,  481 ;  writes  a  querulous 
letter  from  Portsmouth,  484;  delay  in 
equipping  the  infantry  of,  4S8;  equip- 
ment of  the  infantry  of,  4C/0;  orden-d 
to  join  ^lanclichter  and  Waller,  491 ;  is 
unable  to  lejive  Portsmoutli,  4'y3 ; 
joins  jManclu!ster,  498;  left  ill  at 
Reading,  Ih. ;  is  presi.-nt  at  a  conft?r- 
ence  on  hnp^'aching  Cromwell,  ii.  25 ; 
proposal  to  ex<'mpt  from  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  31 ;  resents  the  pressure 
put  on  the  Lords  to  puss  the  ordinance 
for  Laud's  attainder,  44 ;  »upi>orts  the 
rejection  of  the  names  of  Independent 
officers,  142 ;  surrenders  his  command, 
145;  death  of,  530;  funeral  of,  531; 
destruction  of  his- effigy,  533 

EveljTi,  Sir  John,  Charles  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate with,  i.  63;  speaks  against 
allowing  the  king  to  come  to  West- 
minster, iii.  478 

Everard,  gives  information  of  a  plan  for 
an  attack  on  the  City,  iii.  361 

Evesham,  arrival  of  Cliarles  at,  i.  415 ; 


I 


Charles  sets  out  from,  457;  stormed 
by  Massey,  ii.  190 

Ewer,  Isatic,  Colonel,  said  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  an  attack  on  the  City,  iii.  361 ; 
presents  the  Army  Remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  508 ;  apix)intcd  to 
take  charge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  520;  ac- 
companies Hammond  to  W^indsor,  521 ; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Excise,  proposed  by  Pjtii,  i.  1 17 ;  ordi- 
nance for  tluj  levy  of.  209 ;  granted  to 
Cliarles  by  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
362 ;  estimate  of  the  amount  of,  iii.  3 ; 
riot  at  Smitltfleld  against,  29 

Exeter,  threat<'nfj<l  by  Hopton,  i.  88; 
holds  out  for  the  Parliament,  162 ;  sur- 
renders to  the  royalists,  243;  Hen- 
rietta Maria  at,  456 ;  arrival  of  Charles 
at,  457 ;  misconduct  of  Goring  at,  ii. 
136,  315;  the  Prince  of  Wales  at,  316; 
Fairfax  occupies  i>ositions  round,  427; 
surrenders  on  s^u'cial  conditions,  465 

Expenditure,  private,    increase    of,    iii. 

319 
Eyre,  Thomas,  Colonel,  receives  Charles 

at  Hurst  Cat.tle,  iii.  526 

Eyre,  William,  Colonel,  attempts  to  rouse 
the  soldiers  to  supix>rt  the  Agreement 
of  the  FeopU*,  iii.  253 

Eythin,  Lord,  1642  iJavnies  King),  acts  as 
Newcastle's  military  adviser,  i.  283 ; 
character  of,  372  ;  his  altercation  witli 
Rupert,  441  ;  takes  refuge  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 448 


Fairfax,  Lady,  betrays  her  husband's 
secrets  to  the  king,  iii.  203 ;  makes  a 
disturbance  at  th*^  king's  trial,  571, 
572 

Fairfax,  second  Viscount,  1640  (Ferdi- 
nando  Fairfax),  agrees  to  husp<'nd  hos- 
tilities, i.  38  ;  is  defeated  at  Todeaster, 
and  retreats  to  Selby,  82  ;  besieged  in 
Leeds,  122 ;  hard  pressed  by  New- 
castle, 186;  defeated  at  Adwalton 
Moor,  189;  takes  refuge  in  Hull, 
where  he  is  invited  to  assume  the 
governorship,  190  ;  confinned  by  Par- 
liament ni  the  governorship,  221 ;  is 
master  of  the  East  Riding,  371 ;  takes 
part  in  the  capture  of  Selby,  306 ;  re- 
fuses to  consent  to  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  432 ;  posted  on  the  right  Jat 
Marston  Moor,  440;  defeated,  443; 
asks  for  a  settlement  of  church  govern- 
ment and  peace,  451 ;  sent  to  besiege 
the  Yorkshire  fortresses,  452;  takca 
Helmsley,  519;  urges  Leven  to  march 
to  Manchester,  ii.  172;  death  of,  iii. 
340,  n.  2 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  successes  of,  in  the 
West  Riding,  i.  loi ;  besieged  in  Leeds, 
122;  suri)ris<.>s  and  loses  Wakefield, 
163;  escaiK's  from  Adwalton  Moor, 
189;   takes  refuge  m  Hull,   190;  re- 
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movcu  his  cavalry  from  Hull,  and  joins 
Cromwell  and  Willougliby  at  Boston, 
281 ;  taken  part  in  Winceby  fight,  282 ; 
recorers  Guinsborougli,  and  defeats 
Byron  at  Nantwich,  346 ;  iniluence  of, 
in  the  West  Riding,  371;  drives  the 
royalists  out  of  the  West  Biding,  and 
takes  part  in  the  capture  of  Selby, 
396;  commands  his  father's  horse  at 
Marston  Moor,  440;  cuts  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  446 ;  tlie  Commons 
vote  for  his  apiK)intment  as  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army,  ii.  63 ;  char- 
acter of,  64 ;  commlsbion  granted  to, 
144 ;  ordered  to  relieve  Taunton,  163 ; 
is  subjected  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  164 ;  t>ends  a  dettichment  to 
reUeve  Taunton,  165 ;  ordered  to  besiege 
Oxford,  169 ;  forms  the  first  siege  of 
Oxford,  171 ;  ordered  to  abandon  tlie 
siege,  198 ;  mai'ches  against  tlio  king, 
ib. ;  allowed  to  march  where  he  will, 
200;  approaches  Daventry,  203;  liis 
merits  as  a  commander,  204 ;  is  joined 
by  Cromwell,  205;  his  conduct  at 
Naseby,  215 ;  moves  towards  the  West, 
227 ;  is  ordered  to  act  according  to  his 
discretion,  228;  distress  in  his  army, 
ih. ;  goes  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  229; 
is  opi)Ofted  by  the  clubmen,  230,  231 ; 
replies  to  tlie  clubmen,  232 ;  arrives  at 
Beaminstor  and  learns  tliat  the  third 
siege  of  Taunton  has  been  raised,  234 ; 
out-mana'U\Tes  Goring  on  the  Yeo, 
236 ;  prepares  to  attack  Goring,  237 ; 
defeats  Goring  at  Langi>ort,  239 ;  bo- 
sieges  and  takes  Bridgwater,  241, 
242 ;  his  movements  after  the  capture 
of  Bridgwiiter,  277;  takes  Sherborne 
Castle,  279;  besieges  Bristol,  281; 
summons  Bristol,  and  announces  his 
political  principles,  287;  forwards  to 
Parliament  the  |M>aee  pro^josals  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wides,  316 ;  his  movements 
after  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  340; 
takes  Tiverton,  342 ;  resolves  to  winter 
near  Exeter,  343;  occupies  positions 
round  Exeter,  4^7 ;  storms  Dartmouth 
and  completes  the  investment  of 
Exeter,  431 ;  advances  against  Hopton, 
434;  defeats  Hopton  at  Torrington, 
435;  enters  Launceston,  436 ;  occupies 
Bodmin,  437 ;  offers  terms  to  Hopton, 
438 ;  disbands  Hopton's  army,  439 ; 
reduces  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  465 ; 
instructed  to  forward  letters  from  the 
king  to  Westminster,  470;  summons 
Oxford,  484 ;  accepts  the  surrender  of 
Oxford,  485;  meets  tlie  king  on  the 
way  to  Holmby,  iii.  24;  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  be  kept  up  in 
England,  32 ;  offers  to  despatcli  troops 
to  Ireland,  ib. ;  disclaims  knowledge 
of  the  officers'  petition,  38 ;  ordered 
by  the  Commons  to  suppress  th»»  peti- 
tion of   the  soldiers,  40;  iiifonus  the 


Conmions  that  Uiey  have  been  misin- 
formed, 45 ;  does  not  support  ^he  par- 
liamentary comniisRionorH.  47 ;  asks 
the  officers  to  encourage  volunteering 
for  Ireland,  48;  goes  to  Loudon  for 
medical  advice,  49 ;  orderc-d  by  the 
Commons  to  return  to  head -quarters, 
70 ;  recommends  a  general  rendezvous, 
81 ;  hesitates  between  Ptirliuiitent  and 
the  soldiers,  83;  ordered  l»y  Parlia- 
ment to  appoint  a  rendezvous  on  New- 
market Heath,  97;  ordered  by  the 
Commons  to  take  the  king  back  to 
Holmby,  98  ;  receives  a  re]>rt.'^entation 
from  the  Agitators  on  Kentfoixl  Heath, 
100 ;  visits  Charles  at  Cliilderley,  105 ; 
sends  to  Parliament  an  ac*eouut  of  the 
proceedings  on  Kentford  Heath,  106; 
signs  the  letter  of  twelve  officers 
to  the  City,  112;  ordered  by  Parlia- 
ment to  retreat,  and  to  send*  the  k-.n^j 
to  Richmond,  122 ;  allows  Charles  to 
have  his  chaplains  with  liim,  and  or- 
ders Whalley  to  attend  hiin  to  Rich- 
mond, 125;  refuses  to  nanove  outside 
a  radius  of  forty  miles  from  London, 
126 ;  orders  Kossiter  to  coiue  to  h(*ad- 

2[uarters,    129;     in     a^rre  euieut    with 
Jromwell,  133 ;  ex|ireRses  rotidiuess  to 
tolerate   the    Pioinan     Catholics,    143; 
speaks  to  Charles  of  the   dangers  of  a 
Scottish  iuv.ision,   154;    aj^pointed  U.' 
command  all   the   furcos    in  ICngland 
and  Wales,  156;  establishes  his  head- 
quarters at  Coliibrook,    170:    Charles 
appeals  to  the  riupposed  eui.»idity  of, 
172  ;  enters  London,    175 ;    appointed 
Constable  of  the  Tower,   1 7(> ;  accom- 
panies the  army  through  the  City  in  a 
carriage,    ib.;   declares    that    he   has 
fought  for   the   Great   Chui-ter,    178; 
objects   to   pur^'iiijjT   the    H«..use,  183; 
demands    money    from     the    London 
citizens,  195;  forwards  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  release  of  prisoners  who 
have  si)oken  words  against   the  king, 
196 ;  asks  Pai'liament  to  stop  thelibeU 
against   the   army,  200;    rei-ouimends 
the   sale  of   the   lands   of   deans  and 
chapters,  242;  issues  a  manifesto   to 
the   army,   253 ;    iustructs  Hammond 
to  secure  Charles,   286 ;    succeeds  his 
father,   340,   n.  2;  nen   Fairfiix,  third 
Lord 
Fairfax,  third  Viscount,    1648    (Thomas 
Fairfjix),  gives  warning  to  Cromwell  and 
Lrcton  of  the  ai^proaeh  of  a  mob,  iii- 
340;  sends  Cromwell  uito  Wales,  365, 
368 ;  announces  liis  intention  of  with- 
drawing the  regiments  from  Whitehall 
and  the  Mews.  369 ;  ordered  to  march 
to  the  North,  373;  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  order  given  to,  374 ;  asked  to 
rev(^ke    his    orders    withdrawing    the 
regiments  at  WhiteliuU  and  the  Mews, 
ib.]  holds  a  rendezvous  at  llounslow, 
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383;  skilful  stratejry  of,  386;  marches 
against  the  Kcntisli  insurgents,  387; 
defoatK  tlicm  at  Maidstone,  389;  dis- 
perses thoir  ormy,  390;  marches  through 
Essex,  398;  hoiHjs  to  force  his  way 
into  Colchester,  400 ;  rc]>ul8ed,  401 ; 
begins  the  siege  of  Colchester,  402 ; 
asked  to  spare  a  troop  of  horse  to 
serve  against  Holland,  408 ;  orders 
Sir  Hardress  Wiillcr  to  remain  in  the 
West,  427;  is  joined  by  the  Suffolk 
trained  bands  and  completes  the  cir- 
cmnvallation  of  Colchester,  453; 
presses  on  the  siege.  454 ;  receives  the 
capitulation  of  Colchester,  and  argues 
that  'soldiers  of  fortune'  shall  be 
executed,  458;  excuses  the  execution 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  462 ;  assures  the 
superior  officers  of  quarter  for  their 
lives,  463:  Milton's  sonnet  to,  466; 
urged  l.iy  Ludlow  to  stop  the  Treaty  of 
Newport  by  force,  470;  summons  a 
council  of  officers  to  consider  The 
RemonsfraJicr  of  the  Army,  and  de- 
clares ngainst  passing  by  Parliament, 
498;  recalls  Hammond,  519;  demands 
money  for  the  City,  and  annomices 
tliat  the  army  will  enter  London,  530; 
takes  up  hi-s  quarters  at  "Whitehall, 
531  ;  nyk'>d  to  libcrnto  the  ]>risoners 
aft^r  Pride's  purge,  530:  seizes  money 
in  the  ('it\,  5.(2;  visiti.-d  by  four  peers, 
555;  present  ;».t  the  lirst  sitting  of  the 
High  Cmirt  of  Ju-itii-e,  565;  his  poli- 
tical hi'lplessiiess,  577;  urged  t-o  sit 
in  the  HiL'h  ('ourt  of  Justice,  579; 
said-t*")  h:ive  cjitn^ited  th<)  Council  of 
Officers  to  spare  thi3  king,  589 ;  seo 
Fairfax,  Sir  Thoimm 

Falkland,  Viscount,  1633  (Lucius  Carj*), 
nature  of  the  royalism  of,  i.  7;  sent 
to  We»tniinPter  to  negotiate,  19;  des- 
pises the  parliamentary  army,  36; 
reproves  Rup<«rt,  50:  calls  out  for 
pe>ice  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  241 ; 
killed  at  Newbury,  250;  character  of, 
256 

Falmouth,  Henrietta  Maria  sails  from, 

i.  457 
Fanning,  Dominic,   intrusive   mayor  of 

Limerick,  ii.  54  t 

FarmtM's  «)f  the  <nst«)ms.  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  lend  td  l^arli.iment,  i.  96 

Farnhani.  occupi'.-d  by  Waller,  i.  286; 
Wall'T  rctn-ats  to,  .^or  ;  Walh^r  again 
retreats  to.  465;  lu.upiod  and  evacu- 
at«>d  by  (luring,  ii.  57:  plan  for  sur- 
prising tile  castle  of.  iii.  407;  Cli.irles 
passes  through,  on  his  way  from  Hurst 
Castle,  549 

Farquhar^oii,  Donald,  killed  .it  Aberdeen, 
ii.  186 

Farr,  C(»l(»ncl,  seizes  the  Essex  Com- 
mittee, iii.  305 

Fan'ingdon  Castle,  Cromwell  fails  to 
take,  ii.  158 


Foilding,  Richard,  Colonel,  surrenders 
Reading,  150;  condemned  to  death 
and  pardoned,  151 
I  Feilding,  Viscount  (Basil  Feilding),  takes 
I  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  52,  53 ; 
becomes  Earl  of  Denbigh,  151 ;  see 
Denbigh,  second  Earl  of 

Fell,  Dr.  Samuel,  as  Wee-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  resists  the 
\'isitation,  iii.  141 ;  deprivation  of,  302 

Ferrybridge,  meeting  of  Leven,  Man- 
chester, and  Fairfax  at,  i.  452 

Fethard,  Ormond's  peace  proclaimed  at, 
ii.  541 

Fiemies,  Nathanael,  surrenders  Bristol, 
i.  210;  condemned  to  dcjitli  by  a  court- 
martial  and  pardoned  by  Essex,  211 ; 
restored  to  In's  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii,  29T ;  opposes  Marten's 
motion  for  a  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
iii.  201;  draws  up  a  declaration  in 
support  of  the  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
298;  defends  the  king's  final  answer 
from  Newport.,  531 ;  said  to  have  been 
offered  a  seeretarysliip,  532 ;  liberatcnl 
after  Pride's  purge,  539 

Fife,  Montrose's  feint  against,  ii.  266; 
slaughter  of  its  le\'ies  at  Kilsj-th,  271 ; 
abandons  its  resistance  to  Hamilton's 
levies,  iii.  405 

Fifths,  paid  to  wives  and  children  of  the 
dehnquent  clergy,  and  of  the  owners  of 
sequestered  e.^hites.  iii.  7,  9 

Fifty  subsidies,  a  forced  loan  of,  i.  257 

Firebrace,  Henry,  plans  Charles's  esca]Te, 

^  »'i-  333 

Fitzwillinm,     Oliver,    Colonel,    sent     to 

Ireland  io  bring  soldiers  to  England, 
ii.  226 

Fleet,  the  parliamentarv,  ships  revolt 
from,  iii.  383,  384;  sup|»ort«d  by  the 
squadron  at  Poi-tsmoutli,  395;  weak- 
ness of,  403;  disa^ection  "in.  425; 
desertion  <if  '  thn  Constant  Wanvick' 
from,  427;  s<p:'rati'd  from  the  royalist 
fleet  by  a  st<*nn,  4*33;  arrives  in  the 
Downs,  ih.\  blockades  the  royalist 
flc<'t  at  Hel\oetsluy.-i,  483 

Fleet,  the  ri»yalist,  oxpi^ls  Rainsborough, 
iii.  3S4;  exi»(-r|i.d  to  return  to  its  duty, 
395;  strength  of,  403;  crosses  to 
(ioree,  404:  Willoughby  of  Parham 
vi<!e-adiniral  of,  ih. ;  welcomes  the 
Prince  of  Wal(<,  422;  arrives  off 
Yarmouth,  423;  ^nils  for  the  Downs, 
434 ;  rt'fuses  to  retreat  to  Holland, 
467  ;  sails  up  tin*  T))ame8  and  returns 
to  TToll'iid  withrmt  lighting,  468; 
blo«-kad-*d  .%t  Helvoetsluys,  483;  placed 
inider  Ru]i<rt,  505 

Fleetwood,  Charles.  Cr^lonel,  sfM*ze-  club- 
men at  Shaftesbury,  ii.  278;  sent  to 
wat<:li  the  king  at  Oxford,  428;  elected 
as  a  recniiti*r,  449;  mnrclies  against 
Oxford,  464;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  quiet  the  army,  iii.  62 
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Fl^twood,  Sir  William,  allowed  to  wait 
on  Charles  at  Newmarket,  iii.  125 

Fleming,  Adjutant-Geueral,  resiBted  by 
Poyer,  iii.  325;  driven  out  of  Pem- 
broke, 357 ;  killed,  365 

Fleming,  Sir  William,  conveys  to  the 
king  an  overture  from  some  Scottish 
lords,  ii.  255;  offers  terms  to  the  Scots 
in  Charles's  name,  256 ;  sent  to  Ams- 
terdam to  pawn  the  queen's  jewels, 
iii.  328 ;  carries  the  offer  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  come  to  Scotland,  333; 
carries  back  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
prince,  371;  returns  to  announce  the 
terms  on  which  the  prince  will  come, 

417 
Flint,    surrender    of  the    castle    of,    ii. 

521 
Forbes  of  Craigevar,  Sir  WUliam,  makes 

a  charge  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen, 

ii.  96 

Ford,  Sir  Edward,  seizes  Arundel,  i. 
297 

Fortcscue,  Sir  Faithful,  deserts  to  the 
king  at  Edgehill,  i.  52 

Forth,  Earl  of,  1642  (Patrick  Ruthven), 
appointed  to  command  as  general  at 
Edgehill,  i.  51 ;  appointed  permanently 
to  the  command,  59;  influence  of, 
upon  Charles's  strategy,  79;  comes 
to  Hopton's  assistance.',  378 ;  takes  the 
command  at  Cheriton,  382;  advises 
tlio  king  on  the  campaign  of  1644, 406 ; 

'probably  suggests  Charles's  plan  of 
campaign  in  1644,  413;  created  Earl 
of  Brentford,  ib. ;  see  Brentford,  Earl 
of 

Fortifications,  scheme  for  the  demolition 
of,  iii.  31 

Fountain,  John,  is  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  money  to  Parliament,  i.  40, 

41 
Four  Bills,  the,  drawn  up  by  the  Lords 

in  the  form  of  proiwsitions,  iii.  264 ; 

intended  to  test  Charles's   sincerity, 

265 ;  the  Commons  i>roceed  with,  269 ; 

passed,    270;    i^resonted   to    Charles, 

271 ;  rejected  by  Charles,  275 

Fowey,  secured  by  Essex,  i.  464 

France,    Henrietta    Maria     hopes    for 

soldiers  from,  i.  75;  state  of,  at  the 

accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  318;  territorial 

aggrandisement  of,    319;     in    league 

with    the    Prince    of    Orange,    410; 

Charles    hopes    for    assistance    from, 

492 ;  Henrietta  Maria  pleads  for  help 

from,    ii.    121 ;    occupies    the    Upper 

Rhine,    122;    gains    ground    in    the 

Netlierlands  and  Germany,  275;   the 

Presbyt<.*riiui8  hope  for  the  support  of, 

319 ;  the  queen  hopes  for  troops  from 

the  Catholics  of,  378  ;  Henrietta  Maria 

receives  an  offer  of  money  from  the 

clergy  of,  411;   proposal  to  send  to 

England  an   anny  from,  433 ;  rejwrt 

that    he  queen  will  obtain  money  and 


troops  from,  490;  captare  of  Mardyk 
and  siege  of  Dunkirk  by,  556 ;  weakened 
by  the  Spanish  peoco  with  the  Dutch, 
and  by  the  Pronde,  iii.  415;  her" 
predominance  in  (rcrinany  securied  by 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  483 ;  con- 
tinuance of  the  Fronde  in,  ib. 
Frazer,  Lord,  1637  (Andrew  Frazer),  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  u. 

95 

Frazors,  the,  join  Hurry  against  Montrose, 
ii.  182 

Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  »es 
Orange,  Prince  of 

Freiburg,  battle  of,  ii.  122 

Fronde,  the,  the  bejxinuing  of,  iii.  415; 
continuance  of,  483 

Fulford,  occupied  by  Fairfax,  ii.  427 

Fuller,  Thomas,  character  of,  i.  325  ;  hi* 
plea  for  pciice  and  the  king,  326;  hi* 
sermon  on  Reformation,  327 ;  flies  to 
Oxford,  328 ;  becomes  Hopton's  chap- 
lain, 329;  his  opposition  to  the 
Puritans,  ib.;  calls  the  sectaries 
Donatists,  367;  relieved  from  taking 
the  covenant,  ii.  465 

Fyvie  Castle,  Montrose*s  defence  of,  ii.  99 


Gage,  Henry,  Colonol,  relieves  Basing 
Houfie,  i.  498;  joins  in  the  relief  of 
Banbur\'.  /7/.  ;  see  Cla^e,  Sir  Henry 

Gage,  Sir  Henry,  relieves  Basing  House, 
i.  518;  killed,  ii.  ^7  \  pluu  for  employ- 
ing in  South  WalcB,  109;  ser  Gage, 
Henry 

Gainsborough,  surprised  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Pjirliam,  i.  221 ;  Crom- 
well's  victory  at,  223  ;  retreat  of  Crom- 
well into,  ib.;  retaken  by  Newcastle, 
224;  rooovured  l)y  Fairfax,  345; 
abandoned  after  the  relief  of  New- 
castle, 374 

Galway,  taken  by  the  confederatetii,  i.  259 

Gamjnena,  enumeration  of  heresies  in 
iii.  322 

Gascoigno,  Sir  Bernard  (Bernardo 
Guasconi),  condcnmed  to  be  shot,  iii. 
459  J  rei>ri(»vcd,  460 

Gauden,  John,  Dr.,  author  of  Eikon 
Jiasilikt,  iii.  600 

Gayer,  Sir  John,  active  as  lord  mayor 
in  resisting  the  army,  iii.  114;  im- 
peached, 204 

Gell,  Sir  John,  surrender  of  Lichfield  to, 
i.  113;  takes  part  in  the  combat  on 
Hopton  Heath.  123;  fails  to  co-operato 
with  Cromwell,  166;  joins  Cromwell 
at  Nottingliam,  186 ;  his  men  undisci- 
plined, ib. ;  joins  Leven,  ii.  230 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  src  Scotland,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Confederate 
Catholics,  sec  Confcnlerate  Catholics, 
General  Assembly  of 
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Gerard,  Lord,  1645  (Charles  Gerard), 
collects  troops  in  Shropshire,  ii.  286; 
supports  Ru^jert's  iimubordiiiation, 
357 ;  see  Genird,  Sir  Churles 

Gerard,  Sir  Cliarles,  commands  the 
royalistu  in  South  Wales,  i.  486;  ac- 
companit'8  Rui>ert  to  Oxford,  511  ; 
defeats  Laughamc,  ii.  171 ;  dismissed 
and  raised  to  the  peerage,  see  Gerard, 
Lord 

Gerard,  Sir  Gilbert,  urges  the  Commons 
to  levy  taxes,  i.  105 

Gibbons,  Major,  sent  to  relieve  Dover, 
iii.  386;  employed  to  suppress  a  dis- 
turbance at  Horsham,  407 

Glamor^jaii,  Earl  of,  1644  (Edward 
Somerset),  character  and  aims  of,  ii. 
109;  his  commission  to  bring  Irish 
soldiers  to  England,  ih.\  great  pro- 
mises made  to,  iii;  sent  to  Lreland, 
115;  object  of  the  mission  of,  116; 
his  instructions,  117;  receives  from 
Charles  an  engagement  to  confirm  his 
actions,  119;  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  engagement,  120;  receives  a  com- 
misBion  to  levy  troops,  ib. ;  receives  a 
commission  to  treat  with  the  confede- 
rates, 1 28 ;  assures  Charles  that  ho 
will  bring  him  6,000  Irish,  129;  is 
wrecked  on  the  coiist  of  Lancashire, 
ih. ;  sets  out  for  Dublin,  226 ;  is  de- 
layed on  his  way,  255;  arrives  in 
Dublin,  395;  sets  out  for  Kilkenny, 
397 ;  diflicult  position  of,  398 ;  signs  a 
secret  treaty,  399;  defeasance  of,  401 ; 
distrusted  by  Scarampi,  402;  is  pro- 
mised an  army  for  England,  403 ; 
agrees  with  the  Suj>reino  Council  to 
comi>el  Cliarles  to  assent  to  its  terms, 
404;  expects  to  gain  the  support  of 
Kinuccini,  405;  is  won  over  by 
Rinuccini,  406  ;  makes  a  second  secret 
treaty,  407;  his  treaty  denounced 
before  the  Irish  Council,  408;  his 
treaty  denounced  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, 409;  disavowed  by  Charles, 
413 ;  is  liberated  and  goes  to  Kilkenny, 
416;  urges  Onnond  to  satisfy  Rinuc- 
cini, 419;  submits  to  Rinuccini,  420; 
prepares  to  go  to  the  Continent, 
and  enters  into  another  treaty  with 
Rinuccini,  421 ;  prepares  to  relieve 
Chest^r,  and  learns  that  Charles  has 
disavowed  him,  422 ;  gives  up  hope  of 
conducting  an  Irish  army  to  England, 
425 ;  letters  from,  intercepted  at  Pad- 
stow,  440;  proposed  by  Rinuccini  as 
lord-lieutenant,  544 

Glamorgansliire,  conditions  imposed  on 
Charles  ]>y  the  gentry  of,  ii.  254 ;  un- 
popularity of  Gerard  in,  260 

Glasgow,  iNIontroso  at,  ii.  328 ;  a  Parlia- 
ment snumioned  to  meet  at,  329 ;  Sir 
James  Turner  quarters  soldiers  on 
the  householders  of,  iii.  405 

Glastonbury,  skirmish  at,  i.  195 


Glemham,  Sir  Thomas,  surrenders  Car- 
lisle, ii.  229;  appointed  griveruor  of 
Oxford,  292  ;  sets  at  liberty  plunderers 
sent  to  him  by  Cromwell,  344;  tolls 
the  king  that  his  enemies  will  quar- 
rel, 361 ;  bids  farewell  to  the  king, 
472;  proposed  seizure  of  Lynn  by, 
564;  joins  Langdalo  in  Scotland,  iii. 

333 
Gloucester,  Stamford  retreats  to,  i.  88; 

holds  out  for  Parliament,  100;  the 
Welsh  insist  on  besieging,  229 ;  condi- 
tion of  the  gtirrison  of,  232 ;  summoned 
by  the  king,  233;  beginning  of  the 
siege  of,  234;  relief  of,  241;  Back- 
house pretends  willingness  to  betray, 
305 ;  failure  of  an  attempt  to  supply, 
377 ;  receives  supplies,  405  ;  Cromwell 
reviews  his  forces  at,  iii.  372 
Gloucester,  Honrj',  Duke  «)f,  proj>osal  to 
crown,  ii.  144,  409;  alleged  intention 
of  the  Inde]H>ndents  to  crown,  510; 
increase  of  the  household  of,  iii.  345 ; 
project  of  placing  him  on  the  throne 
revived,  421 ;  takes  leave  of  his  father, 

592.  593 

Gloucestersliire,  royalist  successes  in,  i. 
100 ;  Waller's  successes  in,  120 

Glyn,  John,  objects  to  the  ik-nico  pro- 
positions of  the  Lords,  i.  220;  im- 
prisoned and  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  iii.  191 ;  see  Eleven 
Members,  the 

Go<lolphin,  Sidney,  death  of,  i.  99 

Goflfe,  William,  Major,  afterwards 
Colonel,  proposes  a  prayer-meeting, 
iii.  221 ;  declares  that  Heaven  is 
against  Charles,  235 ;  takes  part  in  a 
prayer-meeting  at  Windsor,  365  ;  sits 
as  one  of  the  kmg's  judges.  565 

Goffe,  Stephen,  Dr.,  sent  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  treaty  with  thr;  Prince  of 
Orange,  i.  409 ;  sent  to  ask  Dutcli  as- 
sistance for  transporting  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  to  England,  ii.  125,  158 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Committee  at,  see 
Committee  for  Compounding 

Good,  William,  takes  part  in  the  ejec- 
tions from  Cambridge,  i.  354 

Goodwin,  Arthur,  Colonel,  oc(;upies  Ox- 
ford, i.  33;  sent  to  Westminster  by 
Essex,  152 

Goodwin,  John,  present  at  the  discussion 
on  the  Lilbumian  draft  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People,  iii.  546 

Goodwin,  Robert,  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  i.  137; 
leaves  Dublin,  141 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  one  of  the  five  Dis- 
senting Brethren,  i.  306 ;  is  asked  to 
take  part  in  Ogle's  ])lot,  312 

Gordon,  Adjutant,  his  conduct  at  Kil- 
syth, ii,  270 

Gordon,  Lord  (George  Gordon),  takes 
part  with  the  Covenant<*r8,  ii.  91 ; 
refusal  of  Covenanters  to  serve  under, 
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92;  joinR  MontroRC,  174;  leads  a 
charjre  at  Auldoam,  186;  remains 
faithful  to  Montrose,  248;  killed  at 
Alford,  253 
Gordon,  TiOrd  Tjcwis,  takes  pirt  with  the 
Covenantor-i,  ii.  91 ;  ftfrhts  n^ainsf 
Montrose  ut  Aberdeen,  ih.i  his  con- 
duct in  tlu*  liattle  of  Aberdj-i-n,  95 ; 
joins  M«)ntri>.-e.  174  ;  d«:srrts  Montropr, 
180;  joins   ^lontvose  and  leaves  him, 

Gordon,  Nathaniel,  joins  Montrosp,  ii. 
92  ;  his  runthu't  in  the  battle  ol  Aber- 
deen, 96:  sent  to  gather  forco-a,  240; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Alfonl,  252; 
fiprhts  ut  I'hiliphangh,  336;  execnted. 

39' 
Goree.  the  royalist  fleet  at,  iii.  404 

Goring,  (reoru'e,  Colonel,  ca])tiired  at 
Wakefield  and  liberated,  i.  163;  join^ 
Rupert  in  the  North,  42»>;  routed  by 
Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  44^^: 
plnred  in  <'on«nand  of  the  hors*-  in 
Cornwall,  402;  occupies  St.  Hlaziv, 
but  iM»nnits  Essex's  horse  to  e-»cap»\ 
466.    .S'rT  (biriiij:;,  Tjord 

Oorinpj,  Lord  ((Jem-je  (b-»rin:^1,  occupies 
and  evacuates  Kurnhani,  ii.  57;  rnvaj^es 
the  western  eountios,  un»l  resolves  to 
besiejje  Tnnnton,  i3'>;  l)Oi:.t fulness  nf, 
137;  debjnii-h«'Sfif,  133;  onhredtopliii-e 
himself  uihIt  (irenvile,  154;  refu=e^ 
obedience.  135  ;  rn-ilered  to  join  Rujv^rt, 
161 ;  sets  out  fur  Oxford,  162;  surpri-.es 
a  piirt  of  C'ri^niwell's  hors«',and  arrives 
at  Farinsdon,  163;  despatched  into 
the  West,  1O7;  said  to  be  ready  to 
chanjro  sid<'S,  170;  must«'rs  his  troops 
on  ScdjreniiMir.  i3o;  fails  to  defeat 
Gravtss  nnd  Weldon,  100;  int«'rccpted 
despatch  fr<»i,i.  206;  b«':-ii'«^es  Taunton, 
229;  miscijiiduet  f)f,  233;  ill-treats  the 
clul)men.  214;  raises  the  sie^'o  of 
Taunt(.n,  /'V :  outMinn<i'Uvred  by 
Fairfax.  23-1:  sun'rised  by  Mi!S^c-y, 
237;  takes  up  ;!  i'o«;itien  near  Liinj;- 
port,  238;  defeated  at  Ijan;;port,  239, 
2|o:  decliiri'S  llii'.t  h>  is  unable  to 
ri'lievc  IJristol,  287;  his  conduct  aft<'r 
his  defeat  at  TjMn'.'port.  315;  orderi'd 
to  join  the  Uin;.'.  32");  m;dfi'S  diflicultiea 
al>out  cominv',  321;  Charles  exiH-cts 
Bui)port  from,  3p;  lea\»'-i  En;;ljind, 
427 

Gorin-i.  first  Lord,  1621^  ((«e«.»r;;i»  Oorinf;), 
amba'i'-ader  in  France,  i.  3x9;  sei;ds 
arms  to  Dxford,  377 ;  ace  Norwich, 
Enrl  of 

Gower,  Sir  Tl:<i"inp,  nrre^ted,  i.  no 

Graham,  r.miik.  ^foiitrxe  ve.ii-hi'>;  tlv? 
housi'  ni,  Ii.  oi:  li:''ir-;  llie  in«  u  of 
Athol  to  M.^Mf  »se,  i-i^ 

Grammour,  I>iik»'  ui,  ^^■^:•  ^  the  T>utrh  to 
join  Frnnet"  a;;aiii-t  Dunkirk,  ii.  556 

Grant,  Sir  .Iiuues,  sub; nits  to  ^Ir^ulPo'^.^ 

»»•  175 
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Grant,   Winter,  sent   by    the    Queen  to 

Ireland,  iii.  348 
Grantham,  Cromwoir«  Rkimii^h  near,  i. 

167 ;  junction  of  Cromwell  luid   Mel- 

dmin  at.  221 
Grants,  tin?,  side  with  the  Covenanters. 

ii.  84 
Gravelines,   prep.irutions    for    the   sicjW 

of,  i.  410;  surrenders  to   the    Frenok 

402 

CI  raves,  Richar*!.  Colonel,  soiit  to  rt-lieve 
Taunton,  ii.  165;  coimniinfN  the  jr.irri- 
son  at  Hohnby,  iii.  8;S :  rt:<jht  of.  Sq: 
I)ro|)08al  to  phu.e  the  Lion«io:i  cavalry 
under,  452 

Great  Mademoiselle,  the.  t-ilk  of  mannnns: 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to,  ii.  411:  courttHi 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  ;;3 

Great  Seal,  the  Housos  aiitlmrisc*  the 
use  of  the  purlianientar^',  i.  293 ;  the 
House  of  Common«  order.s  the  making 
of  a  new  one.  iii.  566 

Gretiiland  Ibm-e,  oecnpiofl  bv  nro\v:\  i. 

45''> 

Cinmvile,  Sir  Hevil,  snpports  Ilopton,  i. 
80;  takes  part  in  the  battle?  of  Stratton,  . 
!(>:>:  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Li'.n~ 
down,  200;  is  killed,  201 

Grenvile.  Sir  Richard,  de^ievt^i  to  the 
kin^',  i.  376;  falls  back  befi»ro  Es-^x. 
4^x3 ;  seizes  Re-jprjTi  I5ridiri«  an-l  L.-in- 
hydroek.  463,  464;  Movkad^*  Ply- 
mouth,  4^6;  ordi.*red  b y  (  ti  »r ii  1 -.»  to  join 
in  the  sie;iL!  of  Taunt«M).  ii.  1 3'.> ;  refu-*e-4 
to  tome,  137;  approaches  Tuintou, 
1^:4:  wounded  before  AVollin.;;:ou 
Hou-",  163;  misconduct  of,  232:  sent 
to  st-n-e  undijr  (Jorin.u',  23^;"n'-ks  to 
be  appointed  conim;«!ider-Jir-ehief.  nnd 
refuses  to  serve  under  irnj»tim,  429; 
imprisonment  of,  430;  ros'dution  of 
tin*  House  exceptinj^  fn->ni  1  ardun,  iii. 

Grey  of  Groby,  Lord  (Tlioina?*  ^Ireyl. 
eonmiander  (»f  the  Midland  A--fH-!ationi 
1.90;  refuses  to  join  Crozn we' 1  api.nst 
Newark,  i(yS\  joins  Cronuvrll  at  Not- 
tin;;ham,  186;  m.ikes  Httniilti^n  pri- 
soner, iii.  447;  sits  as  one  of  i\w.  kiuj;*s 
jnd-es,  505 

(J rev  of  Wark.  I/n-.l.  1624  (WiPiam 
(irey),  reintorces  E-^-ex  nt  the  "iio-.;!'  of 
Riadin*:,  i.  i.jvy;  pleads  illness  as  an 
excuj-e  for  not  ^'oin^r  as  a  commissioner 
to  Scotland.  J09 

Grifliths,  Dr.,  hi-  daughter  killed  at 
13.isin<;  House,  ii.  3.15 

Gri^non,  Sieur  «!•■,  Kreneli  aj^ent  in 
London,  ii.  Z2^y 

Grim-toTi,  Hirbot!!i».  ur^es  Charles  not 
to  Wiifte  tiine  over  the  Tre.jt  y  of  New- 
port, iii.  475 

Gros\enor.  Edwiir  1,  Culonel,  t.tkcs  p.irt 
in  th(»  ktter  of  four  eolt^uels  to  Ham- 
nioiid,  iii.  306 

(Julhry,  Andrew,  executed,  ii.  yj\ 
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Hackeb,  Francis,  Colonel,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  the 
king,  iii.  583,  n.  i,  590;  commands 
the  soldiers  at  St.  James's,  ^92;  on 
the  scaffold  at  the  king's  execution,  595 

Halifax,  the  royalists  fail  to  take,  i.  loi ; 
Sir  T.  Fairfax  retreats  to,  189;  aban- 
doned to  Newcastle,  190 

Hambledon  Hill,  occupied  by  clubmen, 
ii.  278 ;  captured  by  Cromwell,  279 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  1643  (James  Hamil- 
ton), sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Pendennis 
Castle,  i.  349 ;  is  liberated  and  urges 
Charles  to  accept  the  Newcastle  pro- 
positions, ii.  513;  tries  to  induce  the 
Scots  to  abandon  some  of  their  preten- 
sions, 522 ;  his  rivalry  with  Argyle,  ib. ; 
obtains  from  the  Scottish  Parliament 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  king,  568 ;  hesi- 
tates to  begin  war,  iii.  330;  admits 
that  the  clergv  is  more  powerful  in 
Scotland  than  himself,  332 ;  joins  in  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  371 ;  appointed  to  command 
the  Scottish  army,  380;  gains  complete 
control  over  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, 404;  appoints  a  rendezvous  at 
Annan,  406 ;  advances  into  England, 
416;  condemned  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, 417;  a  cavalier's  opinion  on, 
422;  receives  reinforcements  and  ad- 
vances to  Kendal,  433 ;  orders  Monro  to 
remain  in  the  rear,  and  posts  himself 
at  Hornby,  435;  resolves  to  march 
through  Lancashire,  436 ;  disperses  his 
^^''™y>  439 »  leaves  Langdale  unsup- 
ported, 441 ;  personal  courage  of,  442 ; 
resolves  to  retreat  after  the  battle  of 
Preston,  443;  reaches  and  abandons 
Wigan,  444;  defeated  at  Winwick,  445  ; 
orders  Baillie  to  capitulate,  ib. ;  capi- 
tulates at  Uttoxeter,  447 ;  proposal  to 
banish,  ^08;  vote  for  his  banishment 
repealed  543;  asks  Cromwell  to  visit 
him,  ib.;  refuses  to  give  evidence 
against  his  associates,  544  ;  see 
IJjEunilton,  Marquis  of;  Scottitdi  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  1625  (James 
Hamilton),  urges  Charles  to  raise  a 
paxty  against  Argyle,  i.  145 ;  gains  over 
the  queen  against  Montrose,  146,  147 ; 
dissuades  Charles  from  prohibiting  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
205 ;  created  a  duke,  265 ;  see  Hamil- 
ton, Duke  of 

Hamilton  party,  the,  is  prepared  to 
assist  the  king,  iii.  193;  opposes  the 
peace  i>olicy  of  the  clergy,  329 ;  has  a 
majority  in  a  newly-elected  Parlia- 
ment, ib.;  urges  Charles  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, 330 ;  dishonesty  of  the  policy  of, 

371 
Hamilton,  Sir  Frederick,  his  mission  to 

England,  i.  392 
III. 


Hammond,  Henry,  Dr.,  allowed  to  attend 
the  king  as  his  chaplain,  iii.  125 ;  offici- 
ates before  the  kmg,  131 ;  expelled 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  305 

Hammond,  Robert,  Colonel,  carries  a 
letter  for  the  council  of  war,  to  ask 
Cromwell's  appointment  as  major- 
general,  ii.  200 ;  a  prisoner  in  Basing 
House,  346 ;  takes  part  in  the  officers' 
petition  on  service  in  Ireland,  iii.  38 ; 
summoned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
43 ;  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  244 ;  gives  a  vague  promise  to 
protect  Charles,  249 ;  resolves  to  pre- 
vent Charles's  escape,  268;  acts  as  a 
spy  on  Charles,  270 ;  secures  Charles, 
285 ;  probably  acts  on  instructions 
from  Fairfax,  286 ;  ordered  to  dismiss 
a  number  of  the  king's  attendants, 
297;  attempts  to  seize  the  king's 
papers,  334 ;  urged  by  four  colonels  not 
to  allow  the  king  to  escape,  506;  re- 
called by  Fairfax,  519;  resolves  to 
obey  the  summons,  520;  arrested  and 
sent  to  Reading,  521 

Hammond,  Thomas,  Lieutenant-General, 
takes  part  in  the  officers'  petition  on 
service  in  Ireland,  iii.  38 ;  summoned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  43 

Hampden,  Alexander,  his  part  in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  169 ;  arrest  of,  170 ;  dies  in 
prison,  184 

Hampden,  John,  Cromwell's  conversation 
wiui,  i.  47;  in  the  rear  of  Essex's 
cki^iny,  49;  checks  Rupert's  charj^e  at 
Kineton,  53 ;  covers  the  retreat  from 
Brentford,  66;  orders  given  him  at 
Tumham  Green,  68 ;  supi>ort8  Pym's 
overtures  to  the  queen,  155 ;  warns 
Essex  against  a  rash  attack  on  Oxford, 
175 ;  death  and  character  of,  168 

Hampshire,  Hopton  in,  i.  296 ;  Waller's 
successes  in,  388 

Hampton  Court,  Charles  removed  to, 
iii.  187 ;  Charles  escapes  from,  248 

Hampton  Court  propositions,  the,  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  iii.  190 ;  voted  by 
the  Commons  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
settlement,  362 ;  both  Houses  agree  to 
present,  371 

Harcourt,  Count  of,  sent  to  England  to 
mediate  a  peace,  i.  319 

Harlech  Castle,  surrender  of,  ii.  521 

Harley,  Lady,  besieged  at  Brampton 
Bryan,  i.  427 

Harley,  Sir  Robert,  destruction  of  monu- 
ments by,  i.  154 

Harrington,  James,  aocompanies  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  525 

Harrington,  Sir  James,  oomxnands  the 
City  regiments  sent  to  help  Manchester, 

i.  497 
EUurrison,  Thomas,  Colonel,  sent  towawis 
Daventry,  ii.  ao6;  his  raptmoBseiipi^ei 
sions  at  Lsngport,  af>;  ealls  te  Ik* 
king's  prosecnlioii,  m.fl46; 
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tbo  ref^ment  of,  254 ;  joins  in  a  letter 
from  four  cnlonelH  to  Hammond,  506 ; 
brings  Lilbome  to  an  understanding 
with  Ireton,  527 ;  argues  for  dissolving 
instead  of  purging  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 536;  sets  off  to  Hurst  Castle, 
547;  his  visit  to  Hurst  Castle,  548; 
convoys  diaries  from  Famham,  549 ; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Harvests,  badness  of,  iii.  4 

Hastings,  proposal  to  land  a  French 
army  at,  ii.  433 

Hatfield,  Charles  removes  to,  iii.  131 

Haverfordwest,  taken  by  Gerard,  ii.  172 ; 
retaken  by  Laughame,  260 

Hawarden  Castle,  Brereton  raises  the 
siege  of,  ii.  172 

Hawes,  Francis,  Captain,  appointed  to 
take  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  Hammond's  absence,  iii.  520 ; 
objects  to  offer  violence  to  the  king, 
522 

Hazlerigg,  Sir  Arthur,  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lanadown,  i.  199 ;  heads  a 
cavalry  charge  at  Bound  way  Down, 
203  ;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  his 
conduct  at  Cheriton,  383 ;  urges  Man- 
chester to  carry  on  the  war  \'igorously, 
509 ;  speaks  against  fighting,  513 ;  hia 
saying  about  Cromwell's  nose,  iii.  284 ; 
appointed  governor  of  Newcastle,  ib. ; 
gives  information  of  the  intention  of 
Uie  Scots  to  raise  an  army,  360 ;  sends 
a  party  to  retake  Tynemouth  Castle, 

433 
Heads  of  th^  PropoaaUy  The,  analysis 

of,  iii.  159 ;  anticipation  of  future  con- 
stitutional developments  in,  162 ;  hos- 
tility of  the  king  to,  163;  communicated 
unofficially  to  the  kin^,  171 ;  publica- 
tion of,  174;  negotiation  for  the 
modification  of,  186;  republication  of, 
204 ;  reported  offer  of  the  Independents 
to  treat  on  the  basis  of,  ^x 

Heath,  Sir  Bobert,  made  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  i.  84;  tries  Lil- 
bume,  ib. 

Helmsley,  surrenders  to  Fairfax,  i.  519 

Helvoetsluys,  the  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
iii.  422;  the  prince's  fleet  blockaded 
at,  483 

Henderson,  Alexander,  comes  to  England 
as  a  Scottish  conmiissioner,  i.  145; 
prepares  a  draft  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  269;  arrives  in  Eng- 
land as  a  commissioner  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  275 ;  clerical  assist- 
ant at  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  66 ; 
Charles  expresses  a  desire  to  see,  482 ; 
holds  a  discussion  with  the  kii'g,  487 ; 
death  of,  488 

Henderson,  Colonel,  his  mission  to  Den- 
mark, i.  45 

Henderson,  Sir  John,  commands  the 
royalists  at  Winceby  fight,  i.  282 


Henley,  meeting  at,  ii.  131 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  her  activity  in 
Holland,  i.   42;  hopes    for   assistance 
from  France  and   tlie  Dntoh,  74 ;  re- 
commends the  employment  of  Irishmen 
in  England,   83  ;    driven    back    by  a 
storm  in  an  attemjit  to  lan«l  in  York 
shire,  108;  lands  at  Bridlington  Quay 
and  goes  to  York,   109;    alle>^cd  plot 
against,  no;  wins  over  Sir  H.  Cholm- 
ley,  122;  sides  with  Hamilton  again«^ 
Montrose,  147 ;  Pvro's  secret  Di>gotia- 
tion  with,  155  ;  sends  anna  to  Charles, 
ib.;  hopes  to  advance  soathwnrd.  157; 
objects  to  abandon  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, 163;  proposed   impeachment  of, 
170;   reaches   Newark,     187;    receives 
Hotham's  promise  to  betray  Hull  and 
Lincoln,  188;  i)lace8  her  army  under 
Jermyn's  command.  191  :   sots  out  for 
Oxford,   192;  is  met  by  Rupert,  193; 
meets  Charles,  and  asks  him  to  make 
Jennyii  a  poer,  194;  ndvocatesa  policy 
of  foreign  alliances,  230 ;  objects  to  the 
siege  of  Gloucester  and    to   giving  a 
good  reception  to  the  deserting  earla, 
236;  seizure  of  the  revenue  of,  286; 
favours  Brooke's  plot,  316;  determines 
to  leave  Oxford,   388  ;     aets   out  far 
Exeter,    390;    proposes     a     marriage 
between  her  eldest  son  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  409 ;  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter  at    Exeter,   456; 
escapes  to  France,  457 ;  urges  Mazarin 
to  help  Charles,  492 ;  arrives  in  Paris, 
and  urges  Mazarin  to  help  Charles,  iL 
121 ;    supports  0'Hartegan*s   request 
for  French  aid,  122;  consults  a  com- 
mittee of  English  and  Irish  Catholics, 
123 ;  hopes  to  obtain  the    services  (rf 
the  Duke  of    Lorraine    in    England, 
124;  failure  of  her  attempt  to  get  help 
in  France,  159;  terms  of  peace  to  be 
submitted  to,  319 ;  the  Scottish  terms 
of  peace  to  be  submitted   to,  365;  is 
disinchned  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Scots,  375 ;  asks  the  continental  CaUio- 
lics  for  help,  ib. ;  is  on  bad  terms  with 
Binuccmi,     377;    sends    Sir    Kenelm 
Digby  to  Bome,  and  hopes  that  Maza- 
rin will  lend  her  troops,  378 ;  approves 
reluctantly  of  a  negotiation  with  the 
Scots,  383 ;  urges  the  French  court  to 
assist  Charles,  410;  expects  help  from 
the  French  clergy,  411;  talks  of  marry- 
ing her   son   to  the  daughter  of    the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  ih. ;  her  negotiation 
with  the  Scots  discovered  by  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  432 ;  proposes  a  French 
invasion,  433 ;  favours  an  alliance  with 
the   Scots,   441 ;  urges   the   prince   to 
come  to  France,  49  s;  has  instructions 
prepared    for    Bellibvre,    508  ;    urges 
Charles    to    accept     Presbyterianism 
without    the    covenant,    515  ;     again 
urges  compUance  with   the    Scottish 
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terniB,  523  ;  threatens  to  retire  into  a 
nnnnery,  553 ;  urges  Charles  to  abandon 
the  bishops  and  hold  to  the  militia, 
555 ;  assures  Charles  that  Mazarin  will 
help  him,  558;  derides  Charles  for 
talking  of  abdicating,  571 ;  fresh  Pres- 
byterian proposals  sent  to,  iii.  26; 
teaches  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make 
love  to  the  Great  Mademoiselle,  53; 
mission  of  Dunfermline  to,  98;  tries  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  328;  sends  Winter 
Grant  to  Ireland,  348 ;  Irish  commis- 
sioners sent  to,  355 ;  makes  arrange- 
ments for  a  rising  in  England,  388 ; 
raises  money  for  Ormond,  413 ;  parties 
at  the  court  of,  415;  sends  Fleming 
to  Scotland  with  a  small  supply  of 
arms  and  money,  417 ;  her  hox>es  of 
aid  from  France  cut  short  by  the 
Fronde,  483 ;  negotiates  with  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  for  troops  and  with  Venice 
for  money,  and  offers  Irish  soldiers  to 
Mazarin,  26. ;  hopes  for  assistance 
from  Ireland,  484 ;  asks  leave  to  visit 
her  husband,  561 

Henrietta,  Princess,  birth  of,  i.  456 ;  is  to 
remain  under  Lady  Dalkeith's  charge, 
ii.  465 ;  carried  off  to  France,  573 

Henry,  son  of  Charles  L,  see  Gloucester, 
Duke  of 

Herbert,  George,  parody  on  his  Sacri- 
fice, i.  13 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  1629  (Ed- 
ward Herbert),  surrenders  Montgomery 
Castle,  ii.  32 

Herbert  of  Haglan,  Lord  (Edward  So- 
merset), raises  a  Welsh  army,  i.  88; 
defeated  by  Waller  at  Highnam,  120; 
lends  inunense  sums  to  Charles,  ii.  108 ; 
created  Earl  of  Glamorgan  by  warrant, 
ib.  \  see  Glamorgan,  Earl  of 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  refuses  the  at- 
torney-generalship, i.  285 

Herbert,  Thomas,  accompanies  Charles 
to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  525;  remains  in 
attendance  on  Charles  after  his  sen- 
tence, 593;  accompanies  Charles  to 
Whitehall,  594 ;  asks  to  be  excused 
from  appearing  on  the  scaffold,  595 

Hereford,  occupied  by  the  parliamen- 
tarians, i.  38 ;  evacuated  by  Stamford, 
88 ;  taken  by  Waller,  152 ;  abandoned 
by  Waller,  162;  arrival  of  Charles  at, 
ii.  224;  besieged  by  Leven^  254;  pro- 
gress of  the  siege  of,  281 ;  Charles 
raises  the  siege  of,  283 ;  surprised  by 
Birch  and  Morgan,  386 

Herefordshire,  rising  of  countrymen  in, 
ii.  139;  royalists  defeated  in,  224;  de- 
sertion   of    royalist    levies    in,    244 ;    ; 
plundered  by  the  Scots,  282  i 

Heresies,    enumerated    in     Gangrcenat    I 
iii.  322  I 

Herle,  Charles,  signs  a  declaration  in    ' 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  314 

Hertford,    Marquis    of,    1640    (William 


Seymour),  holds  out  for  the  king  at 
Sherborne,  i.  23 ;  abandons  Sherborne 
and  goes  into  Wales,  38;  joins  the 
king  at  Oxford  with  Welsh  levies,  100 ; 
sets  out  from  Oxford  and  occupies 
Salisbury,  162,  163;  joins  Hopton  at 
Chard,  195 ;  advances  with  him 
towards  Bath,  198 ;  moves  off  towards 
Salisbury,  202 ;  his  dispute  with 
Rupert,  230 ;  accompanies  the  king  to 
Oxford,  231 ;  takes  part  in  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  ii.  66 ;  attends  a  council  at 
Hampton  Court,  206 

Hertforidshire,  petitions  for  peace,  i.  95 ; 
outrages  by  soldiers  in,  149 

Hewson,  John,  Colonel,  directs  Whalley 
to  resist  the  removal  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  iii.  131 ;  sent  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  money  in  London,  255 ;  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  565 

High  Court  of  Justice,  the,  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
erection  of,  iii.  561 ;  act  passed  by  the 
Commons  only  for  the  erection  of,  562 ; 
meets  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  565; 
its  preliminary  sittings,  567-9;  sits 
in  Westminster  Hall,  570;  the  king 
brought  in  and  charged  before,  571 ; 
its  authority  questioned  by  Charles, 
572;  the  king  a  second  time  before, 
573;  the  king  a  third  time  before, 
576;  dissensions  amongst  the  members 
of,  ih.\  rejects  a  proposal  to  put  the 
king  to  death  as  contuma<:ious,  and 
hears  evidence  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
578  ;  passes  preliminary  sentence,  ^81 ; 
the  king  for  the  fourth  time  before, 
585 ;  sentences  the  king  to  death,  586 

Highnam,  Waller's  victory  at,  i.  120 

Hillesden  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  i. 

36s 
Hodder  Bridge,  Cromwell  holds  a  councU 

of  war  at,  iii.  438 

Holbom,  Major-General,  sent  to  relieve 
Taunton,  ii.  34 ;  relievos  Taunton,  38 ; 
retreats  from  Taunton,  137 

Holiday,  a  monthly,  granted  to  the  City 
apprentices,  iii.  153 

Holland,  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in,  iii.  422 

Holland,  Earl  of,  1624  (Henry  Rich), 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  both  parties, 
1.  61;  takes  arms  in  defence  of  the 
City,  67;  urges  the  king  to  yield 
something  to  Parliament,  119;  his 
anxiety  for  peace,  169;  attempts  to 
draw  over  Essex  to  the  peace  party, 
214;  deserts  the  Parliament,  234;  his 
reception  at  Oxford,  236;  returns  to 
London,  288;  supports  Montreuil's 
negotiation,  ii.  318 ;  offers  to  mediate 
between  the  Scots  and  the  English 
Presbyterians,  319;  proposes  that  the 
king  shall  go  to  the  Scottish  army, 
360 ;  is  irritated  at  the  ref usU  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  him  money,  387 
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takes  part  in  a  proposal  of  terms  to  the 
Idng,  iii.  26;  appointed  commander-in 
cbiief  of  the  royalist  insurgents,  388; 
fills  np  a  hlank  commission  in  favoar 
of  Norwich,  ib. ;  his  designs  known  to 
the  Co;nmittee  of  Derhy  House,  406 ; 
takes  the  field  at  Kingston,  408 ;  at- 
tacks Reigate,  and  is  driven  back  to 
Kingston,  410;  rides  off  in  despair, 
411 ;  captured  at  St.  Neots,  412 ;  reso- 
lution of  the  Houses  for  the  banish- 
ment of,  510 

Holland,  the  States  of,  oppose  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  i.  42 

Holies,  Denzil,  his  regiment  at  Edgehill, 
i.  54 ;  slaughter  of  his  regiment  at 
Brentford,  66 ;  joins  the  peace  party, 
71,  93;  wishes  to  negotiate  before 
disbandment,  106;  defends  Essex, 
484 ;  Charles  attempts  to  win,  ii.  24 ; 
takes  part  in  a  conference  on  impeach- 
ing Cromwell,  25 ;  makes  a  report  on 
Manchester's  charge  against  Cromwell, 
27;  charges  brought  by  Savile  and 
Lilbume  against,  309;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  iii.  29; 
draws  up  a  declaration  against  the 
army  petition,  43;  interrupted  before 
fighting  a  duel  with  Ireton,  45;  his 
evidence  against  Cromwell  discussed, 
I03»  ^'  f  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  467 ;  urges  Charles  not  to 
waste  time  over  the  Treaty  of  Newport, 
475;  rexK)rts  Charles's  final  answer 
^m  Newport,  531 ;  see  Eleven  Mem- 
bers, the 

Holies,  leader  of  the  clubmen  of  Dorset, 
ii.  231 

Holmby  House,  the  Commons  vote  that 

•  the  king  shall  be  removed  to,  ii.  573 ; 
Charles's  joiimey  towards,  iii.  24; 
Charles's  arrival  at,  25 ;  proposed  re- 
moval of  Charles  from,  84;  mission 
of  Joyce  to,  87;  removal  of  Charles 
from,  92  ;  the  Commons  order  Fairfax 
to  restore  the  king  to,  98 

Holt  Castle,  surrender  of,  ii.  521 

Home,  Earl  of,  1633  (James  Home),  plays 
a    double  game    with    Montrose,    ii. 

334 
Honeywood,    Sir    Tliomas,    seizes    the 

Essex  county  magazine,  iii.  392 ;  joins 

Fairfax,  399 

Hooker,  Richard,  traces  of  Clarendon's 
study  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of, 
ii.  501 

Hopkins,  William,  Charles  lodges  at  the 
house  of,  iii.  472 ;  Charles  corresponds 
about  his  escape  with,  479,  482 

Hoptort,  Sir  Ralph,  occupies  Pendennis 
dastle,  i.  38  ;  part  assigned  to  him  in 
ttie  campaign  of  1643,  78;  opens  the 
campaign  in  Cornwall,  79,  80;  drives 
the  parliamentarians  out  of  Cornwall, 
81 ;  advances  towards  Exeter,  88 ;  re- 
treats into  Cornwall,  98 ;  defeats  Ruth- 


ven  at  Bradock  Down,  99 ;  driven  back 
from*  Sourton  Down,  15a;  defeats 
Stamford  at  Stratton,  159 ;  advances 
through  Devonshire  into  Somerset^ 
195 ;  his  correspondence  with  Wallec, 
196;  advances  against  Bath,  198; 
fights  a  battle  on  Lansdown,  199 ;  dis- 
abled by  an  explosion,  202  ;  is  carried 
to  Devizes,  ib. ;  besieged  in  Devizes, 
203 ;  named  governor  of  Bristol,  230 ; 
accepts  the  lieutenant-governorship, 
231 ;  8ee  Hopton,  Lord 
Hopton,  Lord,  1643  (Ralph  Hoptonl, 
English  soldiers  from  Ireland  serve 
onder,  i.  290 ;  advance  of,  294 ;  mutinous 
state  of  the  army  of,  296;  takes 
Arundel  Castle,  297 ;  advances  to  Win- 
chester, 377 ;  establishes  his  army  near 
Cheriton,  378;  defeated  at  Cheriton. 
382-4;  sent  to  Bristol,  410;  appointed 
master  of  the  ordnance,  462 ;  sent  to 
the  west  with  Prince  Charles,  ii.  131 : 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
West,  429 ;  advances  towards  Torring- 
ton,  434;  is  defeated  at  Torringtoo, 
435;  retreats  to  Stratton,  436:  falls 
back  on  Bodmin,  437 ;  treats  for  a 
surrender,  438;  surrenders,  439;  refuses 
to  accompany  tlie  prince  to  France, 
496;  resents  a  prop<>Bal  to  cede  the 
Channel  Islands  to  France,  559  ;  sup- 
ports an  understanding  with  the  Scots, 
iii.  422;  see  Hopton,  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  Heath,  Northampton  killed  at, 

i.  123 
Hornby,  Hamilton  halts  at,  iii.  435 
Horsham,  disturbance  at,  iii.  407 
Horton,  Thomas,  Colonel,    sent  to  dis- 
band Laughame's  regiments,  iii.  358 ; 
finds  South  Wales  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
365  ;  defeats  the  Welsh  at  St.  Pagans, 

373 
Hotham,  Captain  John,  takes  Cawood 
Castle,  i.  39;  defeated  at  Pierce 
Bridge,  82 ;  grows  lukewarm,  121, 122; 
oi)ens  a  negotiation  with  the  queen, 
164,  165;  misconduct  of.  186;  arrest 
and  escape  of,  187  ;  accuseds  Cromwell, 
ib.;  re-arrested,  188;  sentenced  to 
death,  ii.  46 ;  executed,  47 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  grows  lukewarm  in  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  i.  121,  122 ;  is 
ready  to  betray  Hull  and  Lincoln,  165 ; 
arrest  of,  188 ;  sentenced  to  death,  li. 
46 ;  executed,  47 
Hounslow  Heath,  reception  of  the  fugi- 
tive members  of  Parliament  by  the 
army  on,  iii.  175 
Houses,  the,  see  Parliament 

I  Howley  House,  stormetl  by  Newcastle,  i. 
189 

I  Hudson,  Michael,  Dr.,  accompanies  the 
king  to  the  Scots' camp,  ii.472 ;  sent  with 
a  message  to  Montreuil,  473;  brings 
back  the  terms  of  the  Scots,  474  ;  es- 
cape and  recapture  of,  480 ;  acknow- 
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ledges  his  mission  to  France,  492; 
escape  of,  56^;  annoonces  a  general 
rising  for  the  king,  564 

Hull,  the  Hothams  offer  to  betray,  i.  165 ; 
arrest  of  the  Hothams  at,  x88;  Lord 
Fairfax  invited  to  be  governor  of,  loo ; 
Fairfax  confirmed  in  the  governorship 
of,  221 ;  bosiogod  by  Newcastle,  229; 
Cromwell  throws  sapplies  into,  281 ; 
stout  defence  of,  283;  raising  of  the 
siege  of,  284 

Humble  liepresentation  of  the  Disaatis- 
factiofis  of  the  Amiij,  Ay  presented  to 
Fairfax  on  Kentford  Heath,  iii.  100 

HuuckH,  Hercules,  Colonel,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  the 
king,  iii.  583,  ».  i,  590 

Hunsdon,.Lord  (John  Carey),  impeached, 
iii.  191 

Huntingdon,  Charles  hears  of  the  battle 
of  Kilsyth  at,  ii.  262;  plundered  by 
Charles's  soldiers,  274 

Huntington,  Robert,  Major,  his  evidence 
against  Cromwell  discussed,  iii.  63, 
n.  1 ;  Charles  shows  favour  to,  145 ; 
Cromwell's  conversation  with,  191 ; 
presents  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  nar- 
rative asdaihug  Cromwell,  428;  at- 
tacked by  Lilbunie,  429 

Hmitly,  second  Marquis  of,  1636  (George 
Gordon),  holds  a  conference  witli  Mont- 
rosi*,  i.  207;  suppressed  by  Argyle, 
395;  gives  up  hope,  ii.  80;  attempts 
of  Alastor  Macdonald  to  join,  84; 
named  by  the  king  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  North,  91 ;  continues  to  keep 
aloof  from  Montrose,  174  ;  recalls  the 
Gorilons  from  Montrose,  248;  again 
recalls  the  Gordons,  350;  keeps  his 
forces  together  on  the  receipt  of  a 
private  message  from  the  king,  513 ; 
remains  in  arms  after  Montrose's  de- 
l>arture,  525 ;  capture  of  the  strong- 
holds of,  iii.  68 

Hurrj',  John,  Colonel,  deserts  to  the 
king,  i.  176;  is  knighted,  182;  see 
Hurry,  Sir  John 

Hun*y,  Sir  John,  plunders  "Wycombe,  i. 
J  82 ;  deserts  to  Parliament,  487  ;  sent 
against  Montrose,  ii.  161 ;  oi>posed  to 
Montrose,  176;  goes  into  the  North, 
181;  collects  forces,  182;  attempts  to 
surprise  Montrose,  183;  is  defeated  at 
Auldearn,  186 ;  joins liaallie,  247 ;  leaves 
Baiilie,  248 ;  allowed  by  Middleton  to 
leave  Scotlaiid,  524 ;  captured  Ckfter  the 
battle  of  Preston,  iii.  444 

Hurst  Castle,  orders  given  to  remove 
Charles  to,  iii.  521 ;  Charles  removed 
to,  525 

HutchinKon,  John,  Colonel,  remonstrates 
with  Hotham,  i.  186 ;  supports  Crom- 
well against  Hotham,  187;  refuses  to 
betray  Nottin|,^ham,  305 ;  sits  as  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  iii.  J65 

Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  political  principles  of, 


i.  127 ;  advises  that  the  deserting  earls 
should  be  well  received,  236 ;  sent  to 
the  West  with  Prince  Charles,  ii.  134 ; 
remonstrates  with  Goring,  155 ;  argues 
tliat  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  re- 
main in  his  father's  dominions,  485; 
refuses  to  accompany  the  prince  to 
France,  and  resolves  to  liave  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  intrigues,  496;  prin- 
ciples of,  497 ;  dissatisfied  with  Charles, 
49iB ;  begins  his  '  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,'  499 ;  character  of  the  work, 
500;  his  study  of  Hooker,  501;  com- 
ments on  the  Newcastle  propositions, 
509 ;  resents  a  proposal  to  cede  theClian- 
nel  Islands  to  France,  559 ;  opposes  an 
understanding  with  the  Scots,  iii.  423; 
is  treated  rudely  by  Jcrmyn,  ib, 

Impbessment,  employed  to  raise  part  of 
the  New  Model  Army,  ii.  149 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  1635  (Murrough 
O'Brien),  asks  for  the  presidency  of 
Munster,  i.  391;  is  refused,  392;  liis 
regiment  before  Lj-me,  420;  declares 
for  Parliament,  ii.  113;  takes  offence 
at  Lisle's  conduct,  iii.  46 ;  storms  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  351 ;  defeats  Taafe 
near  Mallow,  354 ;  thinks  of  changing 
sides,  ib.\  dcchux's  for  the  king,  356; 
signs  a  cessation  with  the  Supreme 
Council,  414 

Independents,  the  ecclesiastical,  growth 
and  opinions  uf,  i.  106;  dislike  of  the 
covenant  amongst,  307 ;  propose  terms 
to  tlie  king,  310 ;  draw  back,  312 ;  hope 
that  the  Asst.'mbly  will  be  conciliatory, 
313 ;  distrust  Bristol'ri  overtures,  315 ; 
variety  of  opinions  amongst,  ii.  372; 
religious  practices  of,  iii.  321 

Independents,  the  iK>litical,  do  not  resist 
the  establirthment  of  parochial  Presby- 
terianism,  ii.  53 ;  expect  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridgo  to  fail,  65 ;  reject  the  tolera- 
tion scheme  of  the  Oxford  clergy,  72 ; 
intrigue  of  Lord  Savile  with,  170; 
supported  by  the  Erastians,  367; 
Clnu-les  negotiates  secretly  with,  375, 
379;   ask  the  king  to  tolerate  Inde- 

Sendency  in  Ireland,  380;  the  king's 
eposition  proposed  by  the  leaders  of, 
409;  Baillie's  tirade  against,  492; 
growing  strength  of,  493;  fear  that 
Charles  will  accept  the  Newcastle  pro- 
positions, 511 ;  their  policy  in  relation 
to  the  Scots,  548*;  character  of  their 
influence  in  the  House,  520;  wish  to 
keep  the  king  at  a  distance  from  Lon- 
don, 527 ;  wish  to  disband  Ma8sey*s 
regiments,  529;  make  fresh  ofters  to 
the  king,  551 ;  favourable  to  Spain, 
557!  cloj  not  oppose  an  ordixumoe 
against  blasphemy  and  heresy,  571 ; 
attempt  to  bmit  the  oidinuioe  iigSnit 
lay  preaching,  575 ;  take  refnff*  vlHi 
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the  army,  iiL  169;  return  under  the 
protection  of  the  army,  176 ;  are  strong 
m  the  House  of  Lords  and  weak  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  178;  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  Commons  by  the  help 
of  Cromwell's  menaces,  184 ;  not  in 
earnest  in  supporting  the  revival  of 
the  Newcastle  propositions,  188 ;  can- 
not break  with  Parliament  without 
securing  Charles,  ib. ;  obtain  an  ordi- 
nance appointing  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  into  the  violence  offered  to 
the  Houses,  190;  split  into  two  frac- 
tions, 200 ;  their  policy  in  supporting 
the  four  bills,  265 ;  their  difbculty  in 
founding  toleration,  306 ;  effect  of  the 
democratic  principles  of,  321 ;  and  of 
their  doctrine  of  toleration,  322; 
blamed  for  the  spread  of  extravagant 
opinions,  323 ;  negotiate  with  the  City 
and  the  Scots,  337  ;  persist  in  seeking 
peace  with  the  king,  339;  make  a 
fresh  appeal  to  Charles,  342 ;  reported 
to  have  made  another  application  to 
Charles  on  the  basis  of  The  Heads  of 
the  Frupoaah,  371 ;  driven  to  rely  on 
the  army,  602 
Innocent  i..  Pope,  pontificate  of,  ii.  375 ; 
sends  Kinuccini  to  Ireland,  376 ;  agrees 
to  articles  to  be  sent  by  Sir  Kenelm 

i>igijy,  417 

Inatrument  of  GoverriTnentt  The^  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Army  Bemonstrance, 

^  »"•  503 

Inverlochy,  battle  of,  ii.  104 

Ipswich,  military  gathering  at,  iii.  51 
Ireland,  Charles  expects  succour  from,  i. 
129 ;  application  to  the  king  from,  130 ; 
formation  of  the  Supreme  Council  in, 
ih. ;  expulsion  of  Cathohcs  from  the 
Parliament  of,  131 ;  progress  of  the 
war  in,  ib, ;  success  of  the  Catholics  of, 
132 ;  despondency  of  the  privy  council 
in,  133 ;  ravages  of  Lisle  in,  134 ; 
organisation  of  the  confederate  Catho- 
lics in,  135-7;  mission  of  a  committee 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  to, 
ih. ;  remonstrance  of  the  English 
officers  in,  138 ;  Charles  orders  the 
opening  of  negotiations  in,  139;  oppo- 
sition of  the  lords  justices  in,  140; 
success  of  Ormond  in,  141 ;  opening  of 
negotiations,  and  remonstrance  of  the 
confederate  Catholics  in,  142  ;  reply  of 
the  lords  justices  of,  143;  Ormond 
empowered  to  treat  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  in,  145;  demand  for  a  free 
parliament  in,  258 ;  progress  of  the 
war  in,  259;  parties  in,  260;  cessation 
of  the  war  in,  264 ;  English  regiments 
sent  to  England  from,  287 ;  Ormond 
lord-lieutenant  of,  291;  Ormond  in- 
structed to  outwit  the  Scots  in,  ib. ; 
soldiers  to  be  sent  to  England 
from,  292 ;  distress  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  forces  in  the  nortli   of,  391; 


demands  of  the  agents  of  the  Catholics 
of,  392 ;  demands  of  the  agents  of  the 
Protestants  of,  393 ;    dismissal  of  the 
agents  of  the  Catholics  of,  409 ;  di>pa&e 
at  Uxbridge  about,  ii.  73 ;  Glamorgan's 
commission  for  brin^in^  soldiers  from, 
109;  peace  conferences   in,  113;  GU- 
morgan  sent  to,  115  ;  Mazarin  a^ed  to 
protect,  122 ;  Fitzwilliom's  mission  to, 
226;   arrival  of    Glamorgan    in.   255; 
Roman  Catholic    clergy    demand   the 
churches  in,  395 ;  Glamorpin's  secret 
treaty  in,  399  ;  arrival  of  Hiuuccini  in, 
405 ;  Glamorgan  denounccnl  before  the 
privy  council   of,  408  ;    Charles  offers 
to  leave  to  Parliament  the  management 
of, 413;  treaty  of  jwace  between  Ormond 
and    the    Supreme    Council    in,  424; 
reported  intention  of  Digby  to  feteh 
the    prince    to,  490;     i^ace    between 
Ormond  and  the  Supreme  Council  in, 
539;  resistance  to  the   peace  in,  540; 
Ormond    offers    to   retire    from,   545; 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Council  in,  547; 
influence    of     the     clergy     in,     548; 
Ormond  offers  to  surrender  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of,  iii.  31  ;  proposal  to  send 
the  parliamentary  army  to,  32;  ques- 
tions put  by   the    officers   at    Saffron 
Walden  about  ser\ice  in,  37  ;  arrange- 
ments   for    the    government    of,    46; 
Rinuccini's  apparent  success  in,  340; 
difficulties  of  Kinuccini  in,  347;  mission 
of   Winter   Grant   to,  348 ;    arrival  ol 
Michael  Jones  in,   and    departure  of 
Ormond    from,    ib.\     defeats    of    the 
confederates  in,  350,  354 ;  proposal  to 
appoint  a  protector  of,  354,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  invited  to,  355 ;    the  queen 
hopes  for  assistance  from,  484     arrival 
of    Ormond    in,     ib. ;     Monk     seizes 
the   places  held  by  the   Scots  in  the 
north  of,  489;    Ormond    prej^res  to 
combine  with  Rupert's  fleet  in,  505 

Ireland,  the  congregation  of  tho  clergy 
of,  condemns  Ormond's  peace,  ii.  540; 
threatens  to  lay  an  interdict  on  Water- 
ford,  541;  authorises  the  refusal  of 
taxes  to  the  Supreme  Council,  542 

Ireton,  Henry,  Commihsary  General, 
reaches  Naseby,  ii.  206;  drives  back 
Rupert  at  Naseby,  212;  his  geueious 
conduct  at  P];pbus,  438 ;  elected  as  a 
recruiter,  449;  receives  a  me&sage 
from  the  king,  469 ;  reproved  by  Crom- 
well, 470 ;  marries  Bridget  Cromwell, 
484 ;  is  interrupted  in  an  attempt  to 
fight  a  duel  with  Holies,  iii.  45  ;  meet- 
ing in  the  regiment  of,  51 ;  character 
of,  55 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  quiet 
the  army,  62;  tells  the  soldiers  that 
they  ought  not  to  disband  till  they 
have  received  justice,  66;  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
army,  80 ;  authorship  of  The  Declara^ 
Hon  of  the  Army   ascribed  to,  1x8; 
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tells  Charles  that  the  army  intends  to 
mediate  between  him  and  Parliament, 
133;  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  king, 
147,  154;  his  constitutional  schedule 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Army, 
I  c8 ;  asks  Charles  not  to  be  troubled 
about  the  revival  of  the  Newcastle 
propositions,  188 ;  talks  of  purging  the 
House,  191 ;  suspected  of  too  great 
compliance  with  the  king,  195;  op- 
poses Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  201 ;  persists  in  treat- 
ing with  the  king,  204 ;  explains  his 
conduct  in  negotiating  with  the  king, 
219;  attacks  Wildnian  for  -talking  of 
natural  rights,  222;  declares  against 
manhood  suffrage,  225 ;  argues  tliat  no 
one  ought  to  have  a  vote  who  has  not 
a  fixed  interest  in  the  kingdom,  226 ; 
replies  to  Sexby,  227;  takes  offence 
and  loaves  the  Council  of  the  Army, 
238 ;  wishes  to  fight  both  king  and 
Parliament,  258;  urges  Hammond  to 
keep  the  king  from  escaping,  259 ;  said 
to  have  accompanied  Cromwell  to  the 
Blue  Boar,  261 ;  declares  against  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  287 ; 
accepts  the  surrender  of  Canterbury, 
394 ;  appointed  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  459 ;  advises 
the  posti)onement  of  the  application  of 
force  to  the  Houses,  471 ;  urges  the 
purging  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
offers  to  robigii  his  commission,  473; 
retires  to  Windsor,  474;  prepares  a 
demand  for  justice  on  the  king,  487; 
draws  up  The  lienwnstrance  0/  the 
Army  J  494 ;  urgos  Fairfax  to  allow  the 
army  to  consider  hisdiaft,  497;  is  in  com- 
munication with  Lilbume,  500 ;  agrees 
to  an  addition  to  'The  liernofutrance 
of  the  Amnj^  501 ;  has  no  hope  that 
Charles  will  accept  the  new  overtures 
from  the  army,  505 ;  joins  in  a  letter 
to  urge  Hammond  not  to  allow  the 
king  to  escape,  506;  disagreement  of 
Lilbume  with,  527 ;  believed  by  Lil- 
bume to  have  promised  that  the  deci- 
sion of  a  proposed  committee  on  a  new 
Agreement  of  the  People  shall  be 
final,  529 ;  his  views  on  a  dissolution, 
535!  proposes  that  the  king  shall  be 
tried  and  imprisoned,  551 ;  advocates 
the  fixing  of  an  early  date  for  the  disso- 
lution, 563;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  565 ;  urges  the  condemnation 
of  the  king,  579 
Lrish  army,  an,  intended  for  service  in  Eng- 
land, the  queen  proposes  to  employ,  i. 
87  ;  Charles  sanctions  the  transporta- 
tion of,  145 ;  Taafe  is  to  lead  a  detach- 
ment of,  292 ;  Byron  urges  the  sending 
of>  347)  English  feeling  against  the 
employment  of,  348 ;  Antrim  asks  for 
the  despatch  of,  390 ;  Cliarles's  anxiety 


to  employ,  407 ;  to  be  commanded  by 
Glamorgan,  ii.  109 ;  committee  in  France 
for  providing  mone^  for,  123;  Byron 
anxious  foruie  landmgof,  140;  Charles 
presses  Ormond  to  send,  225 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  sending  of,  226 ;  effect  on 
Englishmen  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
over,  227 ;  Charles  despairs  of  the  ar- 
rival of,  255 ;  Glamorgan  appointed  to 
command,  419,  422;  promised  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  425;  countermanded, 
426;  reported  coming  of,  490;  fresh 
suggestion  for  bringing  over,  iii.  324 

Irish  soldiers  in  England,  drowned  by 
Swanley,  i.  396;  ordinance  directing 
the  killing  of,  ii.  33;  spared  at  Liver- 
pool, 34 ;  put  to  cieath  at  Shrewsbury, 
132 

Irish  women,  taken  at  Nantwich,  i.  347 ; 
sent  home  by  Fairfax,  348 ;  ill-treated 
at  Lyme,  420 ;  killed  after  Naseby,  ii. 
217 ;  killed  after  Philiphaugh',  337 ; 
alleged  fecundity  of,  405 

Ironside,  name  of,  first  given  by  Rupert 
to  Cromwell,  i.  449 

Ironsides,  name  of,  first  given  to  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  iii.  432 

Isle  of  Wight,  the,  Hammond  governor  of, 
iii.  244 ;  arrival  of  Berkeley  and  Ash- 
bumham  in,  249;  arrival  of  Charles 
in,  250;  removal  of  Hammond  from, 

521 
Islip,  Essex  fails  to  take,  i.  175 ;  Essex 
establishes  himself  at,  41^ ;  Cromwell 
defeats  Northampton  at,  ii.  157 


Jackson,  Thomas,  Colonel,  mutiny 
against,  iii.  82 

Jiunes,  son  of  Charles  I.,  see  York,  Duke 
of 

Jenkins,  David,  Judge,  imprisoned  for 
asserting  that  the  rule  of  the  law  is 
inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  king, 
iii.  134;  denounces  parliamentary  or- 
dinances, 306 ;  bill  of  attainder  against, 
307 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses  that  he 
shall  be  excepted  from  pardon,  510 

Jermyn,  Henry,  placed  in  command  of 
the  queen's  army,  i.  191 ;  raised  to  the 
peerage,  194  ;  see  Jermyn,  Lord 

Jermyn,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Jermyn),  ad- 
vocates a  policy  of  foreign  alhances,  i. 
230;  employed  to  urge  Mazarin  to 
help  Charles,  492;  intercepted  letter 
from,  ii.  433;  urges  the  prince  to  come 
to  France,  495 ;  Charles's  opinion  of, 
553  j  proposes  to  cede  the  Channel 
Islands  to  Fr^ice,  559 ;  takes  part  in 
arranging  a  royalist  insurrection,  iii. 
388;  treats  Hyde  with  rudeness,  423 ; 
see  Jermyn,  Henry  .  ,tt  t 

i  Jersey,  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
ii.  485 ;  the  prince  leaves,  496 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  Prince  o!  Wales  to 
winter  at,  iii.  4^4 
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Jews,  Bend  persons  to  purchase  goods 
seized  for  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  i.  iia 

Johnston  of  Warriston,  Archibald,  ar- 
rives in  Engleoid  as  a  commissioner, 
i.  375 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kingdoms,  360 ;  placed 
on  the  council  in  command  of  the 
s^^f^^Ji  496;  sups  with  Cromwell,  iii. 
491 

Jones,  Michael,  Colonel,  attacks  Chester, 
ii.  323;  sends  help  to  Pojiitz  at 
Rowtou  Heath,  324 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Dublin,  iii.  46;  arrives  in 
Dublin,  348;  joins  Tichbomo,  349; 
defeats  Preston  at  Dungan  Hill,  350 ; 
refuses  to  display  captured  banners 
on  his  return  to  Dublin,  351 ;  joins 
Monk,  353 

Joyce,  George,  Comet,  probably  sent  to 
Oxford  by  the  Agitators,  iii.  85 ;  sent 
by  CromweU  to  Holmby,  86;  passes 
through  Oxford,  88 ;  reaches  Holmby, 
89;  forces  his  way  into  the  king's 
presence,  90;  shows  his  commission, 
91 ;  carries  off  the  king,  92;  rallied 
by  Charles,  106 

Jubbes,  John,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a^ks 
that  Parliament  may  be  purged;  iii.  234 

Judgment  oftJie  University  of  Oxford j 
Thef  drawn  up  by  Sanderson,  iii.  140 

Juxon,  William  (Bishop  of  London),  ap 
proves  of  Charles's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish Presbyterianism  for  three  years, 
iii.  552 ;  allowed  to  visit  the  king  after 
his  sentence,  588 ;  accompanies  Charles 
to  "Whitehall,  594 ;  '  appears  with 
Charles  on  the  scaffold,  596 


Keliiam,  Charles  removed  to,  ii.  478 

Kells,  synod  of,  i.  130 

Kempson,  Nicholas,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
stopped  from  taking  his  men  to  Ire- 
land, iii.  49 

Kendal,  Hamilton  advances  to,  iii.  433 

Kent,  division  of  opinion  in,  i.  14 ;  sup- 
pression of  a  rising  in,  211 ;  meeting 
of  soldiers  in,  ii.  149 ;  preparations  for 
a  rising  in,  iii.  328 ;  proceedings  of  the 
grand  jury  of,  381 ;  rising  in,  382 ;  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  the  insurgents 
in,  383 ;  the  situation  in,  385 ;  Fairfax 
marches  into,  386;  defeat  at  Maid- 
stone of  the  insurgents  of,  389 ;  dis- 
persal of  the  insurgents  of,  390;  sub- 
mits to  Parliament,  394 

Kentford  Heath,  rendezvous  on,  iii.  100 

Kilkenny,  Assembly  at,  i.  130 ;  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  at,  135; 
Antrim  begs  for  troops  for  Charles  at, 
390;  Ormond's  peace  proclaimed  at, 
ii.  541 ;  Ormond  comes  to  the  support 
of  the  Supreme  Council  at,  543 ;  the 
leaders  of  the  Supreme  Council  arrested 
by  Kinuccini  at,  544 


Killigrew,  Sir  Peter,  sent  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  king,  i.  62 

Kil{x>nt,  Lord  (John  Grahajn),  murder  of, 
ii.  90 

Kilrusli,  Ormond's  victory  at,  i.  132 

Kilsyth,  Montrose  arrives  at,  ii.  266; 
battle  of,  270 

Kineton,  arrival  of  Kssex  at,  i.  48; 
Rupert's  charge  into,  52 

King,  James,  General,  becomes  New- 
castle's military  adviser,  i.  108;  see 
Eythin,  Lord 

King's  Cabinet,  the,  taken  at  Naseby,  iL 
223 ;  its  contents  published,  224 

King's  evil,  Charles  touches  for,  iii.  24 

Kingston,  occupied  by  the  king,  i.  69 ; 
Holland  appears  in  arms  at,  iii.  408 

Kintyre,  Alaster  Macdonald  drivcui  oat 
of,  iii.  123 

Kirkby  There,  the  Scots  established  at, 
iii.  416 

Knarchborough,  arrival   of    Rux>ert  at,  L 

436 
Knollys,  Hanserd,  attack  on,  ii.  307 
Kuottingley,  Cromwell's    arrival   at,  iii. 

493 


Laboubebs,  the  condition  of,  iii.  4 

Lambert,  John,  Colonel,  afterwards 
Major-General,  has  a  Hliare  in  draw- 
ing up  The  Heads  of  the  Proj^osals^  iiL 
154;  sent  to  command  the  forces  in 
the  north,  as  major-general,  284; 
detaches  forces  to  besiege  Ponte- 
fract,  394;  drives  Langdale  into 
Carlisle,  406;  falls  back  before 
Hamilton,  416;  retreats  to  Richmond, 
433 »  retreats  to  Leeds,  434 ;  joined 
by  Cromwell,  437 ;  despatched  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Scots,  446;  accepts  the 
capitulation  of  Hamilton,  447 ;  sent 
to  Edinburgh  to  protect  Argyle,  490; 
left  by  Cromwell  at  Edinburgh,  492 

Lanark,  Earl  of,  1639  (WiUiani  Hamilton), 
escapes  to  Scotland,  i.  349  ;  raises  the 
Hamilton  tenants  against  Montrose, 
ii.  266;  approaches  Kilsyth,  267;  in- 
forms Charles  that  he  cannot  come  to 
Scotland,  571 ;  sent  to  England,  iii. 
193 ;  arrives  in  England,  208  ;  advises 
the  crashing  of  Argyle's  party,  406; 
urges  Monro  to  fight  the  Wlii^amores, 
489 

I^ancashire,  royalists  in,  i.  38,  157; 
strength  of  the  parliamentarians  "in, 
290;  expected  royalist  rising  in,  iii. 
333;  part  taken  in  the  campaign  of 
Preston   by  the  forces  of,  437,  .].p,  444 

Landguard  Fort,  proposed  seizure  of,  iii. 

333 
Lane,    Sir     Richard,    appointed    chief 

baron,  ii.  285 
Langdale,  Sir  Marmoduke,  accompanies 

Rui)ert    to    Oxford,    i.    511 ;     relieves 

Pontefract,  ii.  138 ;   urges  Charles  to 
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march  to  the  North,  x66;  mutiny  of 
the  cavalry  of,  197;  defeated  by 
Whalley  at  Naseby,  214 ;  sent  to  North 
Wales  to  receive  the  Irish  army,  226 ; 
proposal  to  send  into  the  North,  246 ; 
sent  to  Bowton  Heath,  323 ;  defeated, 
324;  advises  Charles  to  continue  his 
march  towards  Scotland,  351 ;  sent  to 

i'oin  Montrose,  ib.;  takes  Digby  with 
lim,  352  ;  takes  part  in  tlie  fight  at 
Sherbum,  353;  arrives  in  Edinburgh, 
iii.  330;  seizes  Berwick,  370;  driven 
into  Carlisle,  406 ;  refuses  to  sign  the 
covenant,  ih.;  liopes  to  take  Skipton 
and  to  relieve  Pontefract,  434;  an- 
nounces the  gathering  of  parliamentary' 
forces  in  Yorkshire,  435;  marches  to- 
wards Preston,  436;  his  position  at 
Preston,  441;  defeated  by  Cromwell, 
442;  captured  and  imprisr>ned  in 
Nottingham  Castle,  448 ;  Lauderdale's 
opinion  of,  451 ;  resolution  of  the 
Houses  that  he  shall  be  excepted  from 
pardon,  510 

Langford  House,  surrender  of,  ii.  348 

Langport,  battle  of,  ii.  239 

Lauhydrock,  seized  by  Grenvile,  i.  464 

Lansdown,  battle  of,  i.  199. 

Lathom  House,  held  for  the  king,  i.  290 ; 
tlie  Countess  of  Derby  besieged  in, 
372;  continuation  of  the  siege  of, 
427  ;  raising  of  the  siege  of,  429 

Laud,  William  (Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), inipeachnient  of,  i.  288 ;  trial  of, 
ii.  41 ;  points  of  law  argued  by  the 
couuBel  of,  43 ;  ordinance  for  the 
attainder  of,  44,  48  ;  execution  of,  49 ; 
fruits  of  tin-  teacliing  of.  50 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  1645  (John  Maitland), 
takes  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
ii.  66 ;  mainly  inJUienced  by  political 
motives,  ih. ;  sent  as  commissioner  to 
England,  iii.'  69;  negotiates  with  the 
Presbyterians  about  sending  a  new 
Scottish  army  into  England,  77;  said  to 
have  taken  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  120;  serves  as  inter- 
mediary between  Charles  and  the 
Prc5byt<;rian8,  123;  lias  an  interview 
with  Charles,  125 ;  sees  Charles  again 
and  expects  that  he  will  countenance  a 
Scottish  invabion,  164;  acts  in  com- 
bination with  the  English  Presby- 
terians, 165 ;  driven  from  Wobum  by 
tlie  soldiers,  173;  joins  in'  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Hampton  Court  pro- 
positions, 190 ;  receives  an  offer  from 
Batten,  194;  warns  Charles  that  the 
Scots  will  do  nothing  for  him  unless 
he  makes  full  concessions  about  re- 
ligion, 245 ;  stirs  up  the  Committee  of 
Estates  against  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, 328 ;  joins  in  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  371 ;  recom- 
mends an  immediate  advance  into 
England,  406;  regrets  the  failure  of 
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Holland's  enterprise,  412;  expects 
Scotland  to  play  a  decisive  part,  417 ; 
compared  with  Cromwell,  418;  de- 
fends the  Scottish  manifesto,  421 ; 
Baillie's  report  of  a  conversation  with, 
ib. ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  422 ;  arrives  in  the  Downs, 
449;  induces  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
accept  the  Scottish  terms,  450;  sup- 
ports the  employment  of  Presbyterians 
in  England,  451  ;  anxious  about 
Hamilt<m's  army,  452;  hears  of  the 
battle  of  Preston,  453 

Laughame,  Rowland,  defeated  by 
Gerard,  ii.  171 ;  defeats  Stradling,  260; 
reduces  four  counties  in  South  Wales, 
360;  his  soldiers  threatened  with  dis- 
bandmcnt,  iii.  325;  resistance  to  dis- 
bandment  amongst  the  soldiers  of, 
357;  commands  the  Welsh  at  St. 
Fagans,  373 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
for  the  banibliment  of,  510 

Launceston,  parliamentary  committee 
at,  i.  79;  occupied  by  Ho^pton,  158; 
retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to,  ii. 
429;  occupied  by  Fairfax,  436 

Lawyers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
expect  to  be  feed,  iii.  311 

Lay  preaching,  forbidden,  ii.  13;  offence 
given  to  the  soldiers  by,  148 ;  pro- 
hibited by  ordinance,  ib.;  another 
ordinance  againf.t,  574 

Laycock  House,  taken  by  Cromwell,  ii. 

340 

Leatherhead,  mutiny  of  Waller's  cavalry 
at,  ii.  75 

Leeds,  captured  by  the  royaUsts,  and 
recaptured  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  i.  loi ; 
the  Fairfaxes  besieged  in,  122;  aban- 
doned to  Newcastle,  190;  rccejition 
of  Charles  at,  iii.  24 

Leekc,  Dorothy,  lier  letter  on  the  state 
of  feeling  at  Oxford  during  the  siege 
of  Gloucester,  i.  235 

Legge,  William,  governor  of  Oxford,  ii. 
170;  anxious  for  peace,  276;  arrest  of, 
292 ;  conveys  a  message  from  the  king 
to  Ashbumham,  iii.  239;  ytrescnt  at  a 
conference  at  Thames  Ditttm,  243; 
accompanies  the  king  from  Hampton 
Court,  249 ;  dismissed  from  Caris- 
brooke,  285 ;  sent  by  the  Independents 
to  the  king,  342 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  1626  (Robert  Sidney), 
forbidden  by  the  king  to  go  to  Ireland, 

i.  138 

Leicebter,  Rupert  demands  money 
from,  i.  19 ;  Cromwell  objects  to  the 
anxiety  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  to 
secure,  166;  stormed  and  plundered 
by  the  khig,  ii.  194;  recovered  by 
Fairfax,  219 ;  arrival  of  Cromwell  at, 
iii.  431 

Lenthall,  Sir  John,  charge  brought  by 
Lilbume  against,  ii.  309 

Lenthall,  William,  appointed  master  of 
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the  rolls  by  Parliament,  i.  85 ;  charge 
brought  by  Lilbume  against,  ii.  309; 
held  down  in  the  chair,  iii.  167 ;  takes 
refuge  with  the  army,  169 ;  returns  to 
tlie  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
177;  takes  a  bribe,  317;  negotiates 
with  Cromwell,  553 
Leslie,  David,  attached  to  Manchester  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  440 ;  his  conduct  at 
Marston  Moor,  443;  destroys  the 
Whitecoats,  447;  attaches  himself  to 
Cromwell,  449 ;  bcbieges  Carlisle,  519 ; 
sent  against  Kupcrt,  ii.  139;  takes 
Carlisle,  and  occupies  it  with  a  Scottish 
garrison,  229 ;  advances  northwards  to 
join  Leven,  245;  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Charles,  261 ;  marches  towards  Scot- 
land, 283;  enters  Scotland,  334; 
marches  after  Montrose,  335 ;  defeats 
Montrose  at  Philiplmugh,  336 ;  allows 
prisoners  to  be  killed  at  Linlithgow, 
337';  sends  Middleton  after  IMont- 
rose,  350;  remains  in  tlie  Lothians, 
351 ;  in  command  of  the  Scottish  army 
round  Newark,  478;  is  probably  at- 
tached to  Callander's  party,  522 ; 
refuses  a  dukedom  at  tne  price  of 
supporting  Charles,  577;  phiced  in 
command  of  a  new  army  in  Scotland, 
iii.  68 ;  captures  Huntly's  strongholds, 
ib.;  overruns  Huntly's  country,  and 
drives  Alaster  Macdonald  out  of  Kin- 
tyre,  123;  refuses  a  command  in 
Hamilton's  army,  380 ;  does  not  ven- 
ture to  resist  Hamilton,  405 ;  supports 
the  Whiggamore  Raid,  488 
Leslie,  Ludowick,  governor  of  Berwick, 

iii.  490 
Leslie,  Robin,  sent  to  England  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Lanark  and  Loudoun, 
iii.  193 
L'Estrange,  Roger,  sentenced  to  death 

and  reprieved,  ii.  56 
Levellers,  the,  Cromwell's  hostility  to, 
iii.  216 ;  admitted  to  the  discussion  in 
the  army  council  on  The  Case  of  the 
Army,  218  ;  talk  of  carrying  the  king 
to  Ely,  231 ;  object  to  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  of  the  committee  of  the 
army  council,  238 ;  distrust  Cromwell, 
283 ;  hold  a  meeting  at  East  Smithfield, 
291 ;  London,  petition  of  the,  471 ;  hold 
conference  with  the  Independents  of 
the  army,  500 ;  addition  to  the  Army 
Remonstrance  proposed  by  a  com- 
mittee of,  501 ;  attempt  of  the  army 
leaders  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with,  526;  admitted  into  a  committee 
formed  to  consider  a  new  Agreement  of 
the  FeoplCf  528 ;  their  opinions  on  a 
dissolution,  535 
Leven,  Earl  of,  164 1  (Alexander  Leslie), 
visits  Ireland,  i.  133;  appointed  to 
command  the  Scottish  army  in  Eng- 
land, 272;  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  king,  432 ;  flight  of. 


445 ;  asks  for  a  settlement  of  chorea 
government  and  pesMe,  451  ;  besieges 
Newcastle,  452;  sends  David  Leslie 
against  Rupert,  ii.  139;  ordered  to  .send 
Baillie  and  Hurry  against  Montrose, 
161;  ordered  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  to  march  against  the  king, 
169 ;  insists  upon  marching  through 
Westmoreland,  172  ;  wishes  to  protect 
Scotland,  173;  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Auldearn  on,  188;  marches  to  Manslield, 
221 ;  invited  to  besiege  Hereford,  229; 
waits  for  money  at  Alcester,  230; 
besieges  Hereford,  254 ;  refuses  to 
allow  Fleming  to  visit  the  Seottihh 
camp,  256;  is  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
king,  ib. ;  complains  that  the  i)ay  for 
his  army  is  kept  back,  28 1 ;  abandons 
the  siege  of  Hereford,  283 ;  propohal  10 
recall  to  Scotland,  318;  urged  by 
Digby  to  join  the  king,  321  ;  quartered 
on  the  Tees,  351 ;  invite<l  to  besit^e 
Newark,  363;  refuse's  to  negotiate  with 
the  king,  364;  invests  Newark,  374 ; 
withdraws  to  Newcastle,  478  ;  secorDS 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  Whigga- 
mores,  488 

Liberty  of  conscience,  offered  by  Charles 
to  Vane,  i.  322 ;  not  yet  a  problem  for 
practical  statesmen,  324  ;  anonymous 
tract  on,  341 ;  Cromwell  pleads  for,  ii. 
218,  294  ;  accepted  by  tlie  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  373  ;  London  x>etitions 
against,  ib. 

Liberty  of  Prophesy iny,  The^  publica- 
tion of,  iii.  136 

Licensing  of  the  press,  ordinance  for,  i. 

174 
Lichfield,  held  for  the  king,  i.  112;  !%iege 

and   surrender  of,  113;    recovered  by 

Rupert,  125 

Lichfield,  Earl  of,  1645  (Bernard  Stuiirt), 
killed,  ii.  325 

Li(*ge,  forces  for  Charles's  service  from, 
ii.  no 

Lilburne,  Henry,  Colonel,  is  the  probable 
writer  of  a  letter  which  warns  Cliarles 
that  his  murder  is  being  i>lunned,  iii. 
246;  his  defection  and  death,  433 

Lilbume,  John,  captured  at  Brentford, 
i.  84 ;  sentenced  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
85 ;  threatened  to  be  hanged  for  taking 
Tickhill  Castle,  473;  cliaracter  of,  ii. 
53 ;  his  letter  to  Prynne,  54 ;  ini]>ort- 
ance  of  his  views,  55 ;  excluded  from 
the  New  Model  Army,  150;  arrested 
and  liberated  by  tlie  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminations, 307 ;  i>rhit8  his  reasons  for 
toleration,  and  is  again  arrested  and 
liberated,  308;  his  claims  on  Parlia- 
ment, ib.\  brings  charges  against 
Holies  and  Lenthall,  309 ;  taken  into 
custody,  310;  his  views  on  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ;  hia 
constitutional  iX)sitioii,  311;  liberation 
of,   312;    committed   to   Newgate    by 
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the  Lords,  503 ;  Bcntcnced  to  fino  and 
impriHonment  by  tlie  Lords,  504 ;  his 
influence  with  the  army,  iii.  50 ;  holds 
that  Parliament  has  no  legal  existence, 
196 ;  is  visited  by  Cromwell  and  offers 
to  leave  England  if  the  Commons  will 
adopt  his  view  on  the  Lords'  jurisdic- 
tion, 197;  denounces  Cromwell,  198 ; 
liberation  and  re-arrest  of,  291 ;  peti- 
tion for  the  release  of,  427;  set  at 
liberty  in  order  that  he  may  attack 
Cromwell,  428;  attu<;ks  Huutington, 
429;  makes  overtures  to  Cromwell, 
430;  writes  part  of  the  petition  of 
the  London  Levellers,  471;  in  com- 
munication with  Lreton,  500;  objects 
to  the  king's  execution,  witnout 
security  against  the  army,  ib. ;  fails  to 
agree  with  lreton,  527 ;  proposes  to 
Harrison  the  api)Ouitment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  new  Agreement 
of  tht'  People,  528  ;  believes  lreton  to 
have  x>romised  that  the  decision  of  the 
committee  shall  be  final,  529 ;  forms  a 
committee,  534 ;  disappointed  that  the 
draft  of  his  committee  is  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Officers,  546 ;  withdraws 
from  the  discussion,  567 

Lilbunie,  Robert,  Colonel,  takes  part  in 
the  ollicerH'  jxitition  on  service  in  Lre- 
laud,  iii.  38  ;  summoned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  43;  prevents  Kempson 
from  taking  his  men  to  Ireland,  49; 
mutiny  in  the  regiment  of,  254 

Lilbumian  party,  the  petition  presented 
by,  iii.  72 ;  second  and  third  i)etitions 
f>f,  75  ;  fourth  petition  of,  95  ;  name  of 
Levellers  given  to,  n6 ;  see  Levellers, 
the 

Limerick,  Ormond's  herald  attacked  at, 
ii.  541 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  16 19  (Tlieophilus  Clin- 
ton), impeached,  iii.  191 

Lincoln,  the  Hothams  offer  to  betray, 
i.  105;  the  queen  expects  to  gain, 
188  ;  failure  of  a  plot  for  the  betrayal 
of,  191, 192 ;  abandoned  by  Willoughby, 
224;  taken  by  Manchester,  284; 
given  up  to  the  royalists,  374;  stormed 
by  Manchester,  406;  Manchester  es- 
tablishes himself  at,  473 

Lincolnshire,  added  to  the  Eastern 
Association,  i.  280;  pacified  by  Man- 
chester, 288;  defeat  of  royalist  in- 
surgents in,  iii.  394 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  see  Crawford  'and 
Lind><ay,  Earl  of 

Lindhey,  first  Earl  of,  1626  (Robert  Bertie), 
commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  army, 
i.  3  ;  refuses  to  act  as  general  at  Edge- 
hiU,  50 ;  death  of,  57 

Lindsey,  second  Earl  of,  1642  (Montague 
Bertie),  sent  to  negotiate  with  Rains- 
borough,  ii.  470;  urges  Charles  to 
escape  from  Newport,  iii.  524 

Lingen,  Sir  Henry,  said  to  have  risen 


in  Herefordshire,  iii.  447;  routed  in 
Montgomeryshire,  449 ;  resolution  of 
the  Houses  for  the    banishment    of, 

510 
Linlithgow,  prisoners  killed  at,  ii.  337 

Linton,  Lord  (John  Stewart),  sent  to  join 
Montrose,  ii.  334 ;  recalled,  33^ 

Liskeard,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  1.  460 

Lisle,  John,  in  the  chair  of  a  committee 
of  privileges,  ii.  27 ;  makes  his  report, 
62 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  taktfs  part  in  the  battle 
of  Cheriton,  i.  378  ;  joins  the  royalists 
in  Essex,  iii.  396;  condemned  to  be 
shot,  459 ;  execution  of,  460 

Lisle,  Viscount  (Philip  Sidney),  heads 
an  expedition  in  Lreland,  i.  134 ;  allied 
with  Parsons,  141 ;  ai)pointed  parlia- 
mentary lord- lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
iii.  46;  recall  of,  ib.;  Monk  serves 
under,  353 

Liverpool,  taken  by  Rupert,  i.  430 ;  taken 
by  Meldrum,  519;  ii.  33 

Livesey,  Sir  Michael,  ordered  to  suppress 
Holland's  rising,  iii.  407;  pursues 
Holland,  410 

Lobsters,  the,  Hazlerigg's  cavalry  nick- 
named, i.  199;  defeated  on  Round- 
way  Down,  203 

Local  feeling,  strength  of,  i.  79;  the 
Cornish,  86;  parliamentary  armies 
divided  by,  156 ;  its  effect  on  the  king's 
army  after  the  victory  of  Roundway 
Down,  228 ;  danger  of  relying  on,  400 ; 
weakens  the  king's  anny  after  the 
taking  of  Leicester,  ii.  197  ■ 

London,  City  of,  provides  money  for  the 
parliaimentary  army,  i.  33 ;  offers  the 
service  of  its  trained  bands,  44 ;  hope- 
fulness of  the  royalists  in,  ib.;  is 
fortified  after  Edgehill,  60;  asked  by 
Parliament  for  sui4>ort,  63;  Pym'a 
application  to,  65;  sends  its  trained 
bands  to  Tumham  Green,  66;  protests 
against  an  accommodation,  73 ;  raises 
a  loan,  75  ;  royalists  in,  86 ;  peace  riots 
in,  86,  87;  raises  a  fresh  loan,  ixi; 
orders  given  for  the  fortification  of, 
1 14 ;  royalist  party  in,  168 ;  secret 
royalist  association  in,  171 ;  authorised 
to  conmiand  its  own  forces,  209 ;  sends 
troops  into  Kent,  2^1;  asks  that 
Waller  may  command  a  new  army, 
ib.;  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
Tower,  212;  anti-royalist  feeling  in, 
ib. ;  is  irritated  by  the  intention  of  the 
Houses  to  negotiate  after  Roundway 
Down,  216;  petitions  against  peace 
propositions,  217;  a  forced  loan  of 
fifty  subsidies  imx>osed  on,  237 ;  pre- 
parations for  the  relief  of  Gloucester 
in,  238 ;  finds  money  for  the  Scots, 
280;  asks  for  the  recall  of  its  trained 
bands,  295 ;  Brooke's  plot  for  winning 
for  the  king,  3x6 ;  dinner  given  to  the 
Houses  by,  320 ;  offers  men  and  money 
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to  Essex,  400;  offers  five  regiments 
after  Essex's  Hurrender,  490;  petition 
of  the  clergy  of,  against  toleration,  ii. 
12 ;  petition  for  the  execution  of  Land 
and  Wren  in,  44 ;  asked  for  a  loan  to 
pay  the    first  expenses  of    the  New 
Model  Army,  141;  entertains  the  two 
Houses  at  a  banquet,  221 ;  entry  of 
the  prisoners  from  Naseby  into,  222; 
religion  of  the  citizens  of,  370;  petitions 
against  toleration,  393;   supports  the 
terms  offered  to  the  king  by  the  Scots, 
448 ;    proposal  to   put  the   suburban 
inilitia  under  the  authorities  of,  ib. ; 
its  petition  on  excommunication,  451 ; 
military  importance  of,  452 ;  is  recon- 
ciled  with   the   House  of    Commons, 
456;  election  of  elders  in,  505;  asks 
for  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  572 ; 
distrusts  Charles,  iii.  28 ;  petitions  for 
the  disbandment  of  the  army,  35 ;  asks 
for  a  new  mihtia  committee  of  its  own 
choosing,  67 ;  urged  by  Massey  to  rise 
against  the  army,  98;   asks  that  the 
army  may  be  disbanded,  and  that  the 
City  maybe  permitted  to  raise  cavalry, 
107;  letter  of  twelve  officers  to,  109; 
want  of  martial  enthusiasm  in,  11^; 
temporises  with  the  army,  114;  senas 
a  deputtitiou  to  the  army,  1x5;   men  • 
under  arms  in,  127;  signature  of  The 
Solem7i  Engagement  of  the  City  in, 
165 ;  prepares  to  resist  the  army,  16B ; 
Massey    named    commander    of    the 
forces  of,   170;  danger  of  anarchy  in, 
174;   yields  to  Fan-fax,  175;   passage 
of  the  army  through,   177;  difficulty 
of  raising  the  assessment  for  the  army 
in,  195;   the  election  of  Lord  Mayor 
Warner  secured  by  military  interven- 
tion in,  205 ;  Hewson  ordered  to  enforce 
payment  of  the   assessments  in,  255; 
riot  on  Christmas  Day  in,  282 ;  opinion 
favourable  to  Chartism,  336;  not  in, 
340;  attack  on  Westminster  made  by. 
a  mob  from,  340;  riot  suppressed  by 
soldiers  in,  341 ;  removal  of  posts  and 
chains  from  the  streets  of,  342 ;   con- 
ciliated by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  361 ; 
|X)sts    and    chains    restored   to,  362 ; 
Cromwell  anxious  to  spiu*o,  368 ;  offered 
permission  to  nominate  its  own  militia 
committee  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,   372,  373;   hesitation   in,  374; 
receives  coolly  the  news  of  the  victory 
at  St.  Fagans,  375 ;  distrusts  Charles, 
377 ;  welcomes  the  concessions  made 
by  Parliament,    378;    presses    for    a 
personal  treaty  with  the  king,  391 ; 
apprehension  lest  Holland  shall  receive 
aid  from,  41 1 ;  prisoners  rescued  in  the 
streets    of,    412;    listing    of    royalist 
forces  in,  424;   effect  of  the  prince's 
seizure   of    merchantmen  upon,  426; 
talk  of  raising  an  army  for  the  I?rince 
of  Wales  in,  452 ;  is  more  conciliatory 


towards    the    army,    470;    the    army 
enters,  531 ;    seizure    by    Fairfax  d 
money  in,  542 
London,  Committee  of  the  Militia  of  tlu 
City  of,  placed  in  command  of  forcci 
raised  for  the   defence  of  the  City,  L 
209;    demands     that     the     suburUui 
militia  shall  be  subjectcKl  to,  ii.  448; 
a  new  one  authorised    by  ordinance, 
and  chosen  by  the  City,  iii.  67 ;  newly 
constituted  by  the  Presbyterians,  68; 
committee  of  safety  appointed  to  wn- 
fer  with,  113;  orders  the  trained  bands 
to  resist  the  army,  114  ;  restoration  of 
the  old,  165 ;  restoration  of  the  new, 
167 ;  repeal  of  ordinance  restoring  the 
new,  184 ;  again  x)ro{x>sed  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  City,  372  ;  passing  of  an 
ordinance  nominating  according  to  the 
choice  of  the  City,  378 
London,  Common  Council  of  the  City  of, 
petitions  for  the  return  of  the  king.  i. 
90 ;  sends  agents  to  Oxford,  94 ;  Charleti'i 
answer  to,  95 ;  rejects  Charles's  terms, 
96;   asks  for  the  formation   of  an  a;*- 
sociation,  115;    orders  the  destruction 
of  Cheapside  Cross,  154  ;    makes  sug- 
gestions   as  to    the    management  of 
the  war,  199 ;  transmits  to  Parliament 
petitions  against  liberty  of  conscience, 
373 ;   draws  up  a  temporising  answer 
to  the  letter  of  twelve  officers,  iii.  114; 
objects  to  a  new  war,   121  ;  urges  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  way  to  the 
army,  128;  petitions  for  the  restoration 
of    the   new   militia  coiiimittee,    166; 
aiuiounces  to  Fairfax  its  readhiess  to 
yield,  175;  offers  to  live  and  die  with 
Parliament,  luid  asks  for  the  resump- 
lioii   of    negotiations    with    the    king, 
378  ;  asks  that  the  king  may  bo  brought 
to  the  City  of  London,  40S 
London,  Common   Hall  of    the  City  of, 
Charles's  answer  to  the  ideate  proposals 
read  to,  i.  95  ;  Brooke's  plot  described 
to,  320 
London,  Trained   Bands  of,  appear  on 
Tumham  Green,  i.  66 ;  their  conduct 
on  the  march  to  Gloucester,  240;  tlieir 
conduct  at  Newbury,  250 ;  welcomed  on 
their  return,  278  ;  dislike  of  permanent 
service  amongst,  284 ;  offer  to   retake 
Reading,  285 ;  recover  Nowi)ort   Pag- 
nell,  285,  286 ;   mutiny  of,  294 ;    their 
recall  demanded,  295;  desert  Waller, 
401 ;  are  unfit  for  permanent  service, 
453 »  Waller  complains  of  the  desertion 
of,  455;   hang  back  when  summoned 
to  resist  the  army,  iii.  1 14 
Lords,  House  of,  the  peace  party  in,  i. 
61 ;    prepares  propositions   for  peace, 
86 ;    completes   the   propositions,   91 ; 
votes  for  a  cessation  of  arms,    105; 
alienated  from  the  king,  115;  continued 
hopes  of  the  jwace  party  in,  169;  re- 
fuses    to    reopen    negotiations,     193 
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preparen  x)eace  propositions,  214;  large 
concessions  offered  by,  215;  persists 
in   supporting  the  propositions,   216 ; 
threatened  by  a  mob,  217;  deserted 
by    seven    peers,    234;     amends    the 
covenant,  275 ;  takes  the  covenant,  287 ; 
proposal  to  proceed  with  the  queen's 
impeachment    in,     317;     resists    the 
scheme  of  the  Comjnons  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both   Kingdoms,  358,   359; 
its  attitude  towards  a  proposed  Dutch 
mediation,  387;  projKJses    to   open   a 
negotiation,  401 ;  in  conflict  with  the    j 
Commons,  403 ;  attempts  to  reverse  a 
decision   of   the   Committee  of    Both    ; 
Kingdoms,  417 ;  asks  the  Assembly  to 
settle    church     government,    ii.     12; 
supports  Manchester  against  Cromwell, 
22 ;  inclined  to  peace,  40 ;  Laud  at  the 
bar  of,  41 ;  resents  the  pressure  of  the 
Commons   to  pass  the  ordinance  for   1 
Laud's  attainder,  44;   attempt  of  the    1 
Commons  to  intimidate,  60;  states  its   j 
objections  to  the  Self-denying    Ordi-   | 
nance,  61 ;  throws  out  the  Self-donying   j 
Ordinance,  62 ;  concurs  with  the  Scots 
on  the  preliminaries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  68 ;  passes  the  New  Model 
Ordinance  with  provisoes,  74 ;  objects 
to  some  of  the  officers  named  by  the 
Commons,  141  ;  ruh's  that  the  vote  of 
a  Catholic  peer  is  inadmissible,  142; 
gives   way  about   the   officers,  and  is 
thanked  by  the  Commons,  16.;  post- 
pones consideration   of    the   appoint- 
ment    of    Cromwell     as    lieutenant- 
general,    201 ;     confirms     Cromwell's 
appointment,  219 ;  suggests  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations,  223 ;  revives  Crom- 
well's   Accommodation     Onler,    372 ; 
passes     an      ordinance     establisning 
Presbytcrianism,  449;  refuses  to  con- 
cur with  the  Commons  in  placing  the 
king  in  "Warwick  Castle,  480 ;  Presby- 
terian   majority   in,   481 ;    votes   that 
the  king  is  to  be  dis]Wrted  of  by  the 
House,  527;  refuses  to  disband  Mas- 
wy's    regiments,     530;    orders    tliat 
Fairfax's     soldiers     shall     take     the 
covenant,    and    votes  that    the    king 
shall    come    to    London,    ^73;    votes 
for  discontinuing  the  pay  of  the  army, 
and  forbids  Fairfax  to  quarter  in  the 
Eastern  Association,  iii.  32;  adopts  a 
declaration  against  the  army  petition, 
43 ;  invites  the  king  to  Oatlands,  72 ; 
r^ks  the  Commons  to  open  negotiations 
\i  i'th  the  king,  120 ;  yields  to  the  army, 
128;  gives  way  t-o  the   London  mob, 
166;    secession   of    the  Independents 
from,  167 ;  return  of  the  seceding  mem- 
•  bers   to,    176 ;    Independent    majority 
in,   177 ;    proposes   a  scheme   for  the 
settlement  of  religion,  211 ;  Cromwell's 
attitude  towards,  236  :  takes  offence  at 
a  letter  from   the    Scottish    commis- 


sioners, 240;  sends  to  the  Commons 
four  propositions  to  be  turned    into 
bills,  264;  refuses  to  appoint  Rains- 
borough  vice-admiral,  280 ;  objects  to 
the  vote  of  No  Addresses,  289 ;  passes 
the  vote  under  pressure  from  the  army, 
290,    liberates  the  seven  impeached 
peers,  292 ;  concurs  in  the  declaration 
that  the  government  by  king,  lords, 
and  conmions    is    to  be  maintained, 
371 ;  supports  a  request  for  bringing 
the  king  to  London,  409;   refuses  to 
call  the  Scots  enemies,  420 ;  supports 
the  Scots,  421 ;  agrees  to  Rx  the  place 
of   the  treaty  with    the  king  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  425;  proposes  to  ban- 
ish   Hamilton,  507;    thinly   attended 
after  Pride's  purge,  555;  opposition 
to  the  king's  trial  in,  560 ;  appoints  a 
committee  to  draw  up  an  ordinance 
against  a  king's  levying  war  against 
Parliament   in    the  future,   565;    the 
Commons  break  off  communications 
with,  566 
Lords  Justices  in  Ireland  (Borlase  and 
Parsons),  prohibit  intercourse  with  the 
Catholics,  i.  131;  give  an  account  of 
their  ill-success,  132,   133 ;    Charles's 
displeasure  with,   137;  disapprove  of 
the  king's  commission  to  treat  with 
the  Catholics,    140;    show  favour   to 
Lisle,   141;   urge  the  continuance  of 
the    war,    143;    (Borlase    and    Tich- 
bome)  are  unable  to  stipply  Omiond, 

259 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  (Charles  HI.),  forces 
proposed  to  be  sent  by,  ii.  no;  Hen- 
rietta Maria  requests  the  aid  of,  124 ; 
promises  to  bring  10,000  men  to  Eng- 
land, 125;  the   Dutch  refuse  passe^e 
to,   159 ;  Henrietta  Maria  asks  for  a 
loan  of  troops  from,  iii.  483 
Lostwithiel,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i.  460 
Lothian,  Earl  of,    1631  (William  Kerr), 
imprisoned  at  Bristol,  i.  349;  joins  in 
lui  overture  to  the  king,  ii.  255;   his 
language  to  the    king  at   SouUiwell, 
478;   returns  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  protest  against  the  king's 
trial,  iii.  578 
Loudoun,  Earl  of,  1633  (John  Campbell), 
a  Scottish  commissioner  in  England, 
i.   145;    becomes    a    member    of    the 
Committee   of  Both   Kingdoms,   360; 
takes  part  in    a    conference    on   im- 
peaching Cromwell,  ii.  26 ;  takes  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  66 ;  defends 
Presbyterianism  from  i>olitical  motives, 
ib. ;  supports  the  demand  on  the  City 
for  a  loan  for  the  New  Model  Army, 
141 ;  asks  the  English  Parliament  for 
aid  against  Montrose,  318 ;  denounces 
the  English  leaders,  ib.;  has  a  con- 
ference with  Montreuil,  445;  Oonfen 
with  Dunfermline  and  Balcanes,  46a ; 
Charles  asks  for  an  interview  with. 
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482 ;  sent  to  England,  iii.  193 ;  arrives 
in  England,  208;  passes  over  to  the 
Argyle  party,  331 ;  openly  acknowledges 
his  change  of  opinion,  488 
Loughborough,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Has- 
tings), joins    the  royalists    in  Essex, 
iii.  397  \  resolution  of  the  Houses  for 
the  banishment  of,  5x0 
Louis  XIII.,  death  of,  i.  318 
Louis  XIV.,  accession  of,  i.  318 
Love,    Nicholas,    makes    light    of    the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider how  to  proceed  against  the  king, 

i".  554 

Lovelace,  Lord,  1634  (John  Lovelace), 
deserts  to  the  king,  i.  234 ;  takes  a 
message  from  Charles  to  Vane,  322 

Lucas,  Lord,  1644  (John  Lucas),  situation 
of  the  house  of,  iii.  396;  storming  of 
the  house  of,  454;  see  Lucas,  Sir 
John 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  attacks  the  Scots  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  444 ;  rouses  the  Essex 
trained  bands,  iii.  395;  holds  a  com- 
mission from  the  Princ«  of  Wales,  396 ; 
persuades  the  royalists  to  march  to 
Colchester,  397 ;  directs  the  defence  of 
Colchester,  399 ;  draws  up  the  royalist 
army  before  Colcliester,  400;  drives 
Barkstead  out  of  Colchester,  401 ; 
vigorous  defence  made  by,  453;  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  459 ;  execution  of, 
460 ;  his  alleged  breach  of  parole  dis- 
cussed, 462,  n. 

Lucas,  Sir  Jolm,  his  house  sacked,  i.  11 ; 
see  Lucas,  Lord 

Ludlow,  Edmimd,  Colonel,  takes  War- 
dour  Castle,  i.  243;  elected  as  a  re- 
cruiter, ii.  449;  his  account  of  Crom- 
well's dinner-party,  iii.  295 ;  Cromwell 
throws  a  cushion  at  the  head  of,  296 ; 
visits  Fairfax  at  Colchester,  470 ;  urges 
Lreton  to  break  off  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
471 ;  sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Ludlow,  Rupert  at,  ii.  139 

Lumsdaine,  Major  General,  conduct  of,  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  445 

Lyme,  holds  out  for  the  Parliament,  i. 
243 ;  besieged  by  Maurice,  405 ;  Essex 
resolves  to  relieve,  417;  progress  of 
the  siege  of,  419;  raising  ol  the  siege, 
420 

Lynn,  siege  of,  i.  280;  royalist  attempt 
to  recover,  ii.  56 ;  forces  from  Lorraine 
and  Li^ge  to  land  at,  no;  Charles 
proposes  to  take  refuge  in,  464 ;  pro- 
posed seizure  of,  564 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  1640  (Lord  Keeper), 
death  of,  ii.  285 


Macdonald,  Alaster,  lands  at  Ardnamur- 
chan  and  ravages  the  country,  ii.  82 ; 
his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands,  83 ; 
is  summoned  to  Athol  by  Montrose, 
85 ;  is  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Montross, 


86 ;  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aber- 
deen, 96;  goes  into  the  West,  99;  re- 
joins Montrose,  ico ;  his  conduct  at 
Inverlochv,  104 ;  rejoins  Montrose  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Auldearn,  181 ;  his 
position  at  Auldearn,  184;  his  conduct 
m  the  battle,  186;  sent  to  gather 
forces  in  the  Highlands,  248  ;  rejoins 
Montrose,  263 ;  his  charge  at  Kilsyth, 
270;  disperses  the  levies  of  Cassilia 
and  Eglinton,  328 ;  deserts  Montro<*e, 
329;  refuses  to  obey  the  king's  com- 
mand to  disband  liis  forces,  513;  re- 
mains in  arms  after  Montrose's  depar- 
ture, 525;  driven  out  of  Kintvre,  iii. 
12^;  returns  to  Ireland,  124;  his  men 
fight  at  Dungan  Hill,  350 ;  killed,  354 

Macdonalds,  the,  hold  back  from  joining 
Alaster  Macdonald,  ii.  83 ;  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Mackenzies,  16.;  join 
with  Montrose  to  ravage  the  lands  of 
the  Campbells,  roo;  join  Montrose 
before  Kilsyth,  263 

Macdonell,  see  Macdonald 

Mackenzies,  the,  their  feud  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  ii.  83;  join 
Hurry  against  Montrose,  182 

Mackworth,  Sir  Francis,  reproved  bv 
Goring,  234 

Macmahon,  Hugh,  escajje,  rcjcapture,  and 
execution  of,  ii.  106 

Maguire,  liord,  1633  (Connor  Maguire), 
escape  and  recapture  of,  ii.  106;  trial 
and  execution  of,  107 

Maidstone,  defeat  of  the  Kentish  insur- 
gents at,  iii.  389 

Maitland,  Lord  (Jolm  Maitland),  arrives 
in  England  an  a  commissioner  from 
Scotland,  i.  275 ;  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms, 
360 ;  succeeds  to  his  father's  title,  ii. 
66  ;  see  Lauderdale,  Earl  of 

Mailing,  position  of  Fairfax  at,  iii.  387 

Malmesbury,  reduced  by  Waller,  i.  120; 
taken  by  Massey,  410 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  1642  (Edward  Mon- 
tague), accompanies  Pyra  to  the  City, 
i.  74;  supports  Pym's  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  queen,  155 ;  presides 
over  a  court-martial  on  the  Waller 
conspirators,  185;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Association,  225 ;  besieges  Lynn,  280 ; 
joins  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  before 
Winceby  fight,  282;  takes  Lincoln, 
284;  pacifies  Lincolnshire,  288; 
ordered  to  purify  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  354;  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham's  jealousy  of,  357;  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  360;  composition  of  the 
army  of,  362 ;  ordered  to  join  Essex  at 
Aylesbury,  398;  remains  to  watch 
Rupert,  402;  stonns  the  close  of 
Lincoln  and  advances  into  York- 
shire,  406;  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
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deposition    of    the    king,   432;    com- 
mands    on     tho    right    at     Marston 
Moor,  440;  anks  for  a  settlement  of 
cliurch  government    and    peace,    451 ; 
marches  into  Lincolnshire,  453 ;  ill-feel- 
ing between  Cromwell  and,  471 ;  poli- 
tifftl  and  religions  opinions  of,  472; 
reluctant    to    engage    in     hazardous 
operations,  473  ;  receives  recruits,  474 ; 
remonstrates  with  Cromwell,  475  ;  re- 
fuses to  attack  Rupert  in  Cheshire, 
477-;   marches  to  support  Edbex,  478 ; 
vacillation  of,  479 ;  assures  Cromwell 
of    his  readiness    to    push    on,   482; 
ordered  to  join  Waller,  484 ;  movements 
of,  488  ;  hesitates  to  fight,  489 ;  urged 
to  advance,  493;   refuses  to  advance 
into    the    West,  494 ;    is    joined    by 
Waller,   497;   joined  by  Essex,  498; 
false  attack  by,  501 ;  inactivity  of,  504 ; 
his  attack  on  Shaw  House  repulsed, 
506 ;  blamed  for  permitting  the  king's 
escape,  507 ;  holds  back  from  pursuing 
the  king,  508 ;  is  eager  for  peace,  509 ; 
advances  slowly  in  pursuit,  510;  de- 
clares it  to  be  useless  to  defeat  the 
king,   515;  is  ordered  to  conform  to 
the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  516 ; 
a  typical  Presbyterian,  ii.  x ;  defends 
himself    against    Cromwell's   charge, 
21  ;    makes  a  counter-charge  against 
Cromwell,  22 ;  his  accusation  criticised 
by  Cromwell,  27 ;  the  Commons  make  a 
show  of  reviving  Cromwell's   charge 
against,  60;  officers'  petition   for  the 
continuance  in  command  of,  62 ;  report 
of  Lisle's  committee  in  favour  of  in- 
vestigating   the    charges  relating  to, 
63;  resigns  his  command,  145;  takes 
part  in  proposing  to  send  terms  to  the 
king,  iii.  26;   takes  refuge  with  the 
army,  169 ;  returns  to  the  chair  of  the 
House    of    Lords,   177;    opposes    the 
ordinance  for  the  king's  trial,  560 

Manchester,  holds  out  against  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  i.  38 

Manhood  suffrage,  discussion  in  the 
Council  of  the  Army  on,  iii.  225 

Mansfield,  arrival  of  the  Scottish  army 
at,  ii.  221 

Mardyk,  gained  by  France,  ii.  556 

Marlborough,  stormed  and  plundered  by 
the  royalists,  i.  76 

Marshall,  Stephen,  accompanies  the 
English  commissioners  to  Scotland,  i. 
268 ;  preaches  at  Pym's  funeral,  300 ; 
signs  a  declaration  in  favour  of  tolera- 
tion, 314 

Marston  Moor,  the  parliamentary  army 
marches  from  York  to,  i.  436 ;  move- 
ments of  the  army  at,  437 ;  arrival  of 
the  royalists  at,  438  ;  battle  of,  442 

Marten,  Henry,  blames  the  inactivity  of 
Essex,  i.  84;  takes  part  in  stripping 
the  queen's  chapel,  118;  speaks  against 
the  continuance  of  the  Treaty  of  Ox- 


ford, 126;  quarrels  with  Northumber- 
land, 153 ;  wishes  Parliament  to  de- 
clare itself  sovereign,  154 ;  expelled  the 
House,  and  imprisoned,  238 ;  re-elected, 
449 ;  wishes  Charles  to  he  prepared 
for  Heaven,  iii.  28;  jests  about  the 
king's  evil,  57 ;  is  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  Lilbume's  imprisonment, 
197 ;  is  a  leader  of  the  republican 
fraction  of  the  Independents,  200; 
talks  of  killing  Cromwell,  207;  asks 
for  toleration  for  Catholics,  212; 
talks  of  impeaching  Cromwell,  252; 
again  suspects  Cromwell,  295 ;  ofFers 
to  support  the  Scots,  327;  proposes 
to  dethrone  the  king,  337;  talks  of 
restoring  Charles,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  king,  338;  seizes  horses 
in  Berkshire,  and  goes  into  the 
North,  535;  takes  part  in  Lilbume's 
committee  on  The  Agreement  of  Hie 
People,  535;  returns  to  Westminster 
after  Pride's  Purge,  540 ;  sits  as  one 
of  the  king's  judges,  C65 ;  declares  ttie 
authority  by  which  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  sits,  570;  story  of  his  inking 
Cromwell's  face,  591. 

Martial  law,  the  Lords  refuse  to  renew 
the  ordinance  for,  ii.  47 ;  re-establish- 
ment of,  48 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  idea  that  Cromwell 
brought  about  the  king's  flight  from 
Hampton  Court  examined,  iii.  248,  n.; 
his  lines  on  Charles's  execution,  599 

Massoy,  Edward,    Colonel,  governor  of 
Gloucester,  i.  232  ;  probable  treachery 
o^  233 ;  gains  successes  round   Glou- 
cester, 406;  takes  Malmesbury,  410; 
takes    Tewkesbury,    415;    urges    the 
Herefordshire  countryinen  to  take  part 
with  Parliament,  ii.  139 ;  storms  Eves- 
ham,   190;    his  fbrce  inadequate    to 
secure  Taunton,  229 ;  surprises  Goring, 
237 ;  the  Independents  anxious  to  dis- 
band the  two  regiments  of,  529 ;  dis- 
bandment     of    the    troops     of,    530; 
appointed  to  command  under  Skippon 
in  Ireland,  iii.  47 ;  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Saffron  Walden,  ih. ;  urges  the  City 
to  rise  against  the  army,  98 ;  suggested 
for  the  command  of  the  London  forces, 
168;     placed    on    the    Committee    of 
Safety,  170 ;  named  commander  of  the 
forces  of   the   City,   ib.\    escapes    to 
Holland,   182 ;    proposal  to  place  the 
London   forces  unaer,  452;  arrested, 
543 ;  escapes,  C44 

Mauchlin,  Middleton   suppresses  resist- 
ance to  Hamilton's  levies  at,  iii.  405 

Maurice,  Prince,  checks  Waller,  i.  121 ; 
accompanies  Hertford,  162 ;  joins 
Hopton  at  Chard,  195 ;  leaves  Hopton 
after  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  aoa; 
takes  part  in  the  battle  of  Roundway 
Down,  203;  his  successes  in  Dorset- 
shire,   226;    opposes  the  civilians  at 
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court,  230 ;  misoondact  of,  231 ;  o«ca- 
piea  Dartmouth,  279;  named  captain 

feneral  in  Scotland,  351 ;  besieges 
lyme,  405 ;  raises  the  siege  of  Lyme, 
420 ;  mismanagement  of,  497 ;  his  part 
in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  501, 
503;  his  name  on  the  Parliamentary 
list  of  proscription,  ii.  23;  sent  into 
Cheshire,  139;  enters  Oxford  with 
Bupert,  163;  brings  a  reinforcement 
to  the  king,  338 ;  joins  Rupert  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  ^58 

Maynard,  John,  joins  the  peace  party,  i. 
^)  93 »  wishes  to  negotiate  befdre  dis- 
bandment,  106 ;  consulted  by  Loudoun 
on  a  proposed  impeachment  of  Crom- 
well, ii.  25 

Mayntfrd,  Lord,  1639  (William  Maynard), 
impeached,  iii.  191 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  impeached  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons, 
iii.  191 ;  fined  for  refusing  to  kneel  at 
the  Lords'  bar,  293 

Maynooth,  taken  by  Preston,  iii.  349 ;  re- 
covered by  Jones,  350 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  succeeds  Richelieu, 
i.  83;  his  influence  over  Anne  of 
Austria,  318 ;  offers  aid  to  Charles, 
320 ;  pleads  want  of  money,  492 ;  does 
nothing  to  help  Charles,  ii.  121 ;  sends 
Enghien  against  Mercy,  ib. ;  listens  to 
the  proposals  of  O'Hartegan,  122;  is 
asked  to  allow  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
to  embark  at*  Dieppe,  159;  does  not 
hasten  the  negotiations  for  peace,  275 ; 
his  relations  with  England,  316;  the 
Presbyterians  hope  to  be  supported  by, 
319 ;  urges  Henrietta  Maria  to  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Scots,  375 ;  delays  his 
answer  to  Rinuccini,  376 ;  gives  money 
and  ships  to  Rinuccini,  377 ;  hopes  to 
annex  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  509; 
gives  instructions  to  Belli^vre,  510; 
supplies  Digby  with  money  for  Ireland, 
539 »  talks  of  helping  Charles  when 
peace  is  made,  558;  disapproves  of 
Charles's  proposal  to  abdicate,  570; 
induces  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
sign  a  truce,  iii.  53 ;  baffles  Henrietta 
Maria,  54;  weakened  by  the  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  Dutch,  415; 
insurrection  of  the  Fronde  against,  ib. ; 
is  hindered  by  the  Fronde  from  assist- 
ing Henrietta  Maria,  483;  Ldsh  sol- 
diers offered  to,  ib. 

Meldrum,  Sir  John,  sent  to  command  the 
forces  at  Nottingham,  i.  187;  joins 
Cromwell  at  Grantham,  221 ;  besieges 
Newark,  372;  capitulates  to  Rupert, 
373;  takes  Liverpool,  519;  defeats 
Byron  and  Emely,  and  ta^es  Liver- 
pool, ii.  33;  spares  the  lives  of  Lrish 
prisoners,  34 ;  takes  the  town  of  Scar- 
borough, 132;  killed,  172 

Mercy,  Franz,  Freiherr  von,  contends 


against  Turenne  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
ii.  121 ;  is  defeated  at  Freiburg,  122 

Merryman,  Captain,  directed  to  remore 
Charles  to  Hurst  Castle,  iii.  522 

Mersea  Island,  seized  by  Fairfax,  uL 
403 

Methven  Wood,  women  killed  by  the 
Covenanters  in,  ii.  265 

Mews,  the,  occupied  by  Rich's  regimeoi 
of  horse,  iii.  291 ;  Cromwell  attacki  a 
mob  from,  340;  Fairfax  proposes  to 
withdraw  the  regiment  from,  369; 
Fairfax  asked  by  the  Honses  to  leaTe 
the  regiment  at,  374 ;  witlidrawal  of  the 
regiment  from,  383 

Meyrick,  Sir  John,  accompanies  Eaaexin 
his  flight,  i.  468 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  1645  (James  Cran- 
field),  impeached,  iii.  191 

Middleton,  John,  Lieutenant-General, 
serves  under  Waller  at  Cropiedr 
Bridge,  i.  426;  marches  to  reUeve 
Essex  in  Cornwall,  465 ;  blamed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  481 ;  Fasex  com- 
plains of,  484;  arrests  Home  and 
Roxburgh,  ii.  334 ;  follows  Montrose  in 
the  Highlands,  350 ;  allows  Montrose, 
Crawford,  and  Hurry  to  leave  Scotland, 
524;  left  by  David  Leslie  to  pursoe 
Huntly,  iii.  123;  appointed  to  com- 
mand Hamilton's  horse,  405;  sop. 
Sresses  resistance  to  the  levi^  at 
[auchline,  ib.;  recommends  Hamil- 
ton to  advance  into  Yorkshire,  436; 
leads  the  cavalry  to  Wigan,  439;  re- 
turns from  Wigan  to  cover  HamOtao'i 
retreat,  444 ;  taken  prisoner,  447 

Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  takes  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  ii.  33 ;  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of,  219 

Midland  Association,  the,  formation  of, 

i.  89 
Mildmay,   Sir  Henry,  protests    againft 

further  negotiations  with  the  lane  ii 

Mile  End,  Whalley  posted  at,  iii.  393 

Militia,  London  Committee  of,  tee 
London,  Committee  of  the  Militia  of 

Militia,  the  power  of  the,  discussed  at 
Uxbridge,  ii.  73 ;  proposal  in  the  New- 
castle propositions  to  subject  to  Parlia- 
ment for  twenty  years,  507 ;  arrange- 
ments of  The  Heads  of  the  PropoeaU 
for,  iii.  161 

Milton,  John,  his  sonnet  on  em  expected 
attack  on  the  City,  i.  67 ;  marriage  <rf 
ii.  5 ;  writes  The  Doctrine  and  DiscC 
pliiie  of  Divorce^  6;  writes  The 
judgme^it  of  Martin  Bucer,  8;  writes 
a  tract  on  education,  ib.;  writes  Area- 
pagiticQf  9;  welcomes  every  sign  of 
mental  activity,  10;  declares  for  an 
unlicensed  press,  11;  his  sonnet  to 
Fairfax,  iii.  466 

Mitton,  Colonel,  surprises  Shrewsbury, 
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ii.  132 ;  suppresses  Sir  John  Owen's 
rising,  iii.  393 

Monk,  (reorge,  Colonel,  sarronders  after 
the  battle  of  Nantwich,  i.  346;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  iii.  352 ;  takes 
the  covenant  and  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Ulster,  353 ;  co-operaten  with 
Michael  Jones,  ib. ;  surprises  Belfast, 
Carrickferjxns,  and  Coloraine,  489 

Monkt^)n  Farleigh,  skirmish  at,  i.  198 

Monmouth, taken  by  Waller,i.  121;  taken 
by  Morpjan,  ii.  360 

Monmouthshire,  men  offered  to  Charles 
from,  ii.  254 

Monro,  Robert.  Major-General,  occupies 
Carric^kfergufl,  i.  133 ;  arrests  Antrim, 
206;  Onnond  instructed  to  outwit,  291 ; 
seizes  Belfast,  ii.  112;  engages  the 
confederates  in  Ulster,  113;  defeated 
at  Bonburb,  53^  ;  sent  to  Euglaud  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  iii.  489 

Monro,  Sir  George,  expected  to  join 
HamilUm's  army,  iii.  417;  brings  re- 
inforcements to  Hamilton,  433;  di- 
rected to  remain  in  the  rear  of  Hamil- 
ton's army,  435;  joined  by  fugitives 
from  Preston,  442;  refuses  t<y  march 
northwards,  444 ;  retreats  to  Scotland, 
487 ;  protects  the  Committee  of  Estates 
at  Stirling,  488 ;  maltreatment  of  the 
soldiers  of,  489 

Montague,  Walter,  imprisoned,  i.  319 

Montg»)m<iry,  Lord  (Hugh  Mcmtgomery), 
joins   in  an  overture  to  the  king,  ii. 

255 

Montj:omery,  Robert,  Coloiiol,  bargains 
for  Scottish  prisoners,  iii.  492 

Montreuil,  Jean  dc,  sent  to  Engliuul  as 
agent  to  the  Scottish  Government, 
"•  3^7;  receives  a  suggestion  that 
Charles  should  take  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  army,  363 ;  receives  from  the 
Scottish  commissioners  the  terms  on 
which  they  will  make  peace,  364; 
urges  the  king  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Scots,  383;  resolves  to  go  to 
Charles,  386;  arrives  in  Oxfonl,  and 
urges  Charles  to  accept  tlie  Scottish 
terms,  387;  warns  Charles  against 
playing  with  the  Scots,  393 ;  gains 
possession  of  a  letU^r  from  the  queen, 
440 ;  tries  to  extract  the  lowest  terms 
from  the  Scottish  commissioners,  444; 
obtains  a  moditicjition  of  the  Scottish 
terms,  445;  receives  fnmi  Mf>ray  their 
final  terms,  446 ;  takes  them  to  Oxford, 
447;  finds  Charles  unwilling  to  con- 
cede l*resbyt«:rianism,  451  ;  presses 
the  Scots  for  a  reply  to  Charles's  mes- 
sage, 459;  exchanges  engagements 
with  the  kbig,  j[(k>  ;  goes  to  the  Scot- 
tish army,  4^1 ;  dissatisfied  with  his 
reception,  462  ;  assures  Charles  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  Scots,  471; 
obtains  verbal  assurances  from  the 
Scots,  474;  receives  Charles  at  South- 
Ill. 


well,  477;  sent  to  France  by  Cliarles* 
486;  returns  to  Newcastle,  512;  sent 
back  to  France,  515;  returns  to  Xew- 
castle,  and  urges  Charles  to  jneld  to 
the  Scots,  553 
Montrose,  Earl  of,  1626  (James  Graham), 
proposes  to  atta<:k  Argyle,  i.  146 ;  his 

flan  for  a  rising  in  Scotland  and  an 
rish  invasion,  206 ;  has  a  conference 
with  Huntly,  207;  urges  Charles  to 
allow  him  to  begin  war  in  Scotland, 
264 ;  urges  Charles  to  action  in  Scot- 
land,* 349;  urges  Charles  to  send 
him  to  Scotland,  350;  named  lieu- 
tenant-general to  Prince  Maurice, 
351 ;  disappointed  of  troops  from  Ire- 
land, 394;  named  the  king's  Uen- 
tenant-general  and  invades  Scotland, 
395  »  *«■«  Montrose,  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  1633  (James  Gra- 
ham), political  ideas  of,  ii.  78 ;  asks  Ru- 
pert for  help  and  sends  spies  to  Sc4:>tland, 
80 ;  makes  his  way  to  Perthshire,  81 ; 
Bununons  Alaster  Macdonald  to  Athol, 
85 ;  saves  him  from  destruction,  86 ;  is 
accepted  as  a  leader  by  the  Athol  clans, 
ib. ;  marches  on  Perth,  87 ;  character 
of  his  army,  ib. ;  defeats  Elcho  at 
Tippermuir,'88;  a  price  set  on  tlie 
head  of,  90 ;  eager  to  obtain  the  help 
of  the  Gordons,  91 ;  makes  prepara- 
tions for  attacking  Aberdeen,  92 ;  de- 
feats the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of 
Aberdeen,  95 ;  |H>rmits  a  massacre  at 
Aberdeen,  97 ;  plot  for  the  murder  of, 
98;  marches  up  and  down  the  High- 
lands, lb. ;  defends  Fjrvie  Castle,  99 ; 
•  joined  by  the  Macdonalds,  100; 
crosses  the  mountains  into  Argyle, 
1 01;  ravages  ^Vrgyle,  102;  manoeu\'re8 
to  cut  off  the  Campbells,  103 ;  defeats 
the  Campbells  at  Inverlochy,  104; 
offers  to  come  to  England  with  his 
army,  105;  hears  from  Charles  of  his 
intention  to  join  him,  160;  joined  by 
Lord  Gordon  and  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
174 ;  plunders  the  lands  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, 175;  excommunicated  and 
declared  a  traitor,  ib. ;  hopes  for 
cavalry  from  the  king,  176;  manceuvres 
against  Baillie,  177;  his  army  melts 
away,  ib. ;  takes  Dundee,  178;  escapes 
from  Baillie,  179;  deserted  by  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  180;  outmanoeuvres 
Baillie,  181 ;  marches  against  Hurry, 
182;  prepares  to  fight  Hurry,  184  ;  de- 
feats Hurry  at  Auldearn,  186 ;  versa- 
tility of,  188;  condition  of  his  force 
after  Auldearn,  246,  247 ;  deserted  by 
the  Gordons,  248;  offers  battle  to 
Baillie  at  Keith,  250 ;  prepares  to  re- 
ceive Baillie  at  Alford,  251 ;  defeats 
Baillie  at  Altord,  252 ;  Charles  attempts 
to  join,  260;  a  new  army  raised  to 
opiK>se,  202;  obtains  Higliland  reio- 
forcements,    263;    manceuATea   roimd 
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Perth,  265 ;  joined  by  Aboyne  at  Dnn- 
keld,  ib.'j  reaches  Kilsyth,  266;  his 
difficulties  after  Kilsyth,  327;  goes 
through  Glasgow  to  Bothwell,  328 ; 
desertod  by  the  Highlanders,  329; 
political  principles  of,  331;  compared 
with  Cromwell,  ib. ;  character  of  the 
followers  of,  332;  welcomed  by  the 
border  Lords,  334 ;  his  movements  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  335;  defeated 
at  Philiphaugh,  336;  his  movements 
after  his  defeat,  349 ;  deserted  by  the 
Gordons,  350 ;  marches  towards  Glas- 
gow, 351 ;  Charles  continues  to  express 
coufidence  in,  384;  Charles's  strong 
expressions  of  affection  for,  387,  390; 
hangs  about  the  Highlands,  463; 
asked  by  Charles  to  join  the  Cove- 
nanters, 464;  ordered  to  leave  Scotland, 
487;  ordered  publicly  to  disband  his 
men  and  privately  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, 512;  escapes  from  Scotland, 
525 ;  proposal  that  he  shall  again  take 
the  field,  559 ;  Lauderdale's  opinion  of, 
iii.  451,  452;  see  Montrose,  Earl  of 

Moray,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  to  carry 
the  Scottish  t<.>rms  to  the  queen,  ii. 
365 ;  his  negotiations  with  the  queen, 
375 ;  returns  to  England,  383 ;  declares 
the  terms  of  the  Scots,  444;  gives 
Montreuil  their  final  terms,  446 

Mordington,  conference  between  Crom- 
well and  Argyle  at,  iii.  490 

Morgan,  Colonel,  takes  Chepstow  and 
Monmouth,  ii.  360;  takes  jpart  in  the 
surprisal  of  Hereford,  380;  joins  in  de- 
feating Astley  at    Stow-on-the-Wold, 

452 
Morris,  John,  Colonel,  surprises  Ponte- 

fraot,  iii.  394 
Mostyn,  troops  from  Lreland  landed  at,  i. 

29s 
Mozley,  Colonel,  pretends  to  be  ready  to 

betray  Aylesbury,  i.  311 ;  refuses  to 

open  the  gates,  323 

Municipal  elections,  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance, iii.  205 

Munster,  Inchiquin  declares  for  Parlia- 
ment in,  ii.  113;  Castlehaven's  cam- 
paign in,  396 

Mtinster,  opening  of  the  congress  of,  ii. 

275 
Murray,  Anne,  aids  in  the  escape  of  the 

Duke  of  York,  iii.  344 
Murray,  Lady  Sophia,  refuses  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  Committee  of  Safety, 

i.  185 
Murray,  Will,  Charles  objects  to  the 
employment  of,  ii.  383;  the  queen 
negotiates  with  the  Scots  through,  412; 
arrested  and  tried  as  a  spy,  440 ;  urges 
Charles  to  accept  the  Scottish  terms, 
523 ;  proposal  to  send  to  London  with  a 
new  scheme,  524 ;  is  sent  to  London, 
554 ;  failure  of  his  mission,  560 ;  returns 
to  Newcastle,  561 ;  employed  to  make 


arrangements  for  Charles's  flight,  576: 
his  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
iii.  371 

Murray,  William,  executed,  ii.  391 

Musgrave,  Sir  Philip,  intention  of  send- 
ing to  support  Montrose,  ii.  t6o;  be- 
comes governor  of  Carlisle,  iii.  370; 
acts  in  conjunction  with  Monro,  435; 
deserted  by  Monro,  487 ;  surrenden 
Appleby,  490 

Muskerr>',Lord,  1640  (Donogh  M'CaitliTl, 
declares  the  Irish  demands  to  be  neces- 
sary, i.  393;  proiwses  terms  of  a«t«- 
ment,  ii.  114;  Bent  as  a  commiftiiiQiMT 
to  the  queen,  iii.  35^;  urges  the  queen 
to  send  Omiond  to  Ireland,  413 

Mynn,  Nicholas,  Colonel,  commands  the 
royalists  in  the  Severn  valley,  i,  405 

Naas,  taken  by  Preston,  iii.  349;  reco- 
vered by  Jones,  350 

Nag's  Head  Tavern,  the,  oonunittee  ol 
Levellers  at.  iii.  501 

Nantwich,  Brcreton  defeats  the  royalists 
at,  i.  102 ;  battle  of,  346 

Napier,  Lord  (Archibald  Napier),  liben- 
tion  of,  ii.  329 

Naw)by,  occupied  by  Ireton.  ii.  206;  pw^ 
parations  for  the  battle  of,  ao8 ;  batik 
of,  211 ;  subsequent  fate  of  thepriwD- 
ers  taken  at,  222  ;  the  strength  and 
prelinnnary  movements  of  the  armies 
at,  583 

National  Sj-nod,  a,  proposed  bv  Charlea 

n.  76 

Negative  oath,  the,  imx>oRed.  iii.  8 

Negative  voice,  the,  postponement  of  a 
discussion  on,  iii.  237 ;  to  l>e  discUimed 
by  a  future  king,  502  ;  imjwrtance  of 
Charles  s  claim  to  i>ossess,  600 

Netherlands,  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the,  Strickland's 
embassy  to,  i.  42 ;  offer  to  mediate  in 
England,  361 ;  send  ambaf>8ador8  to 
mediate  in  England,  386;  refuse  to 
allow  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  pats 
through  their  territory,  ii.  i:;8  ;  hesU^ 
to  aid  France  against  Dunkirk,  Jjcd; 
Strickland  sent  to  prevent  the  giVmg 
of  aid  to  the  queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales  in,  iii.  298 ;  attempt  of  Boswell 
to  secure  aid  from,  324 ;  sig^n  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Spain,  4m  ;  rtend  am- 
bassadors to  plead  for  the  kinjj'g  life 
589 

Nevoy,  John,  urges  David  Leslie  to  pat 
Macdonald's  followers  to  the  sword, 
iii.  123 

Newark,  held  by  the  royahsts,  i.  100; 
Cromwell  suggests  a  combined  opera- 
tion against,  166;  the  queen  at,  187. 
191 ;  besieged  by  Meldram  and  WU- 
loughby,  372;  relieved  by  Rui)ert,  373; 
Manchester  refuses  to  block  up,  473 ; 
Charles  arrives  at,   ii.   340;    Charles 
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rostoren  order  at,  348 ;  Charles  receives 
Rupert  at,  355 ;  sarronders  by  the 
king's  orders,  479 

Newljridge,  passage  of  the  Thames  by 
Waller  at,  i.  414 

Newbury,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  i.  245 ; 
field  of  battle  near,  246 ;  first  battle  of, 
249 ;  Charles  occupies,  498 ;  prepara- 
tions for  fi<{htingat,499;  second  battle 
of,  501 ;  diaries  offers  l)attlo  again  at, 
512 ;  Cromwell  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  garriKon  at,  ii.  347 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  1628  (William  Caven- 
dish), gathers  8,000  men  in  the  North, 
i.  45 ;  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1643, 78 ;  defeats  the  younger 
Hotham  and  relieves  York,  82 ;  defeats 
Fairfax  at  Tadcoster,  ib. ;  attempts  to 
reduce  the  West  Riding,  100 ;  retreats 
to  York,  loi ;  joined  by  officers  from 
the  Continent,  108;  arrests  Sir  T. 
Gower  and  Lord  Savile,  1 10 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  advance  of,  157;  estab- 
lishes himself  in  the  West  Riding,  163 ; 
defeats  Fairfax  on  Adwolton  Moor, 
189 ;  overruns  the  greater  part  of  the 
West  Riding,  190;  threatims  Gains- 
borough, 223 ;  re-t;ikes  Gainsborough, 
224 ;  lays  siege  to  IIull,  229 ;  informs 
Charles  that  he  cannot  leave  the  siege, 
234 ;  created  a  marquis,  281 ;  sec  New- 
castle, Man^uis  of 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  1643  (William 
Cavendish),  carries  on  the  siege  of 
Hull,  i.  281,  283;  raises  the  siege  of 
Hull,  284;  offers  a  bribe  for  the  be- 
trayal of  Nottingham,  305;  calls  to 
Charles  for  help,  371 ;  falls  back  on 
Durham.  374 ;  be;»H  Rupert  to  c<jme  to 
his  aid,  375  ;  shuts  himself  up  in  York, 
396;  sends  away  his  cavalry,  407; 
treats  for  the  surrender  of  Y'ork,  434 ; 
dissua<les  Rujxjrt  from  fighting,  438; 
retires  to  his  coach  at  Marston  Moor, 
442;  fights  bravely,  447;  flies  to  the 
Continent,  448;  projKisal  to  place  in 
command  of  a  royalist  force  in  York- 
shire, iii.451 ;  resolution  of  the  Houses 
that  he  shall  be  excepted  from  pardon, 
510 ;  see  Newcastle,  Earl  of 

Newcastle  garrisoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  i.  372  ;  besieged  by  Leven, 
452 ;  surrenders  to  Leven.  499 ;  arrival 
of  Charles  at,  ii.  480;  evacuated  by 
the  Scots,  577;  order  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of,  iii.  360 

Newcastle  projwsitions,  the,  sent  to 
Charles,  ii.  506;  character  of,  ib.; 
Hyde's  comments  on,  509;  Charles 
sees  a  copy  of ,  512;  vague  answer  of 
Charles  to,  514;  the  Scots  insist  on 
Charles's  acceptance  of,  570;  to  be 
sent  to  the  king  at  Holmby,  iii.  58; 
Charles  ostensibly  repUes  to,  69;  re- 
vival of,  188;  present-ed  to  the  king 
with  modifications  at  Hampton  Court, 


190 ;  see  Hampton  Court  Propositions, 
the 

New-found  Stratagem^  A^  panegyric  on 
the  army  in,  iii.  50 

Newlond,  Mr.,  takes  part  in  a  plot  for  the 
king's  escape,  334 

Newmarket,  tlie  Lords  propose  to  remove 
the  king  to,  ii.  573 ;  arrival  of  Crom- 
well at,  iii.  99 ;  arrival  of  Charles  at, 
106 

Newnham,  taken  by  Waller,  i.  121 

Newport,  Earl  of,  1628  (Montjoy  Blount), 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  i.  no; 
treacherous  conduct  of,  170;  said  to 
have  formed  a  |>lot  to  carry  off  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  li.  437 

Newport  Pagnell,  occui^icd  by  the  royal- 
ists, i.  285 ;  abandoned  by  the  royalists, 
286;  Cromwell's  operations  round, 
365  ;  death  of  Cromwell's  son  at,  369 

Newport,   Sir  Richard,  buys  a  x^erage 
i.  41 

Newport,  treaty  of,  see  Treaty  of  New- 
port 

Nicholas,  Sir  Edward,  his  opinion  of  the 
arrest  of  the  Hothams,  i.  188 ;  warns 
Charles  that  Oxford  is  short  of  supplies, 
ii.  192 ;  urges  Rui>ert  to  abandon  hig 

Slan  of  marching  into  the  North,  202; 
espondency  of,  285;  writes  to  Mon- 
treuil  on  the  king's  proposed  surrender 
to  the  Scots,  470 

Nichols,  Francis,  Ensign,  circulates  a 
petition  amongst  the  soldiers,  iii.  49 ; 
taken  to  Westminster  as  a  prisoner, 
58;  committed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  59 

Nisbet,  Sir  Philip,  execution  of,  ii.  384 

Nithsdale,  Earl  of.  1620  (Robert  Max- 
well), compromi^^ing  letters  of,  i.  206 ; 
supports  Montrose,  349 

*  No  Bishop,  no  King,'  quoted  by  Charles 
from  his  father,  ii.  561 

Nordlingen,  second  battle  of,  ii.  275 

Norman  conquest,  the,  views  of  the 
soldiers  about,  ii.  306 

North,  Lord,  1600  (Dudley  North),  gives 
up  his  opposition  to  tlie  vote  of  No 
Addresses,  iii.  290 ;  visits  Fairfax,  555 

Northampton,  arrival  of  Essex  at,  i.  25 ; 
reception  of  Charles  at,  iii.  24 ;  Crom- 
well arrives  at,  432 

Northampton,  second  YavcI  of,  1630 
(Spencer  Compton),  killed  at  Hopton 
Heath,  i.  123 

Northampton,  third  Earl  of,  1642 
(James  Com]>ton),  relieves  Banbury,  i. 
498 ;  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Islip,  ii. 

157 
Northamptonshire,    royahst    insurgents 

defeated  in,  iii.  394 
Northcote,   Sir  John,   checks  Hopton's 

army  at  Chagford,  i.  99 
Northern  Papist  Army,  the  so-called,  i. 

45 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  1632  (Algernon 
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Percy),  joins  the  peace  party  after 
Edgohill,  i.  6i ;  takes  arms  in  defence 
of  the  City,  67 ;  odvooatoH  a  negotiation 
with  tho  king,  92;  offers  the  parlia- 
mentary proiwsitions  to  Charles,  103 ; 
strikes  Henry  Marten,  153  ;  his  anxiety 
for  i)eaco,  169;  denounced  by  Waller, 
184;  goes  to  Petworth,  234;  returns 
to  WoHtminster,  237 ;  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  thts  Coiiunitteo  of  Both  King- 
doms, 360;  appointed  guardian  of  the 
king's  two  youngest  children,  ii.  144; 
mmonrcd  intention  to  confer  the  title 
of  lord- protector  on,  ib.;  stops  the 
sole  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
pictures,  153;  has  charge  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  ti73\  losses  of,  iii.  6;  joins 
the  Presbyterians  in  proposing  a 
scheme  of  pacification,  26;  leads  the 
opposition  to  tlie  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
289;  opposes  the  ordinance  for  the 
king's  trial,  560 

Norton,  Richard,  Colonel,  sent  to  rein- 
force Browne,  i.  423 

Norwich,  Earl  of,  1644  (George  Goring), 
in  command  of  the  Kentish  insurgents, 
iii.  388 ;  takes  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
^NTaidstone,  and  abandons  Rochester, 
390;  crosses  the  Thames  into  Essex, 
392 ;  goes  to  Chelmsford,  395 ;  joins 
Sir  Charles  Lucas.  y/:> ;  is  nominally 
in  command  at  Colchester,  399 ;  his 
conduct  during  the  siege,  455,  456; 
assured  of  nuarter,  46^ ;  resolution  of 
ttie  Houses  for  the  banishment  of ,  510; 
see  Goring,  Tjord 

Norwich,  riot  at,  iii.  372 

Nottingham,  Charles  sets  out  from,  i.  28 ; 
failure  of  the  royalists  to  seize,  100; 
parliamentary  forces  at,  186;  Hutchin- 
son refuses  to  betray,  305 ;  the  royalists 
propose  to  seize,  iii.  333 

Nye,  Philip,  accompanies  the  English 
commissioners  to  Scotland,  i.  268; 
addresses  the  House  of  Commons  on 
tiie  coveninit,  275;  one  of  tho  five 
Dissenting  Brethren.  306 ;  obtains  the 
suppressiim  of  a  petition  against  the 
covenant,  309;  asked  to  join  Ogle's 
plot,  312  ;  urged  to  go  to  Oxford,  315 ; 
IS  present  at  the  discussion  on  the 
Lilbumian  draft  of  the  Agreement  of 
the  Peo}>U%  iii.  546 


Oatlands,  tho  Lords  invite  the  king  to, 
iii.  72 ;  tho  Tiords  urge  the  Commons 
to  bring  the  king  to,  Ci8 

O'Calum,  Colonel,  helps  in  the  defence  of 
Fyvi*'  Castle,  ii.  90;  his  conduct  at 
Liverlm'hy,  104;  takes  part  in  the 
battle  of  Alford,  252 

Ogilvy,  Alrxundor,  of  Invcrquharity,  exe- 
cution of,  ii.  384 

Ogilvy,  Lord  (Jnnies  Ogilvy),  sent  to 
Scotland  by  Montrose,  ii.  80;  liberation 
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of,  329;   fights    at  Philiphaagh,  336 
escapes  from  prison,  391 

Ogilvy.  Sir  Thomas,  heudi*  a  small  ptfty 
of  horse  under  Montros«»,  ii.  100 

Ogle,  Lord,  1614  (William  Ogle),  captures 
Winchester,  i.  297 

Ogle,  Thomas,  acts  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  j>eace  party  and  the  king,  L 
310;  his  plot  for  the  betrayal  of  Ayles- 
bury, 311;  visits  Oxford,  312:  urgei 
Nye  to  go  to  Oxford,  315;  Ropeit 
wishes  to  hang,  323 

O'Hartegan,  Matthew,  Father,  a&ks 
Mazarin  to  protect  Ireland,  ii.  122 

Okehompton,  taken  by  Hopton,  i.  99 

Okey,  John,  Colonel,  commands  the 
dragoons  at  Naseby,  ii.  210 ;  takes  p«it 
in  the  officers'  petition  on  service  in 
Ireland,  iii.  38 

O'Neill,  Daniel,  sent  to  Cornwall  to  get 
transports  to  f«jtch  the  Irisli  army,  u. 
226 

O'Neill,  Owen  Roe,  arrives  in  Ulster,  i 
132;  appointed  General  of  the  Ulster 
forces,  137;  attached  to  tho  National- 
ists, 260;  defeats  Monro  at  Benborb, 
";  535 ;  supi>orts  Riuuccini  in  hig.  oppo- 
sition to  Onnond*spoaco,  542;  marches 
through  Leinster,  543 ;  siinnnoned  by 
the  Nuncio  to  Kilkenny.  544;  con- 
tinuance of  his  fend  with  Pre&ton, 
iii.  347 ;  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  351;  desimtcfaei 
Macdonald  to  the  help  of  Ta*ife,  354; 
sides  with  Riuuccini,  414 

O'Neill,  Plielim,  marries  Prctton'ft 
daughter,  i.  137 ;  quarrels  with  Owen 
O'Neill,  ii.  535 

Orange.  Prince  of  (Frederick  Hf-nry'i, 
assists  Henrietta  Maria,  i.  44  ;  p«>rha(« 
suggests  a  strategical  plan  to  Charles, 
78;  proposal  to  marry  tlu*  Prince 
of  Wales  to  a  daughter  of,  ^JVi.  ^09 ; 
prepares  for  tlio  siege  of  Gnivelinea, 
410;  advises  Charles  to  ni.iko  jMMice, 
492 ;  asked  by  Henrietta  ^Vfaria  to  go 
on  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  marriage 
treaty,  ii.  124;  asked  to  traiisynirt  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  to  Kngland.  12;; 
unable  to  induce  the  Stntes-Cfoneral  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  Dnke  of  Ix^rraine, 
158  ;  asked  to  send  a  ship  to  Newcastle, 
526;  dotage  t>f,  :;:;6 

Orange,  Priureof  fWilliam  IT.\  <npiv>rta 
the  French  party  in  his  father's  life- 
tiiiie,  ii.  556;  Boswell's  negotiation 
with,  iii.  324;  anxious  but  unable  to 
assist  Charles,  415 

Ordinanee  i»'jainst  stage  ]>lays,  i.  17; 
for  assessing  ]>ersons  in  Lciiid<ui  and 
Westminster,  75:  for  a  goner.xl  taxa- 
tion, 84  ;  for  a  weekly  ]n\ynjent  in  all 
countie-.  iii;  for  stM]ue^tr.it:n«»  the 
estates  of  rovalisi^,  t  16 :  ff,r  the  As- 
sembly of  Divnies.  174;  f.,r  li-ensing 
the  press,  ib. ;  for  levying  oxci-jc,  209 ; 
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sequestrating  estates  of  members  of 
Pxirl  lament  absenting  themselves,  or 
others  not  paying  taxes,  286 ;  for  a  loan 
for  the  ScotliHh  army,  287;  imposing 
tlie  covenant,  354;  erecting  the  first 
Committee  of    Both  Kingdoms,  358, 
359 ;  for  raising  a  new  army,  455 ;  the 
first  Self-denying,  ii.  29-32 ;  directing 
the  kilUng  of  Irislmien  in  England  or 
Wales,  33;   for  Laud's  attainder,  44, 
48;    for    the    ostablislunent    of     the 
Directory,  51 ;  discussion  on  tlie  Self- 
denying,  60,  61 ;  rejection  of  the  Self- 
denying,  62 ;  for  the  New  Model,  75 ; 
the     Becond    Self-denying,    145;    for 
giving     Fairfax     a     commission     as 
conmiander,  144;   against  lay-preach- 
ing, 148 ;  apiK>inting  a  committee  on 
excomnmnication,    369;     establishing 
the  Presbyterian  system,  448 ;  abolish- 
ing bishops  and  vesting  their  lands  in 
trustees,   527 ;   against  lay-preaching, 
574;  for  sequestrations,  iii.  7  ;  author- 
isjiig  the  City  to  choose  a  new  militia 
committee,  67;  giving  parliamentary 
authority  to  the  now  conunittee,  ib. ; 
indemnifying    the    soldiers,    76;     in 
favour  of  apprentices  who  liad  enlisted, 
jj\    socuring  volunteers   from    being 
pressed  after    disbandinent,  ib. ;    for 
inde.miifyiug  the  soldiers  reconsidered, 
97;  re{)eaiing  the  declaration  against 
the  army,  108;  emix)wering  the  City 
to  raise  cavalry,  113;  for  the  visitation 
of    the    University    of    Oxford,    138; 
expelling      the      Kefonuadoes      from 
London,  152;    api)ointing  a  monthly 
lioliduy,   153 ;  re-establishing   the  old 
militia  committee,  165,  166  ;  annulling 
the  votes  carried  in  the  absence  of  the 
Speakers,  184 ;  apix)inting  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  conduct  examinations,  190; 
regulating    municipal   elections,   205 ; 
giving  fresli  powers  to  the  Visitors  of 
the    University  of    Oxford,  301 ;    ap- 
pointing Reynolds  vice-chanceUor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  304;  against 
stage  i)lay8  revived,  307 ;  strengthened 
against    stage    plays,    30S ;    declaring 
I'oyer  a  traitor,  326;     against  blas- 
phemy and  heresy,  369;   nominating 
a    new   militia    committee,   378 ;    in- 
demnifying   those     who     seized     the 
Essex   committee,  395;    the  first,  for 
the    king's    trial,    559;    the     second, 
for  the  king's  trial  read  twice  in  the 
Commons,  561 ;  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons alone  with  the  name  of  an  act  of 
Parhament,  562 
Ordination,  debate  in  the  Commons  on 

a  form  of,  i.  482 
Orkney,  proposed  cession  of,  i.  163 
Ormond,  Earl  of,  1632  (James  Butler), 
cleft-'tLts  the  L*ish  at  Kilrush,  i.  132; 
etjiicihatory  tendencies  of,  134 ;  created 
amftrquis,i35;  see  Ormond,  Marquis  of 
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Ormond,    Marquis    of,      1642     (James 
Butler),  apix>inted  a  conmiissioner  to 
confer  witli  the  confederate  CathoUcs, 
i.  139 ;  induces  tlio  English  officers  to 
expect  redress  of  their  grievances  from 
the  king,     140;    defeats    Prtiston    at 
Ross,    141 ;    answers   the  confederate 
Catholics'  demand  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment,  258;    negotiates  and  fights  at 
the  same  time,  259 ;  resumes  negotia- 
tions, 263;    agrees    to  the  cessation, 
264;      appointed     lord-lieutenant    of 
Lrelond,  291 ;   receives  instructions  to 
outwit  the  Scots,  ib.;  entrusted  with 
the  Irish  negotiation,  409 ;  rejects  the 
command  of   the  Irish  army,  ii.  112; 
has  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  ne- 
gotiation with  the  confederates,  113; 
offers  to  resign,    115;    is  ordered  to 
procure  petice  by  the  repeal  of  the 
penal     law^s,    168;      the    confederate 
Catholics  reo].)en    negotiations    with, 
396 ;   keeps  secret  Charles's  offer  to 
repeal   the  penal  laws,  397;  negotia- 
tion continued  with,  403 ;    receives  a 
copy  of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  408 ;  re- 
plies to  Glamorgan's   request  that  he 
should  satisfy  Hinuccini,  419;  signs  a 
treatv  witli  the  Supreme  Coum-il,  424 ; 
is  asked  by  Charles  to  seize  a  i)Ost  in 
Lancashire,    526;     is    urged    by  tlie 
Supreme  Council  to  publiali  the  |>eace, 
536 ;   is  ordered   by  the  king  not  to 
proceed    with    the     treaty,     537;     is 
ordered  to  obey  the  queen  and  prince, 
and  to  proceed  with   the  treaty,  ib.; 
proclaims  the  i>caco  in  Dublin,  539; 
fails  in   an    attemxit  to  sup^iort  the 
Supreme  Council,  543 ;  resolves  to  give 
over  Dublin   to    the  English   Parlia- 
ment, 544 ;    sends    commisuioners  to 
propose  terms  of   surrender,  546;  his 
terms  only  partly  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment,    549;      refuses     to    surrender 
Dublin,  576;  again  urged  by  Charles 
to  come  to  terms  with  tlie  Irish,  577 ; 
surrenders  the  lord-lieutenancy  to  Par- 
liament, iii.  31 ;   attends  a  council  at 
Hampton  Court,  206 ;  his  proceedings 
in  Ireland  before  his  surrender  of  the 
sword,  346:    sends  Colonel  Barry  to 
bring  over  Inchicjuiu  to  the  royalists, 
355 ;  resolution  of  the  queen  to  send 
back,  as  lord-lieutenant,  413 ;  detained 
in  France,  414;  sent  to  Ireland,  484; 
ordered  to  obey  no  orders  except  those 
of   the  queen,  ib. ;   Charles  evades  a 
retjuest  to  liisavow,  485;  prepares  to 
combine  with   Rupert,   505;    Charles 
persists   in  refusing  to  di^ivow,  510; 
see  Ormond,  Karl  of 
Osborne,  Richard,  joins  in  a  plot  for  the 
king's  escai^e    from    Carisbrooke,  iii 

334 
Owen,  Sir  John,  rising  of,  iii.  393;   re. 

solution  of  the  Mouses  for  the  banish. 
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ment  of,  510;  Cromwell  indignant  at 
the  order  for  the  removal  to  London 

Oxford  clergy,  the,  propound  a  scheme  of 
toleration,  ii.  70 

Oxford,  occupied  successively  by  Byron, 
CJoodwin,  and  Say,  i.  33 ;  entry  of  the 
king  into,  59;  the  kmg  establishes 
his  head-quarters  at,  73;  agents  of  the 
City  of  London  received  by  Charles 
at,  94 ;  weakness  of  Charles's  position 
at,  152 ;  Essex  advances  towards,  175 ; 
Rupert  sallies  from,  176;  state  of 
opinion  at,  during  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  234 ;  Charles  returns  from 
Gloucester  to,  236  ;  Charles  returns 
from  Newbury  to,  257;  arrival  of 
arms  at,  377 ;  want  of  provisions  at, 
415;  return  of  the  king  to,  511; 
the  king's  triumphal  entry  into,  ^19; 
parliamentary  coinmiseioncrs  received 
Dy  the  king  at,  ii.  23;  poverty  at,  57; 
weakness  of,  133 ;  effect  of  Cromwell's 
raid  on,  161 ;  Charles  marches  out  of, 
162;  Fairfax  ordered  to  besiege,  169; 
first  siege  of,  171;  is  short  of  pro- 
visions, 192;  relieved  by  Charles,  197; 
Fairfax  ordered  to  quit  the  siege  of, 
ib. ;  an  attack  on  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion advocated  by  the  king's  council 
at,  202;  return  of  Charles  to,  276; 
Charles  again  returns  to,  360 ;  strong 
desire  for  peace  amongst  the  royalists 
at,  361 ;  pressure  put  on  the  king  by 
the  peace- party  at,  379 ;  Rupert  joins 
the  Iciug  at,  383;  Charles  leaves  for 
the  last  time,  472;  summoned  by 
Fairfax,  484;  surrenders,  485 ;  attempt 
to  remove  ai  tillery  from,  iii.  83 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Joyce  at,  88 ;  the  royalists 
propose  to  seize,  333 ;  plot  to  seize,  427 

Oxford,  the  royalist  Parliament  at, 
see  Parliament,  the  Oxford 

Oxford,  the  University  of,  sends  money 
and  plate  to  tlie  king,  i.  33;  seizure  of 
plate  in  the  colleges  of,  34 ;  ordinance 
for  the  visitation  of,  iii.  139 ;  prepares 
to  resist  the  Visitors,  140;  abortive 
visitation  of,  141 ;  ordinance  giving 
fresh  powers  to  the  Visitors  of,  301 ; 
resistance  to  tlie  visitation  of,  302 ; 
enforcement  of  the  visitation  of,  304 ; 
expulsion  of  members  of,  305 


Packer,  Lieutenant,  arrested  by  Craw- 
ford, i.  365 ;  defended  by  CromweU, 
366 

Padstow,  letters  of  Glamorgan  in- 
tercepted at,  ii.  439 

Painswick,  Charles  moves  from  Glou- 
cester to,  i.  241 

Palmer,  Herbert,  signs  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  314 

Paramount  law,  ideas  of  The  Case  of  tlie 
Army  on,  iii.  215 
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Parliament,  position  of,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  i.  14 ;  attempts  to  suppi«» 
plundering,  15  ;  rejects  Charles's  raes- 
sage  of  peace,  16;  rejects  liis  second 
offer,  20;  declares  that  dellnqoena 
shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the  war,  21; 
orders  the  burning  of  disloyal  I'-ani- 
phlets,  40;  shrinks  from  unposjsg 
taxes,  ib. ;  takes  lueusures  againsl 
delinquents,  and  placos  a  lien  on  the 
kmg's  revenues,  43;  appeals  to  the 
City  for  aid,  63;  offers  terms  to  the 
king,  72;  appoints  sheriffs  and  a 
Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  85;  sends  to 
Charles  articles  of  cessation,  no; 
orders  the  fortification  of  LK^ndon,  1x4; 
mokes  fresh  overtures  to  the  king,  115; 
consents  to  place  Waller  at  the  h«id 
of  a  new  army,  212 ;  dinner  given  by 
the  City  to,  320 ;  offers  pardon  \o  tbode 
who  desert  the  king,  353 ;  rejects  tlM 
overtures  Of  the  king  and  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  361 ;  votes  raising  a  new 
army,  455;  sends  peace  proxx>sitioiLi 
to  Oxford,  ii.  13  ;  projKisal  to  unite  the 
two  Houses  of,  48 ;  dissatisfied  with 
the  Scottish  army,  255;  rejects  the 
claim  of  the  Assembly  to  exoom- 
municate,  368;  appoints  a  committee 
to  deal  with  excommunication,  369; 
refuses  to  allow  the  king  to  ti*!*l 
at  Westminster,  381 ;  rei^lies  con- 
temptuously to  Charles,  389;  refuses 
to  allow  Charles  to  return  to  Werf- 
minster,  455;  sends  the  XewcafcUe 
propositions  to  the  king,  and  asks  him 
to  give  up  fortifications  in  Irelaiid, 
506;  receives  Ormond's  offer  to  sur- 
render on  terms,  549 ;  but  rejects  hie 
proposal  to  sene  under  it,  550;  issues 
a  declaration  against  the  army  j>etition, 
iii.  43 ;  sends  commissioners  to  Saffron 
Walden,  47;  allows  Dunfermline  to 
visit  the  king,  69;  proceeds  with  the 
disbandmcnt  of  the  army,  80 ;  aban- 
dons its  attempt  to  disbaiid  the  army, 
82;  orders  Fairfax  to  appoint  a  ren- 
dezvous on  Newmarket  Heath,  97; 
invites  the  king  to  Richmond,  lao; 
orders  Fairfax  to  send  the  king  to 
Richmond,  122;  orders  the  expulsion 
of  the  Refonnadoes  from  London,  152; 
restores  the  old  militia  committee  and 
denomices  The  Solemn  Engagetnt^itof 
the  Citi/y  166 ;  sends  the  Ii\)ur  Bills  to 
Cliarles,  270;  resolves  that  Chjirle* 
shall  be  kept  in  cuKtody  at  Carisbrooke, 
286 ;  adopts  the  vote  of  No  Addresses, 
290;  charges  of  corruption  agaiiist 
members  of,  309;  receives  a  i>eremp- 
tory  summons  from  Scotland,  370; 
orders  Fairfax  to  march  to  the  North, 
373;  attempts  to  explain  away  itfl 
orders,  374 ;  asks  Fairfax  to  leave  two 
regiments  at  Whitehall  and  the  Mews, 
ib.;    appoints   Warwick    Lord     High 
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Admiral,  384;  insistB  on  Charles  ac- 
cepting the  New}>ortpropoBition6  with- 
out change,  508 ;  see  Conunons,  House 
of ;  Lords,  House  of 

Parliament,  the  Irish,  expulsion  of 
Boman  Catholic  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in,  i.  131 

Parliament,  the  Oxford,  summoned  by 
Charles,  i.  304;  opened,  3^1;  declares 
against  the  Scots,  and  asks  Essex  to 
help  in  bringing  about  peace,  352; 
declares  the  members  at  Westminster 
traitors,  361 ;  authorises  the  issue  of 
privy  seals,  uiid  grants  an  excise,  362 ;  j 
recommend  Charles  to  provide  for 
tender  coni»ciences,  389 ;  is  prorogued, 
390 ;  its  dislike  of  the  Irish  demands, 
394!  again  asks  for  ^x^acc,  ii.  58; 
another  prorogation  of,  135 

Parsons,  Sir  William,  urges  a  policy  of 
confiscation,  i.  135;  dismissed,  144, 
145 ;  complains  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  173 ;  arrested,  260 

Paulet,  Lord  Cliaries,  offers  to  betray 
Basing  House,  i.  376 

Peace  party,  the,  formation  of,  i.  61 ;  policy 
of,  71;  popularity  of,  92;  petitions  in 
support  of,  94,  95 ;  continuance  of,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  169;  gains  the 
upper  hand  in  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
214;  attacked  by  a  City  mob,  217; 
supported  by  a  mob  of  women,  218; 
forwards  information  by  Ogle  to  the 
I^ing*  310;  its  aim  in  promoting  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  ii.  15 

Peace  propositions,  prepared  by  the 
Lords,  i.  87 ;  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons, 91 ;  amended  by  the  Commons, 
97 ;  offered  to  Charles  at  Oxford,  103  ; 
new  set  of,  propurod  l>y  the  Lords, 
214;  the  Commons  re^olve  to  consider, 
216;  rejected  by  the  Commons,  218; 
reasons  given  for  the  rejection  of,  220 ; 
sent  to  Charles  at  Uxbridge,  ii.  13; 
prepared  in  the  winter  of  1645,  374; 
sent  to  Charles  ut  Newcastle,  506 ;  the 
Scots  and  Euglisli  Presbyterians  pro- 
pose to  modify,  iii.  26;  offered  to 
Charles  by  the  army,  171 ;  offered  to 
Charles  by  the  Parliament  at  Hampton 
Court,  190;  offered  to  Charles  at  New- 
port, 472 

Pelliam,  Henry,  chosen  Speaker  after 
the  secession  of  the  Independents,  iii. 
170;  assisth  Lady  Vemey,  311 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Earl  of, 
1630  (Philip  Herbert),  joins  the  peace 
party,  i.  61,  92 ;  supports  the  demand 
of  the  Conuuoiih)  for  the  {jassing  of  the 
ordinance  for  Laud's  attainder,  ii.  45 ; 
invites  Charles  to  accept  the  Uxbridge 
propositions,  and  afterwards  to  throw 
them  over,  72 ;  remains  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  after  the  return  of  the 
Independent  seceders,  iii.  178  ;  rails  at 
a  deputation   from  the  University  of 


Oxford,  303 ;  reconunends  Reynolds  to 
the  vice-chancellorship,  304 ;  visits 
Fairfax,  55^ ;  is  neutral  in  the  debate 
on  the  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial, 
560 

Pembroke,  Poyer  secures  the  castle  of, 
iii.  325  ;  Poyer  drives  Fleming  out  of 
the  town  of,  357 ;  besieged  by  Cromwell, 
394 ;  surrender  of,  418 

Pembrokeshire,  gained  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, i.  396 ;  royalist  successes 
in,  ii.  171 ;  defeat  of  the  royalists  in, 
260 

Pendennis  Castle  occupied  by  Hopton, 
i.  38;  Hamilton  imprisoned  in,  349; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at,  ii.  438;  con- 
tinues to  hold  out,  466 ;  surrender  of, 

521 
Penenden     Heath,    gathering    of     the 

Kentish  insurgents  on,  iii.  387 

Pennington,  Isaac,  Lord   Mayor,  i.   14; 

advocates  the  use  of  force  against  the 

peace  party,  217 

Percy,  Lord,  1643  (Henry  Percy),  ordered 

to  retire  to  France,  i.  462;  arrest  of, 

ii.  58 ;  retires  to  France.  135 

Perth,  Montrose  marches  against,  ii.  87 ; 

taken  by  Montrose,  89 ;  Baillie'.i  new 

army  ordered   to  meet  at,   2^2 ;    the 

Scottish  Parliament  transferred  to,  263 

Peters,  Hugh,  early  life  of,  ii.  297 ;  goes 

to  New   England,  299;  his  views  on 

liberty  of  conscience,  301 ;  his  position 

as  an  army  chaplain,  302;  his  opinicms 

o^    303 »     enters    into   a   controversy 

with  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  347 ; 

preaches  a  thanksgiving  senuon,  457 ; 

releases   Fieimes  and   iludyerd  alter 

Pride's  I'urge,  iii.  539;   is  present  at 

the  discussion  of  the  Lilbumisn  draft 

of  The  Ayreement  of  the  l^t'vj'lt;  546; 

preaches  against  the  king,  577 ;  preaches 

before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  588 

Petersfield,  abandoned  by  Hopton,  i.  298 

Phayre,      Kobert,     Lieutenant-Colonel, 

charged    with    the   execution  of    the 

sentence  on  the  king,   iii.   583,  n.    i, 

590 
Pickering,  John,  Colonel,   gives  offence 

by  preaching,  ii.  148 

Pictures,  i)roposed  sale  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's,  ii.  153 

Pierce  Bridge,  Newcastle's  victory  at, 
i.  82 

Pierrepont,  William,  supports  the  reten- 
tion of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
iii.  362 

Pitscottie,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  keeps 
the  field  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  445 

Plundering,  attempts  of  both  jiarties  to 
suppress,  i.  15 ;  prevalence  of,  37;  by 
the  troops  of  Hertford  and  Maurice, 
195;  of  Goring,  ii.  136;  of  Maurice, 
139;  of  the  king's  soldiers  at  Hunting- 
don, 274;  of  the  Scots  in  Hereford- 
shire, 282 
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Plrmonih,  Uireatened  by  Hopton,  L  8i ; 
holdfl  oat  for  the  pArilAment,  162; 
imprjctanoe  of  the  resistance  of,  229; 
oontinueB  to  hold  out,  243 ;  attempt  of 
Sir  Alexander  Carew  to  betray,  244; 
danger  of,  279 ;  blocked  up  by  Grenvile, 
486,  ii.  232 ;  Berkeley  bent  to  blockade, 

233 
Pontefract,  occapied  by  Newcastle,  i.  82, 

163;    relieved  by  Lan^fdnle,   ii.   138; 

surrender  of,  253;  royalist  attempt  to 

seize    the    castle  of.   508;    seized  by 

Morris,    iii.    394;    Laiiihcrt    detaches 

troopii     to    Ijesiege,     ih.;     Cromwell 

asbistri  the  besiegers  of.  432 ;  Langdale 

hoi>es  to  relieve,  434 

Pool,  Elizabeth,  narrates  her  visions  to 
the  Council  of  Officers,  iii.  568 

Portland  Island,  surrenders  to  tlie 
royalists,  i.  226 

Portland,  oecond  Earl  of,  1636  (Jerome 
Weston),  remains  at  Westminster  to 
snpport  the  king,  i.  169;  denounc<Ml 
by  Waller,  183;  liberated,  185 ;  deserts 
to  the  king,  234;  Charles  gives  the 
Presidency  of  5lunf<ter  to,  392 

Portsmouth,  surrendered  to  Waller,  i. 
23 ;  plot  to  heize,  iii.  427 

Posts  and  chains  in  the  J^indon  streets, 
removal  of,  iii.  342 ;  restored,  362 

Powderham  Castle,  surrenders  to  Fair- 
fax, ii.  431 

Powel,  Rice,  Colonel,  encoturages  Laug- 
harne's  men  to  join  Poyer,  iii.  358 

Powell,  Mary,  marries  Milton,  ii.  5 

Powick  Bridge,  fight  at,  i.  35 

Poyer,  John,  Colonel,  refuses  to  deliver 
Pembroke  Castle  to  Fleming,  iii.  325  ; 
declared  a  traitor,  326 ;  drives  Flenmig 
out  of  the  town  of  Pembroke,  357; 
seizes  Tenby  Castle,  358;  surrenders 
Pembroke,  418 

Poyntz,  Scdenliam,  Major-General,  op- 
ix>Hes  the  king's  advance  through 
Yorkshire,  ii.  261 ;  pursues  the  king, 
274 ;  defeats  Langdale  at  Kowton 
Heath,  323;  prepares  to  follow  the 
king,  327 ;  defeats  Digby  at  Sherbum, 
353;  reaches  Nottingham,  356;  signs 
01  mutiny  amongst  the  troops  under, 
iii.  126 ;  money  sent  to  tlie  troops  of, 
127;  complains  that  his  soldiers  are 
choosing  Agitators,  149 ;  captured  by 
his  soldiers  and  sent  to  ileading,  150; 
suggested  for  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  London,  168 ;  cscaiK'S  to 
Holland,  182;  named  Major-General 
under  Lord   Willoughby  of  Parham, 

451 
Presbyterianism,  causes  of  its  influence 

in  Scotland,  i.  264;    attempt  of  the 

Scots  to    impose,  on  England,  267; 

comx)arison  between  English  and  Scot- 

tisli,  ii.  X ;    the  House  of  Commons 

favourable  to,  12;  recoiumemlod  by  the 

'Assembly  of  Divines,'  13  ;    i)urochial 


and  congregational,  51  ;  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commona  in  its  |iarochiil 
form.  52 :  modiliciitioDs  in  England  of 
tile  Scottifrh  i>y»teni  of.  308 ;  amungat 
the  Loudon  citize^^s.  370 :  establisihed 
by  ordinance,  448 ;  manifesto  uf  the 
House  of  Commons  on,  467 ;  eatabhsh- 
ment  in  London  of.  505 ;  CLark* 
argues  wilh  his  wife  on  the  acknov- 
ledgment  of.  515 :  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing, in  England,  579  ;  character o£, 
as  establii>hed  by  Parliament,  iii.  12; 
Suffolk  petitii*ns  for  Uie  ei^tabh^iuuent 
of.  29 ;  tht*  Commons  vote  for  a  tt-mpo- 
rary  establishment  of.  21 1  ;  attempt 
to  complete  the  or^anir^ation  of.  293; 
Charles  asked  at  Newjturt  to  ehtabli^L, 
476 
Presbyterians,  the  political,  are  to  be  dii- 
tinguishud  from  the  ecclesiastical,  iL  2; 
their  part  in  the  pro|xisitionri  which  led 
to  tlif  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  14  ;  grounds 
of  their  dislike  of  Laud,  42  ;  negotiate 
for  the  support  of  the  Scots  and  the 
Frencli,  319;  contemplate  nn  under- 
standing with  the  king,  302;  asik 
Chark'S  to  renew  his  negotiations  with 
the  Scots,  470;  weakened  by  their 
understanding  with  the  Scots.  493; 
growing  strength  i)f.  505 ;  discuss 
with  Grignon  mod iticut ions  in  the 
proi>osition»,  526;  complain  that  the 
king  does  not  communicate  with  them, 
528 ;  refuse  to  suppoi-t  the  chiim  of  the 
Scotb  to  a  hhare  in  the  disix>sal  of  the 
king,  ib.;  favourable  to  France,  557; 
offer  further  conccbhiuns  to  CharleS| 
562 ;  regain  the  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons, 575;  political  ideas  of,  580;  send 
fn-sh  proi>osals  through  Bellie^-re  and 
the  queen,  iii.  26 ;  their  scheme  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  29 ;  take  offence 
at  the  petition  of  the  soldiers,  4 1  ;  are 
c^gi'y  ^'itli  the  army,  42 ;  character  of 
their  dealings  with  the  army,  51 ;  their 
ihdignation  at  a  letter  from  the  Agita- 
tors to  the  generals,  61 ;  agree  with  the 
Scottish  conmiissioners  in  accepting  the 
king's  answer,  70 ;  negotiaitions  of  their 
leaders  with  Belli«'vre  and  the  Scottish 
conmiissioners,  77 ;  prott^d  with  the 
disbandment  of  t)ie  army,  79;  send 
Dunfonnlinc  to  the  ijneeu  asking  her 
to  send  the  l*rince  of  Wales  to  Scot- 
land, 98;  their  leaders  talk  of  arrest- 
ing Cromwell,  99 ;  unsupported  by 
the  country,  122;  their  plan  for  an 
attack  on  the  army.  1 27 ;  have  a  ma- 
jority after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
eleven  members,  132;  abandon  their 
struggles  with  the  army,  1 56  ;  choose 
new  Speakers  after  the  secession  of  the 
Ladependents,  169;  in  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the 
return  of  the  seceders,  178;  resist 
the  proposals  of  the  Lndepeudeuts  and 
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the  army,  179;  being  menaced  by 
Cromwell,  abandon  the  Ktm}?gle,  184 ; 
regain  strengtli  in  the  Uousc  of  Ck>m- 
niont),  368 ;  di^trnbt  the  cavahers, 
359 ;  are  indignant  at  the  resolution  of 
the  Svx>is  to  raine  an  army,  360;  dis- 
tracted by  fear  of  a  royalist  reaction, 
369;  Hui>i)ort  an  ordinance  against 
blaHphemy  and  heresy,  ib. ;  do  not 
oiHjnly  declare  for  the  king,  377;  re- 
pudiate the  removal  of  tlu;  king  to 
Hurht  Catitle,  532 ;  accei>t  the  king's 
offers  at  Newi)ort  as  a  ground  of 
settlement,  533 

Press,  Milton  dcolarfs  for  the  liberty  of 
the,  ii.  II ;  practical  freedom  of  the,  iii. 
200,  282 

I'resteign,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  331 

Preston,  Hamilton  arrives  at,  iii.  439; 
battle  of,  441 

Prestt>n,  Thomas,  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  apinnnted  to  connnand  in 
Leiuster,  i.  132 ;  a]>i>ointed  lieutenant- 
general  under  Cianriearde,  ii.  535 ; 
takes  Roscommon,  538;  hesitates  be- 
tween Kinuccini  and  tlie  Supreme 
Council,  542;  breaks  off  a  negotiation 
with  Digby,  iii.  346;  marches  against 
Dublin,  349 ;  defeated  at  Dunpin  Hill, 
350 ;  sides  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
414 

Pretty,  Henry,  Cai>tain,  ordered  to  assist 
Livesey,  iii.  407 

Pride,  Thomas,  Colonel,  charged  with 
threatening  to  cashier  soldiers  refusing 
to  bign  the  army  ]M>titi(JU,  iii.  43;  clears 
himself,  45;  ]iui-ges  the  House,  537; 
sits  as  one  of  the  king's  judges,  565 

Pride's  Purge,  iii.  537  ;  number  of  those 
affected  by,  541 

Privy  seals,  issutMl  by  Charles,  i.  362 

Protector  of  Ireland,  suggested  ap- 
pointment of  a,  iii.  354 

Providence,  Koger  Williams  at,  i.  338; 
charti>r  to  the  inhabitants  of,  339 

Prj'nne,  Williani,  gathers  evidence 
against  Laud,  i.  389 ;  literary  activity 
01,  ii.  3;  charact4.>r  of  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  (»1,  ih.;  intolerance  of,  4;  influence 
of,  ib.;  his  hostility  to  Lilburne,  307; 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii.  531  ;  calls  on  the  House 
to  declare  the  army  rebels,  ib.;  s{>eak8 
in  defence  of  the  king's  offers,  533 

Purefoys,  tlie,  attempt  to  betray  Lincoln, 
i.  191 

Purge  of  the  House,  a,  denumded  in 
The  Declaration  of  the  Army,  iii.  1 16 ; 
called  for  by  the  Agitators,  180 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  Council  of  the  Army  and 
Cromwell,  182 ;  objected  to  by  Fairfax, 
183;  Ireton  declares  for,  191;  de- 
manded by  Jubbi>s,  233;  urged  by 
Ireton,  473  ;  dincussi'd  at  a  meeting  at 
AVhitchail,  530 ;  t  arried  out  by  Pride, 
537 


Puritanism,  cliaracter  of,  i.  11 ;  not  un- 
popular, iii.  13 

Pury,     Thomas,    Alderman,     supports 
Massey  at  Gloucester,  i.  231 
'  Putney,  head-tjuarters  of  the   army  re- 
moved to,  iii.  187 

Putney  Projects,  publication  of,  iii.  284 

Pye,  Sir  Robert,  objects  to  swear  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  i.  274 

Pym,  John,  opiKtses  the  expulsion  of 
Cidpepper,  i.  16;  pro}x>HCs  an  associa- 
tion, 45;  explains  to  the  City  the 
intention  of  the  Houses  in  negotiating 
with  the  king,  65 ;  his  ^lolicy  as  leader 
of  the  war  party,  71  ;  i>ropos*;s  to  levy 
taxes,  75 ;  claims  for  Parliament 
power  to  act  unconditionally,  85 ; 
strengtli  of  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  war  party,  93 ;  fails  to  induce 
the  Commons  to  make  a  league  with 
Scotland,  95 ;  urgc-s  an  iiiiuurdiiite  dis- 
bandment,  106;  said  to  be  supported 
by  mean  and  iK'ggarly  fellows,  117; 
proposes  an  excise,  ib.\  asks  that 
committees  may  be  sent  to  Holland 
and  Scotland,  155;  o]H*ns  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  queen,  ib. ;  his 
rei>ort  on  Waller's  plot,  173;  remon- 
strates with  Ebsex,  182 ;  a<i vises  the 
rejection  of  Essex's  projKjsal  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  t)ie  king,  193; 
is  on  good  terms  with  Argyle,  205; 
mediates  l><*twc(;n  Essex  and  Waller, 
214 ;  sent  to  draw  over  Essex  to  the 
war  imrty,  ib. ;  outcry  of  a  mob  of 
women  against,  218,  219;  supports  the 
covenant  on  the  ground  of  iMtlitical 
necessity,  274 ;  ap[.>ointed  master  ai  the 
ordnance,  299 ;  death  luid  funeral  of, 
ib. ;  his  character  and  work,  300 


Queen's  regiment,  the,  behaves  badly  at 
Cheriton,  i.  383 


.   Radcot,  surrender  of,  ii.  485 

,  Raglan  Castle,  Cliarlt*s  negotiates  with 
the  W*^elsh  at,  ii.  243;  Charles  sets  out 
from,  321 ;  holds  oui  for  the  king,  3(X3 ; 
surrender  of,  521 
Roinsborough,  Tiiomas,  Colonel,  attacks 
Woodst(K-k,  ii.  470;  quells  a  mutiny  at 
Abingdon,  iii.  83 ;  takes  offence  at 
Charler>'s  language,  173;  talks  of 
forcing  The  lieaiU  of  the  PrupoaaJs 
on  Parliament,  180;  attacks  Cromwell, 
199;  is  a  leader  of  the  republican 
fraction  of  the  Independents,  300; 
selected  as  vice-iulmiral  by  the  Com- 
mons, 305;  declares  for  manhood 
suffrage,  225  ;  argues  that  the  i)oor  are 
oppressed  for  want  of  a  vote,  336 ;  asks 
that  the  (juestion  of  maidiood  suffrage 
may  be  referred  to  the  whole  arinvy 
327;    declares  for   a  vote  of  No  Ad- 
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dresses,  238;  talks  of  impeaching 
Cromwell,  252;  presents  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  to  Fairfax,  253; 
comes  to  terms  with  Cromwell,  279 ; 
the  Commons  vote  for  his  appointment 
as  vice-admiral,  280 ;  expelled  from  the 
fleet,  384;  appointed  to  witness  the 
execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  459; 
murdered,  493 

Bamsay,  Sir  John,  guards  Kingston 
Bridge,  i.  68 

Reade,  John,  Colonel,  tortured,  i.  130; 
escapes  to  Oxford,  316 

Beading,  garrisoned  by  the  king,  i.  73, 
76 ;  besieged  by  Essex,  149 ;  sur- 
renders, 151 ;  reached  by  Essex  after 
the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  257;  oc- 
cupied by  Astley,  279;  offer  of  the 
City  trained  bands  to  retake,  285 ;  oc- 
cupied by  Essex  and  Waller,  407 ; 
junction  of  Manchester  and  Essex  at, 
498 ;  Fairfax's  head-quarters  removed 
to,  iii.  133 

Becruiters,  the,  election  of,  ii.  449 

BefomiadooB,  the,  make  a  demonstration 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  96 ; 
beset  the  House  of  Commons,  106;  de- 
mands of  the  army  for  the  disbaiid- 
meut  of,  131,  152;  remain  in  the  City, 
154;  talk  of  plundering  the  City,  174 

Befonnation,  the  English,  two  elements 
in,  iii.  10 

Beigate,  Holland's  raid  upon,  iii.  410 

Remonstrance  oftheAnny^  The^  Ireton's 
draft  of,  iii.  494  ;  addition  to,  501,  502  ; 
acccpttid  by  tlie  Council  of  Officers 
and  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 508 ;  the  Commons  adjourn  the 
debate  on,  529 

Bents,  fall  of,  iii.  5 

Republican  party,  the,  Marten  and  Bains- 
borough  the  leaders  of,  iii.  200 

Bespryn  Bridge,  seized  by  G-renvile,  i. 

463 
Beveiine,  the,  estimate  of,  iii.  2 
Boynolds,  Edward,  Dr.,  appointed  vice- 
cliancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
iii.  304 
Beynolds,  Robert,  sent  to  Dublin  by  the 
English  Plouse  of  Commons,  i.  137 ; 
leaves  Dubhn,  141 
Bich,    Nathanael,   Colonel,   asks    Man- 
chester  if   the  army   is  to  winter  at 
Newbury,  i.  494 ;  argues  that  manhood 
suffrage  will  lead  to  tyranny,  iii.  226 ; 
occupies  the  Mews,  291 ;  secures  South- 
wark  against  the  Kentish  insurgents, 
383 ;     relieves    Dover    Castle,    394  ; 
blockades  the  castles  in  the   Downs, 
395 »  defeats  a  force  landed  from  the 
prince's  ffeet,  450;  dissents  from  the 
Army  liemonstrance,  508 
Bichelieu,  Cardinal,  death  of,  i.  83 
Bichmond  (1641)  and  Lennox,  Duke  of, 
1624  (James  Stuart),  sent  with  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  Westminster,  ii.  24 ; 


sent  back  to  Oxford,  40 ;  shows  Chades 
Rui)ert's  letter  arging  him  to  make 
peace,  257 ;  docs  not  accompany  Charle» 
when  he  leaves  Oxford,  276;  allowed 
to  visit  the  king,  iii.  125;  visits  the 
king  at  Hatfield,  131 ;  attends  a  council 
at  Hampton  Court,  206 ;  waits  od 
Charles  before  bis  removal  from  New- 
port, 523 
Richmond,  Lambert   falls   back   on,  iiL 

433 
Rigby,     Alexander,      besieges     Lathom 

House,  i.  427 ;  absents   himself  from 
Lilbume's  committees  ou   the  Agree- 
ment of  th^  People,  iii.  535 
Riley,  Theophilus,   joins    in    a   plot  for 
winning  the  City  for  the  king,  i.  316 

Rinuccini,  Giovanni  Hattista  ^Archbishop 
of  Fermo),  his  mission  to  Ireland,  ii. 
376;  quarrels  with  Henrietta  Marian 
but  obtains  money  and  ships  from 
Mazarin,377;  arrives  in  Ireland,  405; 
character  and  position  of,  ib. ;  pro- 
tests against  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  406 ;  obtains  a  second  secret 
treaty  from  Glamorgan,  407  ;  rtveivea 
Sir  K.  Digby's  articles,  417;  urges  the 
confederate  Catholics  to  accept  Sir 
K.  Digby's  articles,  418  ;  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  Glamorgan  and  the 
Supreme  Council,  420;  distrusts  the 
Supreme  Council  and  the  king.  425 
goes  to  Limerick,  534;  consents  un- 
willingly to  give  money  to  Clanricarde^ 
535 ;  orders  a  Te  Deiint  for  the  viciory 
at  Benburb,  537 ;  is  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Spanish  agent,  539 ;  coiidemns 
Ormond's  peace,  540 ;  arrests  the 
leaders  of  the  Supremo  Council,  543; 
chosen  president  of  a  new  Supreme 
Council,  544 ;  liberates  the  ins  prisoned 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
iii.  346;  obtains  from  the  Supreme 
Council  a  condemnation  of  the  peace 
with  Ormond,  347;  difficulties  in  the 
way  of,  lb. ;  proposes  the  appointment 
of  a  protector  of  Ireland,  354 ;  excom- 
municates those  who  accept  the  cessa- 
tion with  Inchiquin,  414 

Rivers,  Lady,  seizure  of  the  property  of, 
i.  14 

Robartes,  Lord,  1634  (Jolui  RoLartcs), 
entices  Essex  into  the  West,  i.  416; 
induces  Essex  to  enter  Cornwall,  458 ; 
accompanies  Essex  in  liis  flight,  468  ; 
gives  up  his  opposition  to  the  vote  of 
No  Addresses,  iii.  290 

Rochester,  meeting  of  the  Kentish  in- 
surgents at,  iii.  382 ;  Fairfax's  recon- 
naissance of,  387 ;  abandoned  by  Nor- 
wich, 390 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  i.  318 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  complains  that  neu- 
trality is  not  allowed,  i.  45;  despairs 
of  peace,  118 

Rollock,  William,  Captain,  sent  to  Scot- 
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Iknd  b;  MontroBe,  ii.  So ;  accompaaUa    i 
Montrose  to  tba  HigliUnds,  Si ;    his 
conduct  in  the  battleot  Aberdeen,  96;    ! 
ttskfd  to  murdet   Montrose,  97  ;    <ea    1 
Rollock,  Sir  WilHun 
RoUock,  Sit  William,  uxecntion  of,  ii.  384 
Iloli>li,Edinan(l,  Majoi,  charged  with  ui    - 
intent   to  murder  Chiules,  iii.   38a,   ' 
n.    1;    appointed   one   at   those   in    I 
choj^o  oF  the  Isle  o(  Wight  in  Ham- 
mond's   absence,    ^30 ;    declares    hia 

to  HurHt  CaKtle,  53a ;  qne9tion«d  as  to 
a  design  to  carry  oB  Charica,  533 ;  tries 
to  enter  Charles's  conch,  515 

Boscoinnion,  taken  by  Preston,  ii.  538 

Koss  (in  Ireland),  C^mond's  victory  at, 
i.  141 

Boss,  tslien  by  Waller,  i.  lai 

Itossiter,  Cokmel,  joins  Cromwell  at 
Naseby,  ii.  311 ;  pieporea  to  oat  off 
Charles's  retreat,  356 ;  a^ked  by 
Parlinmont  lo  take  cbarije  of  the  king, 
iii.  laij  ordered  by  Fairfax  to  come 
to  head-qaailurs,  129 

Botherham,  occupied  bv  Newcastle,  i. 
163 

Roundway  Down,  Waller  posts .  himsell 

Rowtoi^  Hcatb,  battle  of.  ii.  323 
Roiborgii,  Earl  ol,  1600  (Robert  Kcr), 
plays  a  double  game  with  Montrose, 

BojsJarmy.  tho,  increnee  of,  i.  32 ;  supe- 
rior organisation  of,  157 

Boynliiits,  tlie,  principlrs  of,  i.  31  the 
modorate,  7 ;  an  easy  vicfnry  expected 

laity  amoui^gt,  iii.  11 ',  lenient  dealing 
of  The  Heads  of  the  Fropoialt  with. 


Ha  bens,  desttnctio 

oofap 

cture  by,  i 

Budyerd,  Sir 

Benjsmin,  lib 

eiated  after 

Pride's  I'u 

539 

Eupert,  Print 

c.  ch 

1.3;  made 

general  of 

hoK 

l^s  Ho 

■«.,  3;  nick- 

named '  Pr 

>ce  E 

ohber,' 

8;  demands 

money  from 

Leic 

ster,  19 

defeats  tbe 

at    Powick  Bridge 

35;  HUggea 

Charles 

tlie  position 

on  EdgehiU.  48; 

Charles 

confidence 

bans  at  court,  330;  quarrels  with 
Hertford,  16.;  supports  the  deserting 
oarU,a3G;  failstocheck  Essei's march 
to  Glooceater,  340 ;  his  conduct  at  the 
first  battle  of  Xewbnry,  am ;  plunders 
Notthamptonshiie  and  Bedfordnhire, 
3S5J  created  Daku  of  Cumlierland, 
353 ;  marcbflB  to  the  North,  372 ;  re- 
ueves  Mewark,  373 ;  recnlied  to  Oxford, 
375;  his  recall  countermanded,  ill.; 
summoned  to  escort  the  queen,  388; 
pleads  with  the  ^-.ir;  to  b^'  aliow^  to 
relieve  York,  405  :  sVlvisus  the  king  on 
the  campaign  of  1644,  406;  leaves 
Shrewsbury,  427;  plunders  Stockport, 
storms  Bolton,  and  raises  the  siege  of 
Lathom  Honso,  429;  enters  Wij^an, 
and  takes  Liverpool,  430 ;  receives 
orders  which  lie  interprets  as  a  com- 
mand to  fight,  434 ;  breaks  up  the 
siege  of  York,  436 ;  insists  on  fighting 
a  battle,  J38;  asks  whether  Cromwell 
ia  opposed  to  liim,  441 ;  has  an  alterca- 
tion with  Eythin.  16.;  his  conduct  at 
Harston  Uoor,  44a ;  leaves  York  with 
his  cavalry,  44B :  moves  into  Lanca- 
shire, 453;  Charles  thinks  of  giving 
the  chief  command  to,  46a;  mokes 
active  preparations  at  Chester,  477; 
has  an  interview  with  Charles  at  3outh 
Perrot,  and  returns  to  Bristol,  491 ; 
joins  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  is  de- 
clnred  general.  511 ;  his  wont  of  (em- 

tory  list  of  proseriptiim,  ii.  33;  asked 
by    MontioMi    for    help,    80 ;    hi  ngs 

Conors  in  retaliation,  13a;  relieves 
ston   Castle,    139;    disperses    the 
Hctofordshire  eoantrymen 


.  .  -  „.  ,  ,  ,  s  pTunder- 
'ugi'i  ^3  i  ordered  to  attack  Brentford, 
65 ;  drives  the  parliamentary  troops 
out  of  Brentford,  66;  fails  to  t&la 
Bristol,  114;  socks  Birmingham, 
1x4;  retakes  Lichfield.  125;  ottempts 
to  relieve  Beodiug.  150;  rides  out  of 
Oxford,  176 ;  lights  on  Chalgrova 
Field.  177 ;  meets  the  queeu,  1^3 ; 
talies  Bristol,  aio ;   opposes  the  mvi- 


tojoin 


o  the 


oblig< 


of  Wales,  lu; 
ly,  'SS'i  urges  Chu-les 
L  march  t«  the  North, 


Oxford,  16. ;  enters  Oiforil,  163 ;  urges 
Charles  to  match  to  the  North,  166; 
takes  Leicester,  194  ;  urges  the  king  to 
march  to  the  North.  301 ;  over-confi- 
dence of,  203 ;  seeks  tlie  enemy  at 
Noneby,  208;  orders  the  advance  oI  the 
royal  army.  309 ;  hia  successful  charge, 
Iia;  returns  too  late,2i5;  confers  with 
Chotles    at    Bloi'krock.    245; 


leave  to  send  to  the  king,  290;  sot- 
renders  Bristol,  a9i  ;  ordered  to  leave 
England.  292;  received  by  Willis  at 
*' — Tk,356;  cleared  of  cowardice,  ii. ; 
'■     *     condnct  of,  357 ;  leaves 
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Buthven  (Governor  of  Plymouth),  de- 
feated at  Bradock  Down,  i.  99 

Batland,  Earl  of,  164 1  (John  Manners), 
appointed  commissioner  to  Scotland, 
i.  209 


Sabran,  M.  i>£  (French  ambassador),  ne- 
gotiates with  Charleu,  i.  492;  has  a 
conference  with  tlio  Scottish  commis- 
sioners,  ii.  67 

Saffron  Walden,  meeting  of  officers  at, 
iii.  2n  i  parliamentary  commissioners 
sent  to  the  anny  at,  47 ;  condition  of 
the  soldiers  at,  61 ;  meeting  of  officers 
to  receive  the  military  commissioners 
at,  63 

St.  Albans,  fortified  by  Essex,  i.  286; 
EsKcx  Ktatiuiied  at,  293 ;  head-quarters 
of  Fairfax  removed  to,  iii.  115;  meet- 
ing of  A«^itators  at,  363 ;  head-quarters 
removed  to,  after  the  surrender  of 
Cok'hetiter,  473 ;  meeting  of  a  council 
of  officers  at,  498 

St.  Blazey,  seized  by  Goring,  i.  466 

St.  Fuj,'iui8,  Horton's  victory  at,  iii.  373 

St.  John,  Oliver  (Sohcitor-General), 
joins  in  proposing;  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  i.  358 ; 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  360;  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party,  385 ;  possibly 
thinks  of  placing  the  Elector  I'aJatine 
on  tlie  throne,  480 ;  takes  little  part  in 
the  discuHsiuns  at  Uxbridge,  ii.  66; 
oppoHes  Marten's  motion  for  a  vote  of 
^o  Addresses,  iii.  201 ;  joins  Cromwell 
in  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  his  father,  294 

St.  Margaret's,  destruction  of  monuments 
in,  i.  154 ;  a  disturbed  congregation  at, 
171 

St.  Mary's,  Aldermonbury,  closed  against 
Burton,  ii.  371 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  imprisonment  of 
Grcuvile  at,  ii.  431 ;  surrender  of,  466 

St.  Xcots,  liollaiid  captured  at,  iii.  412 

Salcombe,  surrender  of,  ii.  466 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  1612  (William  Cecil), 
supports  Pj-m's  secret  negotiation  with 
the  queen,  i.  155;  visits  Fairfax,  555 

Salisbury,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  388; 
Goring's  ravages  round,  ii.  137 

Saltash,  taken  by  Hopton,  i.  99 

Saltmarsli,  John,  attacks  the  royal  family, 
i.238 

Sandal  Castle,  reduction  of,  ii.  360 

Sanderson,  Robert,  draws  up  Tka  Judg- 
ment uf  the  University  of  Oxford^  iii. 
140;    exi)eUed    from    the    university, 

305 
Sandown  Castle,  won  by  the  royahsts, 

iii.  384 ;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395 ; 

surrenders,  468 

Sandwich,  the  Prince  of  Wales  imix}rso- 

nated  at,  iii.  382 


I 
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Sftvile,  Sir  WiUiaxn,  driven  back  tt 
Halifax,  i.  10 1 

Sa\'ile,  Viscount,  1628  (Thomas  SaTile), 
arrested  on  Buspicion  of  a  plot  agaiiui 
the  queen,  i.  no;  his  house  stonned 
by  Newcastle,  189;  advisee  that  the 
deserting  earls  should  be  well  received, 
236;  arrest  of,  ii.  58;  goes  to  West- 
minster, 135  ;  intrigues  with  the  Inde- 
pendent leaders,  170 ;  brings  charges 
against  Holies,  and  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  309 

Say  and  Sele,  Viscount,  1624  (William 
Fienues),  arrives  at  Oxford,  i.  33 ;  dtops 
the  sending  of  plate  to  the  king,  34; 
his  house  plundered,  64;  buppoitt 
Pym's  secret  negotiation  with  the 
queen,  155  ;  moves  for  a  Committee  <rf 
Both  Kingdoms,  358 ;  his  probable 
motives  for  supporting  the  sending  of 
Fairfax  against  Oxford,  ii.  171;  sup- 
ports Lady  Vemey's  petition,  iii.  317; 
said  to  have  been  offered  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  office,  532 

Scanunpi,  Pieto  Francesco,  attaehea 
himself  to  the  Irish  nationalists,  i.  260; 
distrusts  Ghiinorgan,  ii.  402 

Scarborough,  Sir  H.Choluiley's  surrender 
of,  i.  122 ;  Meldruiu  takes  the  town  of, 
ii.  132;  Meldnim  killed  at,  172;  sur- 
render of  the  cuHtlo  of,  253  ;  carried 
over  to  the  V\n*^  by  Boy  ii ton,  iii.  426 

Scilly  Isles,  the  l*rince  of  "Wales  at,  ii. 
438 ;  declaration  for  the  king  by  the 
garrison  of,  iii.  484 

Scotland,  its  intervention  asked  for,  L 
63 ;  the  Conmions  ask  for  volnnteen 
from,  89 ;  Pym  persuades  the  Comm<m8 
to  vote  for  sending  a  conuiiittee  to, 
154,  155 ;  discovei-y  of  Montrose's  plan 
for  an  Irish  invasion  of,  206  ;  English 
commissioners  sent  to,  209 ;  parties  in, 
264;  causes  of  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  clei^'  in,  2^5;  witchei 
burnt  in,  266;  arrival  of  Knglish  com- 
missioners in,  268;  negotiations  for  a 
covenant  with  England  in,  269 ;  accept- 
ance of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant by,  272;  character  of  the  covenant- 
ing armies  of,  ii.  87 ;  the  parties  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle  in,  522  ;  Charles 
not  allowed  to  take  refuge  in,  570 ;  New 
Model  Army  placed  xuider  I>a\-id 
Lesho  in,  iii.  68;  proposal  to  remore 
Charles  to,  78 ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
invited  to,  98 ;  success  of  David 
Leslie  in,  123 ;  Charles  liopes  for  help 
from,  192;  growing  strength  of  the 
Hamilton  party  in,  193  ;  English  cum- 
missioners  appointed  to  preserve  peace 
with,  293 ;  parties  in,  328 ;  resolution 
to  raise  an  aiiuy  in,  360;  manifesto 
published  in  defence  of  the  invasion  <^ 
England  by,  421  ;  presence,  in  Hamil- 
ton's army,  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
nobility  of,  447;  Whiggamoro  raid  in, 
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488 ;  \'ictory  of  Argyle's  party  in,  491 ; 
CromweH'B  visit  to,  ib. ;  fresh  elections 

in,  514 

Scotland,  Committee  of  Dangers  in,  re- 
ports to  Parliament,  iii.  332 

Scotland,  Committed)  of  Estates  of,  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  of  estates, 
1.  272 ;  sends  to  urge  Charles  to  give 
way  about  religion,  ii.  522  ;  sends  com- 
missioners to  England  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  king,  iii.  69;  sends  Lanark 
and  Loudoan  to  England,  and  instructs 
its  commissioners  to  favour  Charles, 
193 ;  stirred  up  by  Lauderdale  against 
the  English  Parliament,  328;  obtains 
supreme  powers  from  Parliament,  404 ; 
asks  Hamilton's  English  officers  to  sign 
the  covenant,  406 ;  forbids  Englishmen 
who  had  served  with  Hamilton  to  enter 
Scotland,  487  ;  takes  rcftige  in  Stirling, 
488;  resigns  the  government  to  the 
Whiggamores,  489;  reconstituted  out 
of  the  Whiggamoro  psirty,  491 ;  orders 
fresh  elections  to  Parliament,  514 

Scotland,  Committe«'c>f  Estates  with  the 
army  of,  urge  the  English  ParHamont 
to  settle  the  church,  ii.  12 

Scotland,  Convention  of  Estates  of,  sum- 
moned, i.  205  ;  meot'^,  208 

Scotland,  the  Cieneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of,  suggests  unity  of  religion 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  i.  22 ;  pro- 
tests against  sh«»ltc*ring  the  king  in 
Scotland,  ii.  569 ;  the  Hamilton  party 
supi)ortod  by  the  lay  elders  in,  iii.  331 ; 
issues  a  mauilesto  against  war  with  the 
English  Parliament,  ih. ;  condemns 
Hamilton,  417 

Scotland,   the    Parliament    of,  levies  a 
new    army    against    ^lontrose,    and 
refuses  to  accept  Baillie's  resignation, 
ii.   262;    transferred    to    Perth,    263; 
meets  at  St.  Andrews,  390;  sentences 
Montros^j's    followers    to  death,   391 ; 
meeting  of,  567;   votes  for  the  king's 
going    to    London,    5'''8;     refuses    to 
admit  Chark-s  into  Scotland  unless  he 
accepts    the    Nowca«»tle    propositions, 
570;  majority  of  the  Hamilton  party 
in  a  newly  cloctt?d,  iii.  329  ;  votes  that 
the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms 
has  been  broken,  and  mukes  demands 
on     the     English    Parliament,    356 ; 
appoints  colonels  for  regiments  to  be 
raised,    357 ;     ]>eremi)tory    summons 
from,  370;   adjourns,  .J04;  fresh  elec- 
tions  to,   514;    declares    against    the 
king's  trial,  578 
Scott,  Thomas,    Major.   s«*nt  to  Weat- 
minsti'r  from  Corklmsh  Field,  iii.  254 
Scott,  TliomaB,]»rotests against  renewing 
the  negotiation  with  the  kin;::,  iii.  378; 
absents  himself  from  Lill)ume'«  com- 
mittee on  the  A grcem cut  oftiiePeopley 

Scottish  army  in  England,  under   the 


Earl  of  Leven,  n  loan  for  the  support 
of,  i.  127;  English  commissioners  to 
accompany,  ih,;  crosses  the  Tweed, 
345;  drives  back  Newcastle,  374; 
foflows  Newcastle's  retreat,  396;  pre- 
pares to  besiege  York,  397  ;  takes  part 
m  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  440; 
besieges  Newcastle,  452;  takes  New- 
castle, 499;  invited  to  move  south- 
wards, ii.  21;  Cromwell  supports  the 
a<lvance  of,  65;  marches  by  way  of 
Westmoreland,  172;  left  unpaid 'and 
unsupplied,  188;  moves  southwards, 
221 ;  marches  towards  Hereford,  230 ; 
besieges  Hereford,  254 ;  dissatisfaction 
of  the  English  Parliament  with,  255 ; 
overtures  to  the  king  from  lords  in, 
»6. ;  plunders  Herefordshire,  282; 
abandons  the  siege  of  Hereford,  283; 
quartered  on  the  Tees,  351 ;  invited  to 
besiege  Newark,  363 ;  suggestion  that 
Charles  shall  take  refuge  in,  ih. ;  com- 
plaints in  the  House  of  Commons  of, 
364;  besieges  Newark,  374;  the  king 
proposes  to  go  to,  383 ;  negotiation  for 
the  neutrality  of,  412;  Charles  offers 
to  go  to,  459 ;  Charles  takes  refuge  in, 
477;  treatment  of  Charles  after  his 
arrival  in,  478 ;  surrender  of  Newark  to, 
479;  retreats  to  Newcastle,  480;  pro- 
posal to  withdraw,  518;  money  voted 
for  the  payment  of,  519;  makes  itself 
unpopular  in  the  North,  562 ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of,  568 ;  offers 
made  to  Charles  by  the  officers  of,  575 ; 
leaves  Newcastle,  577;  recrosses  the 
Tweed,  578 
Scottish  army  in   Ulster,  distress  of,  i. 
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Scottish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the,  appointment  of  commanders 
for,  iii.  380 ;  delay  in  raising  men  for, 
381 ;  suppre'^sion  of  resistiince  to  the 
levies  for,  405;  discussion  on  the 
movements  of,  406 ;  deficiencies  of,  416 ; 
want  of  discipline  in,  418;  reduces 
Appleby  Castle,  and  advances  to 
Kendal,  433;  advances  to  Hornby, 
435;  dispersion  of,  439;  abandons 
Langdale  at  Preston,  440;  retreats 
after  the  battle  of  Preston,  443; 
capitulation  of  the  infantrj-  of,  445; 
capitulation  of  the  cavalry  of,  447; 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  of,  448, 
492 

Scottish  conunissioners  in  England,  the, 
their  offer  to  mediate  between  the 
king  and  the  Parliament,  rejected  by 
Charles,  i.  145;  arrival  of,  in  1643, 
275 ;  to  be  sent  to  treat  on  matters 
arising  out  of  the  league  between 
the  kmgdoms,  357;  withdraw  a  sog- 
ffostion  that  the  king  may  be  de- 
uironed,385;  diaoorer  Cnmiwell'e  pro- 
poBal  to  maJn  war  on  Uw  8ooii|,  Um. 
23;   iak»  part  in  ft        * 
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impeuhiag  Cromwell,  aS;  ftM  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  Trekly  o[ 
tJxbridge,  66;  reveal  the\r  policy  io 
Ssbrui,  67 ;  ciimplaJB  a-t  Levaifu 
treatment  and  af  the  plnji  of  cunpugn 
of  the  Cummitt«u  of  Both  Kingaoms, 
iBg  naif  for  the  reopening  of  negotin- 
tiont  with  the  king,  3,13  ask  the 
EDKUsh  ParlioineDt  lor  iijil  iigainiit 
ilontrneo, 318  agree  tonubmit  tirtiis 
o-F  Tieate  to  ihe  queen,  319 ;  »»k  that 
the  ScottiBh  army  may  he  paid  nnll  a 
negotiation  opened  Htthllii.'  kiiii;,  ^'i,^ , 
notify  to  Montreoii  the  tiirniFOIMiiudi 
thay will  make  peace,  36^ ;  regufjut  that 
their  terms  may  be  aenb  to  liie  queen, 
365 ;  their  negotiation  with  WUl  Morray, 
4rsi  reCkue  te  set  down  thaii  terms  in 
writing,  4441  modify  thoir  oonditinnB, 
445 ;  cOQbialt  on  the  Teception  of  the 
kin?,  46a  i  urge  the  Honsoe  to  <^om6 
to  terme  with  the  Mng,  466;  the 
CommonB  oidtr  the  burning  of  the 
papers  of,  467;  their  condnct  towards 
Charles  diacueiied,  47c;  proteat  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  CIuu-Icb'b  ooming, 
47BJ  theii  complieity  in  Charles^K 
eoe&pe  revealed  faf  nn  intercepted 
k-tler,  489  ;  deny  their  eomplieity,  490; 
hope  thikt  Churiea  will  accept  the 
Newcii.llc     r.ropo»itioQB,     jii ;     urge 

of  Chiirl<^«V  rcluMiJ.  offer  to  withdraw 
their  arniy,  518;  reject  the  terms 
brought  fiv.™  tlw  king  by  Will  Marray, 
SSj;  !  misBion  of  a  frtali  bodj  of,  to 
treat  in  London,  lii.  69;  accept 
Charleii'B  answer  to  the  proposition  1^, 
to;  treat  witll  the  Engtiah  Prealiv- 
terisns  tor  a  Scottish  intervention,  84 ; 
remonstrate  on  »n  ioanlt  to  Lauder- 
dale. 1S8:  join  in  the  preeentation  of 
the  Hivi»ipt(in  Court  propositionfl,  190; 
roceivo  instraution  from  the  Committee 
of  J'.nti.te:',  103;  reinforced  by  the 
arriira)  of  Lanark  aod  Leniii^inii,  308; 
■riail  Charlea  a£  Hampton  l.tnirL  and 
nrKehimtD  eac&pe.siio;  ri-ijii'-tt  that 
&e  king  may  be  TemoTtid  to  Li<;iil,>ii, 
±401  condemn  ChiriflB'e  ovfTlura  lo 
Parlialnent,  958 :  propone  to  Cliolles 
to  eiicape  to  Berwick,  s&S ;  try  to  come 
to  an  understandiiig  with  Cluu]i>n,i^  | 
protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Charles,  and  visit  him  at  L'ariabrooka, 
971;  engagement  signed  by  Charles 
with,  373;  aceopt  the  engagement, 
175;  return  to  Edinbnrgh,  393;  pre- 
pare for  a  rising  in  Enghind,  and  stir 
up  the  Scots  against  the  English 
farli^inient,  33S;    protest  against  the 

BeudnmcrJ,  SirBarniibnB,  defends  Here- 


donald,  ii.  Sj  ;  attempts  to  cot  off  MoU- 
rose,  102 ;  diiqierBal  of  the  armj-  el, 
174;  sabmits  lo  Montrose,  175;  nts 
over  to  tho  Covenanters,  182;  ca^tt 
be  ready  to  join  tUe  king,  sr  j 
Sectaries,  the,  eharactor  of,  i.  367 
Sfidgmoor,  Goring  ruuHtera  his  troops  la. 

Selhy,  retreat  of  L-ird  Fairfiii  to,  L  li- 

captured  by  tlit;  Fttirfuns,3g6 
Selden,  John,  .id,  oca  tea  pfMoe,  i.  91; 
comploine  of  tlie  ajuljition  of  Vtt 
clergy,  483;  is  the  probable  luLharirf 
the  qnestions  put  to  the  Aseembb, 
4U^;  advocates  toleration  for  Cathol^ 
111.313  iBoveatheomisBionof*e)»«« 
/roratbe  declaration  m  niipportailte 
vote  of  Nc  Addreaae*.  299;  suppoiU 
Lady  Veruey,  ir3 

Self-denying  Ordinajice,  the  first  pro- 
posed by  Tatt,  ii.  ag;  progrea.  of,  31; 
Jaid  sjide  by  the  IwrdB,  33 ;  urged  ij 
the  Commons,  60;  the  Iiorda  tMa 
their  obJBctionB  to,  61 ;  reiectoi  Sa 

Self-denying  Ordin-uic*,  lio^^oMd, 
order  lor  th?  preparation  of,  iL  1411 
character  of,  14a;  passes  the  Om- 
raona,  143  i  passed  by  the  Lords,  I4C 
dispensed  with  in  certain  c»BB9,aoi,ai9 

Separatists,  the  early,  character  of  tbm 


i.  ,rf: 

lers   of  Pariia- 
i^l  KTulualia- 
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ieiby,  Edward,  sent  to  Weatm'inata  M 
a  nicmbor  of  the  Agitators'  depnIatioBi 
Hi  hSi  ;  is  probably  the  author  of  ■ 
letter  urging  the  soldiera  to  refon  tt 
enlist  for  Lreland,  79 ;  declares  -r-'"* 
King  and   Parliament,    3.8;    d^^ 

that  tho  soldiers  will  apbold  

jaflrage,  asfi;    carries   «    letter 
Lllbnme  to  Cromwoll,  ^30,  „   j 

leymour.  Lord,  164.  iFroncis  Si-jmonrl, 
att^s  a  conncU  at  Hampton  Court, 

Shaftesbury,  Waller  postwl    at    i    iBf 

tlubm"iisciztd,Lt,  1^378  ' 

ShuwIIr.„^.Th-,:^it,L,i,  of.  i   490 

Bhoffleld,<iccHpicdLvNF.iv.'u^il(.   i   ,61 

Sheldon,  Gilb(.-rl,rec';.iv,„  Charles's  v^ 

ii.  463;   *0.«s.Jted  by   Charles,   553; 

aUowed  t*i  .Llteud    llir.    king    as  tis 

chaplain,!ii.ia;    oBiciates  Iwfore  the 

lung,  I3I 
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Bherbome,  CaBtlo  of,  bolde  out  lor  the 
king,  i.  33 ;  absndnncd  by  the  ronliUs, 
48;  bosiegedbyFflirfai.ii.  277;  taken 
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Shetland,  proposed  cession  of,  i.  163 

Shrewsbury,  occupied  by  the  king,  i.  30 ; 
Rupert  passes  through,  373 ;  surprised 
by  Mitton,  ii.  132 

Shropshire,  Gerard  collects  troops  in,  ii. 
286 

Shuckburgh,  Richard,  joins  the  king 
before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  i.  48 

Sidney,  Algernon,  elected  as  a  recruiter, 
ii.  449;  tells  Cromwell  that  the  king 
cannot  he,  legally  tried,  iii.  569 

Sim[)8on,  Sidrach,  one  of  the  five  Dissent- 
ing Brethren,  i.  306 

Sinclair,  Lord,  1615  (John  Sinclair),  joins 
in  an  overture  to  the  king,  ii.  255 

Skippon,  Philip,  his  conduct  at  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  i.  253;  stationed 
at  Newport  Pagnell,  293 ;  makes  terms 
for  the  Burrender  of  Essex's  infantry, 
468  ;  takes  part  in  the  flank  march  at 
Newbury,  501 ;  named  by  the  Commons 
major-general  of  the  New  Model,  ii. 
64 ;  perKUJules  Essex's  soldiers  to  enlist 
in  the  New  Model  Army,  146;  draws 
up  a  plan  of  battle,  199 ;  marshals  the 
army  at  Naseby,  209;  is  wounded,  213; 
summoned  to  take  his  place  in  the 
army,  iii.  44;  appointed  to  command 
in  Ireland,  46;  accepts  the  command 
in  Ireland,  59 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  quiet  the  army,  62 ;  offers  terms  to 
the  army,  108 ;  placed  in  command  of 
the  triiinod  bands  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  361, 362;  holds  London  against 
Norwich,  393 ;  conflict  between  the 
Houses  on  an  order  given  to,  424; 
pleads  fr»r  peace  with  the  king,  467 

Skipton  Castle,  Langdale  expects  the 
governor  to  betray,  iii.  434 

Sleaford,  taken  by  the  royalists,  i.  374 

Shgo,  stormed,  ii.  396 ;  capture  of  a  copy 
of  Cilamorgan's  treaty  near,  408 

Smith,  John,  Captain,  recovers  the  stan- 
dard at  Edgehill,  i.  57 ;  is  knighted,  58 ; 
see  Smith,  Sir  John 

Smith,  Sir  John,  killed  at  Cheriton,  i. 

Smitlifield,  riot  in,  iii.  29 

Solemn  Engagement  of  the  Army^  a, 

subscribed    by  the  soldiers,  iii.   100; 

Cromwell's  part  in,  loi 
SoUmn  Engagement  of  the  City,  thOf 

signed,  iii.  165;  denounced  by  Parlia- 
ment, 166 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the,  see 

Covenant 
Somerset    House,    devastation    in    the 

queen's  chapel  at,  i.  iz8 
SomerHet,  promises  help  to  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  ii.  135 
Sourton  Down,  Hopton  driven  back  from, 

i.  152 
South-Eastem  Association,  the,  formation 

of,  i.  243 
Southampton,    Earl    of,    1624  (Thomas 

Wriothesley),  a  moderate  royalist,  i.  7; 


sent  to  Westminster  to  negotiate,  124; 
sent  again  to  negotiate,  ii.  40;  takes 
part  in  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  66; 
sent  by  the  king  to  RainBborough,47o; 
attends  a  council  at  Hampton  Court, 
iii.  206;  said  to  have  been  asked  to 
carry  on  a  negotiation  between  the 
Independents  and  the  king,  338; 
attends  the  king's  funeral,  598;  tells 
ft  story  about  Cromwell's  visit  to  the 
king's  body,  604 

Southwark,  the  City  urged  to  submit  to 
Fairfax  by  a  deputation  from,  iii.  175; 
regiments  admitted  into,  176 ;  secured 
against  the  Kentish  insurgents,  383 

Southwell,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  477 

Sovereignty  of  the  People,  Ireton's  doc- 
trine on,  iii.  496 

Spain,  loses  Mardyk  and  Dunkirk,  ii. 
55^58;  scparatt'  peace  between  the 
Dutch  Republic  and,  iii.  415 

Spalding,  occupied  by  Cromwell,  i.  224 

Speakers,  the  two,  take  refuge  with  the 
army,  iii.  169 

Spencer,  Lord,  1636  (Henry  Spencer),  a 
moderate  royalist,  i.  7;  sent  to  nego- 
tiate at  Westminster,  19 ;  iH  dissatisfied 
with  the  king,  29;  see  Sunderland, 
Earl  of 

Spottiswoodo,   Sir  Robert,  executed,  ii. 
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Stafford,  held  for  the  king,  i.  112 

Staffordshire,  royalist  feeding  in,  iii.  333 

Stage  plays,  ordinance  against,  i.  17  ; 
revival  of  the  ordinance  ngainst,  307; 
savage  ordinance  against,  308 

Stainmoor  Pass,  defended  by  Lambert, 
iii.  416 

Stamford,  Cromwell  clears  away  the 
royalists  from,  i.  221 ;  abandoned  by 
Cromwell,  224 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  1628  (Henry  Grey), 
evacuates  Hereford  and  falls  back  on 
Gloucestc^r,  i.  88 ;  sent  to  command  in 
the  West,  98  ;  retreats  before  Hopton, 
99;  takes  up  a  position  at  Stratton, 
1^8;  defeat  and  flight  of,  161 ;  gives  up 
his  opposition  to  the  vote  of  No  Ai 
dresses,  iii.  290 

Stapleton,  Sir  Philip,  his  conduct  at 
Edgehill,  i.  52;  sent  to  Westminster 
by  Essex,  152;  defeated  by  Hurry, 
182;  his  conduct  at  the  first  battle 
of  Newbury,  253;  gives  an  account 
of  Essex's  progress  in  Cornwall,  458; 
takes  part  in  a  conference  on  impeach- 
ing Cromwell,  ii.  26;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Presbyterians,  iii.  29;  drags 
Major  Tulidah  out  of  a  committee- 
room,  75 ;  wishes  Charles  to  be  removed 
from  the  army,  120;  flight  and  death 
of,  i8i 

Stawell,  Sir  Edward,  his  condnot  at 
Cheriton,  i.  382 

Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  James,  mnzders 
Lord  Kilpont,  ii.  90 
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Stirling  of  Keir,  Sir  George,  liberation 

of,  ii.  329 
Stirling,  Sir  George  Monro  at,  iii.  488 ; 
Borrender  of  Monro  at,  489 ;  Cromwell 
requires  the  execution  of  the  compact 
made  at,  491 
Stockport,  plundered  by  Rupert,  i.  429 
Stokesay,  royalists  defeated  at,  ii.  224 
8tow-on-the-Wold,  arrival  of  Erbcx  at,  i. 
240 ;  council  of  war  held  by  Essex  and 
Waller  at,  415 ;  Charles  holds  a  council 
of  war  at,  ii.  166 ;  Astlcy's  defeat  at, 

452 
Stradling,    Sir    Edward,    defeated    by 

Laughame,  ii.  260 

Stratford-on-Avon,  taken  by  the  royal- 
ists, i.  112;  regained  by  Lord  Brooke, 
113;  mooting  of  Rupert  and  the 
queen  at,  193 

Stratton,  battle  of,  i.  159-161 ;  Hopton's 
retreat  to,  ii.  436 

Strickland,  Walter,  sent  aml)assador  to 
the  Netherlands,  i.  42;  returns  to  the 
Netherlands,  iii.  298 

Strode,  William,  moves  the  expulsion  of 
CulpepiK»r,  i.  16 ;  carries  to  the  Lords 
ft  message  asking  that  the  ordinance 
for  Laud's  attainder  may  pass,  ii.  44 

Stuart,  Ijord  Bernard,  is  unable  to  take 
out  his  patent  as  Earl  of  Lichfield,  ii. 
286 ;  see  Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Stuart,  Lord  John,  killed  at  Cheriton,  i. 

384 
Sudeley  Castle,  Charles's  quarters  at,  i. 

244 ;  taken  by  Waller,  415 
Suffolk,  Earl  of,  1640  (James  Howard), 

impeached,  iii.  191 
Suffolk,  iH.>tition  for  the  establishment  of 

Presbyterionism  from,  iii.  29 ;  Fairfax 

8npporti>d  by  the  trained  bands  of,  402 ; 

EaJt  taken  in  the  siege  of  Colchester 
y  the  trained  bonds  of,  453 
Sunderland,     Earl      of,     1643     (Henry 
Spencer),  killed   at  Newbury,  i.  256; 
sec  Spencer,  Lord 
Sunderland,  success  of  the  Scots  near,  i. 

374 
Supernumeraries,  the,  order  for  the  dis- 

bandment  of,  iii.  280;  difficulties  in 
the  disbandment  of,  325 
Supreme  Council  of  the  confederate 
Catholics,  nominated  at  Kilkenny,  i. 
130;  mo<lified,  136;  refuses  Ormond's 
terms,  259 ;  is  favourable  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  king,  260;  refuses 
Antrim's  request  for  aid  for  the  king, 
391 ;  doiniuul-i  made  at  Oxford  by  the 
agents  of,  392 ;  ofTL-rs  an  army  to  Or- 
niond,  ii.  112;  repeats  the  offer,  403; 
assurps  Glamorgan  tliaf  ho  shall  take 
an  army  to  England,  ib. ;  offers  of 
Glamorgan  to,  406;  offers  3,000  men 
to  Glai morgan,  408 ;  agrees  to  relieve 
Chester,  417;  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Hinuocini  and  Ghunorgan, 
420;     CTcpects     a     conjunction     with 


Ormond,    423;    a^n*eea  to  a  treaty  of 
peace    with    Ormond,    424;    counter- 
mands   the    expedition    to    EngUikL 
426;  betakes  itself  to  liimerick,  534; 
disputes    with     Rinuccini    on    girii^ 
money    to     Clanricarde,     535;    utjpm 
Ormond  to   publish    the   peace,  536; 
attempts  to    satisfy  the  nuncio,  542; 
I       calls  in   Ormond,   543;   Rinaccini  w- 
I       rests   the  leaders  of,   544  ;  the  clergy 
i       choose    succ-ossors     of     the    arrested 
members  of,  ib. ;  can  sea  of  the  we«k- 
ness    of,   547;    coiideixins    the   pesoe 
with    Ormond,     iii.     346;     sends    far 
'       O'Neill  after    the    battle    of    Dungu 
Hill,  351 ;    return    to    power    of  the 
members  expttlled  by  Rinuccini  froin, 
354;  sends  commissioners    to  France 
and  Rome,  355 ;  invites  the  Prince  <rf 
Wales  to  Ireland,  ib. ;   negotiation  of 
its    commissioners    with    the    queen, 
4x3;  agrees  to  a  cessation  with  Inchi- 
quin,  414 
Surrey,  scenes  of    violence  at  the  pw- 
sentation  of  a  petition   from,  iii.  37c; 
popularity  of  the  ix}titioners  from,  37S 
Sutherland,  Earl  of,  161 5  (John  Gordon), 
I       supports  the  CovenantiTH,  ii.  182 
Swanley,  Captain,  drowns  Irish  soldien, 

;    »•  396 

I   Sweden,  goes  to  war  with  I>enmark,  L 
318;   makes  i)eace  with  Denmark,  iL 


Taaffe,  Viscount,  164a  (Theobald  Taafe), 
sent  by  Charles  to  Kilkenny,  i.  173; 
proposes  to  bring  Irish  soldiers  to 
England,  292  ;  defeated  by  Inchiqnin, 
iii.  354;  sides  with  the  Supreme 
Council,  414 

Tadcaster,  Lord  Fairfax  defeated  at,  L 
82  ;  junction  of  the  Fairfaxes  with  the 
Scots  at,  397 

Talbot,  Sir  Robert,  urges  Preston  to 
support  the  i)eace   with    Ormond,  ii 

547 

Tamworth,  held  for  the  kinf^,  i.  112 

Tate,  Zoucli,  chairman  of  u  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  Cromwell's 
charge  s gainst  Manchester,  ii.  20 ; 
makes  his  rejwrt,  28 ;  moves  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  29 

Taunton,  surrenders  to  Hopton,  i.  195; 
being  recovered  by  Parliament,  is 
besieged  by  th.?  rt>yalisf>*,  ii.  3^; 
relieved  u  first  time  by  Ilolbom.  38; 
Goring  resolves  to  l>csi(*go,  136; 
Ilolbom's  retroiit  from,  137;  approach 
of  GrenviU*  to,  154;  beginning  of  the 
second  siege  of,  163 ;  t-nd  of  the  second 
siego  of,  165 ;  third  siege  of,  229 ;  end 
of  the  thii-d  siege  of,  234 ;  att<>rupt  of 
Goring  to  surprise,  237 

Tavistock,  occupied   by  Hopton,    i.   81; 
arrival  of  Essex  at,  457  ;  urrival  of  the 
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king  at,  484 ;  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  at, 
ii.  438 

Taxation,  parliamentary,  imposed  on 
liondon  nnder  the  name  of  a  contriba- 
tion,  i.  33;  Pym  proposes  a  general, 
74;  assessed  in  London  and  West- 
minster, 75;  denounced  by  the  king, 
ib.;  ordinance  for  imposing,  on  the 
whole  country,  84;  Gerard  urges  the 
Commons  to  begin  the  levy  of,  105; 
orders  given  for  a  general  assessment 
for  the  levy  of,  xxi;  imxx>sed  in  the 
form  of  excise,  208;  imposed  in  the 
form  of  assessments  for  the  army,  151 

Taxation,  royal,  raised  without  a  par- 
liamentary grant,  i.  75 ;  system  of,  ii. 

154 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  publishes  The  Liberty 

of  Prophesying f  iii.   136;    nature  of 

his  ideas  on  toleration,  137;  Charles 

dissatisfied  with  the  arguments  of,  138 

Taylor,  John,  offers  on  the  pivrt  of  Spain 
to  cede  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and  Nievport 
to  England,  ii.  557 

Temple,  Sir  John,  arrested,  i.  260 

Tenby  Castle,  occupied  by  Poyer,  iii. 
358 ;  surrender  of,  394 

Tew,  Nicholas,  supxwrts  a    Lilbumian 

SBtition,  iii.  74 ;  imprisoned,  ib. ;  the 
ommons   approve  of   the  imprison- 
ment of,  75 
Tewkesbury,  occupied  by  Essex,  i.  344 ; 

taken  by  Massey,  415 
Thame,  occupied  by  Essex,  i.  175 
Thames  Ditton,  conference  of  Berkeley, 

Ashbumham,  and  Lcggo  at,  ni.  343 
Thionville,  captured  by  the  French,  i. 

319 
Thomhagh,  Francis,  Colonel,  killed  in 

the  pursuit  of  the  Scots,  iii.  444 

Tichbome,  Sir  Henry,  succeeds  Parsons 

as  lord  justice,  i.  145 ;  joins  Michael 

Jones,  iii.  349 ;  dismissed,  350 

Tickhill  Castle,  token  by  John  Lilbume, 

i.473 
Tilbury  Fort,  seized  by  the  army,  iii.  170 

Tippermuir,  battle  of,  ii.  88 

Titchfield,  arrival  of  Charles  at,  iii.  249 

Tithes,  petition  for  the  abolition  of,  ii. 

502 

Tiverton,  taken  by  Fairfax,  ii.  342 

Toleration,  declaration  of  the  Assembly 

in  favour  of,   i.  314;  scheme  of  the 

Oxford  clergy  for,  ii.  70;   demand  of 

the  Roman  Catholics  for,  21  z,  iii.  11; 

refused  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 

to  those  who  used  the  Prayer  Book, 

«i3 

Tomlinson,  Colonel,  his  humanity  to  the 

king  at  St.  James's,  iii.  592;  accom- 
panies tlie  king  to  Whitehall,  594; 
ap])car8  on  the  scaffold,  595 
Tomi)kin8,Nathanael,  his  pturt  in  Waller's 
plot,  i.  169 ;  arrest  of,  171 ;  discovery 
of  the  king's  commission  in  the  cellar 
of,  172 ;  executed,  184 

111. 


TUL 

Torrington,  success  of  Sir  John  Digby 

at,  i.  243;  battle  of,  ii.  43c 
Torture,  Colonel  Reade  subjected  to,  i. 

130 
Towcestor,  fortified  by  the  royalists,  i. 

386 ;  royalist  garrison  withdrawn  from, 

^323 

Tower  of  London,  the,  entrusted  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  i.  313; 
Fairfax  appointed  constable  of,  iii. 
176 ;  increase  of  the  garrison  of,  341 ; 
Fairfax's  soldiers  to  be  removed  from, 
373;  Fairfax's  soldiers  ejected  from, 
and  a  citizen  garrison  admitted  to,  378 

Trained  bands,  the,  inadequacy  of,  for 
permanent  service,  i.  395 

Traquair,  Earl  of,  1633  (John  Stuart) 
accompanies  Hamilton  to  York,  i.  146 ; 
offers  to  help  Montrose,  ii.  334;  is 
believed  to  have  betrayed  Montrose, 
335;  visits  Charles  at  Carisbrooke, 
iii.  270 

Treaty  of  Newport,  the,  agreement 
between  the  Houses  on  the  locality  of, 
iii.  435;  opening  of,  473;  question  of 
church  government  discussed  in,  475; 
Charles  spins  out  time  in,  479 ;  futility 
of,  after  the  rejection  of  the  king's 
offer  on  limited  episcopacy,  482;  Parlia- 
ment insists  on  the  king's  accepting 
the  whole  of  Hs  demands  in,  508; 
recall  of  the  commissioners  employed 
in,  511 

Treaty  of  Oxford,  the,  propositions  pre- 
pared for,  i.  91,  97 ;  presentation  to  th 
king  of  the  propositions  for,  103 ;  the 
Houses  agree  on  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing, 107 ;  progress  of,  z  10, 1 1 5 ;  Charles's 
final  terms  in,  125 ;  end  of,  126 

Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the,  peace  preposi- 
tions leading  to,  ii.  13;  Charles's  re- 
ception of  the  propositions  leading  to, 
24 ;  the  opening  of  negotiations 
ordered  for,  40;  feeling  of  the  Inde- 
pendents towards,  65 ;  the  Scots  prin- 
cipally concerned  in,  66 ;  conditione  of, 
68 ;  three  proi>08itions  to  bo  presented 
to  the  king  at,  69 ;  opening  of,  ib. ; 
discussions  at,  69-73  '*  attempt  to  find 
a  compromise  at,  75 ;  end  of,  76 

Trevor,  Sir  Thomas,  his  fine  employed  to 
pay  the  army,  i.  286 

Tnm,  relieved  by  Lisle,  i.  134;  opening 
of  negotiations  at,  142;  besieged  by 
Preston,  349 

Triploe  Heath,  rendezvous  on,  iii.  108 

Tromp,  Mart<;n  Harpurson,  Admiral, 
threatens  Batten,  i.  109;  blockades 
Dunkirk,  ii.  5s6;T6ported  to  intend  to 
convoy  lluiKjrt  to  sea,  iii.  506 

Truro,  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to, 

ii.  436 
TulidtUi,  Major,  imprisoned,  iii.  75 
Tullibardine,  Earl  of,  1643  (James  Mur- 
ray), opposed  to  Montrose  at  Kilsyth, 
ii.  269 
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Tnronne,  Visconnt  of  (lloiiri  de  la 
Tour  d'AuTergno),  contendB  against 
Mercy  on  thu  U])ptir  Khino,  ii.  121 ; 
lakes  purt  in  the  victory  of  Nordlingon, 
375 ;  gains  a  victory  at  Zasinorabaasen, 
iii.  414 

Turner,  Sir  James,  suppresses  resistance 
to  Hamilton's  levies  by  quartering 
soldiers  on  the  hoasoholders  of  Qlos- 
goW|  iii.  405 ;  recommends  Hamilton 
to  march  through  Yorkshire,  436 

Turnham  Green,  the  royal  army  checked 
at,  i.  67,  68 

Twiss,  William,  signs  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  toleration,  i.  3x4 


Ui.STEii,  struggle  between  Monro  and  the 
Confederates  in,  ii.  113 

United  States  of  America,  an  analogy 
between  The  Case  of  the  Artny  and 
the  constitution  of,  iii.  215 ;  the  Agree- 
ment 0/  the  Foople  compared  with  the 
State  constitutions  of,  224 

Uttoxeter,  Hamilton's  capitulation  at, 
iii.  447 

Uxbridge,  opening  of  the  treaty  at,  ii. 
66;  Fairfax's  head-quarters  removed 
to,  iii.  x2q 


Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  elder,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  i.  360 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  asks  the 
Commoms  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
the  king,  i.  91 ;  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  Scothind,  208 ;  suggests  an  amend- 
ment to  the  covenant,  270 ;  listens  to 
Charles's  offer  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
322 ;  his  saying  on  Ubcrty  of  conscience, 
340;  joins  in  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms, 358 ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
war  parly,  385 ;  resistance  of  the  Com- 
mons to,  387;  sent  to  York,  430;  secret 
mission  of,  U>  suggest  the  de^sition 
of  tlio  king,  431;  possibly  thinks  of 
placing  the  Elector  Palatine  on  the 
throne,  480 ;  said  to  be  for  liberty  of 
all  religions,  483 ;  seconds  the  motion 
for  a  self-denying  ordinance,  ii.  30;  acts 
as  teller  for  the  appointment  of  Fair- 
fax to  command  Uie  New  Model,  63 ; 
lakes  little  part  in  the  discussions  at 
Uxbridge,  66 ;  receives  an  offer  from 
Charles  through  Ashbumham,  442; 
ab^nts  himself  from  the  House,  iii. 
57;  opix>ses  Marten's  motion  for  a 
vote  of  No  Addresses,  201 ;  threatens 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  iiiUiT- 
\enlioii  of  the  army,  269;  dissalisfied 
with  Cromwell's  proposal  to  place  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throne,  295; 
nrues  the  Commons  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  City,  361:  sap- 


ports  the  retention  of  King,  Lonk,  and 
Commons,  362 ;  differs  in  opinion  fnn 
Cromwell,  465;  pleads  with  Chacei 
for  toleration,  475 ;  attacks  Charln'i 
linal  answer  from  Newjxirt,  531 ;  ob- 
jects to  putting   the   king  to   deatK 

557 
Vauglian,  Sir  William,  defeated  by  GroD- 

well,  ii.  158 ;  pro(x>aed  relief  of  Chester 

by,  338 ;  defeated  near  Denbigh,  360 

Vavasour,     Sir     Charles,     defeated    a 

Monster,  i.  259 ;  joins  the  king's  army, 

405 
Vavasour,  Sir  William,  sent  by  the  king 

to  negotiate  with  the  Independents,  ii 
379;  informs  the  king  of  an  allied 
plot  to  deliver  him  up,  380;  arrested 
and  banished,  381 
Venice,  the  Republic  of,  Henrietta 
Maria  asks  for  a  loan  of  money  from, 

iii.  4^3 

Verm  uy den,  Colonel,  sent  to  reinfone 
Leven,  ii.  169  ;  joins  Fairfax,  199 

Veruey,  Edmund,  character  ol,  i.  5; 
expounds  his  royalist  principles,  6 

Vemey,  Lady,  sent  to  Kngland  to  pleed 
for  the  removal  of  her  husband's  w- 
questralion,  iii.  309 ;  her  efforts  on  ha 
husband's  behalf,  311 

Vemey,  Sir  Edmund,  pohtical  opiniou 
of,  i.  4 ;  death  of,  56 

Vemey,  Sir  Ralph,  refuses  the  ooYeDant, 
ii.  150;  exile  and  poverty  of,  iii.  15; 
expelled  the  House,  23  ;  his  estate  «• 
que.slered,  t6.;  regains  his  estate, 
318 

Vemeys,the,  family  history  of,  iii.  15,  309 

Viiliers,  Lord  Francis,  joins  Hollaud'i 
rising,  iii.  408;  killed,  410,  411 

Vines,  Kichord,  preaches  the  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  Essex,  ii.  531 

Violet,  Thomas,  joins  in  a  plot  for 
gaining  the  City  for  the  king,  i.  316 

Vote  of  No  Addresses,  the,  projiosed  by 
Marten  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  rejected,  iii.  201 ;  uupported  by 
Htiinsborough,  238;  carried  in  the 
Commons,  288;  order  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  in  justification  of,  ^9; 
passed  by  the  Lords  under  military 
pressure,  290;  declaration  in  support 
of,  298,  299 ;  repealed,  467 ;  its  repeal 
revoked,  543 


W.vDi)iMo,  Fatlior  Luke,  writes  that  the 

po]io  has  promised  money  for  Ireland, 

ii.  123 
Wagcri,  fixed  by  the  justices,  iii.  5 
Wakefield,    captured    by    the    rt>yHli£iU, 

and  re- occupied   by  Sir  T.   Fairfax,  i. 

10 1 ;  taken  again  and  lost  by  Fairfax, 

163 
Wales,  North,   royalist  rising    ccrpected 

in,  iii.  333 ;  Sir  John  Owen's  rising  in, 

393 
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Wales,  Bopert  president  of  i.  372; 
Charles  passes  throagh,  ii.  361 

Wales,  South,  success  of  Gerard  in,  ii. 
171 ;  Charles  wins  over  the  gentry  of,  1 
243;  lukewarmness  of  tlie  gentry  of, 
254 ;  Charles  fails  to  find  recruits  in,  1 
285;  Laughame's  successes  in,  360; 
Foyer's  resistance  to  Parliament  in, 
»"•  325.  357;  general  revolt  of,  365; 
royahsts  in,  defeated  at  St.  FagaiiK. 
373'  Rurronder  of  Chepstow  and 
Tenby  in,  394 

Walker,  Clement,  attacks  Nathanael 
Fiennes,  i.  211 

WaUer,  Edmund,  acts  as  a  spy  for  the 
king,  i.  8 ;  his  literary  position,  9 ; 
nature  of  the  royalism  of,  10 ;  asks 
the  Commons  to  negotiate  for  peace, 
6x  ;  singled  out  by  Charles  for  favour, 
103 ;  undertakes  the  management  of 
a  royahst  plot,  128;  is  engaged  in 
furthering  the  plot,  169;  arrest  of, 
171 ;  denounces  Conway  and  Portland, 
183 ;  denounces  Northumberland, 
and  denies  knowledge  of  the  military 
arrangements  for  the  plot,  184;  ex- 
pelled the  House,  and  left  in  prison, 
1^5 ;  pardoned,  490 

Waller,  Sir  Hardress,  speaks  slightingly 
of  ihe  Agreement  of  the  People^  iii.  227 ; 
routs  insurgents  in  Cornwall,  393; 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  West,  427; 
sits  as  one  of  the  kings  judges,  565 

Waller,  Sir  William,  surrender  of  Ports- 
mouth to,  i.  23 ;  recovers  Winchester 
and  Chichester,  90;  his  successes  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire, 
120 ;  checked  by  Maurice,  121 ;  called 
William  the  Conqueror,  xh.\  takes 
Hereford,  152;  abandons  Hereford, 
and  fails  in  an  attack  on  Worcester, 
162;  establishes  himself  at  Bath  and 
corresponds  with  Hopton,  196;  fights 
the  battle  of  Lansdown,  199;  retires 
to  Bath,  30I ;  follows  Hopton,  202 ; 
besieges  Devizes  and  is  defeated  on 
Koundway  Down,  203 ;  abandons 
Bath,  210;  proposal  to  place,  at  the 
ho4id  of  a  new  army,  211,  2x2;  com- 
missioned by  Essex  to  command  a 
new  army,  226 ;  agrees  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  Essex,  279;  occupies 
Fomham,  286;  at  the  head  of  a 
South-Eastem  Association,  attacks 
Basing  House,  293;  surprises  Craw- 
ford at  Alton,  and  recaptures  Arundel 
Castle,  298 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Committtee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  360; 
entrusted  with  the  campaign  in  tlie 
West,  375;  establishcR  himself  at 
West  Meon,  377 ;  pushed  bock  to 
Hinton  Ampner,  378  ;  fights  the  battle 
of  Cheriton,  380;  overruns  a  great 
part  of  Hampshire,  388;  expected  to 
push  on  into  the  West,  398;  retreats 
to     Famham,   40T ;     joins    Essex   at 


iieading,  407 ;  advances  to  Wantage* 
410;  separates  from  Essex,  413; 
destroys  the  cross  at  Abingdon,  and 
nearly  surprises  the  king,  414;  takes 
Sudeley  Castle,  415;  joms  Essex  at 
Stow-on- the- Wold,  ih.\  ordered  to 
follow  the  king,  416  ;  pursues  Charles, 
422;  engages  Charles  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  425 ;  is  outmarched  by  Charles, 
453)  suggests  the  idea  of  the  New 
Model  Arm^,  454;  complains  of  the 
disorganisation  of  his  army,  455 ;  takes 
refuge  in  Abingdon,  4^6;  retreats  to 
Famham,  465;  ordered  to  join  Man- 
chester, 484 ;  stationed  at  Shaftesbury, 
487;  is  ready  to  serve  under  Man- 
chester, 491 ;  urges  the  importance  of 
destroying  the  king's  army,  493;  re- 
treats from  Shaftesbury,  496;  joins 
Manchester,  497;  takes  port  in  the 
fiank  march  at  Newbury,  501 ;  pursues 
the  king,  508 ;  proposes  to  fight  again, 
509 ;  makes  a  complaint  against 
Manchester,  ii.  21 ;  ordered  to  relieve 
Taunton,  34 ;  ordered  to  relieve  Wey- 
mouth, 74 ;  mutiny  of  the  cavalry  of, 
75;  dissatisfaction  of  the  cavalry  of, 
131;  takes  port  in  the  surprise  of  a 
party  near  Devizes,  137 ;  retreats  to 
Eingwood,  ih. ;  end  of  his  command, 
147;  military  character  of,  ib.\  sent 
as  commissioner  to  Saffron  Walden, 
iii.  47 ;  his  evidence  against  Cromwell 
discussed,  102,  n.  2;  placed  on  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  170 ;  escapes  to 
France,  181 ;  arrested,  543 ;  detained 
in  prison,  544 

Walluigford,  garrisoned  by  the  Eling,  i. 
y6 ;  surrender  of,  ii.  485 

Walmer  Castle,  won  by  the  royalists,  iii* 
384;  blockaded  by  Rich,  394,  395; 
surrender  of,  424 

Walton,  Valentine,  his  son  killed  at 
Marston  Moor,  i.  450 

Wantage,  occupied  by  Waller,  i.  410 

War  party,  the,  policy  of,  i.  71 ;  causes  of 
the  strength  of,  93 ;  Essex  gained  over 
to,  216;  led  by  Vane  and  St.  John, 
385 ;  avoids  meeting  the  offer  of  Dutch 
mediation  with  a  direct  negative,  387 

Wardour  Castle,  siege  of,  i.  243 

Wareham,  surprised  by  the  royalists,  i. 
401;  taken  by  the  parhamentarians, 
487 

Warner,  John,  Alderman,  becomes  lord 
mayor,  iii.  205 ;  restores  order  in  the 
city  after  the  riots  on  Christmas 
day,  282 ;  attack  on  the  house  of,  341 ; 
keeps  the  city  from  joining  Norwi<  h, 

393 
Warrington,   Baillie   surrenders  at,   lu. 

445  .  ^  ^ 

Warwick  Castle,  the  Commons  wish  to 

place  Charles  in,  ii.  480 ;  the  royalists 

W propose  to  seize,  iii.  333 
orwick,  Enrl  of    16x8  (RolK«rt   Rich), 
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proposal  to  ^ib  a  new  army  to  be 
commanded  by,  i.  46 ;  resigns  his 
command,  73;  attempts  to  relieve 
Exeter,  243 ;  a  colonial  eoinmissioner, 
339;  bocomoH  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Both  Kini^domH,  360;  relievos 
Lyme,  419;  rosi^^s  his  command  an 
lord  high  admiral,  ii.  T45;  tiikoB 
part  in  a  proposal  of  terms  to  the 
Idnff,  iii.  26 ;  sent  as  oommissionor  to 
Saffron  Waldon,  47;  Lady  Vomey 
attempts  to  p^ain  the  support  of,  313; 
appointed  lord  high  admiral,  384; 
socurofl  the  ships  at  Portsmoath,  and 
expects  the  revolted  fleet  to  return  to 
its  daty,  395;  weeds  the  disaffected 
sailors  out  of  the  fleet,  425 ;  is  separated 
from  the  royalist  fleet  by  a  storm, 
and  sails  for  the  Downs,  468 ;  blockades 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  fleet  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  483 

Waterford,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  i.  133 ; 
opposition  to  Ormond's  peace  at,  ii. 
540 ,  threatened  with  an  interdict,  541 

Watson,  scout- master,  brings  in  an  inter- 
cented  despatch,  ii.  206 

Webb,  Major-Gkneral,  votes  against  a 
surrender,  ii.  438 

Welbeok  House,  taken  by  Manchester,  i. 
473 ;  arrival  of  Charles  at,  ii.  261 ; 
Chiurlos  holds  a  council  of    war  at, 

Weldon,  Coloael,  sent  to  relieve  Taunton, 
ii.  165 

Welsh,  the,  support  Charles,  i.  28 ;  serve 
under  Lord  Herbert,  88;  Hertford's 
levies  amongst,  100;  defeated  by 
Waller  at  Highnam,  120;  insist  on 
besieging  Gloucester,  229 ;  form  nearly 

*  the  whole  of  Charles's  infantry  at 
Nasoby,  ii.  215;  discontented  with  the 
king,  321 ;  dislike  of  Puritanism 
amongst,  iii.  325;  defeated  at  St. 
Pagans,  373 

Wem,  occupied  by  Brereton,  i.  290 

Wentworth,  Lord  (Thomas  Wentworth), 
surprised  by  Cromwell,  ii.  428 

West,  Francis,  Colonel,  commands  the 
gairison  of  the  Tower,  iii.  378 

Western  Association,  the,  plan  for  the 
foundation  of,  ii.  134;  delay  in  the 
formation  of,  135 

Westminster  Abbey,  destruction  of 
monuments  in,  i.  154 

Westminster  Hall,  expulsion  of  the 
Surrey  petitioners  from,  iii.  375,  376 ; 
the  King's  trial  at,  570 

Westminster,  occupied  by  two  regi- 
ments, iii.  290;  proposed  withdrawal 
of  regiments  from,  369;  the  Houses 
ask  that  the  regiments  nmy  be  left  at, 
374;  scones  of  violence  at  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Surrey  petitioners  at, 

375, 
Westplialia,  peace  of,  iii.  483 

Wexford,  occupied  by  the  Irish,  i.  133 


Weymouth,  surrenders  to  the  royaliilt, 
i.  226;  occupied  by   Essex,  420;  sur- 
prised by  Sir  Liowis  Dyves,  ii.  74 ;  r»- 
I       covered  by  the  parliajnentariana,  133 
'   Whalley,    Edward,     Major,     afterwards 
Colonel,  steadiness   of   his   retreat  at 
Gainsborough,  i.  323  ;  routs  Langddr 
at  Nasoby,  ii.  2x4 ;  sent  to  watch  the 
king  at  Oxford,  428 ;  inarches  against 
Oxford,  464;    takes    Banbury  CasUe, 
484 ;  takes  (uurt  in  the  offioers'  petitioD 
on  service  in  Ireland,    iii.  38;  com- 
mands the  guard  over  the  king,  xoc; 
ordored  to   attend  the  king  to  Rich- 
mond, 125 ;  is  ordered  not  to  sdlow  the 
removal  of  the  king's   chaplains,  131 ; 
refuses  to  send  away    the  ehaplaiiu, 
132 ;  asks  Charles  to  renew  his  parole 
231;    warns    Charles     of    a    plot  to 
murder  him,  247;    restores  order  aX 
Bury    St.    Edmands,     375;     sent  in 
pursuit     of    Norwich,     390;     securM 
London,  392;   establishes   himself  st 
Mile  End,  393;  appointed  to  witnev 
the  execution  of  Lncas  and  Lisle,  459 
Wharton,  Nehemiah,  letters  of,  i.  32 
Wheatley,  occupied  by  Bsaex,  i.  175 
Whiggamore  raid,  the,  iii.  488 
Whitby,  taken  by  Sir  W.  Constable,  L  57a 
White,  Francis,  Major,  holds  thai  the 
only  existing  authority  is  that  of  Uw 
sword,  iii.  196;  asks  the   soldiers  to 
join  the  Levellers,  351 ;    argues  that 
Charles  cannot  be  put  to  death  except 
by  the  power  of  the  sword,  574 
White,  John,  destroys  Essex's  effigy,  u. 

533 

White,  Robert,  imprisoned  for  declaring 
that,  in  battle,  he  would  as  soon  shoot 
the  king  as  aay  other  man,  iii.  196 

Whitecoats,  Newcastle's  regiment  of, 
formation  of,  i.  444  ;  destruction  of,  447 

Whitehall,  occupied  by  Barkstead's  foot 
regiment,  iii.  290 ;  march  of  a  London 
mob  against,  340 ;  proposed  withdrawal 
of  the  regiment  from,  369 ;  the  Houses 
ask  that  the  regiment  may  be  left  at, 
^74 ;  conduct  of  the  Surrey  petitioners 
in  passing,  375 ;  Fairfax  takes  up  his 
quarters  at,  531 ;  the  king  removed  to 
St.  James's  from,  588;  the  king 
brought  back  to,  594;  the  king  on 
tlie  scaffold  in  front  of,  595  ;  the  king's 
body  kept  for  some  days  at,  598 ;  story 
of  Cromwell's  visit  to  the  king's  body 
at,  604 

Whitclockc,  Bulstrode,  joins  the  peace 
imrty,  i.  62 ;  his  houne  plundered,  64 ; 
supports  a  negotiation,  93 ;  Charles 
attem])t8  to  win  over,  ii.  24 ;  consulted 
by  Loudoun  on  a  proposed  impeach- 
ment of  Cromwell,  25 ;  negotiates  with 
Cromwell,  iii.  553 

Whitmore,  Sir  George,  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  Parliament) 
i.  97 
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Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas,  negotifttes 
with  fiwmwell,  iii.  553 

Wi^an,  advance  of  the  Scottish  horse  to, 
iii.  439;  plundered  by  Hamilton's 
army,  444 

Wigan,  welcomes  Rapert,  i.  430 

Wildman,  John,  his  evidence  against 
Cromwell  discussed,  iii.  X03,  n. ;  is 
present  at  the  discussion  in  the  Army 
Council  on  The  Case  of  the  Army, 
918;  declares  that  no  man  is  bound 
by  engagements  which  he  considers 
unjust,  231 ;  attacked  by  Iroton  for 
speaking  of  natural  rights,  222; 
publishes  Putney  PrqjectSf  284 ;  com- 
mitted for  trial,  291 

William  of  Orange,  Prince,  see  Orange, 
Prince  of 

Williams,  John  (Archbishop  of  York), 
flies  from  Cawood,  i.  39 

Williams,  Roger,  character  of,  i.  337; 
establishes  hunself  at  Providence, 
where  he  becomes,  first  a  Baptist,  and 
then  a  Seeker,  3^8 ;  arrives  in  England, 
339;  writes  The  Bloody  Tenent  of 
Feraeoutionf  ib. 

Willis,  Sir  Richard,  Governor  of  Newark, 
ii.  sSSi ;  suggests  a  plan  of  campaign, 
348;  welcomes  Rupert  at  Newark, 
356;  appointed  to  command  the 
horse  guards,  ib. ;  supports  Rupert's 
insubordination,  357 

Willoughby  of  Parham,  Lord,  joins 
CromweU  at  Nottingham,  i.  x86; 
surprises  Gainsborough,  221 ;  dissolu- 
tion of  his  force,  224;  Cromwell  sent 
to  support,  280;  meets  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  at  Boston,  281 ;  charge 
brought  by  Cromwell  against,  357; 
besieges  Newark,  372 ;  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  secession 
of  the  Lidepeudonts,  iii.  169;  impeached, 
191 ;  escapes,  292 ;  vice-admiral  of  the 
royalist  fleet,  404;  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  five  counties,  451 ;  dismissed, 

Wilmot,  Lord,  1620  (Henry  Wilmot), 
his  conduct  at  Edgehill,  i.  53-7 ;  takes 
part  in  the  battle  of  Roundway  Down, 
203;  is  repelled  by  Essex,  240;  tokos 
part  in  the  battle  of  Croprody  Bridge, 
426;  intrigues  of,  461;  arrest  and 
banishment  of,  462 ;  proposal  to  appoint 
lioutenant-colonel  under  Newcastle,  iii. 

451 
Winceby,  cavalry  action  at,  i.  282 

Winchester,  admits  the  royalists,  and  is 
retaken  by  Waller,  i.  90;  surprised 
by  the  royalists,  297;  occupied  by 
Waller,  388 ;  its'castle  tr.ken  by  Crom- 
well, ii.  343;  plan  for  surprising  the 
castle  of,  407;   Charles  weloomed  at, 

549 
Winchester,    Marquis    of,    1628    (John 

Paulet),  fortifies  Basing  House,  i.  293 ; 

taken  prisoner,  ii.  346 


YOB 

Windebank,  Thomas,  Colonel,  surrenders 
Bleckington  House,  ii.  157 ;  shot,  158 

Windsor,  occupied  by  a  parliamentary 
garrison,  i.  46;  failure  of  Rupert  to 
storm,  63;  Essex  falls  back  on,  279; 
the  king's  removal  to,  iii.  132 ;  prayer 
meeting  and  consultation  at,  364 ;  plan 
for  surprising  the  castle  of,  407 ;  head- 

2uarters  removed  to,  520;  funeral  of 
!harles  at,  598 

Winwick,  defeat  of  Hamilton's  army  at, 
iii.  445 

Wirral  Hundred,  fall  of  rents  in,  iii.  6 

Witches,  burnt  in  Scotland,  i.  266 

Wogan,  Edward,  Captain,  deserts  to  the 
Scots,  iii.  333 

Women,  House  of  Commons  attacked  by 
a  mob  of,  i.  218;  killed  and  disfigured 
after  Naseby,  ii.  217;  killed  by  the 
Covenanters  in  Methven  Wood,  265; 
kilfed  after  Philiphaugh,  337;  useful 
in  influencing  members  of  Parliament, 
iii.  310 

Woodcroft,  royalist  insurgents  defeated 
at,  iii.  394 

Woodstock,  attacked  by  Rainsborough, 
ii.  470 

Worcester,  occupied  by  Byron,  i.  34; 
Rupert's  arrival  at,  35;  occupied  by 
Essex,  36 ;  Essex  leaves  a  garrison  in, 
49;  abandoned  by  the  parliamen- 
t^ans,  76 ;  misconduct  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  cathedral  of,  ib,;  Waller  fails 
in  an  attack  on,  162 ;  arrival  of 
Charles  at,  415;  Charles  proposes  to 
concentrate  an  army  at,  ii.  381 ;  sur- 
render of,  521 ;  the  volunteers  for  Ire- 
•  land  quartered  at,  iii.  107 ;  army  forming 
at,  127 

Worcester,  first  Marquis  of,  1642  (Henry 
Somerset),  a  dukedom  offered  to,  ii. 
1x8 ;  complains  of  Charles's  treatment 
of  his  son,  415 

Worcester,  second  Marquis  of,  1646 
(Edward  Somerset),  helps  the  queen  to 
find  money  for  Oimond,  iii.  4x3;  see 
Glamorgan,  Earl  of 

Worsley,  Mr.,  takes  part  in  a  plot  for 
the  king's  escape,  iii.  334 

Wray,  Sir  Christopher,  takes  the  part  of 
Lord  Willoughby  against  Manchester, 

i-  357 

Wroth,  Sir  Thomas,  moves  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  king,  iii.  287 

Wycombe,  High,  plundered  by  Hurry,  i. 
182 


'  Yarmouth,  the  Prince  of  Wales  attempts 

to  win,  iii.  423 
Yeomans,  Robert,  executed  for  a  plot  to 

betray  Bristol  to  Rupert,  i.  114 
I  York,  James,  Duke  of  (second  son  d 
I       Charles  I.),  sent  ior  by  hia  lather,  iL 

341 ;  ordered  to  go  to  IxeUnd,  381 ; 
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proposal  to  summon  to  Weetminster, 
409;  taken  prisoner  at  Oxford,  485; 
design  to  carry  off  from  Northumber- 
land's care,  573;  plot  for  the  escape 
of,  iii.  324;  proposal  to  raise  to  the 
throne,  343 ;  escapes  to  Holland,  344 ; 
asked  to  command  the  royalist  fleet, 
404 
York,  royalists  at,  i .  1 8 ;  Newcastle  retreats 
to,  zoi;  Newcastle  shut  ap  in,  396; 
beginning  of  the  siege  of,  397 ;  progress 
of  the  siege  of,  430 ;  Newcastle  treats 
for  the  surrender  of,  434;  continues 
to    hold    out,  .435;    retreat    of    the 


ZUB 


besiegers  of,  436;  sazT6nd«r  ol,  448; 
mutiny  against  Poyntz  at,  iii.  150 
Yorkshire,  division  of  opinion  in,  i.  ^; 
success  of  Newcastle  in,  82;  si^nggle 
for  the  West  Riding  of,  100 ;  stren^ 
of  local  feeling  in,  229 ;  strong  position 
of  the  Fairfaxes  in,  571 ;  Lord  Fairfax 
appointed  to  besiege  foriressed  in, 
452;  mutiny  of  the  cavalry  from,  ii. 
197 ;  Charles  invited  into,  246 ;  offers 
made  to  Charles  by  the  gentlemen  of, 
261 

ZusMABSHAUSEN,  battle  of,  iii.  414 


THE   END. 
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HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  tlie  SPIRIT 

of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.    By  W.  E.  H.  Leckt.   2  vols.  cr.  8to.  I6». 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.    By  A.  De  Tooquevillb. 

Translated  by  H.  Rbeye.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  168. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte. 

By  O.  H.  Lkwes.    2  vols.  870.  Z2s. 

The    HISTORY    of    ISRAEL.      By    Heinrich    Ewald. 

8to.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  24«.     Vols.  UI.  and  IV.  21«.      Vol.  V.  ISs.    Vol.  VL 
16#.    Vol.  VU.  21«.    Vol.  Vni.  18«. 
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application : — 


1.  Monthly  List  of  New  Works  and 

New  Editions. 

2.  Quarterly     List     op     Announce- 

ments AND  New  Works. 

3.  Notes  on  Books  ;  being  an  Analysis 

OF  THE  Works  published  durino 
EACH  Quarter. 

4.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 

5.  Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Surgical 

Works. 


6.  Catalogue  of   School   Books   and 

Educational  Works. 

7.  Catalogue    of    Books     for     Ele- 

mentary    Schools     and     Pupil 
Teachers. 

8.  Catalogue  of  Theological  Works 

BY  Divines  and  Members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

9.  Catalogue  op  Works  in  General 

Literature. 


ABBEY  and  OVERTON,— The  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     By  Charles  J.  Abbey 

and  John  H.  Overton.    Cr.  8vo.  7/.  6</. 

il^^Orr.— Hellenica.    A  Collection 

of  Elssays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  idr. 

ABBOTT   {Evelyn,    M.A.,    LL.D,)— 

Works  by, 

A  Skeleton  Outline  of  Greek 
History.  Chronologically.  Ar- 
ranged.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

A  History  of  Greece.    In  Two 

Part^. 
Part  L — From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Ionian  Revolt.    Crown  8vo.  tor.  6d, 
Part  IL  Vol.  I.— 500-445  B.C.  [In  the  Press. 
Vol.  II.--{/rf  Preparation], 


ACLAND  andEANSOME.—AHsLnd' 
•  book  in  Outline  of  the  Politi- 
cal History  of  England  to 
1890.  Chronologically  Arranged. 
By  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.,  and 
Cyril  Ransomk,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AGTON.— Modem  Cookenr.      By 

Eliza  Acton.      With   150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

A.  K.  H.  B,—The  Essays  and  Con- 

TRIBUTIONS  OF.     Crown  8vo. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson. 

y,  6d. 
Cnanred  Aspects  of  Unchans^ed  Truths. 

3^.  Sd. 
Commonplace  Philosopher,    ^r.  6d. 
Counsel  and  Comfort  tram  a  City  Pnlpit. 

y.ed. 
Critical  Essays  of 

y.6d. 
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A,K,H,  B.—The  Ess  a  ys  and  Con- 

TRIBUTIONS  OF— continued. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories,    y.  6d. 
Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series,     ys.  td.  each. 
Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities. 

ys.  6d. 
Leisure  Hours  in  Town,     ys  6d. 
Lessons  of  Middle  Age.    ys.  6d. 
Our  Little  Life.    Two  Series,    ys.  6d.  each. 
Our  Homely  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  3^.  6^. 
Present  Day  Tkoughts.     v-  od. 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.    Three 

Series,     ys.  6d.  each. 
Seaside  Musings,     ij.  6d. 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish  Church 

of  a  Scottish  University  City,    ys,  6d. 
*To  Meet  the  Day*  through  the  Christian 

year :  being  a  Text  of  Scripture,  with  an 

Original  Meditation  and  a  Short  Selection 

in  Verse  for  Every  Day.     4f.  6</. 

American  Whist,  Illustrated:  con- 
taining the  Laws  and  Principles  of  the 
Game,  the  Analysis  of  the  New  Play  and 
American  Leads,  and  a  Series  of  Hands 
in  Diagram,  and  combining  Whist  Uni- 
versal and  American  Whist.  By  G.  W. 
P.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

AMOS.— A  Primer  of  the  English 
Constitution  and  Government 

By  Sheldon  Amos.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Annual  Register  (The).    A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
for  the  year  1890.     8vo.  iSs. 
*»*  Volumes  of  the  *  Annual  Register*  for  the 
years  1863- 1889  can  still  be  had. 

ANSTEY  {F.}— WORKS  BY. 

The    Black    Poodle,   and   other 

Stories.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  bds. ;  2s.  td.  cl. 

Voces    Populi.       Reprinted  from 

Punch.  With  20  Illustrations  by  J. 
Bernard  Partridge.     Fcp.  4to.  5/. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  WORKS  OF. 

The  Politics:  G.  Bekker's  Greek 

Text  of  Books  I.  III.  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  Bolland, 
M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory  Essays  by 
A.  Lang,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

The  Politics :  Introductory  Essays. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  (From  Bolland  and 
Lang's  *  Polities'.)     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 

with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan- 
der Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.  y2s. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics:  Newly 

Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown 
8to.  75.  6d. 


ARMSTRONG      (G.     F.     Sarnqt-y] 

Works  by. 

Poems :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Ft^  | 

8vo.  6s. 

King  Saul.    (The  Tragedy  of  M 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

King  David.      (The    Tragedy  i 

Israel,  Part  II.)      Fcp-  8vo.  6j. 

King  Solomon.     (The  Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)      Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Ugone :  A  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8?o.  & 
A  Garland  from  Greece ;  Poens. 

Fcp.  8vo.  91. 

Stories    of    Wicklow ;    PoeB& 

Fcp.  8vo.  gs. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broaddotli: 

a  Satire.     Fcp.  8vo-  4^. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmoiid 
J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  Svo.  yx  di 

ARMSTRONG  (E.  J.) —  WORKS  BY. 

Poetical  Works.     Fcp.  8va  y. 
Rssays  and  Sketches.    Fqp.  8m 

ARMSTRONG.  —  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese:  the  Termagant  of  Spain. 
By  Edward  Armstrong,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  [/h  tkipnsL 

ARNOLD    {Sir    Edwifi,    K.C.LKy- 

Works  by. 
The  Light  of  the  World;  or, 

the    Great    Consummation.      A    Poen. 
Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d.  net. 

Seas  and  Lands.    Reprinted  letten 

from    the    'Daily    Telegraph'.      Will 
numerous  lUustratioos.     8vo.  2ts. 

ARNOLD  {Dr.  T.)—  WORKS  BY. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Mo- 
dem History.     8vo.  ^s.  ed. 
Miscellaneous Woiics.  Svo.  ^s.U 

ASHLEY.— Rneiish  EconomicHis- 
tory  and  Theoiy.     By  W.  J. 

Ashley,  M.A.      Part    I.    The    Middk 

Ages.  ^55. 

Atelier  (Tne)  du  Lys ;  or,  An  Art 

Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Bj  the 
Author  of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori  \  CrowB 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

BY   TH£   SAME   AUTHOR. 

Mademoiselle  Mori :    a  Tale  of 

Modern  Rome.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

That  Child.    Illustrated  byGoRDoy 
Browns.    Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
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Atelier  (The)  du  Ijysr- Works  by 

THE  A  UTHOR  OF— continued. 

Under  a  Cloud.    Cr.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
The  Fiddler  of  Lugau.     With 

Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A    Child    of    the    Revolution. 

With  Illustrations  by  C  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d. 

Hester's  Venture :  a  Novel.    Cr. 

8vo.  2J.  6d. 

In  the  Olden  Time :  a  Tale  of  the 

Feasant  War  in  Germany.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

BACON.-  The  Works  and  Life 

OF, 

Complete  Works.    Edited  by  R. 

L.  Ellis,  J.  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.    7  vols.  8vo.  £^  \y,6d. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all 
his  Occasional  Works.   Edited 

by  J.  Spedding.    7  vols.  8vo.  £^  4J. 

The  EssajTS;  with  Annotations. 
By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  8vo. 
lor.  6d, 

The   EssajTS;    with    Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
D.D.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6f.  Text 
and  Index  only,  without  Introduction 
and  Notes,  in  i  vol.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY, 

Edited  by  the  Duke  OF  Beaufort,  K.G., 
assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

Hunting.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris. 
With  53  Illus.  by  J.  Sturgess,  J.  Charlton, 
and  A.  M.  Biddulph.     Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6^. 

Fishing^..    By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 
Vol.    I.     Salmon,    Trout,    and    Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6^. 
Vol.    II.      Pike    and    other  Coarse  Fish. 

With  132  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

Racing  and  Steeplechasing.    By 

the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
W.  G.  Craven,  &c.  With  56  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Sturgess.     Cr.  8vo.  los,  6d, 

Shooting.     By  Lord  Walsingham 

and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  lor.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.  icxr.  6d, 

Cycling.       By     Viscount     Bury 

(Earl  of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G. 
Lacy  HilLier.  With  19  Plates  and  70 
Woodcuts,  &c.,  by  Viscount  Bury,  Joseph 
Pennell,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6(i, 


The  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— 

continued. 
Athletics    and    Football.       By 

Montague  Shearman.  With  6  full- 
page  Illustrationsand45  Woodcuts,  &c.,  by 
Stanley  Berkeley,  and  from  Photographs 
by  G.  Mitchell.     Crown  8vo.  los.  td. 

Boating.     By  W    B.   Woodgate. 

With  10  fall-page  Illnstrations  and  39  wood- 
cuts, &c.,  in  the  Text.    Cr.  8vo.  los,  6d, 

Cricket    By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 

Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  With  1 1  full-page 
Illustrations  and  52  Woodcuts,  &c.,  in  the 
Text,  by  Lucien  Davis.    Cr.  8yo.  lor.  6d. 

Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. With  1 1  Plates  and  54  Woodcuts, 
&c.,  by  J.  Sturgess  and  G.  D.  Giles. 
Crown  8vo.  lor.  6rf. 

Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wrest- 
ling. By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mi- 
chell,  and  Walter  Armstrong.  With 
18  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts,  &c  Crown 
8vo.  lOr.  6d. 

Golf.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  A.J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Andrew 
Lang,  Sir  W.  G.  Simps'N,  Bart.,  &c. 
With  19  Plates  and  69  Woodcuts,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

Tennis,  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets, 
and  Fives.    By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 

Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bou- 
VERIF,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  12 
Plates  and  67  Woodcuts,  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

Riding  and   Polo.     By  Captain 

Robert  Weir,  Riding  Master,  R.H.G., 
and  J.  Moray  Brown.  With  Contri- 
butions by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Earl 
of  Onslow,  ^.  L.  Anderson,  and  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson.  With  18  Plates  and  41 
Woodcuts,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  los,  td. 

BAOEHOT  ( Walter).—  WORKS  BY. 

Biographical  Studies.    8vo.  12s. 

Economic  Studies.    8vo.  lox.  6d. 

Literary  Studies.    2  vols.  8vo.  28^. 

The  Postulates  of  English  Po- 
litical Economy.   Cr.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

A  Practical  Plan  for  Assimilat- 
ing the  English  and  American 
Money  as  a  Step  towards  a 
Universal  Money.     Cr«   8ya 

2S,  6d. 
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BAOWELL.—\n\zxiA  under  the 
Tudors,  with  a  Succinct  Account  of 
the  Earlier  History.  By  Richard  Bag- 
well, M.A.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
From  the  first  invasion  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  vear  1578.  8vo.  32J.  VoL  III. 
i578-i«)3.    8vo.  i&f. 

BAIN  (Alexander).— 1V0RKS  BY. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  los.  6^. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect  8vo.  1 51. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.  1 5 j. 
Logic, Deductive,  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  4J.  Part  II.  In- 
duction^  dr.  dd. 

Practical  Essajrs.    Cr.  8vo.  2s. 
BAKER.—By  the  Western  Sea:  a 

Summer  Idyll.  By  James  Baker, 
F.R.G.S.  Author  of  '  John  Westacott '. 
Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

BAKER  {Sir  S,  W,).—  lVORKS  BY. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.      With    6    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

BALL  {The  RL  Hem.  J.  T,).— WORKS 
BY, 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Ire- 
land.    (1537-1889).    8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Historical  Review  of  the  Legis- 
lative S3rstems  Operative  in 

Ireland,    from    the    Invasion   of 

Henry  the  Second  to  the  Union  (1172- 
1800).     8vo.  6/. 

BEACONSFIELD  {The  Earl  of).— 
WORKS  BY. 

Novels  and  Tales.    The  Hughen- 

den  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11 
Vignettes.     1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.  42/. 

Endjrmion.  |  Henrietta  Tem|>le. 

LoUiiar.  '  Contarini,  Fleming^,  &c. 

Coningsby.  Alroy,  Ixioii,  &c. 

Tancred.  Sybil.    The  Yoirns:  Duke,  &c. 

Venetia.  Vivian  Grey. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 

Complete  in  11  vols.  Crown  8vo.  is. 
each,  boards  ;  is.  6d,  each,  cloth. 

BECKER  {Prof esaar).— Works  BY.  . 
Gallus;   or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus.     Post  8vo.  ^i.  6d. 

Charicles ;   or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8vo.  7J.  6d. 


BELL  (Mrs.  Hugh). —  WORKS  BY. 
^A^lll  o'  the  Wisp:  a  Story.  Ikl 

trated  by  £.  L.  Shuts.   Crown 8v(K3i.ii| 

Chamber  Comedies :  a  Colkdidi 

of  Plays  and  Monologaes  for  the  Dnrat] 
Room.     Croyra  8vo.  6s. 

BLAKE.— Tables  for  the  Ceam-l 
sion  of  5  per  Cent  laJtM] 
from  ^  to  7  per  Cent  By;. 

Blake,  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Ml 
Limited.     8vo.  izs.  6d. 

Book  (The)   of    \Vedding  Dq&l 

Arranged  on  the  Plan  of  a  Birthday  Boil 
With  96  Illustrated  Borders,  Frootiipe8,| 
and  Title-page  by  W^alter  Crane;  flij 
Quotations  for  each  Day.  Compiled  aii 
Arranged  by  K.  E.  J.  Rbid,  May  Bce, 
and  Mabel  Bam  field.     4to.  211. 

BRASSEY  {Lady). —  WORKS  BY. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam,' oer 
Home  on  the  Ocean  ior 
Eleven  Months. 

Library  Edition.      With   8  Mapi  &^ 

Charts,  and  118  IIlustrations,8n>.2U 
Cabinet  Edition.      With   Map  and  ^ 

Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  71.6*. 
*  Silver   Library  *    Edition.      Wrth  » 

Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.  y.  6i 
Popular  Edition.    With  60  IllostntioK 

4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.      With  37  IllastnlioB. 

Fcp.  2s.  cloth,  or  35.  white  pairhafr. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East 

Library  Edition.  With  2  Maps  sd 
114  Illustrations,  8vo.  215. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  oi 
1 14  Illustrations,  Crowe  8vo.  7s.  61 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  lUo&tn- 
tions,  4to.  (>d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  *  Roaring  Forties  '• 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  120 
Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  75.  W. 

Popular  Edition.  With  183  IllBStia- 
tions,  4to.  td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

The  Last  Voyagre  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  *  Sunbeam'. 

With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illostraticcs 
in  Monotone  (20  full-page),  and  nearljsoo 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  Drawings 
by  R.  T.  PRiTCHm*.     8vo.  2M. 

Three  Vojrages  in  the  'Sun- 
beam'.    Popular  Edition.    A^lth 

346  Illustrations,  4to.  25.  6d. 

BRAY.—Tht  Philosophy  of  N^ 
cessity :  or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in 
Matter.  By  Charijes  Bray.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 
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BRIGHT,— h  History  of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D., 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Period  I. — Mediaeval  Monarchy:  The  De- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  Richard  III. 
From  A.D.  449  to  1485.     45.  6d. 

Period  II. — Personal  Monarchy :  Henry  VII. 
to  James  II.     From  1485  to  1688.     55. 

Period  III.  —  Constitutional  Monarchy : 
William  and  Mary  to  William  IV.  From 
1689  to  1837.     7J.  6d. 

Period  IV. — The  Growth  of  Democracy: 
Victoria.     From  1837  to  1880.     6jr. 

UROKK— With  Sack  and  Stock 
in  Alaska.    By  George  Broke, 

A.C.,  F.R.G.S.  With  2  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 

lUi r DEN,— Kloof   and    Karroo: 

Sport,  Legend,  and  Natural  History  in 
Cape  Colony.  By  H.  A.  Bryden.  With 
17  Illustrations.     8vo.  105.  6d, 

BUCKLE.— History  of  Civilisation 
in  England  and  France, 
Spain  and  Scotland.  By  Henry 

Thomas  Buckle.     3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  245. 
BULL  {Thomas).— Works  BY. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo. 
li.  6a. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease.    Fcp.  8vo.  IX.  6d, 

BUTLER  {Samuel).— WORKS  BY, 
Op.  I.  Erewhon.     Crown  8vo.  5J. 

Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.    A  Work 

in  defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in 
our  Lord's  Ministry.     Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d, 

Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit.    An  Essay 

after  a  Completer  View  of  Evolution. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d, 

Op.  4.  Evolution,  Old  and  New. 

Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

Op.  5.    Unconscious    Memory. 

Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Canton 
Ticino.  Illustrated.  Pott  4to. 
I  OS.  6d. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  z-6. 

With  Remarks  on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes' 
*  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals '.  Cr.  8vo. 
75.  6d. 


BUTLER   {Samuel).— Works    BY.— 
continued. 

Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the 
Main  Means  of  Organic 
Modification?     Cr.  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Op.  9.  Ex  Voto.    An  Account  of 

the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at 
Varallo-Sesia.     los.  6d, 

Holbein's  *  La  Danse '.  A  Note  on 

a  Drawing  called  *  La  Danse '.    y. 

CARLYLE.—Thovm:^    Carlyle:  a 

History  of  His  Life.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
1795-1835,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  71. 
1 834- 1 88 1,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

CASE.— PhysicBX  Realism:   being 

an  Analytical  Philosophy  from  the  Physical 
Objects  of  Science  to  the  Physical  Data 
of  Sense.  By  Thomas  Case,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor,  C.C.C.  8vo.  155. 

CHETWYND. — Racing  Remini- 
scences and  Experiences  of 
the  Turf,     By  Sir  George  Chet- 

WYND,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.  2IJ. 

CHILD.— ChuTcYi  and  State  under 
the  Tudors.     By  Gilbert  W. 

Child,  M.A.    8vo.  155. 

CHISHOLM.— Handbook,  of  Com- 
mercial  Geography.    By  G.  G. 

Chisholm.     With  29  Maps.     8vo.  ids. 

CHURCH.— Sir  Richard  Church, 
C.B.,  G.C.H.  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence :  a  Memoir.  By  Stanley 
Lane- Poole.     With  2  Plans.    8vo.  5*. 

CLIVR— Poems.  By  V.  (Mrs. 
Archer  Clive),  Author  of  *  Paul 
Ferroll '.  Including  the  IX.  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

CLODD.— The  Stoiy  of  Creation : 

a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution.  By  Ed- 
ward Clodd.  With  77  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

CLUTTERBUCK  {W.  J.).— WORKS 
BY. 

The   Skipper  in  Arctic  Seas. 

With  39  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  los.  6</. 

About    Ceylon    and    Borneo: 

being  an  Account  of  Two  Visits  to  Ceylon, 
one  to  Borneo,  and  How  we  Fell  Out  on 
our  Homeward  Journey.     With  47  Illus- 
'  trations.     Crown  8vo. 

COLENSO.— The  Pentateuch  and 
Book    of   Joshua   O 
Examined.    ByJ.  W. 

D.D.,  Ute  Bishop  of  NtttaL    Gi^ 
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COif FiV^.—Atherstone    Priory:    a 

Tale.    By  L.  N.  Comyn.    Cr.  8vo.  25.  dd.  \ 

CONINGTON  {John).— Works  by. 
The  iEneid  of  VirgiL    Translated 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.  6$. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Prose.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

COX.  —  h    General     History    of 

Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  History 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  With  ii  Maps 
and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.  75.  bd. 

CRAKE  {Rev,  A.  D.).— WORKS  BY, 

Historical  Tales.    Crown  8vo.  5 

vols.  25.  6d.  each. 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  The  First  Chronicle  of 
vEscendune. 

Alfgar  the  Dane ;  or,  the  Second  Chronicle 
01  Ascend  une. 

The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third  and 
Last  Chronicle  of  i^scendune. 

The  House  of  Waldeme.  A  Tale  of  the 
Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  ihe  Days  of 
the  Barons*  Wars. 

Brian  Fitz-Count  A  Story  of  Wallingford 
Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 

History  of  the  Church  under 
the     Roman    Empire,    A.D. 

30-476.     Crown  Svo,  75.  6d, 

CREIGHTON.  — History  of  the 
Papacy  during  the  Reforma- 
tion.    By  Mandell  Creighton, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1378- 1464,  32J.  ; 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1464-1518,  245. 

CRUMP  {A.),— WORKS  BY, 

A  Short  Enquiry  into  the  For- 
mation of  Political  Opinion, 

from  the  reign  of  the  Great  Families  to 
the  Advent  of  Democracy.     Svo.  ys.  6d. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 

which  took  place  coincidently  with  the 
Demonetisation  of  Silver  by  Germany. 
Svo.  6s, 

CUD  WORTH,— An  Introduction 
to  Cudworth's  Treatise  con- 
cerning Eternal  and  Immu- 
table  Morality.       By   W.    R. 

Scott.     Crown  Svo.  31. 


CURZON.— Russia,  in  Central  Asia 
in  1889,  and  the  Ang^ 
Russian  Question.   By  the  Hon 

George  N.  Curzon,  M.P.     Sva  211. 

DAA  TE.—'LsL  Commedia  di  Dantt 

A  New  Text,  carefully  Revised  wiik 
the  aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  ami 
Collations.     Small  Svo.  65. 

DA  VIDSON  { W.  L.),—  JVORKS  BY. 

The  Loeic  of  Definition  Ez- 
plainea  and  Applied.  Cr.Svad;. 

Leading:  and  Important  English 
Words  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified.   Fcp.  Svo.  3J.  6d, 

DEL  AND  (Mrs,).-  WORKS  BY, 
John  Ward,  Preacher :  a  Stay. 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cl(Hh. 
Sidney :  a  Novel     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Verses. 

Fcp.  Svo.  5 J. 

DELA  SA  USSA  YE.— A  Manual  of 
the  Science  of  Religion.    By 

Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Salssaye- 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Colyer  Fergussos 
(nee  Max  Muller).  Revised  liv  the 
Author.     Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d, 

DE  REDCLIFFE.— The  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Stratford  Can- 
ning: Viscount  Stratford  De 
Redcliffe.      By   Stanley   Lani- 

Poole.  Cabinet  Edition,  abridged,  witb 
3  Portraits,  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d, 

DE  SALTS  {Mrs.).— Works  by. 

Cakes  and  .  Confections  k  la 
Mode,     fcp,  Svo.  IS.  6d.  boards. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  k 
la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  bds. 

Dressed  Vegetables  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo.  15.  6d.  boards. 

Drinks  k  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  is. 

6d,  boards. 

Entries  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Sva 

\5,  6d,  boards. 

Floral  Decorations.     Suggestions 

and  Descriptions.     Fcap.  Svo.  15.  6^ 

Osrsters  k  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Sva 

15.  6d.  boards. 
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1}  DE SALIS(Mr8.).—  Works  BY,-4:onL 

^     Puddings  and  Pastry  k  la  Mode. 

"^  Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6d,  boards. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. 

15.  6d,  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6d,  boards. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6d,  boards. 
Tempting    Dishes    for    Small 
Incomes.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 

Household.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE,—DemocrsiCy 
in    America.      By    Alexis    de 

ToCQUEViLLK.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6s. 

DOUGALL.— Beggars  All :  a  Novel. 

By  L.  Dou<;all.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

DOW£LL,—A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion  and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885. 
By  Stephen  Dowrll.  (4  vols.  8vo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
215.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21s. 

DOYLE  (A,  Conan),— WORKS  BY, 

Micah  Clarke.  A  tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  dd. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar; 

and  other  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

DEANE.—Tbe  History  of  St. 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Drane.    32  Illustrations.   8vo.  155. 

Dublin   University  Press  Series 

(The) :  a  Series  of  Works  under- 
taken by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus  Dub- 
linensis  of  St  Matthew.    4to.  21s, 

Evangelionim    Versio    Ante- 

hieronymiana  ex  Codlce  Usseriano 
(Dablinensi).     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  215. 

Allman's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid.    8vo.  105.  6d. 

Bumside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  (A.  W.) 
Theory  of  Equations.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Analytical   Geometry   of  the 

Conic  Sections.     Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 


Dublin   University  Press  Series 

(The).  — continued, 

Davies'  (J.  F.)  Eumenides  of  .fschylus. 

With  Metrical  English  Translation.    8vo. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse..  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
8vo.  6s, 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  Williapi 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     155.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse, 
and  Hyperbola.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Language  of 
St  Luke.    8vo.  165. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Clifife)  Essays  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.     8vo.  los.  6a. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  vertebrata.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

MacCuUagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.    8vo.  155. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  &c. 
8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Log^c     Crown  8vb.  5s. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Plane  Conies.    Cr. 

ovo.  55. 

Southeys  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Caroune  Bowles.  Edited  by  E.  Dow- 
den.     8vo.  145. 

Stubbs'  ( T.  W.)  History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     8vo.  12s.  6d, 

ThomhiU's  (W.  J.)  The  iEneid  of  Virgil, 

freely    translated    into    English    Blank 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspon- 
dence.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.     8vo.  each  125. 

— : The   Achamians    of    Aristo- 


phanes, translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  is, 

Webb's  (T.  E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Trans- 
lation  and  Notes.     8vo.  12s,  6d, 

The  Veil  of  Isis:  a  Series  of 


Essays  on  Idealism.    8vo.  los.  6d, 

Wilkins'  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems.    8vo.  65. 

Epochs     of     Modem     History. 

Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.     19  vols. 
P'cp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 

AirVs  (O.)  The  English  Restoration  and 
Louis  XIV.  (Z648-1678). 

Church's  (Very  Rev.  R.  W.)  The  Be- 
fi^inning  of  uie  Middle  Ages.  With  3 
Maps. 
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Epochs  of  Modem  History.— r<?«/. 

Cox's  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Crusades. 

With  a  Map. 

Crei|:hton's  (Rev.  M.)  The  Age  of 
Ehzabeth.     With  5  Maps. 

Gairdner's  (J.)  The  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York ;  with  the  Conquest  and 
Loss  of  France.     With  5  Maps. 

Gardiner's  (S.  R.)The  First  Two  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  Revolution  (i<So3- 
1660).     With  4  Maps. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618- 

1648).     With  a  Map. 

Gardiner's  (Mrs.  S.  R.)  The  French 
Revolution  (1789-1795).     With  7  Maps. 

Hale's  (Rev.  £.)  The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and    Western    Europe    (1678 -1697). 

With  II  Maps  and  Plans. 

Johnson's  (Rev.  A.  H.)  The  Normans  in 
Europe.     With  3  Maps. 

Longman's  (F.  W. )  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War.  With  2 
Maps. 

Ludlow's  (J.  M.)  The  War  of  American 
Independence  (1775-1783).  With  4  Maps. 

McCarthy's  (Justin)  The  Epoch  of  Re- 
form (1830-1850). 

Moberly's  (Rev.  C.  E.)  The  Early  Tu- 
dors. 

Morris's  (E.   E.)   The  Age  of  Anne. 

With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Early  Hanoverians.    With 

9  Maps  and  Plans. 

Seebohm's  (F.)  The  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant Revolution.     With  4  Maps. 

Stubbs'  (Right  Rev.  W.)  The  Early 
Plantagenets.     With  2  Maps. 

Warburton's  (Rev.  W.)  Edward  the 
Third.     With  3  Maps. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.    Ed- ' 

ited  by  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Fcp.  8vo.  2j. 
dd,  each. 

Balzani's  (U.)  The  Popes  and  the  Ho- 
henstaufen. 

Brodrick's  (Hon.  G.  C.)  A  History  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Carr's  (Rev.  A.)  The  Church  and  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Gwatkin's  (H.  M.)  The  Arian  Contro- 
versy. 

Hunt's  (Rev.  W.)  The  English  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mnllinger's  (J.  B.)  A  HUtory  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Overton's  (Rev.  L  H.)  The  Evangelical 
Revival  m  the^gfateenth  Century. 


Epochs  of  Church  History.— ^^wi/. 

Perry's  (Rev.  G.  G.)  The  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  En^^land. 

Plummer's  (A.)  The  Church  of  the  Eaxij 
Fathers. 

Poole's  (R  L.)  \VycUffe  and  Early 
Movements  of  Reform. 

Stephen's  (Rev.  \V.  R.  W^.)  Hildebnnd 
and  his  Times. 

Tozer's  (Rev.  H.  F.)  The  Church  and 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

Tucker's  (Rev.  H.  W.)  The  EagiiA 
Church  in  other  Lands. 

Wakeman's  (H.  O.)  The  Church  and  the 
Puritans  (i570-i6Sa) 

Ward's  (A.  W.)  The  Counter-Refoma- 
tion. 

Epochs     of     Ancient      History. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  and  by  C.  Sankey.  M.A. 
10  volumes,  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  25.  W. 
each. 

Beesiys  (A.  H.)  The  Gr&cchi,  Marios, 
and  Sulla.    With  2  Maps. 

Capes'  (Rev.  W.  W.)  The  Early  Ro- 
man Empire.  From  the  Assassination  of 
Julias  Caesar  to  the  Assassination  of  Domi- 
tian.     With  2  Maps. 

The   Roman    Hmolre    of  tbe 


Second  Century,  or  the  A^  of  the 

Antonines.     With  2  Maps. 

Cox's  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  The  Atfaeman 
Empu-e  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to 
the  Fall  of  Athens.     With  5  Maps. 

1 The  Greeks  and  the  Perstans. 

With  4  Maps. 

Curteis's  (A.  M.)  The  Rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire.     With  8  Maps. 

Ihne's  (W.)  Rome  to  its  Captare  b?  the 
Gauls.     With  a  Map. 

Merivale's  (Very  Rev.  C.)  The  Romfl 
Triumvirates.     With  a  Map. 

SankeVs  (C.)  The  Spartan  and 
Theban  Supremacies.       With  5  Maps. 

Smith's  (R.  B.)  Rome  and  Carthage, 
the  Punic  Wars.  With  9  Maps  tad 
Plans. 

Epochs    of   American    Histoiy. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harrani 
College. 

Hart's  (A.  B.)  Formation  of  the  Unioa 
(1763-1829).    Fcp.8vo.    lln  pref^aium. 

Thwaites's  (R.  G.)  The  Colcoies  (zjq*- 
1763).     Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  6d.  [Ready. 

Wilson's  (W.)  Division  and  Re-anioo 
(Z829-Z889).   Fcp.  8vo.   [In  Reparation, 
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Epochs     of     English     Historjr. 

■  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  27  Tables 

r  and  Pedigrees,  and  23  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  ' 

»      5*.  i 

,     *^*  For  details  of  Parts  see  Longmans  &  Co,*s  1 
^  Catalogue  of  School  Books. 

EWALD{Ueinrich).—  WORKS  BY. 

The  Antiquities  of  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  H.  S.  Solly, 
M.A.  8vo.  125.  6d, 

The  History  of  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  245.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
215.  Vol.  V.  185.  Vol.  VI.  165.  Vol. 
VII.  215.  Vol.  VIII.,  with  Index  to  the 
Complete  Work,  185. 

FAENELL.--Greek,  Lyric  Poetry: 

a  Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writers. 
Arranged  with  Prefatory  Articles,  Intro- 
ductory Matter,  and  Commentary.  By 
George  S.  Farnell,  M.A.  With  5 
Plates.     8vo.  165. 

FARRAR{  Ven,  Archdeacon).—  WORKS . 
BY, 

Darkness  and  Dawn ;  or,  Scenes 

in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
2  vols.  8vo.  285. 

Language  and  Languages.    A 

Revised  Edition  o(  Chapters  on  Language 
and  Families  of  Speech.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

FITZWYGRAM.  —  Horses      and 

Stables.  By  Major-General  Sir 
F.  FiTZWYGRAM,  Bart.  With  19  pages 
of  Illustrations.     8vo.  55. 

FORD.— The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Archery.     By  the  late  Horace 

Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Re-written  by  W.  Butt,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    8vo.  145. 

FO  U A  RD,— The  Christ  the  Son  of 
God :  a  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Abb4  Con- 
stant FoUARD.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Cardinal  Manning.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  145. 

/'OX— The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox.    By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Library  Edition,  8vo.  185. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  65. 

FRANCIS.— A  Book  on  Angling; 

or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  branch ;  including  full  Illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis 
Francis.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.    Crown  8vo.  155. 


FREEMAN,— The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe.    By  £.  A 

Freeman.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo. 
315.  6d, 

FROUDE  {James  A,),—  WORKS  BY. 

The  History  of  England,  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine   of 
Aragon ;  the  Story  as  told  by  the 

Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  usum  Lai- 
cornm,     8vo.   I  dr. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols. 

Crown  8vo.  245.  Cheap  Edition,  4  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d,  each. 

Caesar:  a  Sketch.     Crown  8vo.  3J. 
6d. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    3  vols. 

Crown  8vo.  185. 

Oceana  I   or,  England  and  her 
Colonies.     With  9   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies ; 

or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  25.  boards,  25.  6d, 
cloth. 

The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy; 

an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 

Life.  1795101835.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
75.     1834  to  1881.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  75. 

GALLWEY.—  'Letters  to   Young 
Shooters.      (First  Series.)      On 

the  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.  By  Sir 
Ralph  Paynk-Gallwey,  Bart.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d, 

GARDINER      {Samuel      Rawson),— 

Works  by. 
History  of  England,  from   the 

Accession  of  Tames  I.  to  the  Outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  price  65.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-1649.    (3  vols.^    Vol. 

I.  1642-1644.  With  24  Maps.  ovo.  2IJ. 
(out  of  print).  Vol.  II.  l64|-t6Ay* 
With  21    Maps.     8vo.   241.     VoL   UL 
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GARDINER  {Samuel  Rawson),-^ 
WORKS  BY, —continued. 

The  Student's  History  of  Eng- 
land.    Vol.  I.  B.C.  55 — A.D.  1509, 

with  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4J. 
Vol.  II.  1509-1689,  with  96  Illustrations. 
Crown  Sto.  4*.  Vol.  III.  (1689-1865). 
Crown  8vo.  45.  Complete  in  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 

A  School  Atlas  of  English  His- 
tory.    A  Companion  Atlas  to  the 

*  Student's  History  of  England  '.  With 
66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c. 
Fcap.  4to.  5^. 

GIBERNE,— WORKS  BY. 

Nigel  Browning.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Miss   Devereux,  Spinster.     A 

Novel.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  17s. 

GOETHE,— VzMSt.  A  New  Transla- 
tion chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Faust.     The  Second  Part.     A  New 

Translation  in  Verse.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.     Crown  8vo.  6i. 

GREEN.— The  Works  of  Thomas 
Hill  Green.     Edited  by  R.   L. 

Nettleship.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
— Philosophical  Works.  8vo.  i6j.  each. 
Vol.  III. — Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes  and  Memoir.  8vo.  215. 

The  Witness  of  God  and  Faith : 

Two  Lay  Sermons.  By  T.  H.  Green. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

GREVILLE.—A  Journal  of  the 
Reig^ns  of  King  George  IV., 
King  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria.    By  C.  C.  F.  Grbvillb. 

Edited  by  H.  Reeve.  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  6s,  each. 

G WILT.  —  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 

F.S.A.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1700 
Engravings  on  Wood.     8vo.  52s.  bd. 

HAGGARD.— Uft  and  its  Author: 

an  Essay  in  Verse.  By  Ella  Haggard. 
With  a  Memoir  by  H.  Rider  Haggard, 
and  Portrait.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

HAGGARD  {H.  Rider).— WORKS  BY. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
Greiffenhagen  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6rf. 


HAGGARD  (H.  Rider.)— WORKS  BY. 
— continued, 

Mauwa's  Revenge  ;  or.  The  War 

of  the  Little  Hand.  Crown  8vo.  u. 
boards;  n.  6d.  cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  .  A  Novd 

Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Cleopatra:  being   an   Acxount  of 

the  Fall  and  Vengeance  of  Harmidus, 
the  Royal  Egyptian,  ^^ith  29  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  M.  Greifienbagcn  aod 
R .  Caton  Wood vilie.      Crown  8yo.  5$.  6d, 

Beatrice.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Eric  Brightesres.     With  1 7  Plate 

and  34  IllnstratioDS  in  the  Text  b? 
Lancelot  Speed.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HA  GGARD  and  LANG.  —  The 
World's  Desire.     By  H.  Ridix 

Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  Crown 
8vo.  6f . 

HALLIWELL'PHILLIPPS.  —A 
Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps'  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean Rarities  former^ 
preserved  at  HolUngfouiy 
Copse,      Brig^hton.        Second 

Edition.  Enlarged  by  £rj«bst  L 
Baker,  F.S.A.    5vo.  los.  6d. 

HARRISON.— Myths  of  the  Odys- 
sey in   Art   and    Literature. 

Illustrated  with  Outline  Drawings.  Bj 
Jane  E.  Harrison.    8vo.  185. 

HARRISON.— The  Contemporary 
History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, compiled  from  the  'Annual 

Register '.  By  F.  Bayford  Harrisok. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

HARTE  (Bret).— WORKS  BY. 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods.    Fcp. 

8vo.  15.  boards  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

On  the  Frontier,     i6mo.  15. 
By  Shore  and  Sedg^e.     i6ma  u. 

HARTWIG  {Dr.).— Works  BY. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living:  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  Sto. 
los.  6d. 

The  Tropical  World.      With  8 

Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  ros.  6d. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Aerial  World.    With  Map, 

8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     Svo.  los.  6d. 
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HX  r^LOCif.  —  Memoirs    of    Sir 
Henry  Haveiock,  ICC.B.    By 

John  Clark  Marshman.  Crown  8vo. 
y,  6d, 

HEARN{W.  Edward),-^ IVORKS  BY, 

The  Goverament  of  England: 

its  Structure  and  its  Development.  8vo. 
165. 

The  Aryan  Household :  its  Struc- 
ture and  its  Development.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  8vo. 
165. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.    Edited  by 

E.  A.  Freeman,  D.CL.,  and  Rev. 
William  Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Bristol.     By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.  ByRev.MANDBLLCRBicH- 

TON. 

Cinque    Ports.       By    Montagu 

Burrows. 

Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Frbbman. 

London.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftib, 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boasb. 

Winchester.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kit- 
chin,  D.D. 

New  York.    By  Thbodorb  Roosb- 

VELT. 

Boston  (U.S.).  By  Hbnry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

York.     By  Rev.  Jambs  Rainb. 

[In  Preparation, 

HODGSON {Sliadworth  H,),—  WORKS 
BY, 

Time  and  Space :  a  Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo.  165. 

The   Theoiy  of   Practice :   an 

Ethical  Enquiry.     2  vols.  8vo.  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection : 

2  vols.  8vo.  2 IS. 

Outcast  Essays  and  Verse 
Translations.       Essays:     The 

Genius  of  De  Quincey — De  Quincey  as 
Political  Economist — The  Supernatural 
m  English  Poetry;  with  Note  on  the 
True  Symbol  of  Christian  Union — Eng- 
lish Verse.  Verse  Translations :  Nineteen 
Passages  from  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer, 
&c.    Crown  8yo.  81.  6d, 


HOWITT,— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 

Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6rf. 

HULLAH  {John),— WORKS  BY, 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Modem  Music.    8vo. 

85.  &/. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Tran- 
sition Period  of  Musical  His- 
tory.    8vo.  I  ox.  6d, 

^crj/^.-ThePhilosophicalWorks 
of  David  Hume.    Edited  by  T. 

H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols. 
8vo.  56s.  Or  Separately,  Essays,  2  vols. 
28s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2  vols. 
285. 

HUTCHINSON    (Horace),— WORKS 
BY. 

Creatures  of  Circumstance:  A 

Novel.    3  vols.     Crown  8vo.  255.  6d, 

Famous  Golf  Links.    By  Horacb 

G.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  Lang,  H.  S. 
C.  EvERARD,  T.  Rutherford  Clark, 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F. 
P.  Hopkins,  T.  Hodges,  H.  S.  King, 
and  from  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

HUTH-^The  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin,  considered  with  respect  to 

the   Law  of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Ex- 

gerience,  and  the  Teachings  of  Biology. 
y  Alfred  H.  Huth.    Royal  8vo.  21J. 

INOELOW  {Jean),—  WORKS  BY, 
Poetical  Works.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Fcp.  8vo.  125.     Vol.  HI.  Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  25.  M,  cloth  plain ; 
35.  cloth  gilt. 

Very  Young  and  Quite  Another 
Story :  Two  Stories.    Or.  Svo.  6s, 

JAMESON  {Mrs,),—  WORKS  BY, 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  With 

19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  205.  net 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    The 

Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art  With  27  Etchina 
and  165  Woodctits.     i  voL  Svo.  lot.  imL 
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COifyA'.— Atheretone    Prioiy:    a 

Tale.    By  ],.  N.  CoiiYs.    Cr.  Sro.  is.  bd. 

CONINQTON{J-hn).~- Works  BY.    \ 
The  ^oeid  of  Virgil.    Translated  j 

inio  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo.  6i.  j 

The  Poems  of  Virgil  Translated 
into  English  Pr<we.     Crown  Svo.  6i. 

COX  — A  General  History  of 
Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
with  a  sketch  of  the  lubsequent  Histoiy 
Id  the  Fcesenl  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sit 
G.  \V.  Cox,  liart-,  M.A.  With  1 1  Maps 
and  Plans.      Crown  Svo.  71.  6rf. 

CRAKE  {Ret:  A.  D.).—  ]VoRKS  BY. 
Historical  Tales.    Crown  Svo.  5 

vols.  21.  bd.  each. 
Edwythe  Fair;  or.The  First  Chronicle  of 

jliscendune. 
Alfnr  the  Done;  or.  the  Second  Chronicle 

of/B^ccndune. 
The   RiTal   Heirs:   being  the  Third  and 

Last  Chronicle  of  jEKeodune. 

The  House  of  Waldeme.  A  Tale  of  the 
Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  ihe  Days  of 
the  Barons'  Wars. 

Brian  Fits-CounL  A  Story  of  Wallingford 
Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 

History  of  the  Church  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  A.D. 
30-476.     Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 

CREIOHTON.  — History  of  the 
Papacy  during  the  Reforma- 
tion.    By  Mandell  Cbeighton, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Svo,  Vols.  I.  and  U.,  1378-M64,  3"-  i 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  1464-1518,141. 

CRUMP  (A.).— WORKS  BY. 
A  Short  Enquiry  into  the  For- 
mation of  PoUtical  Opinion, 

from  the  leign  nt  the  Great  Families  to 
the  Advent  of  Democracy.     Svo.  71.  6d. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 

which  took  place  cotncidently  with  the 
Demonetisation  of  Silver  by  Germany. 
Svo.  61. 

CUDWORTH.—An  Introduction 
to  Cudworth's  Treatise  con- 
cerning Eternal  and  Immu- 
table  Morality.       By    W.    R. 

Scott.     Crown  Svo.  31. 


CURZON.—'Rassaa.  in  CentnlAal 
in  1889.  and  the  Ao^l 
Russian  Question.  BytheHnl 
GeokgbN.  Ci'RZOs,  M.P.    Smii-   ■ 

DA  A  TK.—'La.  Commedia  di  Dub 

A    New     Text,    taiefnlljr    Rewd 
the  aid  of  the  atost   recent  Ediiui  u. 
Ct^alioDS.      Small  Svo.  61. 

DA  VIDSON  (  W.  L.). —  WORK&  St 

The  Logic    of   Definitioo  Ei- 

plainedandApplied.  Cr.Srou. 

Leadiiu^and  Important  Et^id 

Words  Hxplaiaed  and  Ei- 

emplified.     Fcp.  Svo.  y.  U 

DELAND  (Atra.).—  IVORKS  BW 


Sidney ;  a  Novel     Crown  Siu  6t 
The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Vom- 
Fcp.  Svo,  .■;»■ 

DE  LA  SAUSSATE.—A  Manii^oi 
the  Science  of  Religion.  % 

Profusor  Chantepie  de  la  Saimati 
Translated  by  Mrs.  CoLYER  FMCiSSM 
{nie   Max   Miii.i.ER).       Revised  li>  tin     , 
Author.     Crown  Svo.  I2J.  6d. 

DE  REDCLI FEE.— The  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Stratford  Can- 
ning :  Viscount  Stratford  Dc 
RedclifFe.  By  Stanlev  L«i- 
Poole.  Cabinet  Edition,  ahridged, 'iib 
3  Portraits,  1  vol.  Crown  Svo.  71.  6i 

DE  SALis  {Mre.).— Works  by. 
Cakes   and  .  Confections  \  h 

Mode.     tc^.  Svo.  iJ.  6(f.  boaids. 
Dressed  Game  and  Poultiy  ^ 

la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6J.  bds. 
Dressed  Vegetables  it  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vu.  II.  bd.  boards. 

Drinks  k  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  »■ 

6d.  boards. 

Entries  ■&  la  Mode.     Fcp.  I 

II.  6d.  boards. 

Floral  Decorations. 

and  Descriptions.     Fcap.  Svo.  th(jf 

Oysters  k  la  Mode.    FcjkJ 

11.  6d.  boordt. 
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DE  SALIS[MTt.).~  Works  BY.-coni. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  f>d.  boards. 
Savouries  a.  la  Mode-    Fcp.  8vo. 

II.  dd.  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  \s-  6d.  boards. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.   js.  6d.  boards. 
Tempting    Dishes    for    Small 

Incomes.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  (>d. 
Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 

Household.     Crown  8vo.  ai.  kd. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE.~-Uamocra.cy 
in  America.  By  Alexis  de 
TocQUEViLLC.     z  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6i. 

Z>0[7(?i4LZ,.— BeggarsAll:  aNovel. 

By  L.  DOUCALL.     Crown  8vo.  6i. 

DOWELL.—A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885. 

By  Stephen  Dowbll.  (4  vols.  8vo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxnl ion, 
211.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  zii. 

DOYLE  (A.  C<)7ian).—  }VORKS  BY. 
Micah  Clarke.     A  tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Kebellion.      With   Ftonlispiece 
and  Vignelte.     Crown  8vo,  31.  6rf. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar; 

and  other  Talcs.     Crown  Svo.  61. 

DSANE.— The  History  of  St. 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Drane.   31  Illuslraliona.  Svo.  151. 

Dublin  University  Press  Series 
(The) :  a  Series  of  Works  under- 
taken by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K. )  Codex  Reacriptns  Dub- 
linenais  of  St  Matthew,    no.  211. 

EvtmgieUorum    Versio    Ante- 

hieronyiuikiu  ex  Codice  Usseriano 
(Dnblmenai).     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21s. 

Allnuui'i  (G.  J.)  Greek  Geometry  from 
Tbalea  to  Euclid,    bvo.  101.  6d. 

Burnside  (W.  S,j  and  Panton'a  (A.  W.) 
Theory  of  Equations.     Svn.  12s.  6d. 

Casey's  (Johal  Sequel  to  Eudid'a  Ele- 
ments.    Crown  Svo.  31.  til. 

Analyttcsl   Geometry   of  the 

^igggH^li^i— ^)p.8ro.  7>-  M. 
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Dublin   University  Press  Series 
(The ). — continued. 
DaTtes'  (J.  F.)  Enmenides  of  fsdiylus. 
With  Metrical  English  Translation.    Svo. 


8vo.« 

GraTea'  (R  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilti>n.     3  vols.     151.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  ElUpse, 
and  Hn>crboIa.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Hobarf  s  (W.  K.)  Medical  Lanpiage  of 
St.  Lnke.    Svo.  161. 

Ualie's  IT.  E.  Cliffe)  Eaamn  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.     Svo.  loi.  6d. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  veitebrata.     Svo.  loi.  6d. 

MacCullagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.     Svo.  151. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Pannenides  of  Plato, 
Teiil,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  4c. 
Svo.  71.  W. 

Moock'a  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic.     Crown  Svo.  51. 

Roberts'  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Plane  Conies.  Cr. 
^vo.  5.. 

Southeys  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Caroline  Bowles.  Edited  by  E.  Dow- 
den.     Svo.  141. 

Stubbs'  (I.  W.)  History  of  the  UnlTcrai^ 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.      8vo.  131.  6d. 

ThomhiU's  (W.  J.)  The  Mntid  of  Virgil, 
freely  itanslated  into  English  Blank 
Verw;.     Crown  Svo.  Ji.  6d. 

Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspon- 
dence.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.     Svo.  each  121. 

The  Acbamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  into  English  Ver«. 
Crown  Svo.  Ii. 

Webb's  (T.  E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.     Svo.  izi.  6d. 

The  Veil  of   Isis :   a  Series  of 

Essays  on  Idealism.     Svo.  loj.  td. 

Wilkius'  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the  Ho- 
meric Poems.    Svn.  61. 
Epochs     of     Modem     History. 

Edited  by  C.  CoLbecK,  M.A.      19  vols. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps,  2j.  td.  each. 


Church's  (Ver 
ginning  of  t 
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MA  CA  ULA  Y  {Lord).—  WORKS  OF,^ 
continued. 

Critical  and  Historical  "Essays : 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  85. 
Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  95. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  365. 

Essa3rs  which  may  be  had  separately 

price  td.  each  sewed,  15.  each  cloth  : 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (3^.  sewed,  td  cloth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  annotated 
by  S.  Hales,  is.  6rf. 

The  Essay  on  Lord  Clive  annotated  by  H. 

COURTHOPE  BOWEN,  M.A.,  25.  6rf. 

Speeches : 

People's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  35.  td, 

\j9Ljs  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. : 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  Fcp.  4to.  105.  6d, 

Bijou  Edition, i8mo. 

25.  6d,  gilt  top. 

Popular       Edition, 

Fcp.  4to.  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

lUustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  Crown  8vo. 
35.  td.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Annotated   Edition,   Fcp.   8vo.  15.   sewed, 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

Miscellaneous  Writings: 

People's  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d, 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.     8vo.  215. 

Miscellaneous    Writings    and 
Speeches : 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  25.  td. 
Student's  Exiition,  in  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Cabinet    Edition,    including   Indian    Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24s. 

Selections  from   the  Writings 
of   Lord    Macaulay.      Edited, 

with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo.  65. 


MACAULAY  {Lcn-d). —  WORKS  OF.^ 
continued. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  : 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  Croim  8vo.  21.  6<2. 
Student's  Edition,  i  voL  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  Svo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  365. 

MACDONALD  {Geo.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Unspoken     Sermons.        Three 

Series.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  each. 

The    Miracles    of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  * 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form 
of  the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul : 

Poems.     i2mo.  65. 

MACFARREN  {Sir  G.  A.).— WORKS 
BY. 

Lectures  on  Harmony.   8vo.  izs. 
Addresses  and  Lectures.  Crown 

8vo.  65.  (>d. 

MA  CJT^/Zr.— SelectEpig^ramsfrom 
the  Greek  Anthology.    Edited, 

with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Mackail, 
M.A.     8vo.  i6s. 

MACLEOD  (Henry  D.).—  WORKS  BY. 

The    Elements    of    Bamking. 

Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

The   Theory  and    Practice   of 
Banking.       Vol.    I.    Svo.    i2j. 

Vol.   II.   145. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.        8vo. 

Vol.  I.  js.  6d.;  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  4s.  6d. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  I05.  6d. 

M^'GULLOCH.-The  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  R.  McCutLOCH. 
Svo.  with  II  Maps  and  30  Charts,  635. 

MACVINK  — Sixty-Three  Years' 

Angling,     from    the  .Mountain 

Streamlet  to  the  Mighty  Tay.  By  John 
Macvine.     Crown  Svo.  ioj.  6rf. 

MA LMES BURY— Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister.     By  the  Earl  of 

Malmesbury.     Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

MANNERING.—VnOi  Axe  and 
Rope  in  the  New  Zealand 
Alps.    By  George  £dward  Man- 

.NERING,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Svo. 

12S.  (Mt, 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAA-S,  i;KEEN,  A  CO. 


DE  SALIS{Mrs.).—  WoRKS  BY,—cont, 

Puddings  and  Pastry  k  la  Mode. ! 

Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6d,  hoards. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  > 

15.  (xi.  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  k  la ; 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  boards.  | 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  k  la  ' 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.   I  J.  6d.  boards,  i 

Tempting    Dishes    for    Small 
Incomes.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 

Household.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE.—Democrsicy 
in    America.      By    Alexis    de 

Toc^>i  F.viLi.K.     2  v(»ls.  Crown  8vo.  165. 


1)0  UOA  L  L. — Beggars  All :  a  N  o vel. 

l>y  I,.  DorcAi.L.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

DOWELL.—A  History  of  Taxa- 
tion  and  Taxes  in  England 

from  the  Karlicst  Times  to  the  Year  1 885. 
Hy  Sjephkn  Dowkll.  (4  vols.  8vo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
215.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  2 is. 

DOYLK{A.  Cnn^iu).— Works  by. 

Micah  Clarke.  A  tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vij;nelte.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6</. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar; 

and  other  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DBA  NE.— The  History  of  St 
Dominic.  By  Augusta  Theo- 
dora Dra.nk.    32  Illustrations.   8vo.  155. 

Dublin  University  Press  Series 
(The) :  a  Series  of  >Vorks  under- 
taken l)y  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellow* 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K. )  Codex  Rescriptai  JM^ 
linensis  of  St  Matthew.    4ta  2i«. 


Dublin   University  Press  Series 

(The). — continued, 

Davies'  (T.  F.)  Eumenides  of  .fschylus. 

With  Nletrical  English  Translation.     8vo. 
75. 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  and 
I-atin  Verse..  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
8vo.  6j. 

Graves'  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     155.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellipse, 
and  Hyperbola.     Crown  Svo.  65. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Languag^e  of 
St.  Luke.    8vo.  165. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  CUffe)  Essays  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.     8vo.  ioj.  6<?. 

Macalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Mor- 
phology of  Vertebrata.    8vo.  los.  i\d. 

MacCullagh's  (James)  Mathematical 
and  other  Tracts.    8vo.  1 55. 

Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato, 

Text,    with   Introduction,    Analysis,   &c. 
8vo.  7s.  dd. 

Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  Introduction  to 
Logic.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Roberts*  (R.  A.)  Examples  on  the  Ana- 
lytic Geometxy  of  Plane  Conies.    Cr. 

8vo.  55. 

Southey*s  (R.)  Correspondence  with 
Carofine  Bowles.  EditrJ  br  £.  IV  •- 
den.     Svo.  14s. 

Stubbs'  J.  W/  Histofyofcbe  Uawwity 

of  DnUn.  -'rosa  •:*  F.c!>.-.tr».v  :.•  :>:  r  :r 
of  ihr  Fv:?::crr.:h.v'tfr:=r'.       >»-.\  .iJ.  :c 

R    T 


Evangeliorum   V 


hieronymiana  ez   Codice  U 
(Dublinensi).     2  vols.  Crown  Sw.  J» 

Alhnan's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Giuin 
Thales  to  Euclid,    ^tc^  'ck  3«c> 

Bumside  (W.  &)  and  ftflMK'»  ^  * 
Theory  of  Eqnationa    *v-  •'**  *" 

Casey's  John^  SeqMl  »  ««■»* 
ments.    Crova  Sn?.  at  »*. 
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MAX  MULLER  (K).—  WbRKS  BY.-- 
continue^. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Ar]ras.     Crown 

8vo.  75.  6d, 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 

finners.      New    and    Abridged 
dition.     By  A.  A.  MacDonell.     Cr. 
8vo.  65. 

MA  F.— The  Constitutional  His- 
tory  of    England    since     the 

Accession  of  George  III.  1760-1870. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  THOMAS 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  3  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  185. 

MEADE  (L.  T).— WORKS  BY, 

The  O'Donnells  of  Inchfawn. 

With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Chasemore. 
Crown  8vo.  6i. 

Dadd/s  Boy.     With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  55. 

Deb  and  the    Duchess.     With 

Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown 
8vo.  55. 

House  of  Surprises.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Edith  M.  Scannell.  Cr. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  Illus- 
trations by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

MEATH  {The  Earl  of),—  WORKS  BY, 
Social  Arrows :  Reprinted  Articles 

on  various  Social  Subjects.      Crown  8vo. 

Prosperity      or      Pauperism  ? 

Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical 
Training.  (Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Meath.)    8vo.  55. 

MELVILLE {G,  J,  Why te),— NOVELS 
BY.  Crown  8vo.  15.  each,  boards;  is. 
td.  each,  cloth. 

The  Gladiators.  '■  Holmbv  House. 

The  Interpreter.         1  Kate  Cfoventiy. 

Good  for  Nothing:,     j  Digby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries. ;  General  Bounce. 

MENDELSSOHN,— The  Letters  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  Translated 

by  Lady  Wallace.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

I05. 


MEEIVALE  (The  Very  Mev.  Chas.).- 

Works  by. 

History  of  the  Romans  under 
the   Empire.     Cabinet   Edition, 

8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  485. 
Popular  Edition,  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ys,  6d.cuiL 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of 
the  Commonwealth.     i2mo.  7s.  6d, 

General  History  of  Rome  from 

B.C.  753 to  A.D.  476.  Cr.  8vo.  ys.ei 

The  Roman  Triumvirates.  With 

Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  bd. 

MILES, — The  Correspondence  of 
William  Augustus  Miles  on 
the  French  Revolution,  17^ 
1817.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 

PoPHAM  Miles,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  32$, 

MILL. — Anal3rsis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind. 

By  James  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  285. 
MILL  {John  Stuart), —  WORKS  BY. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
People's  Edition,  i  vols.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  System  of  Log^c.     Cr.  8vo.  5^. 
On  Liberty.     Crown  8vo.  is,  4d. 

On  Representative  Government 

Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Utilitarianism.    8vo.  5^. 

Examination    of   Sir    William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.     8vo. 
165. 

Nature^  the  Utility  of  Religion, 

and  Theism.   Three  Essays.  8vo. 
55. 

MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Manying  and  Giving  in  Mar- 
riage :  a  Novel.    Illustrated.  Fq). 

8vo.  25.  6d. 

Silverthoms.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo.  55. 

The  Palace  in  the  Garden.   Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo.  55. 

The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Neighbours.     Illustrated.     Crown 

8vo.  6j. 

The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning, 

&c.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  5X. 
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AfOOi?^.— Dante  and  his  Early 
Biographers.        By     Edward 

Moore,  U.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  45.  6</. 

MULHALL.-^HistoTY  of  Prices 
since    the    Year    1850.      By 

Michael  G.  Mulhall.    Cr.  8vo.  65. 

MURRAY.— h  Dangerous  Cats- 
paw:  a  Story.  By  David  Christie 
Murray  and  Henry  Murray.  Crown 
8vo.  25.  td. 

MURRAY  and  HERMAN.— V/M 
Darrie:  a  Story.     By  Christie 

Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  Crown 
Svo.  25.  boards;  2j.  6d.  cloth. 

NANSEN.— The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.     By  Dr.  Fridtjof 

Nansen.  With  5  Maps,  12  Plates,  and 
150  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols. 
Svo.  365. 

NAPIER— The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart.,  Ex- Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.     By  Alex. 

Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.  With  Por- 
trait.   Svo.  155. 

NAPIER.— The  Lectures,  Essays, 
and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart.,  late 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.   Svo.  12s.  6d. 

NESBIT.—'LesLves  of  Life :  Verses. 

By  E.  Nesbit.     Crown  Svo.  55. 

NEWMAN.— The  Letters  and  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Henry 

Newman  during  his  Life  in  the 
English  Church.  With  a  brief  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  Anne  Mozley.  With  Portraits.  2 
vols.  Svo.  305.  net. 

NEWMAN  (Cardinal).— IVORKS  BY. 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.    Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Sermons  to  Mixed  Congrega- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Occasions. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  defined 
and  illustrated.  Cabinet  Edition, 

Crown  Svo.  75.  Cheap  Edition,  Crown 
Svo.  35.  6d. 


NEWMAN  (Cardinrd).-  WORKS  BY. 
— continued. 

Historical  Sketches.    3  vols.  Cr. 

Svo.  65.  each. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.     Cabinet   Edition,   Crown 

Svo.  6s.     Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athan- 

asius  in  Controversy  with  the 
Arians.  Freely  Translated.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  i$s. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various    Subjects.       Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  65.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.  35.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition^ 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  An- 
glicans in  Catholic  Teaching 
Considered.      Cabinet   Edition, 

Vol.  I.,  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Cr. 
Svo.  5s.  6d.  Cheap  Eldition,  2  vols.  Cr. 
Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  illustrated   in   Lectures^ 

&c.     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  12s. 
Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  7s. 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles.    Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Tracts,    i.  Dissertatiunculae.   2.  On 

the  Text  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius.  3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of  Arian- 
ism.  4.  Apollinarianism.  5.  St.  Cyril's 
Formula.  6.  Ordo  de  Tempore.  7. 
Douay  Version  of  Scripture.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss. 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of   Assent.      Cabinet    Edition, 

Crown  Svo.  75.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Present  Position  of  Catholics  in 
England.    Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d. 

Callista :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury. Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  31.  6d. 

[Continuid  an  mxt  pag§. 
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NEWMAN  {Cardinal),—  WORKS  OF,— 
continued. 

Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale.     Cabinet 

Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.     Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  35.  bd. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius.  1 6mo. 

td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Verses  on  Various  Occasions. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s.     Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  td, 

*^*  For  Cardinal  Newman's  other  Works 
see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Catalogue 
of  Theoiogical  PVorks. 

NOERIS.— Mrs.  Fenton:  a  Sketch. 

By  W.  E.  NoRRLS.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
NORTON  {Cliavles  L.).—  WORKS  BY. 

Political  Americanisms :  a  Glos- 
sary of  Terms  and  Phrases  Current  at 
Different  Periods  in  American  Politics. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Florida.    With 

49  Maps  and  Plans.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

O'BRIEN— When  we  were  Boys : 

a  Novel.     By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

OLIPH ANT  {Mrs.).— Novels  by. 

Madam.  Cr.  8vo.  ix.bds. ;  is.  6d.  cl. 
In  Trust.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  bds.;  is.  6d.  cl. 
Lady  Car:    the  Sequel  of  a  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  td. 

OMAN— A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Macedonian  Conquest.   By  C. 

W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,   F.S.A.         With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

aREILLY.—Hurstleigh  Dene:    a 

Tale.     By  Mrs.  O'Reilly.      Illustrated 
by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.    Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

PA  i/L.— Principles  of  the  History 
of  Language.      By  Hermann 

Paul.     Translated  by  H.  A.    Strong 
8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

PA  YN  (James) . — NOVELS  BY. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.   Cr. 

8vo.  IS.  boards  ;  is.  6rf.  cloth. 

Thicker  than  Water.  Crown  8vo. 

IS.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 


PERRINO  (Sir  PhUip),—  WORKS  BF. 

Hard  Knots    in 

8vo.  7s.  td. 

The  'Works  and  Dasrs '  of  Moses 

Crown  8vo.  35.  td. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.—Smp:  a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain.  Bj  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley.  With  13  lllnstra. 
tions  by  H.  G.  Willi NK.     Cr.  8vo.  6$. 

POLE.— The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern Scientific  Game  of  Whist 

By  VV.  Pole,  F.R.S.     Fcp.*  8vo.  2s.  U 

POLLOCK.— The    Seal    of   Fate: 

a  Novel.  By  Lady  Pollock  and  W. 
H.  Pollock.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

POOLA.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic 

By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  PooLE,  With  Pre- 
face by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  td. 

PRENDERG AST.  — Ireland,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1 660-1 690.  By  John  P.  Pren- 

DERGAST.      8vo.  55. 

PRINSEP.—Virgiaie :  a  Tale  of  One 

Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Val  Prixsep, 
A.R..\.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  25s.  td. 

PROCTOR  (R.  A.).—  IVORATS  BY. 

Old  and  New  Astronomy.    12 

Parts,  25.  td.  each.     Suppleroentary  Sec- 
tion, I  J.     Complete  in  i  vol.  4to.  36s. 
[In  course  of  publication. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteois 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  Diagrains. 
Crown  8vo.  55. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ;  The 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches. 
With  14  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

• 

The  Moon;  her  Motions,  Aspects 

Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  C harts.  Woodcuts,  &c.   Cr.8vo.5j. 

Universe   of  Stars;    Presenting 

Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
105.  td. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  15s.  or  Maps 
only,  125.  td. 
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PROCTOR    (R.     A.y—lVOR/irs  BY. 
— continued. 

The  Student's  Atlas.    In  Twelve 

Circular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projection 
and  one  Scale.     8vo.  55. 

New  Star  Atlas   for  the  Library, 

the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  12 
Circular  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Light  Science  for  LeisureHours. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  51.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck ;  a  Discussion  of 

the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.    Crown 8vo.  25.  boards;  2s,  6d.  cloth. 

Studies  of  Venus-Transits.  With 

7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.     8vo.  55. 

How  to  Play  Whist :  with  the 
Laws  and  etiquette  of  Whist. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6d, 

Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 

Correct  Play.     i6mo.  is. 

The    Stars   in  their    Seasons. 

An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Star  Groups,  in  12  Maps.     Roy.  8vo.  5s. 

Star  Primer.     Showing  the  Starry 

Sky  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 
Crown  4to.  25.  6d. 

The  Seasons  pictured  in  48  Sun- 
Views  of  the  Earth,  and  24 

Zodiacal  Maps,  &c.     Demy  4to.  55. 

Strength  and  Happiness.    With 

9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  51. 

Streng^  :   How  to  get  Strong  and 

keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  25. 

Rough  Wa3rs  Made   Smooth. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.   A 

Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities around  us.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.  Essays 

on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  Cr. 
8vo.  55. 


PROCTOR  (R.  A.).— WORKS  BY.— 
continued. 

The  Great  Pjrramid,  Observa- 
tory,   Tomb,    and    Temple. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  55. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Cr. 

8vo.  55. 

MjTths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
nomy.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  E.  Clodd, 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard, 
and  R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

PRYCE.  —  Tht  Ancient  British 
Church:  an  Historical  Essay. 
By  John  Prvce,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RANSOME.— The  Rise  of  Consti- 
tutional  Government  in  Eng- 
land:  being  a  Series  of  Twenty 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Constitution  delivered  to  a  Popular 
Audience.  By  CYRIL  Ransome,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  65. 

RAWLINSON.— The  History  of 
Phcenicia.    By  George  Rawlin- 

son,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  &c 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  245. 

READER.— Bchoes  of  Thought: 

a  Medley  of  Verse.  By  Emily  E. 
Reader.     Fcp.  8vo.  55.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

REND  LE  and  NORM  AN.— The  Inns 
of  Old   Southwark,  and  their 

Associations.  By  William  Rkndle, 
F.R.C.S.,  and  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Roy.8vo.  285. 

RIBOT.— The  Psychology  of  At- 
tention.   ByTH.  RiBOT.    Crown 

8vo.  35. 

RICH.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiquities.    With 

2000  Woodcuts.  By  A.  Rich.  Crown 
8vo.  75.  6d. 

RICHARDSON— NsAional  Health. 

Abridged  from  'The  Health  of  Nations*. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson.     Crown,  45.  6d. 
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RILEY. — Athos;    or,  the   Mountain 

of  the  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map  and  29 
Illustrations.     8vo.  21s, 

RILE  K— Old-Fashioned     Roses : 

Poems.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.     i2mo.  $«• 

ROCKHILL.— The    Land   of   the 
Lamas :    Notes    of    a    Journey 

through  China,  Mangolia  and  Tibet. 
With  2  Maps  and  6  Illustrations.  By 
William  Woodville  Rockhill.  8vo. 
1 5  J. 

ROGET.—A  History  of  the  *01d 
Water-Colour*    Society  (now 

the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours).  With  Biographical  Notices  of 
its  Older  and  all  its  Deceased  Members 
and  Associates.  By  ToHN  Lewis  Roget, 
M.A.     2  vols.  Royal  8 vo.  425. 

/?0(?^r.— Thesaurus   of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified 

and  Arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas.  By  Peter  M.  Roget. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

RONALDS.  —  The     Fly  -  Fisher's 
Entomology.  By     Alfred 

Ronalds.  With  20  Coloured  Plates. 
8vo.  145. 

ROSSETTI.—A  Shadow  of  Dante: 

being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  105.  6d. 

RUSSELL.— A  Life  of  Lord  John 
Russell  (Earl  Russell,  K.G.). 

By  Spencer  Walpole.  With  2  Por- 
traits. 2  vols.  8vo.  365.  Cabinet  Edition, 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  125. 

SEEBOHM  (Frederic),—  WORKS  BY. 

The  Oxford  Reformers — John 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More  ;  a  History  of  their  Fellow- 
Work.    8vo.  14s. 

The  English  Village  Commu- 
nity Examined  in  its  Relations  to 

the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  13 
Maps  and  Plates.    8vo.  165. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution.    With  Map.     Fcp. 

8vo.    25.   6d, 


SEWELL.~Stovies9LnA  Tales.   By 

Elizabeih  M.  Sewell.  Crown  8va 
15.  6d.  each,  cloth  plain  ;  25.  6d.  each, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  : — 

Amy  Herbert.  Laneton  Parsonage. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.    \  Ursula. 


The  Experience  of  Life. 
AGlimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Katharine  Ash  ton. 
Margaret  Percival. 


Gertrude. 
Ivors. 

Home  Life. 
After  Life. 


SHAKESPEARE.   —    Bowdler's 
Family  Shakespeare,     i  Vol. 

8vo.     With  36  Woodcuts,    145.   or  in  6 

vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  215. 

Outline  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare.    By  J.   O.    Halliwell- 

Phii-LIPPS.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  £1  \s. 

A  Calendar  of  the  Halliwell- 
Phillipps' Collection  of  Shake- 
spearean    Rarities     Formerly 

Preserved  at  IloUingbury  Copse,  Brighion- 
Enlarged  by  Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  1 05.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  True    Life.     By 

Tames  Walter.  With  500  Illustrations. 
Imp.  8vo.  215. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday 
Book.     By   Mary    F.    Dunbar. 

32mo.  15.  6d.  cloth.  With  Photographs, 
32mo.  55.  Drawing- Room  Edition,  with 
Photographs,  Fcp.  8vo.  1 05.  6</. 

5^0i?r.— Sketch  of  the   History 
of  the  Church    of   Eng^land 

to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  By  T.  V. 
Short,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

SILVER  LIBRARY  (The).— Cr. 

8vo.  35.  6d.  each  volume. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Ei^ht  Years  io 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hoimd  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Brassey^s  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Stm- 
beam '.     With  66  Illustrations,    y.  6</. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illostn- 
tions.    35.  6d. 

DoYle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Cburke.    A 

Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.    55.  6d, 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.    4  vols.    35.  6d,  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch.  35. 6d. 
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SILVER     LIBRARY     (The).— 

continued. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a 
History  of  his  Life.  1795-1835.  2  vols. 
1834- 1881.     2  vols.     7/.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of 
Dnnboy :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century,     y.  6</. 

Oleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington.     With  Portrait,    y,  6d, 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She:  A  Historv  of 
Adventure.     32  Illustrations.     3/.  6a, 

Haffgard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 
With  20  Illustrations.     3/.  6d. 

Has:fiArd's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Qnaritch, 
V.C. :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life,     y,  6d, 

Hagrard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Full-page  Illustrations,     y.  (ki. 

Howitfs  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.    80  Illustrations.    3J.  (xi, 

'    Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : 
My  Autobiography.  With  Portrait,  y.  ()d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.     With  Portrait,     y,  6</. 

Madeod's  (H.   D.)    The  Elements  of 
ig.    y.  ()d. 


Marshman's  (T.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havefock.    y.  (xi. 

Meri vale's  (Dean)  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.  8  vob. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Principles  of  PoUtical 
Economy.     3^.  6d, 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic    3/.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Historical 
Sketches.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro 
Vita  Sua.    y,  U, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Callista :  a  Tale 
of  the  Third  Century,     y.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Loss  and  Gain: 
a  Tale.    3/.  6ti. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical 
and  Historical.     2  vols.     *js, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  An  Essajr  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Docbine. 

y*(kf. 

Nevrman's  (Cardinal)  The  Ariant  of 
the  Fourth  Century,    y,  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 
Occasions.    3/.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermoos.    8  vols,    y,  6«/.  each. 


SILVER     LIBRARY    (The).— 

continued. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted 
to  the  Seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year, 
from  the  '  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons'. 
3*.  6d, 

Newman's  ^Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing 
upon  Sulgects  of  the  Day.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Copeland,  B.D.,  late 
Rector  of  Famham,  Essex.    3/.  6d, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Con- 
sidered.    2  vob.     3^.  (>d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a 
University  Defined  and  Illustrated. 
3J.  6</. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles,    y,  (id, 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and 
Arguments    on    Various     Suljects. 

y,  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Grammar  of 
Assent    3/.  6d. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in 
Lectures,  &c.     2  vols.     y.  6J.  each. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.     160  Illustrations,    y.  6 J, 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 
With  33  Illustrations.    3^.  M. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings : 
With  60  Illustrations,     y,  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Out  of  Doors. 

II  Illustrations.     3J.  td. 

SMITH  (Gregory).— Frai  Angelico, 
and  other  Short  Poems.  By  Gregory 
Smith.    Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

SMITH    (R.    Bosworfh).—Caxthagt 

and  the  Carthagenians.    By 

R.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M.A.  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  65. 

Sophocles.    Translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A. 
Assistant- Master  in  Rugby  School ;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  Ss,  6a, 

STANLEY.--A  Familiar  History 
of  Birds.    By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 

With  160  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

STEEL  (J,  H,),— Works  by. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Dog;    being  a    Manual  of 

Canine  Pathology.  Especially  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  88  Illustrations.  8vo. 
xos.  6d, 
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STEEL  {J.  H,).--^WORKS  BY,-^ont. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

the    Ox;    being    a    Manual    of 

Bovine  Pathol  gy.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  1 55. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Sheep ;  being  a  Manual  of 

Ovine  Pathology.  Especially*  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  With  Coloured  Plate  and 
99  Woodcuts.     8vo.  125. 

STEPHEN.— Rssays    in    Ecclesi- 
astical   Biography.       By    the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen.  Crown 
8vo.  75.  6rf. 

STEPHENS.— A    History   of  the 
French    Revolution.     By   H. 

Morse  Stephens,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  and  II.  iSs, 
each.  [Ready. 

STE  V EN  SON  (Robt.  Louis).— WORHTS 
BY. 

A   Child's  Garden    of  Verses. 

Small  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Dynamiter.     Fcp.  8vo.  is. 

sewed  ;  15.  6d.  cloth. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.    Fcp.  8vo.  is.  swd. ; 

15.  6d.  cloth. 

STEVENSON   and    OSBOURNE.— 
The  Wrong  Box.    By  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Os- 
BOURNE.     Crown  8vo.  5s. 

^roCi^T.-^Deductive    Logic.       By 

St.  George  Stock.     Fcp.  8vo.  y.  td. 

'STONEHENGE\— The  Dog  in 
Health    and     Disease.      By 

*  Stonehenge '.  With  84  Wood  En- 
gravings.    Square  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

STRONG,  LOG  E  MAN,  and 
WHEELER.— Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Language.  By  Herbert  A. 
Strong^  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  Willem  S. 
LoGEMAN  ;  and  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler.    8vo.  105.  6d. 

STUTFIELD.— The  Brethren  of 
Mount  Atlas:  being  the  First  Part 

of  an  African  Theosophical  Story.  By 
Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  *£1  Maghreb:  1200  Miles' 
Ride  through  Marocco*.     Crown  8vo. 


Supernatural  Religion;  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Dmne  Reve- 
lation.    3  vols.     8vo.  361S. 

Reply  (A)  to  Dr.  Lightfoofs 
Essasrs.  By  the  Author  of  *  Super- 
natural Religion '.     8vo.  6s. 


SWINBURNE.— Picture  Logic ;  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Sdenoe  of 
Reasoning.  By  A.  J.  Swinburne,  RA- 
Post  8vo.  5s. 

SYMES  {James).—  WOR/CS  BY. 

Prelude  to   Modem    History: 

being  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  World's 
History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth 
Century.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  8va 
25.  6^. 

A  Companion  to  School  His- 
tories of  Eng^land  ;    being  a 

Series  of  Short  Essays  on  the  most  Im- 
portant Movements,  Social,  Literary,  and 
■  Political,    in  English   History.      Crowo 
8vo.  25.  6d. 

Political  Economy :  a  Short  Text- 
Book  of  Political  Economy.  With  Prob- 
lems for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading.     Crown  8vo.  25.  6d. 

TA  YLOR.—A  Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.  C.S.L,  &c 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

THOMPSON  {D.  Gremlwf).— Works 
BY. 

The  Problem  of  Evil :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.    8va 

I05.  td. 

A  System  of  Psychology.    2  vols. 

8vo.  365. 

The  Relig^ious  Sentiments  of 
the  Human  Mind.    8vo.  7^.  6d. 

Social  Progress :  an  Essay.     8va 

75.  6<f. 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in 
Literature:  an  Essay.  Cr.  8vo.6j. 

Three   in   Norway.      By  Two   of 

Them.     With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  25.  hoards ;  25.  td,  cloth. 

TIREBUCK.^Dorrie:  a  Novel.     By 

William  Tirkbuck.     Author  of  *  Saint 
Margaret/  &c.    Crown  8vo.  65. 
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TO  FN^^-E:^.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the 
i8th    Century    in    England. 

By  the  late  Arnold  Toynbek,  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Tc^ether 
with  a  Short  Memoir  by  B.  JowETT, 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.   I  OS.  6^. 

TREVEL7AN  (Sir  G.  0.,  Bart.).— 
WOR/rs  BY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Popular  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Student's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  12s. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  365. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  rox.     Library  Edition, 

8vo.  185.     Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  65. 
TROLLOPE{Anthony).— Novels  BY. 
The   Warden.     Crown   8vo.   is. 

boards;  is.  6<f.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers.    Crown  8vo. 

is.  boards  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

VILLE.— The  Perplexed  Farmer: 

How  is  he  to  meet  Alien  Competition  ? 
By  George  Ville.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
V.P.C.S.,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5/. 

VIRGIL.— PubU  Vergili  Maronis 
Bucolica,  Georgica,   .£neis; 

The  Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Commentarv  and  Index.  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo.  los.  td. 

The  .£neid  of  Virgil.   Translated 

into  English  Verse.  By  John  Coning- 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 

into  English  Prose.  By  John  Coning- 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virg^.        Translated    from    the 

Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fellow 
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Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.     Royal  i6mo. 

WAKEMAN       and      H ASS  ALL.— 

Essa3rs  Introductoiy  to  the 
Study  of  English  Constitu- 
tional   History.      By  Resident 

Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  H  ass  all,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WALFORD.—The  Mischief  of 
Monica:    a  Novel.      By   L.   B. 

Walford.  Author  of  *  Mr.  Smith,'  &c., 
&c.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  25J.  td. 

WALKER.— The  Correct  Card ;  or 

How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a  Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  td. 

WALPOLE.—HvstOTY  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858. 

By  Spencer  Walpole.  Library  Edition. 

5  vols.  8vo.  £^  I  OS.     Cabinet  Edition. 

6  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

WELLINGTON.— lAie  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    By  the  Rev.  G. 

R.  Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

WELLS.  —  Recent        Economic 

Changes  and  their  Effect  on  the 

Production  and  Distribution  of  Wealth 
and  the  Well-being  of  Society.  By 
David  A.  Wells.    Crown  8vo.  ids.  td. 

WENDT.—Psipers  on  Maritime 
Legislation,  with  a  Translation 

of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating 
to  Maritime  Commerce.  By  Ernest 
Emil  Wendt.     Royal  8vo.  £1  lis.  td. 

WEYMAN.— The    House   of  the 

Wolf :  a  Romance.     By  Stanley 

J.  Wevman.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHATELY  {E.  Jam).— WORKS  BY. 
English  Synonyms.      Edited  by 

R.  Whatelv,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Life   and    Correspondence    of 
Richard  Whately,   D.D.,  late 
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Crown  8vo.  los.  td. 
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4s.  6d. 
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Lessons  on  Reasoning.      Fcp. 

8vo.  IS.  td. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

8vo.  los.  td. 

Whist  in  Diagrams :  a  Supplement 

to  American  Whist,  Illustrated  ;  being  a 
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trating the  American  leads,  the  new  play, 
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Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook 
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Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
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giving  Information  for  ascertaining  the 
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WILLOUGHBY.—'East  Africa  and 
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Illustrations.     Crown  8va  35.  fid. 

WORDSWORTH.— Annals  of  My 
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Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L, 
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